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G.Kallery,   lOth  Ann.Rept.Bur.Eth.for  1888-89;  p.388-391, 
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IndUnf  ^n'  T  'i**"  *"^e°*^iona  amone  American 
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TOTSaiSM 


J.W,Powell»  Clan  name  as  totem. 15th  Ann.Rept. 


Bur.Eth.for  1893-94:      cviii— -cix. 


1397. 


TOTE!/IISM  IN  CALIFORNIA 


lean  Indians, 


In  Part  I  of  the  Handbodlil  of 
published  in  1907,  Kroeber  states  (iHider  the 
caption:  California,  Indians  of,  page  191): 
*Both  totemism  and  a  true  gentile  organization 
were  totally  lacking  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

This  is  interesting  in  view  of  subsequent 
developments. 


TOPBMISM  AMONG  MUCK  INDIANS    by  S  •  A.  Barrett, 


Jour.Am.Folk-lor6  IXI,No«.81  h  82,  Apr. -S opt, 257 ,,1 


?ii; 


\ 


:m'i:\-M 


i  ■i-;,/«'W';.>j';. 


mm:- 


/iM:; 


/^■^'^-^<>'vJKx^^'>«'^^ 


TtifelA 


-  AA>\>^«^AJo 


til  (^.  (mJ^ 


UvD. 


K*Wv^V^v-gJ^  ^vC^^S 


TDSiLTAI,  of  Pueblo  Begiona,  Arizona  jc  Kew  Mezioo 

(List  of  traditionary  Gentes)* 


gjpdeleff  (after  amterial  collected  by  /  .li.Stephen) : 
8th  Aiui.lept.Bur.£th.  for  1886-87:  58-39,  1891. 


Localisation  of  Gantea,  ▼illage  of  Orai]»i  •105^101 


TOTBMIC  MOIETIES  OP  SERRANO 

Tiakum Wildcat 

Tufaiehn Mountain  Lion 

WflhilYaa -Coyote 

HM^tm Wolf  or  Jaguar 

* 

micrn^ My  great  grandparents 

Kroelwr,  p.  617 


GAME  TOTBIIS  AMONG  THE  NOBTHE/.3TZI1M  ALGOKXIANS 

by  Prank  G.  Speck 


^American  Anthropologist*  vol,  19,  no,  1, 
Jan. -Kerch  1917.  ^^  Contains  lists  of  tote* 
animals,  mainly  small  mammals  of  the  Ifelecite, 
Penobscot,  and  Mjstassini  tribes. 

The  use  of  the  word  'game'  in  the  title 
is  a  misnomfliar  s  ince  the  only  game  animal 
enumerated  is  the  wolf* 


l 


•  --Aj*-^) 


!lw  /iLXj»w> 


CHIPPE\!7AY  TOTAM 


oumal 


through  the  coimtry  just  north  of  Lake  Superior  bet\7een 


Savqg 


one  years  l(oq  ana  1702,  Jolrn  Loiig  relates  the  folloyring 
religious  superstition  of  the  Ghippeways: 

'QneBwrt  of  the  religious  superstition  of  the 
,  consists  in  each  of  them  havir^  his  totafg.  or 
favorite  spirit,  which  he  believes  watches  over  him.     This 
iaiaa  they  conceive  assumes  the  shape  of  some  beast  or 
other,  and  therefore  they  never  kill,  hunt,  or  eat  the 
animal  whose  form  thav  tTrinV  t.'hia  +.a+.o>«  -K^o^a 


evening 


one  of  them,  whose  totam  was  a  bear,  dreamed  that  if  he 


swampy  ground 


wigwaum 


and  other  animals:  but  that 


)mpanied 


band 


tham  to  go  with  him:  they  all  refused,  saying  it  was  out  of 
their  way,  and  that  their  hunting  grounds  were  nearer.  The 
Indian  havii^  a  superstitious  reverence  for  his  dream  (which 


and 


height) 


as  Ms  caiipanions  had  refused  to  go  with  him,  went  alone,  and 


Chijpeway  Totajn    2 


coming  near  the  spot,  ew  the  animals  he  dreaaed  of;  he 
instantly  fired,  and  kUled  a  hear.     Shocked  at  the  trans- 


dovn,  and 


his 


to  ny  house, ^  when  he 


,  and  was  making  the  belt  of  his  i 
met  in  the  road  hy  another  large 


bear,  who  pulled  him  down,  and  scratched  his  face-  The 
Indian  relating  this  event  at  his  return,  added,  in  the 


him 


totam: 


animals 


the  herd;  that  he  was  very  sorry  for  the  misfortune,  and 
hoped  he  would  have  pity  on  him:  that  the  bear  suffered 


acquaint 


^ma  might  be  safe,  and  the  Master  of  life  nou  angry 


them.  • 


ournal 


1846:  John 
Cleveland 


s 


TOm,ISM  AND  EIOOALY 


1911. 


BjE.S.Hartland:  Folk-Lore,   London,  DCII,  362^74 


TomiSM  mj)  ?.mr}Aki 


Ey  A.Lang:  P'olk-Lore,  London,  XKII,  488-491,  1911. 


^^^'-dh:^^P^,,\^        *<i^«f^ 


(fi 


/ 


TOTiMISM 


ARIKAEA  INDIA!© 


Brackenridge,  in  a  detailed  description  of  tl» 
Arikara  villages  on  the  Missouri,  in  S.  Dakota,  through 
which  he  passed  in  May  1811,  states  that  they  are  divided 


bands 


buffalo 


— Brackenridgi 
Cleveland.  19< 


(Thw6dtes  ed.) 


The'  detailed  description  covers  pp.  114-132,  143-146* 


/ 


NCTIS  ON  CALI?C^I'  /OLK-IDHi 


•1 


"Totenigm  amonf^  the  Ui-mM   Indians. 


■II 


thrcur.hout 


pnictically  the  whole  of  California  anything  approaching 
clan-tctemisra  appears  to  be  totally  lacVinp,  there  recms 
to  have  been  amonf^  the  VHwdk  of  the   *ierrE  Hcvada  region 
a  grouping  of  the  people  into  twj  tote^c  excganic  divisions 
By  an  informant  speaking  the  Taolwaic  or  Central  Sierra 
dialect  of  the  Mi wok  lerguagc,  these  diyiriona  were  called 
kiku-a    ("water  group")  and  *'""*"i^ 


("land  group-).  The 
former  word  is  plainly  derived  fro*  kiku  ("water");  the 
etymology  of  tunuk-a  i 9  not  so  clear. 


"These  t':70  groups  -verc  excganic  mth  paternal  descent. 
Children,  soon  after  birth,  ^ere  given  ne?res  denoting 
animals  asrociated  with  the  group  to  Tihich  the  children 
belonged,  or  foods  eaten     y  these  aniBals,  or  characteristic 
features  of  the  animals.     Thus  a  person  belonging  to  the 
land  division  mi  ,ht  be  called  "Gray-Bg^rrcl."  or  nared 

water  group,  en  the 


or 


from  rome  kind  of  nut.  h   person  of 

other  hand,  might  be  called  -Frog,"  -^ater-'car, 

'*Greon-:'\ingus." 

"It  appears   thfjt  these  two  di-^i-ionr  e/ercised  no 
special  political  or  cereF5cnial  influence,  and  h;id  no 
office  or  function  in  times  of  ^r.     There  seem  to  have 
been  no  rpecif.1  gatherim^iof  the  divisions  as  such  for 
ceremonial  or  other  purpores.     The  t^  groups  are  said  to 
have  hc'id  no  subdivirions,  but  to  l»Te  extended  Uiroughcut 


j-oeeed 


C. 


th'    Jierra  territory  of  the  Hi wok, 

••IRiile   these  two  groups  lack  fea'ures  -.vhich  often 
cheracterize  more  hi^^hly  organized  clan-totemism,  their 
exogamy,  paternal  descent,  and  connection  mth  animate 
totems,  as  evinced  particularly  in  personal  names,  indicate 
so  far  as  known  at  present,  a  scheme  of  social  organization 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  aboriginal 


Calif ornin." 


3.  A.  Barrett. 


Journ.  imoT.  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  2.??,  1908 


s. 


Powell  states:  "In  America  v/e  call  the  name  of  the  clan  and 
also  the  name  of  the  gens  its  totem,  and  totemisu  is  considered  a 
method  of  naming.  Among  some  tril)§s  the  child  on  coming  to  pu- 
berty takes  a  nei'i  name  and  this  name  is  called  its  totem The 


na:/ie  which  the  individual  assumes  at  puberity  is  the  totem  name 

of  the  individual;  it  is  also  the  name  of  the  thing  for  which 

the  individual  is  named*.  Article  85  in  Man, 1902.  (quoted  from 
Hill-Tout). 


\< 


V 


oAX 


^S^ 


; 


I 


ll"' 


I  quite  agree  v/ith  Hill-Tout  that  the  concept  to  which  the 


(comprising  the 


word  toter)]  is  applied  is  ofterjnot  usually  tripartite 
naae.   the  object,   and  the  sr^ibol).   and  that  the  vital ClL^nt/fsb^ 
i2:J^^^rliiHl_spi!ll.       At  the  sacie  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
idea  most  cormionly  obtained  from  the  Indians  themselves  is  that  of 
origin— that,   as  they  say,  they  sum.  Inom    such  or  such  an  am-mai 


According  to  Hill-Tout  the  Totem  comprises  three  distinct  things: 
(1)  The  nmne  of  the  person,   or  family,   or  religious  society;      (2)  the 
animal,   plant,   or  other  object  from  which  he  or  they  came;      (3)  the 
s.^Tnbol  representing  that  object. 

The  object  is  always  the  source  of  the  naine  and  is  always  a 

* 

guardian  spirit. 

The  nuiiie  becomes  a  part  of  the  thing  itself.     To  adopt  or 
receive  the  nairie  of  an  a-imal,  plant,   or  other  object  is  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  essence  or  spirit  of  that  obiect 

According  to  Hill-Tout:     "In  the  mind  of  the  savage  the  name 
of  a  thing,   the  s.^onbol  or  representative  of  that  thing,  and  the  thing 
itself  is  all  one  and  the  same".— Tot emism, 67, 1903. 


IK 


CALIFORlIIAl^ 


That  totemism  i 


among  the  Indians  of  California 


seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  ethnologists.   This  may  he  due 
to  the  less  conspicuous  part  it  plays  in  the  lives  of  the  people  «• 

^w  piinh  region8^|«BA&la8ka  and 


compared  with  its 


British  Columbia. 


(tf«/^A«  'Vt^V 


Nevertheless  tot^ffi)(is  rather  widely  prevalent  m  Caliromia; 


m]  irmtriii  many  trihes^  belorging  to  several  unrelated  stocks;     and 
when  one  comes  to  under staiS'^JttlS^iAner  life  of  the  people  it  is  found 


to  be  as  deeply  rooted,   and  in  some  cases     as  important,  as  i*^ 


in  other  regions.  r,iyiai;iy  an  animal /out  sometimes  a  treeot^ 

w»t-4hfttlpie  totem  is  an  object  in  nature—^ 

Among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Mewofti.  stock  totemism  forms  a 


fundamental  part  of  the  religion,  and  throughout  life  is  a  controlling 
factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  people.         The  form  it  takes  varies 
surprisingly.       Thus  among  the^MB&t  or  Southern  Mewuk  it  governs 
marriage  and  the  choice  of  partners  in  games,   and  also  dictates  the 
placing  and  treatment  of  visitors;       while  among  the  related  Horthem 
Mewuk,  where  its  power  over  the  individual  is  even  more  marked,  no 


Euch  social  restrictions  exist. 


Totemism 


Among  the  fiddle  ar.d  Southern  Mewuk  the  toteir  is  hereditary  and 
passes  from  father  to  child.   'iSsiifi  Tf  the  father  is  a^keer,  all  the 


children — boys  and  girls  alike — are  Beer.   The  mother's  totem  i 


is  not  carried  dovn. 
Among  the  Ho^'them  Mewuk  the  totem  is  individual,  not  heredi- 
tary.  B»s  T!ie  father  may  be  a  Bear,  the  son  a  firay  Tree- squirrel, 
the  grandson  a  lizard,  asai   the  aunt  a  Yellowjacket.  In  reply  to  in- 
quiries  as  to  hov/  a  person  knows  his  totem.  I  was  told  that  a  young  "bw- 
s^wn,  on  reaching  the  age  of  puberty,  goes  off  alone  in  the  forest  and 
wanders  for  days  without  food — save  such  green  stuff  or  roots  as  he 
may  gather  and  eat  raw.   He  wanders  'hang-e-lah' ,  like  a  lost  man, 
for  a  period  which ^last  as  long  as  two  weeks.   After  a  time,  when 
asleep,  he  sees  the  animal  he  came  from;   it\comes  to  him  and  brings 
him  food,  and  throughout  life  befriends  him. 


'Vv\.«,Q.X\Vv( 


After 


«i»«-'>««r* 


his  totem  the  young  person  goes  home,  but  says 


nothing  about  what  has  happened. 


If  on  the  first  or  second  night 


his  totem  appears  again  and  brings  food,  he  lives;  if  not,  and  he 


eats  cooked  food,  he  dies. 


#• 


Totemism  3 

heiio  poopl-e^  -the  Horthem  Mewuk— the  totem  may  be  an 

animal,  a  tree,   or  a  rock.     The  most  common  animal  totems  are  the 
Bear,  Deer,   Coon,   Gray  tree-squirrel.  Golden  Eagle,  Lizard,   and  Yellow- 
jacket  wasp.  ^    iAaofi^-bh«C animals  the  .peoplo/neverjeamQ  fpQm/^^e~3ie~7 
Coyote  and  ^f&  Fox.      ''''^^-^'^^^  "^>«.  te\;ev,^  ^:fow<\rl«.cWoA.W. 


Mewuk 


The  usual  totems  e^L-thooo  poopl^  are:  The  Grizzly  Bear  (but  no  other 
bear).  Coyote,  Deer,  Gray  tree-squirrel.  Bat,  a  considerable  number  of 
birds,  the  smallest  lizards  (UtaJT^the^og,  the  Water  -Salamander, Ue. 


the 

Salmon,  and  ^Yellow jacket  wasp.   But  these  people'^never  came  from  the 
Ilk,  Black  Bear,  Mountain  Lion,  Bobcat,  Coon,  big  Wolf,  Fox,  Badger, 
Otter,  Skunk,  llartin,  lUng-tailed  Civit  (Bassariscus) ,  Porcupine, 
Groundhog,  Ground  Squirrel,  Chipmunk,  Gopher,  Mole,  Rabbits,  Eats*, 
Mice,  certain  birds,  Snakes,  the  large  lizard,  the  Toad,  Fish  (except 
the  Salmon),  or  insects  (except  the   Yellowjacket  wasp.). 

Among  the  Middle)^Mewuk  the  people  are  grouped  in  two  great 


y/ater 


characteristic  animals.   Thus  among  the  Middle  Mewuk  Oo-yah  the  Deer 


TotemisDi 


stands  for  the  people  of  the  Land  Side,   and  Lo-tah  the  frog  for  those 


of  the  Water  Side.       Similarly,  among  the  Southern  Mewuk  Ti::esHsop  the 
California  Bluejay  stands  for  the  Land  Side  and  Q!pa-le  the  Coyote  for 

the  Water  Side/ 

V^That  the  Coyote,  a  distinctively  land  animal,   should  have  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  water  side  seans  strange,  but  is  easily  under- 


stood ¥/hen  the  oot^-ne  or  early  history  of  the  people  is  known,   for 


in  the  beginning  Coyote- came  out  of,  or  from  beyond,  the  sea. 


This 


.'^f-*^ 


as  SIC 


icjuaent  of  Coyote  does  not  affect  his  near  relatives  the  Dog  and 


V  Fox,  both  of  whom  are  classed  on  the  land  side. 

Even  today,  in  some  parts  of  the^Mtwahf^erntory,  the  first 
question  a  strange  Indian  (speaking  the  same  language)  is  asked,  is, 
*KrQ  you   Ti-es-moo  or  0-sa~le'.   His  reply  determines  the  place 
assigned  him  and  his  subsequent  relations  andtreatment7\  oU^  ^  |*.woa_, 

The  Horthem  Mewuk  do  not  have  this  custom,  but  use  the  direet 
terms  Kik-ku  mud -de,  water  side,  and  Wal-le  mud-de,  land  side. 


•  ' 


ToteFx  ■  Bm  5 

The  three  tribes  of  Mewait stock  living  north  of  San  Francisco   • 
Bay  are  ardent  totemists,  but  the  full  details  of  their  beliefs  are 
not  known.       The  Q^la-uo^e  of/Putah~Creek  in  Lake  County  say  that 
they  cacie  from  the  Bear,  Deer,     Coyote,  Gray  tree-Squirrel,  Ground 
Squirrel,  Owls,  and  a  few  other  birds,  but  not  from  the  Coon,  Fox, 
Duck  hawk;  ,  Crow,  Bluejay,  Meadowlark,  or  Woodpecker.     '  l^^-ToKv^  ^4- 

The  Hoo-ko_o-e-ko  of  the  coast  r egiorTj^Oliran  (U^^  ^ 

Oount  i  0  p  say  Vha  Vtho/  all  came  from  fei#(J?^^ls,  Eagles,  Hawks, 
Quails,  Ducks.  Blue jays.  Woodpeckers,  and  some  other  kinds.     No 

[O^ever  came  from  aiin  t^cL^lvwal.     ^-^'^  A.  a-<^  -^----LaJxZ^ 


The  tribes  of  Midoo  stock  also  believe  that  they  Ciime  from 


animals.     The  No-to-koi-yo  or  NorthtAstem  Midoo  say  they  all  came 


from  birds  and  maianals  of  various  kinds;     and  the  Pa-we-nan  (in  full, 

K i s - s in^  p a-7/e -n an )  or  southwestern  Midoo  have  the  same  belief.     These 

/  t 

people,   the  Pa-we -nan ,  call  their  totems  Kaht-dik-kah.     They  are  the 


Deer,  Antelope,  V/olf,  Coyote,  Fox,  Mountain  Lion,  Coon,   Skunk,  Beaver, 
Rabbits (3  species — Jackrabbit,  CottonCtail,   and  Brush  -rabbit). 


Totemism 
Ground  Squirrel,  Gopher,  Hlhite-footed  Mouse,  Bald  Eagle,  the  large 
hawks  of  the  genus  Buteo,  Duckhawk,  California  Condor,  Turkey  Buzzard, 
Great  Homed  Owl,  Raven,  Crow,  Valley  Quail,  California  Bluejay, 
Meadowlark,  Flicker  (ColaEites), ^Pelican,  Comorant,  White  Goose,  Swan, 


Great  Blue  Keron,  Kildae,  Lizard,  and  Salmon. 


Badgi 


±4  » 

Otter  Uome  doubt  about  the  Otter),  Tree  Squirrel,  Wood  Rat,  Ducks, 
Divers  (Grebes),  Gulls,  Ifudhen,  Sandhill  Crane,  Cray  Goose,  Canada 
Goose,  Bam  Ov/1,  Ground  Owl,  Pigeon,  Dove,  Roadrunner,  Kingfisher, 

•  » 

i\:agpie,  California  Y/oodpecker,  Robin,  Swallow.,  Hummingbird,  Turtle, 
Frog,   Snakes,  Sturgeon,  or  Sucker;     neither  did  they  come  from  insects 


or  trees. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  Pa-we-nan,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Southern  Mewuk  already  mentioned,  the  Kaht-dik-kah  or 

<  r 

totem  is  hereditary  and  paeeM  from  father  to  children  of  both  sexes. 


Totemism 


Passing  south  to  the  foothills  region  of  the  southern  Sierra 
we  find  totemsT.  a^ong  some  if  not  all  the  tribes  of  the  Yokut  stock. 


T1.U.  a>.  M  n,anm  nf.the  Kosh^gho^  trihe    fa««  o^  Ta.le  Mountain, 

BOU^MTthi^Vin  River ;x*°l*  ''■'  *^*  ^-i=^  **^'  '^'"""' 

,as  her  famiry^tTten^-the  totem  of  her  mother  and  her  mother's  mother 


and  so  on  back— for  in  this  tribe  ^ 


1,  mother  ri^t 


prevails  and  the  line  of  descent  carries  the  mother's  toten^.    instead 
of  the  father's.     This  woman  showed  me  tte  baskets  made  by  her  mother 


ftid^vx^ 


and  grandmo^er.  on  which  the  ^m  totem.  Yi:^!!..  is  represented 
by  a  sy.rJ.ol,  consisting  of  tv/o  parallel  oblique  bars,  in  reference 
to  the  two  dark  bars  on  the  side  of  the  Falcon's  head. 


In  the  old- 


est  basket,  a  rather  small  choke-mouth  bowl  (which  I  secured),  this 
syDJ)ol  is  the  dominant  design  and  is  repeated  a  number  of  times.  TK^ 
^.  by  far  the  most  precious  o**-  remaining  in  the  tribe  and  when 
brought  from  its  hiding  place  was  full  of  large  stone  beads,  and  long 

cylinders  of  the  old  shell  wampum. 

The  woinan  told  me  further  that  during  dances  and  other  cere- 

^^  used  to  paint  the  Yi-yil  symbol  on 


mon 


ials  the  women  of  her 


their  cheeks. 


The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  not  to  discuss  the  subject    * 
totemism,  but  to  record  the  existence  and  widespread  prevalence 
among  1»k«-^ibbb  of  California^  of  certain^«rf=iia  beliefs  and  practi- 
ces  v/hich,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  not  been  ^eviously^ 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  severalfeliabaB  ^ 
and  degrees  of  totemism  at  least  "^Vat  are  here  recorded  for  Califor- 
nia, namely:     {l)The  non-hereditary  lidividual  Totem;     (2)  The  heredi- 
tarv  Patriarchal  Toteir!>-*-M3)  the  hereditary  Matriarchal  Totem; 


I  am  av/are  that  some  etlmologists  restrict  the  use  of  the 


«v 


term  totemism  to  the  class  of  cases  ordinarily  Imown  as  Clan  Totonism; 

(only 
but  Clan  Totemism  is  so  obviouslyj^a  higher  degree  or  development  of 


Personal  Totemism  that  ^^^restriction 

'  ^fci^if  I 


to  serve  a  useful  purpose. 


yf  t'h¥  jfiYta  would  sean  hardly 
am  not  mistaken,   i 


Powell  and  Hill-Touti  ^ 


ANTELOPE 


(Indien  sign  langaa^  for). — 

G.Msllenr;  Rept.Bar*Bth.  for  1879-80:410,  1881 
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The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.    It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


I 


TO?52iint  r'  CALIFO?!UA 
That  totettisc  ©xists  manR  the  Irdians  of  California  ceoirs  to 


have  escaped  the  notice  of  ethnologists.       This  may  be  due  to  the  Iocs 
conspiCTiotiE  part  it  plays  in  the  lives  of  the  pooplo  oonrpared  v/ith  i+s 
hi0i  dovelopment  in  scare  other  rcrtions,  notably  Alaska  and  Britirh  Colum- 
bia,      revorthelocs  totenicxn  not  only  existb  in  ralifornia,  but  is  rather 
widely  prevalent;   it  is  present  in  Rsn:/  tribes— tribes  distributed  arrong 
widely  different  stocks;  and,  tA«!  one  comes  to  imd erstajid  aomo thing  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  people,   it  is  fo^md  to  be  ae  deeply  rooted,   rmd 
in  sornc  cases  ud  iiaportant,  as  in  other  regions. 


It  is  not  my  object  to  discuss  the  subject  toteinicm,  but  to  rec- 
ord tho  widespread  preval«Tce  amoe^  California  Indians,  of  certain  to- 
tenic  beliefs  and  p>-actic98  T*iich,  so  far  as  I  an;  aT^arc,  have  not  boon 


previously  obs'^rved.       knA  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  several 


AofX 


■^  -^n* 


±   <j 


oteniss,  at  loact  three  occur  in  Califomia,n.T]mely: 


{!)  Tho  non-heroditary  Individual  Totec;   (2)  tho  horodltary  Patriarchal 
Totem;  and(:5)  the  heroditar:'  iiatriarchal  nian  Totfan. 

I  am  aware  that  sono  ethnologists  would  rostrict  the  ueq  of  the 
term  totemism  to  the  clans  of  cacos  ordinarily  known  as  Cl:m  Totomisin; 
but  Clan  Totemism  is  so  obviously  only  a  hi^er  degree  or  davolopmcnt  of 
Personal  Totemisrc  that  such  restriction  7?ould  soei::  hardly  to  bs^yo  a   use- 
ful P'^rrose. 

In  California  the  totcT:  i&  always  an  object  in  natrrG--u finally 

an  animal, but  Lori:etiir>eb  a  tree  or  a  rock. 

f^irov^  the  seve^'al  tribet  of  i*cv:nn  ctock  totoriEm  forrrs  a  funda- 
u'ontal  part  of  the  religion,  and  throu^out  life  it  a  controlling  fac^o^ 
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Toteniiem      2 
in  the  conduct  of  the  pcorlo.       The  fom  it  takob  varioB  greatly.  Thus 
amon^  the  Soutiiom  Mov.'ukl.Mevr-vah)  it  governs  marriage  and  tho  choice  of 
partners  in  frames,  and  also  detonninos  the  placing  and  treatment  of 
viBitoro;  vvhilc  mnorig  tho  Northern  Mov.^ik,  '.vhcro  itb  pov/ur  ovor  tho  indi- 
vidual IB  oven  more  inarked,  no  cvch  cocial  rcctrictions  exist. 

In  tho  lUddio  and  Eouthom  lov-'uk  the  totoK  iL  horoditary  ajid 
paeseB  from  father  to  child;  tho  rrother'c  totc^  is  not  carried  dovm.   If 
the  father  is  a  Door,  all  the  children -boys  and  girls  aliko-aro  Dcor. 

In  tho  northern  Mo'iiik  on  tho  other  hand  tho  totem  ifa  individual, 
not  hereditary.       The  father  may  be  a  Bear,  the  son  a  Gray  tree-d^uirrol, 
the  CxrandBon  a  Lizard,  the  aunt  a  Yellov/jackct  wasp.       In  reply  to  in- 
quiries as  to  haw  one  findj^  out  ^-hat  his  totem  is,  I  was  told  that  a 
youA-  person,   on  raachinf^  the  ngo  of  puberty,  goes  off  alone  in  tho 
foroBt  and  wanders  for  dayc  without  food-save  s^^ch  green  otuff  and 
rootu  au  ho  mfiy  gather  and  eat  rav/.       lie  vrinderg 
laan)  for  a  period  '^lich  rmy  last  for  t^vo  ^vooks.       After  a  time,  whan 
ah:l3op,  ho  seec-  the  animal  he  cano  fror:;   it  or  itr.  spirit  comos  to  him 
and  brings  him  food.       After  this  ho  goec  homo  but  says  nothing  a^^out 
'^hat  has  happened.     If  on  tho  fir^^t  or  second  nl^;lit  it  again  appears 
and  brings  him  food.he  livoo,  and  «Kd  throughout  lifo  it  befriends  him; 
but  if  it  doer,  not  couii)  to  liiiu  .uid  ho  oats  cooked  fov^d,  he  dies. 

In  thiP  tribe— the  NorthOi'n  }.'ovviik— the  totem  may  bo  an  anima, 
a  tree,  or  a  rock.       The  coitKonoot  .miinal  toteri's  are  the  Bear,  Doer, 
Raccoon,  Gray  troe-s-iuirrel,  llolden  Kogle,  Lizard,  and  Yollowjackot  ';;ar,p. 
Certain  nrmclc  arc  ncv^r  totorr-B.       Conspicuous  among  thcao  uro  tho  Coyote 
and  Fox.       The  only  tree  totem  is  the  Black  Oak. 

Arriong  the  Touthem  B/ov/iik  (tho  Chowchilla  U^^i^i)  tho  totoL:  i^ay 
be  either  an  Minimal  or  a  tree,  b\it  never  a  rock.       If  a  tree,  it  icust 


h:ing- 
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bo  either  the  Black  Oal;  or  the  Sw,^r  fine,  ai:  thssa   ire  the  only  trees 
from  which  people  over  car.e.       The  inoct  unual  toter.n  are  :  the  Griz- 
zly Boar  (but  no  other  bear),  Coyote,  Deer,  Gray  troe-scpirrcl,  Bat, 
a  consider  hie  nuubcr  of  birds,  tho  sl-iII  lizarda,   the  Frog,  the 
water  EalMHiimdor,  the  Caliran,  cjid  tho  Y3llo;vjaclc3t  Wasp.       These 
people  say  they  novor  cacio  from  the  Hlk,  Black  Bear,  Hoimtain  Lion, 
Bobcnt,  Haccoon,  Big  Wolf,  Fox,  Badger,  Ottor,  Skunk,  Marten.  Ring- 
tail Civet (Ba&sariscns),  Porcupine,  Groundhog,  Ground  Squirrel,  Chip- 
munk, Rabbits.  Rate,  iUce.  Gorier,  Mole,  certain  birds,  Snakes,   the 
larger  Lizards,  the  Toad,  Fiish  (except  the  Salmoi}^  or  ineocto  (ex- 
cept the  Yellow jacket  waep). 

Apiong  the  Middle  and  Southern  }«ewuk  the  people  group  themBelvefi 
in  two  r.rfi3it  clasBet  or  'BidcB'— the  Land  Side  and  the  Water  Side— 


UEUJilly  dosifpiated  by  the  narioe  of  characteristic  l<'md  or  v/ator  an- 
imals. TIiiiB  among  the  Iliddle  r/oTak,  Oo-yi>h  the  P^er  etandb  for  the 
people  of  the  Land  Side;  lo-tah  the  Frog  for  those  of  tho  Water  Side. 
Si/rilarlv.  :iir.orir.  the  Southom  !?evAik,  Ti-os-niou  the  California  Hluojay 
standi:  for  tho  Land  Side,  and  O-sa-le  the  Coyote  for  tho  Water  Sido]^ 
Even  today,   in  some  parts  of  tho  Southom  Ilewuk  territory,  tho  firct 
question  a  stran^^e  I ndi;in( speaking;  tho  bac-e  language)  is  aakod,  is, 
"lian-nrw-no  Ti-o»-MQo.  0-fia-lo? (Who  are  you,  Bluojay  or  Ccyoto?).  His 
'reply  determines  the  place  assignod  hiii:  and  his  subsequent  relations 
and  treatment.       In  love  affairs  and  warriago,  and  also  in  gaiaws,   tho 
partners  rniiso  belong  to  opposite  sides.       The  Northern  Ilo'^uk  do  not 


/ ,  " 


have  thir.  c^jstom,  but  use  the  direct  toiirs,  ^-^ik-kvi-m^Hl-do,  '«'ater  side, 
and  Wal-le-iifvid-de.  land  side. 


'  ■•^.  tho  Povoto,   a  land  ^inirril,   rhovJd  hrtve  Df^or.  ohobjn  '.o  T-t;orotiunt 
the  Water  Sicie  seoms  straiwe  at  first,  but  is  understood  vtfien  the  oot- 
ne  or  mythology  of  tho  tribe  \\s  kno'vn.   Uv  in  tho  beginning  Coyooe-man 
oajre  out  of.  or  from  boy ond. tho  noa.  Iliit  aquatic  assignment  of  Coyote 
does  not  afreet  his  near  relatives  the  Dog  and  >ox,  both  of  wiom  are 
classed  on  the  Land  Side. 


/ 
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Tho  three  tribfir  of  Mowan  s<.ock  living  north  of  San  FranciBCo 
Bay  aro  ardon^.  totafristr.  but  the  fnll  details  of  their  hr-licff.  are 
not  kno^.       The  0-lR-yo-me  of  Coyote  Valley  on  Piitah  Creek  Bay  that 
thev  cac«  from  the  Bear,  rirjer,  Coyote,   Gray  treo-r.quirrel,  f-roTind 
Squirrel,  ()^vl8  and  a  fevv  other  birds,  but  not  from  the  Raccoon,  Fox, 
Duch  Hav?k.  Crow,  Hluejay,  Meadowlark,   or  Woodpecker.       Their  totem 
iB  hereditary  on  the  fathers  side,   and  appears  to  be  called  0-kc-ap-po. 

The  Hoo-koo-e-ko  of  the  coast  rogion  LnTnediatol;^  n->rth  of  San 
Francisco  Bav.   and  the  Olamentko  of  Bodega  Bay,  pay  that  every  per- 
son ^s  once  a  bi?-d,  m\&  that  they  car:0  frorr^  OvIb,  Ea^loB,  Hawks, 
Quails,  T>iicks(the  Mallard  in  particular),  Bluejays.  Woodpeckers,   and 
8or?ft  other  kind?.       Bnt  no  Hookoocko  or  Olainertko  ever  cpjne  from  any 
iTSOTnal.       Tins  is  a  hi^rhly  ir-iportant  feature  in  '^ich  the  two  coast 
tribes  a^ee  air.orr  themselves  and  differ  from  the  related  Olayomo  of 
Covet e  Valley,  ^ 

Tlie  tribes  of  Lidoo  stock  alfio  cmre  froc^  anm^Jr.,       The  ro-to- 
koi-vo  or  Kortheafctem  Midoo  state  that  they  came  from  various  birds 
and  maimials;  and  the  Pa-we-nan  or  Southwestom  Midoo  havo  the  siime 
belief.     These  poovle,   the  FaUo-nan,   appoju'  to  call  their  totciri^ 
Faht-dik-kah.       They  are  tho  Beor,  Antolope,  'Aolf,  Coyote,  Fox,  Moun- 
tain Lion,  raccoon,   Ckuik,  Reaver,  Rabbits  ("  kindt-Jackrribitt,  Cot- 
tontails, and  P>ni6h  Rabbits), Ground  Sciuirrel,  Gopher,  «'hite-footed 
iiouse.  Bald  Sagls-,   tht  large  br.zzJird  ha^ks  of  the  f?;enuf.  Buteo,   the 
Duckhawk.  Condor,  l\3rkoy  Buzzard,  Groat  Koi-nod  Ov/1,  Raven,  Cror, 
Taiiey  '^nmil,  Caiii'omia  Bluojay,  Moado^Arlark,  Flicker,  Blackbird, 
Pelican,  Co^T'orant,  White  Goose,   S^an,  Great  Blue  Heron,  ^ildee. 
Lizard,   and  Salaon.       The  Pa-^o-nan  did  not  cone  from  Elk,  Bears, 


Badg 


squirrel 
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8^uirrel.V/ooc:  Kat.  I>.ick8.  DivorLdlrebo.),   n.lU.  ^idhon.  fanclhiU 
Crano.   Gray  Roonc.  Canada  (VDOBe.  Bam  Ov;l.  Ground  or  Rurroiiing  0^.1, 
Pigeon.  Dove.  F.oadmrJicr,  Kingfisl^.or.  Magpie.  California  ^oodpeckor, 
Robin.   S'.all077.  }hm-.ir^bird.  Ti.rtlo.  Frog.   make..   ?turr,oon.  cr  Tucker 
noither  did  Jiny  of  thorn  001^-3  f/om  in&ecta  or  trcoB. 

It  U  intcre^^tirr.  to  noU.  that  with  tho  PaWc-nan.  as  ^ith  the 
onthorn  I^ov/uk  alroad.v  ir..ntionod.  tho  toton:-  i.  horcditary  aiid  desconds 
from  father  to  children  of  both  eexoc. 

PauEir^;  noi.th  to  the  Yokut  stock  of  Iho  Touthem  Sierra  foot. 
hillD.  totemiBE  it  ^<««*4^e>4^reEen^  in  .oko  and  probablZy  all  of 
the  tribes.       In  the  Kosh>cho>o  tribe  of  Table  I/ountain  .  on  the 
south  sido  of  the  Fan  Joaquin  Hivor.   it  i.  more  highly  doveloped 
th.'m  noted  ol^..T^hero.       An  old  rom^  of  this  tribe  told  nio  that 
Yi^yil  the  Falcon  ^vas  her  fair.ily  or  clan  totar-the  totcjzn  of  her 
mother  and  hsr  mother-'i-  mother  and  do  on  back,   for  in  this  tribe 
r.other  riglit  provailc  and  the  lino  of  der>cont  car-ies  tho  mother 'e 
totem  ini-^toacl  of  tho  fathers.     TIub  v.'onan  srio^vod  mo  t-vo  baiikott^.  n.^ade 
by  hor  mothor  and  r^rv^d  Eothar.   on  v^uch  th=^  clan  totoic.  YikU,    Is 
repref.onted  by  a  sriabai  con:untinr;  of  tv/o  parallel  obli  iU6  bai-L.v;hich 
st.'md  fo-  tlio  t';'0  dark  b:i-s  on  tha  side  of  the  Falcon' «  h'.ad. 
old.Gt  basket,   a  ^.all  Io'.t  bo-d.   alir^iVi'  ohoka-Liouthed,   thir,  r^jT/ilrol 
ir.  the  daa-inant  desi.pi  ^oid  is  ropoatod  in  V^/o  circles  aroimd  fhs  cir- 
cumfcronco.      Tho  backot  "/as  by  far  the  -oj.t  prociour,  ono  rotiaininf^  i; 
in  tho  tribo.  ajid  •:^en  brou.-^.t  frxi  ito  hidin,-  place  v/aL  full  ^^ j-^^^ 
Gtono  bo:idB  and  lo;Vl  cylindc.rs  of  t}ie  old-tiirio  f;hGll  'v<wain. 
ov/ner  told  me  that  in  making  ro.-idy  for  dances  and  other  cereio.onlal. 
t}ie  wo,.en  of  hr-  clan  used  to  paint  tiir,  hU]  barr,  on  their  ch or/... 


In  the 


ill  w 


According  to  Pov/ell: 

*A  clan  always  has  a  name,  which  is  called  its  totem; 
and  the  object  from  which  it  is  named  is  in  like  manner  called  its 
totem.  Thus,  in  the  two  clans  which  we  have  considered,  the  wolf  and 
the  eagle  are  respectively  called  the  totems  of  the  clan.  The  totem 
receives  great  consideration  in  savage  society.   It  is  usually  some 
heast,  "bird, or  insect,  or  some  important  plant,  such  as  the  com  or 
the  tohacco;  or  it  nay  be  the  v/ind,  the  rain,  a  star,  or  the  sun. 
The  totem  of  the  clan  is  considered  to  be  the  progenitor  or  prototype 
of  the  clan.   The  people  of  the  Wolf  clan  claim  to  have  descended 
from  the  wolf;  the  people  of  the  Eap;le  clan,  from  the  eagle;  the 
people  of  the  V/ind  clan,  from  the  wind;  and  the  people  of  the  Sun 
clan,  from  the  sun.   Tlie  totem  is  also  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  clan? 
—  20th  Annual  Rept. Bureau  Ethnology,  1898-99, XCIY,  1903. 


In  1899  Pov/ell  defined  a  clan  as  "  a  group  of  kindred  people 

whose  kinship  is  recjbned  only  through  females ".—20th  Ann. Rept. Bureau 
Eth. ,xciii,1903 


J 
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1 


That  toteciiaa  ie  prevalont  among  the  Indiune  of  California 
Beans  to  have  escaped  tho  notice  of  ethnologiBts,       This  may  be  due 
)to  the  lesB  contpicuous  part  it  plays  in  the  lives  of  the  people  as 
a  i»hole  coorpared  vith  it&  prominence  in  &uch  regions  as  Alaska  and 


ColuD^ia. 


« 


Nevertheless  totemlsci  is  rather  widely  prevalont  in  California, 


and  exiEtE  in  many  tribes,  belonging  to  several  unrelated  stocke;  and* 


\rhen  one  comes  to  understand  the  inner  lift  of  the  people  it  ie  found 


to  be  as  deeply  rooted,  and  in  some  cases,  fis  important,  as  it  it 


knovm  to  be  in  other 


tlie  various  tribes  of  tho  Lomk   stock  totemiar.  forms  a 


fundanental  part  of  tho  religion,  and  throughout  life  is  a  concrolling 
factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  people.    The  fona   it  takes  varies 
surprisingly.   Thus  among  the  .Ve^M-^wivOr  couthem  I.  e^-uk  it  governs 


marriage  and  tho  choice  of  partners  in  games,  and  also  dictates  the 


\ 


pl^cinr  sr.6  treattrent  of  visitors;       while  arriong  tho  related  northern 

t 

Uemk,  v^ere  its  power  over  the  individ'jal  is  ever  ir'ore  marked,  no 


such  social  restrictions  exist. 


\ 


4        The  totoi.   ic  an  object  in  !!atu re— usually  an  animal  h\\t  sometimes 
roo  or  a  rock.  '  ' 


m 


ioternififT: 


hrorip;  tho  micidlo  txnd  southom  I'ewuk  the  totot:  is  hereditary  and 

paEBOB  froru  father  to  child.       Thus  if  the  father  ie  a  dear,   all   the 

childror.-boye  and  girls  alike— are  doer.  The  mother'e  totem  in 
thlB  tribe  is  not  carried  down. 

Among  the  northern  llewuk  the  totoi;.  is 'individual,  not  heredi- 
tary.    Thus  the  father  ciay  bo  a  Bear,   the  son  a  gray  tree  equirrel. 
tho  f^randson  a  lizard,  and  tho  aunt  a  yellowjacket.     In  reply  to  in- 


quiries ae  to  ho'^  a  person  knows  hie  toteiG  I  was  told  that 


a  young 


man,  on  reachin^^  the  a^o  of  puberty,  goee  off  alone  in  the  forest  and 
wanders  for  daye  without  food— save  such  green  ctuff  or  roots  as  he 
may  gather  iorA  eat  raw.       He  wanders  'h^:-o-lah',  like  a  lost  man, 
for  a  period  which ^last  as  long  as  tv/o  weeks.       v\fter  :i  tisie,  vihen 
asleep,  he  sees  the  animal  he  came  from;       it  comes  to  him  and  brir^s 
him  food,   and  throu/Jihout  life  befriends  him. 


youn^ 


nothing  about  v/hat  has  happened. 


If  on  the  first  or  second  niglit 


his  totom  appears  a/?:ain  and  brings  food,  he  lives;     if  not,  and  he 
cats  cooked  food,  he  dies. 


Tot em  ism 


Among  these  people— the  nort'iem  Me\vuk — the  totem  may  be  an 
animal,  a  tree,  or  a  rock.  The  most  common  animal  totem.s  are  the  Bear 
Deer,  Coon,  Gray  tree-squirrel.  Golden  eagle,  Lizard,  and  Yellow- 
jacket  Wasp.  Among  the  animals  the  people  never  came  from  are  the 
fJoyote  and  Fox. 

« 

Among  the  southern  Mewuk(the  Chow-chilla  Mevz-wah)  the  totem 
may  he  an  animal  or  a  tree  (bak  ar  sugar  pine  only)  but  not  a  rock. 
The  usual  totems  of  these  people  are  :     The  Grizzly  Bear  (but  no 
other  bear).  Coyote,  Deer,   Gray  tree-Squirrel,  Bat,   a  considerable 
nuniber  of  birds,  the  smallest  lizard  (Uta),  the  frog,  the  water 


-feu 


"tUAw 


salamander, ^Salmon,  and^Yellowjacket  v/asp.  But  these  people  never 


came  from  the  fa-k.  Black  Bear,  kountainLion,  Bobcat j-vGoon,  big  Weif?) 


Padgerir.Otter,  Skunk,  Martin,  ring-  ailed  Civit  (Bassoriscus).  Por- 
cupine.  Groundhog,  Ground  Squirrel,  Chipmunk,  Gopher,  Rabbits,  Rats, 
Mice,  certain  birds,  snakes,  the  larger  lizard,  the  Toad,  Fish  (except 
Salmon),  or  insects  (except  the  Yellowjacket  wasp). 

Among  the  middle  Mewuk  tlie  people  are  grouped  in  two  great 
classes  or  'sides'— the  Land  Side  and  the  Water  Side—  named  for 


characteristic  animals.  Thus  among  the  middle  Mev/uk  Qo-yah  the  Deer, 


Toternion 


4 


BtundB  for  the  people  of  the  Land  Sido.  and  Lo-tali  the  fro^  for  thoBO 

riiriilarly,  anon^.  the  Bouthem  ^evrnk  Ti-OB-Uiifl.  the 


of  the  '"ater  Side. 


Land 


the  Water  Side. 


^  That  the  coyote,  a  distinctively  l^md  animal,   Bhould  have  been 


chOBon  to  represent  the  water  side  BeemB  strange,  but  is  easily  undei 
stood  v/hen  the  oot^ne  or  early  history  of  the  people  is  kno^,  for 
in  the  beginning  Coyote  came  out  of,  or  frorr.  beyond,  the  sea.     'mis 
asEiR  nninet  of  Coyote  does  not  affect  his  near  relatiws  the  T)o«  :md 
Fox,  both  of  whom  are  clasBed  on  the  land  eide. 

en  '  idav.   in  socie  parts  of  the  Kuwah  territory,  the  first 

MS-.    ' 

quoBtion  a  Btrange  Indian  (eroakinfi  tha  erne  lanRuape)  is  asked  is. 
•are  vou  a  Tl'-eB-LOO  or  O-^a'-XeV      HU  reply  deton^in  e  the  place 

■^"■^^fi  northern  >iewuk  do  not  have  ttiis  cuetom,  but  use  the  direi 


ifJi! 


terms 


^ik'-ku  mud-de,  water  side,  and  Walrlc_rr!ud-de,  land  side. 


r^. 


lote/ji  brn 


5 


The  threo  tribes  of  L'ewuk  stock  living  north  of  San  ^rancicco 
Bay  are  ardent  totonistB,  but  tho  full  details  of  their  beliefs  are 
not  kno'wn.       The  O-la-uo-mo  of  Putah  Creek  in  Lake  County  say  that 


they  carre  from  the  Bear,  Beer,  Caoyote,  Gray  tre.e-Squirrol,  Ground 
Sc^uirrol,  Owls,  and  a  few  othor  birds,  but  not  from  the  Coon,  Fox, 
Buck  hawks.  Crow,  Bluejay,  Meadov/lark,  or  Woodpecker. 

The  Hoo-koo-G-ko  of  the  coast  region  of  Uarin  and  Sonoma 

I 

Counties  say  that  they  all  came  from  birds— Ovrls,  Eagles,  tfav/ks, 
Quails,  ^cks,  Blue^avR,  Woodpeckers,  and  some  other  kinds.     TJo 

! 

.         I 

Hoo~koo-e-ko  ever  came  from  anui  v^'v^'V^-V- 


Tlie  tribes  of  Midoo  stock  also  believe  that  they  c  xio  from 
animals.     The  !'o-to'-koi-yo  or  Ilortheostom  I'^ddo  say  they  all  came 
from  birds  and  marnnals  of  various  kinds;     md.  the  PE-we- 


1! i s » 8 ir^j_r a-^^^o^jian )  or  couthv/ontcm  llidoo  have  the  sfiKio  bcslief.     Thoso 

f 
people,   the  Pa.-'vre-nan,  call  t'leir  totems  Kalitrd ik-kali..     They  arc  the 

# 

i 

Beer,   Antelope,  V/olf,  Coyote,  Fox,  l^ountain  lipn,  Coon,   Slcunk,  Beaver,  ' 
Rabbit8(.'5  species— .Tackrabbit,  Cotton-tail,  and  Brush  -rubbit), 


Totemia^i 
Cround  T^iuirrel,  Gopher,  ishite-footed  youse,  Bald  Kaf;lo,  the  larp;o 
ha^kfi  of  the  genus  Buteo,  Duckha^vk,  California  Condor,  Turkey  Buzzard, 
Great  Homed  ^>7l.  Haven.  Crow.  Valley  Quail,  Galifomia  Bluejay, 
Keadowlark,  Flicker  (Cplaptqs),  Pelican,  Cocorant,  '^Tnite  Gooee,   ?wan, 
Groat  Flue  Moron,  Kildae,  Lizard,  and  Salmon. 

The  Pa-we»nan  did  not  como  from  Elk,  Bear»,  V/ild  Cat,  Badger, 
Ottor  (Boine  doubt  about  the  Otter),  Tree  Squirrel,  Wood  Rat,  Ducks 
mvers  (Grebee),  GuUc,  L-udhen,  Fandhill  Crane,  ''ray  Goose,  Ciinada 
Gooee.  Bam  Ov/1,  Ground  0»'l.  Pi/-Gon,  Bove,  Hoadrunner,  Kingfiehor, 
laf^)ie,  California  \7oodpocker,  Robin,  J-Y-'allow,  Huniningbird,  Turtle 
Frog,   Snakes.   Tturgeon,   or  Sucker;     neither  did  they  come  from  ineectB 

or  treos. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  atnong  the  Pa-we-nan,  ae  in 
the  caBO  of  the  couthom  I/ewuk  already  mentioned,  the  Kaht-dik-kah  or 


totoir   is  hereditary  and  paaees  from  father  to  children  of  both  &exeB. 


// 


\ 


.  7 


rn 


rotemiem 


PasBing  south  to  the  foothills  region  of  the  southern  Tierra 
•e  find  totnmien.  mom  ^omo  If  not  all  the  tritoe  of  the  Yokut  Btook 


ThuD  an  old  v.'om!m  of  the  Kosh-Bho-o  tribe,  living  on  Ta.,lo  rountaln 

I 

s  •  • 

south  of  tho  Jo^uin  Hivor,   told  me  that  Yi^l  the  Prairie  Falcon 

was  her  family  totom-the  totem  of  her  mother  and  her  mother's  mother 

unlike  ,       ^.         ... 

and  60  on  back-for  in  thie  tribe,  nhiio.tho  Mew-wah, mother  right 

prevails  rind  the  line  of  deecent  carries  tho  mother's  totem    instead 

of  the  father's.     This  woman  showed  me  tho  baskets  made  by  her  mother 

and  ^-randir.othor.  on  v^idi  tho  family  totem,  Yj^l.   !«  represented 

by  a  syn^bol.  consisting  of  two  parallel  oblique  bars,   in  reference 

to  tho  two  dark  bars  on  the  cide  of  the  Falcon's  head. 

eat  basket,  a  rather  small  choke-mouth  bowl     (which  I  secured),  this 
ymbol  is  the  dominant  design  and  is  repeated  a  number  of  times.    Tk. 


In  the  old- 


s 


\ 


Z^  by  far  tho  most  precious  ^S^t  remaining  in  the  tribe  and  when 
brouF^it  from  its  hiding  place  was  full  of  large  ^tono  be.ids.  and  long 
cylinders  of  the  old  shell  wampum. 

The  woman  told  me  further  that  during  dances  and  other  cere- 

menials  tho  women  of  her  family  used  to  paint  tho  Yi^  symbol  on 
their  chooko. 


Avw.  kh-VVxroY«^Vt^\^^^S*V.  \% .  Ut>.^.  3vi\y Sev\  V^VU 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  TOTEM  ISM  .^ 
By  FRANZ  BOAS. 

IN  the  numerous  discussions  of  totemism  published  during  the 
last  few  years  much  has  been  said  about  the '  *  American  theory 
of  totemism — a.  theory  for  which  I  have  been  held  responsible 
conjoin dy  with  Miss  AKce  C.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Charles  Hill-Tout. 
This  theory  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  clan  totem  has  developed 
from  the  individual  manitou  by  extension  over  a  kinship  group. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  pointed  out  the  analogy  between  totem  legend 
and  the  guardian-spirit  tale  among  the  Kwakiutl,  and  that  I  have 
suggested  that  among  this  tribe  there  is  a  likelihood  that  under  the 
pressure  of  totemistic  ideas  the  guardian-spirit  concept  has  taken 
this   particular  line  of  development.^     Later  on   Mr.  Hill-Tout' 
took  up  my  suggestion  and  based  on  it  a  theory  of  totemism  by 
generalizing  the  specific  phenomena  of  British  Columbia.     About 
the  same  time  Miss  Fletcher*  gave  a  wider  interpretation  to  her 
observations  among  the  Omaha.     Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer^  and  Emile 
Durkheim^  both  discuss  my  arguments  from  this  point  of  view. 
Their  interpretation  of  my  remarks  is  undoubtedly  founded  on 
their  method  of  research,  which  has  for  its  object  an  exhaustive 
interpretation  of  ethnic  phenomena  as  the  result  of  a  single  psychic 

process. 

My  own  point  of  view — and  I  should  like  to  state  this  with 


1  Expanded  from  Tsunshian  Mythology  (Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  Vol.  31.  pp.  51S-518)- 

i  Bastian-Festsckrifi,  Berlin.  1896,  p-  439;  Report  of  the  North- Western  Tribes 
of  Canada  {British  AssociaHtm  for  the  Advanctment  of  Science,  1898.  Reprint  p.  48); 
see  also  Report  on  the  North-Westem  Tribes  of  Canada.  1889,  Reprint  pp.  24  et  seq.; 
"The  Social  Organization  and  the  Secret  Societies  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians"  (Report 
U.  S.  National  Museum  for  1895*  Washington,  1897.  pp.  332.  336,  662). 

i  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1901-02.  Vol.  vii,  Sec.  ii,  pp.  6  et  seq. 

*  The  Import  of  ike  Totem,  a  Study  from  the  Omaha  Tribe  (Salem.  Mass.  1897). 

»  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  iv.  p.  48. 

«  Les  formes  eUmentarres  delame  rdigUnse,  pp.  246  et  seq. 
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some  emphasis— is  a  quite  different  one.^  I  do  believe  in  the  exis- 
tence of  analogous  psychical  processes  among  all  races  wherever 
analogous  social  conditions  prevail;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  ethnic 
phenomena  are  simply  expressions  of  these  psychological  laws. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  my  mind  that  the  actual  processes 
are  immensely  diversified,  and  that  similar  types  of  ethnic  thought 
may  develop  in  quite  different  ways.  Therefore  it  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  methodological  principles  to  which  I  hold  to  gener- 
alize from  the  phenomenon  found  among  the  Kwakiutl  and  to 
interpret  by  its  means  all  totemic  phenomena.     I  will  state  these 

principles  briefly. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ethnic  phenomena 
which  we  compare  are  seldom  really  alike.     The  fact  that  we 
designate  certain  tales  as  myths,  that  we  group  certain  activities 
together  as  rituals,  or  that  we  consider  certain  forms  of  industrial 
products  from  an  esthetic  point  of  view,  does  not  prove  that  these 
phenomena,  wherever  they  occur,  have  the  same  history  or  spring 
from  the  same  mental  activities.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  selection  of  the  material  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  is  wholly  determined   by  the   subjective  point  of 
view  according  to  which  we  arrange  diverse  mental  phenomena. 
In  order  to  justify  our  inference  that  these  phenomena  are  the 
same,  their  comparability  has  to  be  proved  by  other  means.     This 
has  never  been  done.     The  phenomena  themselves  contain  no 
indication  whatever  that  would  compel  us  to  assume  a  common 
origin.     On  the  contrary,  wherever  an  analysis  has  been  attempted 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  dealing  with  heterogeneous 
material.     Thus  myths  may  be  in  part  interpretations  of  nature 
that  have  originated  as  results  of  naively  considered  impressions 
(Naturanschauung) ;  they  may  be   artistic  productions  in  which 
the  mythic  element  is  rather  a  poetic  form  than  a  religious  concept; 
they  may  be  the  result  of  philosophic  interpretation,  or  they  may 

1  '*The  Origin  of  Totemism"  (Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  xxiii.  1910.  p.  392); 
"Some  Traits  of  Primitive  Culture"  (ibid.,  xvn,  1904.  p.  251);  Psychological  Problems 
in  Anthropology,  Lectures  and  Addresses  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogy  in  celebration  of  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  191  o,  pp.  125  et  seq.;  see  also  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man,  pp.  174  et  seq. 
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have  grown  out  of  linguistic  forms  that  have  risen  into  conscious- 
ness. To  explain  all  these  forms  as  members  of  one  series  would 
be  entirely  unjustifiable. 

What  is  true  of  wider  fields  of  inquiry  is  equally  true  of  narrower 
fields.  Decorative  art  as  applied  by  an  artist  who  devotes  much 
time  and  an  inventive  genius  to  the  making  of  a  single  beautiful 
object,  and  decorative  art  as  applied  in  factory  production,  which 
occurs  in  certain  primitive  industries  as  well  as  in  modem  indus- 
tries, are  not  comparable,  for  the  mental  processes  applied  in  these 
two  cases  are  not  alike.  Neither  are  the  free  invention  of  design 
in  a  familiar  technique  and  the  transfer  of  foreign  designs  from 
an  unfamiliar  technique  to  another  familiar  one  comparable. 
To  disregard  these  differences  and  to  treat  decorative  art  as  though 
the  psychological  processes  involved  were  all  of  the  same  character 
means  to  obscure  the  problem. 

The  phenomenon  of  totemism  presents  a  problem  of  this  kind. 
A  careful  analysis  shows  that  the  unity  of  this  concept  is  a  sub- 
jective, not  an  objective  one. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  view  of  Doctor  Goldenweiser,^  who  holds 
that  the  specific  contents  of  totemism  are  quite  distinct  in  character 
in  different  totemic  areas.  Common  to  totemism  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term  is  the  view  that  sections  of  a  tribal  unit  composed 
of  relatives  or  supposed  relatives  possess  each  certain  definite 
customs  which  differ  in  content  from  those  of  other  similar  sections 
of  the  same  tribal  unit,  but  agree  with  them  in  form  or  pattern. 
These  customs  may  refer  to  taboos,  naming,  symbols,  or  religious 
practices  of  various  kinds,  and  are  in  their  special  forms  quite 
distinctive  for  different  totemic  areas.  There  is  no  proof  that  all 
these  customs  belong  together  and  are  necessary  elements  of  what 
Doctor  Goldenweiser  calls  a  **  totemic  complex.*'  Since  the  con- 
tents of  totemism  as  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world  show  such 
important  differences,  I  do  not  believe  that  all  totemic  phenomena 
can  be  derived  from  the  same  psychological  or  historical  sources. 
Totemism  is  an  artificial  unit,  not  a  natural  one. 

1  "Totemism,  an  Analytical  Study*'  (Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  xxni,  1910. 
pp.  179  et  seq.). 
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I  am  inclined  to  go  a  step  farther  than  Doctor  Goldenweiser  does 
in  his  later  publications.  I  consider  it  inadvisable  to  draw  a  rigid 
line  between  totemic  phenomena  in  a  still  more  limited  sense- 
namely,  in  so  far  as  the  characteristics  of  tribal  exogamic  sections 
deal  with  the  relations  of  man  to  animals  and  plants,— but  believe 
that  we  should  study  all  the  customs  connectedly,  in  their  weaker 
form  as  well  as  in  their  most  marked  totemic  forms. 

Although  we  must  lay  stress  upon  the  subjective  character  of 
the  groups  that  we  isolate  and  make  the  subject  of  our  studies,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  processes  by  which  extended 
groups    of   mental    activities    are   systematized    by   retrospective 
thought  (that  is  by  reason),  occur  also  as  an  ethnic  phenomenon 
m  each  social  unit,  so  that  the  unification  of  heterogeneous  material 
that  we  attempt  as  an  ill-founded  scientific  method,  is  only  one 
aspect  of  a  wide  range  of  ethnic  phenomena,  the  essential  feature 
of  which  is  the  remodeling  of  activities,  thoughts,  and  emotions 
under  the  stress  of  a  dominant  idea.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  totemism 
the  dommant  idea  of  exogamic  division  has  attracted  the  most 
varied  activities  of  most  diverse  origin  which  now  appear  to  the 
people  themselves  as  a  unit,  and  to  us  as  a  problem  that  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  solve  as  though  it  were  the  result  of  a  single  historical  process 
and  as  though  it  had  its  historical  origin  in  a  single  psychological 
condition.     I  have  discussed  associations  of  this  type  in  one  of  the 
essays  to  which  I  referred  before.^ 

It  follows  from  this  consideration,  that  under  the  stress  of  a 
uniform  dominant  idea  analogous  forms  may  develop  from  distinct 
sources.     Thus  I  do  not  feel  convinced  that  the  substratum  of  the 
totemism  of  the  tribes  of  northern  British  Columbia  and  southern 
Alaska  must  have  been  the  same.     On  the  contrary,  there  seems 
tobe  evidence  showing  that  their  beginnings  may  have  been  quite 
different.     Still,  historical   contact,   and  the  effect  of  the  idea  of 
privilege  attached  to  position,  seem  to  have  modeled  the  totemic 
customs  of  these  tribes  and  of  their  southern  neighbors,  so  that 
they  have  assumed  similar  forms.     We  call  this  development  from 
distmct  sources  ^  convergence,-  no  matter  whether  the  assimilation 
i^brough^a^ by  internal  psychic  or  by  external  historical  causes. 

1  Some  Traits  of  Primilive  CuLure,  1904. 
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In  order  to  state  my  position  in  regard  to  the  theoretical  problem 
definitely,  I  have  to  add  a  third  point.  Wundt  ^  and  Durkheim  *  use 
the  term  **  totemic  viewpoint'*  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  the  one 
that  I  am  accustomed  to  connect  with  it.  While  they  do  not  dis- 
regard the  connection  between  social  group  and  totemic  ideas,  they 
lay  stress  upon  the  identification  of  man  and  animals;  that  is,  a 
characteristic  feature  of  totemism  in  the  most  restricted  sense  of  the 
term.  This  idea  occurs  in  many  other  aspects  of  the  mental  life  of 
man, — in  his  magic,  art,  etc.  Neither  is  this  view  an  essential  part 
of  the  totemic  complex  in  its  widest  sense.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
call  this  the  basis  of  totemic  phenomena,  one  trait  is  singled  out 
quite  arbitrarily,  and  undue  stress  is  laid  upon  its  totemic  associa- 
tion. It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  an  entirely  different  problem  that 
is  treated  by  these  authors, — a  problem  interesting  and  important 
in  itself,  but  one  which  has  little  bearing  upon  the  question  of  totem- 
ism as  a  social  institution.  Their  problem  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  concepts  referring  to  the  relation  of  man  to  nature, 
which  is  obviously  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  characterization 
of  kinship  groups.  The  only  connection  between  the  two  problems 
is  that  the  concepts  referring  to  the  relation  of  man  to  nature  are 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  characterizing  social,  more  particularly 

kinship  groups. 

I  am  inclined  to  look  at  the  totemic  problem  as  defined  before  in 
a  quite  different  manner.  Its  essential  feature  appears  to  me  the 
association  between  certain  types  of  ethnic  activities  and  kinship 
groups  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term),  in  other  cases  also  a 
similar  association  with  groups  embracing  members  of  the  same 
generation  or  of  the  same  locality.  Since,  furthermore,  exogamy 
is  characteristic  of  kinship  groups,  endogamy  of  generation  groups 
or  local  groups,  it  comes  to  be  the  association  of  varying  types  of 
ethnic  activities  with  exogamy  or  endogamy.  The  problem  is, 
how  these  conditions  arose. 

The  recognition  of  kinship  groups,  and  with  it  of  exogamy,  is  a 


»i< 


1  Volkerpsychologie,  Vol.  11,  Part  2  (1906).  pp.  238  et  seq.:  Element  der  Volkerpsy- 
chologie,  191 2,  pp.  116  et  seq. 

2  Les  Formes  Elemenlaires  de  la  Vie  Religieuse. 
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hrdge  the  antiquity  of  an  ethT'"",. "  "'*'•       ^'  '^^  ^^'"'^-ble  to 

The  use  of  stone,  ire   , In Jl-^""'"^"°"  ""^  '^^  "niversah'ty 

f  versa..     On  t^'l^S^^i^^r^^^^y  ""'''  ^"^  ''^  ^«  "- 

a  so  is  very  old.     The  .U    Z^l^^^  "^T  ^'^^  ^^^^^^^ 

of  universal  occurrence  is  due  t^  ^7^*'°"'  '''^'  -  Phenomenon 

•■egularly.  can  be  made  for  the  t   T''     '  """^^'^  ''^^^  '^^ds  to  it 

We  may.  therefore    consL^er'' ^^"P' ^^  ^^  the  other  cases^ 

totemism  arose.  '^°^"'">'  ^«  ^^e  condition  on  which 

group  itself  remained  small    T„  thl  ''"'  ''^  '''  ^«  ^^^^t  the 

to  the  ever-recurrin,  breaL^tf^^^™-''/-^''- P^^apsowin, 

cohesion  was  very  slight,  the  exL  ^  '"^^  ^'"^"^'-  ""its, 

-ain«l  restricted  to  ^he  fanshfoT  ^"^  ""^  ^'"^^^  ^^^  - 
tenn.  so  that  there  mus^  a^^Iy^hrLT  ''f  "^^"^'  ^^"^^  «^  ^^^^ 
co-ordinate  independent  family  groups  ^VT  """'"  "'  ^™^" 
^hich  IS  exemplified  by  the  EskimoT'  u  "'°"  ^^  *'''«  type. 

On  the  other  hand!  whef  thrtl^^l' ^^ '"'  ^^  ^^^-'-• 
consciousness  of  blood  relationship  m.         ."^  f  ^'^''  ""''^•«"'  the 
longer  period;  and  if  the  idea  oft cesTre         J""'  '^^^"^^  ^^  ^ 
Jhole  group,  a  certain  pressure  m"  T^  "^'^'^  ^'th  the 

desire  to  recognize  at  onceTn  TndH  T"  ^^^"  ^^"'ted  from  the 
g-up.     This  may  be  a^^om;^  "h  J^^^^^^^     ^'-^"^  to  the  inces 
cance  of  terms  of  relationshirbrmll  :fTr  °'  ^'^^  ^•^"-«- 
«;e  -cest  group  may  be  disri^g^is'Sr       ."'  ''^  "^"^^^^^  ^^ 
Many  systems  of  relationship  in^udfs.  T  '^'  '""'  "'  ''^  *"^^- 
tives;  but  with   increasing  size  of  K  1 ""''  ^  "'^'^^tion  of  rela- 
also  ultimately  lead  to  the  "X    '     *  "  *"'''  ''"  '°""  "^^t 
tionship  out  of  the  incest  group  "''"""^'^^^-known  rela- 

The  assignment  of  an  individual  tn  tt.     • 
when  the  whole  group  is  given  so  "e         .;"''''  ^°"P  '«  easiest 

as  this  existed   .f  K  "'^  "^ark  of  recognition      A 

existed,  It  became  possible  tf»  r-»*  •      .     ^"'"O"-     As  soon 


no  longer  traceable.  It  is  not  necessary  that  such  an  assignment 
should  be  made  by  naming  the  group.  Common  characteristics, 
like  a  ritual  or  symbols  belonging  to  the  whole  group,  would  have 
the  same  result. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  characterization  of  an  incest  group 
presupposes  the  development  of  the  concept  of  the  unilateral  family. 
Where  this  concept  does  not  prevail,  permanent  differentiation  of 
subgroups  of  the  tribe  can  hardly  develop.  The  origin  of  the  uni- 
lateral family  must  probably  also  be  looked  for  in  the  conditions  of 
life  of  the  primitive  economic  group.  Where  permanent  marital 
relations  prevailed,  and  both  maternal  and  paternal  lines  were 
represented  in  the  economic  group,  conditions  for  the  development 
of  a  unilateral  family  were  absent.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  presented 
by  the  Eskimo.  Where,  however,  marital  conditions  were  unstable 
and  the  women  remained  members  of  the  parental  economic  group, 
maternal  descent  was  the  only  one  possible.  Where  in  the  case  of 
more  permanent  marital  relations  either  husband  or  wife  separated 
from  his  or  her  parental  group  and  joined  the  opposite  parental 
group,  conditions  favored  the  growth  of  unilateral  families.  Such 
changes  of  domicile  may  have  been  determined  by  a  variet>'  of 
considerations.  They  would  result  even  in  primitive  conditions 
where  property  right  in  the  man's  hunting  territory  existed,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  the  strange  woman  would  join  the  economic 
group  of  the  man.  We  might  expect  in  this  case  the  develop- 
ment of  paternal  families.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  prop- 
erty right  in  agricultural  land  prevailed,  the  man  may  have 
joined  the  woman's  group  and  a  maternal  family  would  have 
developed.  Possibly  this  may  be  related  to  the  prevalence  of 
maternal  descent  among  the  agricultural  tribes  of  North  America- 
It  is  not  my  aim  to  follow  out  here  the  development  of  the 
unilateral  family.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  a  varied  develop- 
ment  may  be  expected  under  varying  primitive  conditions. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  elements  of  totemic  organization 
are  given  wherever  a  unilateral  family  is  designated  by  some  char- 
acteristic feature. 

Furthermore,    wherever    unilateral    descent    prevails,    either 
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paternal  or  maternal,  there  must  be  a  tendency  towards  a  decrease 
of  the  number  of  lines  that  constitute  the  exogamic  units.  This 
must  be  the  case  the  more,  the  smaller  the  number  of  individuals 
constituting  the  tribal  unit  and  the  slower  the  rate  of  increase  of 
population.  If  we  assume  as  initial  point  a  number  of  women,  all 
representing  distinct  lines,  then  all  those  men  (or  women)  whose 
descendants  do  not  reach  maturity  and  those  who  have  only  sons 
(or  daughters,  as  the  case  may  be)  will  not  become  originators  of 
lines,  and  obviously  the  number  of  lines  will  decrease  with  the 
progress  of  generations,  unless  this  tendency  is  counteracted  by 
new  accessions  or  by  sub-division  into  new  lines.  In  small  social 
units  the  reduction  would  continue  until  only  two  exogamic  units 
are  left.  Historical  evidence  of  the  extinction  of  unilateral  families 
is  represented  in  the  disappearance  of  families  of  the  European 
nobility.* 

The  three  lines  of  development,  namely  the  restriction  of  the 
incest  group  to  the  family  without  the  occurrence  of  large  exogamic 
groups,  the  extension  of  terms  of  relationship  over  larger  groups, 
and  the  naming  or  other  characterization  of  exogamic  groups  are 
all  represented  in  the  ethnological  data  that  have  been  collected. 

If  the  theory  outlined  here  is  correct,  we  must  expect  to  find  a 
great  variety  of  devices  used  for  the  purpose  of  characterizing 
exogamic  groups,  which  must  develop  according  to  the  general 
cultural  type  to  which  the  people  belong.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such 
cases,  when  the  characterization  of  the  group  is  due  to  the  tendency 
to  develop  a  distinguishing  mark,  all  these  marks  must  be  of  the 
same  type,  but  diflFerent  in  contents.  It  does  not  seem  plausible 
that  distinguishing  traits  should  belong  to  entirely  distinct  domains 
of  thought;  that  one  group  might  be  recognized  by  a  name,  another 
one  by  a  ritual,  a  third  one  by  crests  or  emblems.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  classification  as  manifested  in  the  mental  life  of  man 
shows  that  the  basis  of  classification  must  always  be  founded  on 
the  same  fundamental  concepts.  We  may  conclude,  conversely, 
that  the  homology  of  distinguishing  marks  of  social  divisions  of  a 
tribe  is  a  proof  that  they  are  due  to  a  classificatory  tendency. 

Columbia  llNivKRsmr,  New  York  City 
^  Fahlbeck,  Dor  Adel  Schwcdens. 
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ETHNOLOGY. — The  modern  growth  of  the  totem  pole  on  the  Northwest 
Coast.^    Marius   Barbeau,   Dominion  Ethnologist,   National 
Miiseum,  Ottawa,  Canada.     (Communicated  by  H.  B.  Hum- 
phrey.) 
Totem  poles  were  once  a  characteristic  form  of  plastic  art  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  in  British  Columbia  and  southern 
Alaska.  The  natives  took  pride  in  them  and  strained  every  nerve  to 
make  them  worthy  symbols  of  their  own  social  standing  and  achieve- 
ments. ,    , 

But  the  carvers  were  not  artists  in  our  present  acception  of  the 
term;  they  were  not  permitted  to  give  free  rein  to  their  imagmation  or 
fancy.  They  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  cedar 
tree  they  were  to  carve,  nor  the  spot  in  the  village  where  it  was  to  be 
erected  after  it  was  carved,  nor  even  the  selection  or  the  numl^r  of 
the  figures  they  were  hired  to  execute.  Their  art  was  not  considered 
aesthetic;  it  was  useful.  Regulated  by  custom,  it  fulfilled  a  social 
purpose  and  was  the  chief  vehicle  of  a  system  of  heraldry  which  in  a 
short  time  grew  to  abnormal  proportions.  Hence  its  vital  importance 

in  the  life  of  the  natives. 

The  totems,  what  they  «^ere.— The  totems  whose  figures  appear  on 
the  poles  were  not,  as  often  misrepresented,  pagan  gods  or  fetishes, 
nor  did  they  stand  for  clan  ancestors.  Their  spiritual  significance 
was  quite  secondary;  they  were  not  worshipped  or  even  revered  for 
their  own  sake.  First  of  all  they  were  symbols  in  the  nature  of  Euro- 
pean coat-of-arms  or  badges  of  ownership,  and  they  usually  illustrated 
historic  events  either  true  or  fictitious. 

When  a  new  totemic  emblem  was  introduced-this  happened  on  y 
seldom— an  explanation  of  its  origin  and  significance  was  usually 
furnished;  this  was  purely  stereotyped.  The  people  were  not  credu- 
lous enough  to  believe  their  own  tales,  nor  presumably  the  other  toiK 

*Th?  Raven,  the  Wolf,  the  Eagle  and  the  Thunderbird  were  four 

>  Address  before  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  delivered  April  21,  1938. 
Received  June  27,  1938. 
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of  the  outstanding  totems  of  the  Northwest  Coast.  They  were  used 
in  most  places  from  Alaska  to  the  Strait  of  Georgia.  Yet  hardly  any 
effort  was  made  to  explain  how  they  had  become  the  exclusive  badges 
of  definite  families.  They  were  hereditary  and  taken  for  granted.  Nor 
was  a  Raven  or  a  Wolf  god  supposed  to  exist  in  that  country.  At  best 
the  Raven  was  a  culture  hero  of  ancient  folk  tales,  quite  apart  from 
heraldry.  And  I  wonder  whether  the  Eagle  emblem,  admittedly  re- 
cent, is  not  a  mere  imitation  of  the  Russian  imperial  crest.  Like  it,  it 
often  appears  as  a  double-headed  eagle,  and  it  originated  in  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Russians,  about  the  time  of  their  occupation. 
When  a  stereotyped  explanation  is  given  of  the  origin  of  an  emblem 
it  runs  like  this : 

A  man  named  Small-frogs  long  ago  was  starving  with  his  family,  up  the 
Nass.  As  he  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  a  monster  emerged  from  the  water 
— Large-eyes,  with  a  huge  human  face.  Assisted  by  his  human  family,  he 
cut  this  being  in  half  and  succeeded  in  pulling  the  outer  part  of  its  body  out 
of  the  water.  Later  he  gave  a  feast  to  the  people,  and  adopted  Large-eyes 
as  an  emblem.  It  was  represented  pictorially  with  a  large  human  face  and  a 
body  without  legs — just  a  trunk. 

A  story  of  this  kind  was  of  little  importance  to  the  people.  What 
mattered  was  the  feast  given  and  the  presents  distributed  to  confer 
prestige  upon  the  emblem  which  was  supposed  to  illustrate  it.  With- 
out this  consecration  no  emblem  ever  came  into  existence,  for  it 
would  have  had  no  status,  no  social  recognition.  It  would  have  been 
an  object  of  ridicule. 

The  figures  or  totems  most  commonly  used,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned,  were  those  of  familiar  animals :  the  Frog,  the  Killer- whale, 
the  Bear,  the  Owl,  the  Halibut  and  the  Starfish.  A  number  of  other 
themes,  localized,  were  derived  from  the  fauna,  the  flora  and  the 
traditions  of  the  country.  Such  phenomena  as  the  Rainbow,  the 
Stars,  the  Earthquake,  the  Glacier,  casually  appeared  in  the  list  of 
clan  and  personal  badges.  Among  them  we  find  even  the  White-man's 
dog,  the  Palisade  and  the  Waggon-road. 

The  totem  poles,  where  and  how  they  stood. — There  were  carved  house 
poles  and  totem  poles  proper,  detached,  that  stood  in  front  of  the 
houses.  Smaller  poles  with  grave-boxes  were  also  found  among  some 
of  the  tribes,  mostly  in  the  southern  districts.  House-front  paintings, 
carved  house-posts  and  graveyard  structures  were  more  ancient  than 
detached  poles.  The  detached  totem  poles  as  a  fashion  were  fairly 
recent. 

The  village  houses  almost  always  stood  in  a  row  along  the  water 
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Fig.  1. — The  row  of  totem  poles  at  Kitwanga,  on  the  upper  Skeena  river.  This 
village  on  the  Canadian  National  Railway  line  to  Prince  Rupert  is  often  visited  by 
tourists  in  the  summer.  Fio.  2. — The  Salmon  pole  of  Angeedaw,  now  at  the  Royal 
Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  one  of  the  finest  poles  of  the  Nass  river  type. 

front,  quite  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  either  in  the  coves  or  along 
the  rivers.  The  Tsimsyan  were  the  only  people  of  the  true  West  Coast 
nations  whose  habitat  consisted  of  rivers  as  well  as  of  the  adjacent 
sea  coast.  The  villages  of  two  of  their  sub-nations  (the  Niskae  and  the 
Gitksan)  dotted  the  whole  length  of  two  rivers — the  Nass  and  the 
Skeena,  close  to  the  Alaskan  boundary.  It  is  only  there  that  we  find 
totem  poles  away  from  the  coast,  up  the  rivers,  as  far  as  two  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  tide- waters. 

The  detached  poles  stood  in  a  row,  in  front  of  the  owners'  houses 
— a  few  feet  away,  and  quite  close  to  the  waterfront.  They  extended 
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the  whole  length  of  the  village,  in  an  impressive,  though  irregular, 
row  of  tall  carved  columns  sometimes  surmounted  by  detached  figures 
of  birds,  animals  and  people. 

Totem  poles  until  recently  stood  along  the  village  fronts  of  only  a 
few  nations  in  the  north:  the  Haidas  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  the 
Nass  River  people  and  the  southern  Tlingit,  of  Alaska.  Elsewhere 
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Fia.  3. — Totem  poles  at  Skidegate,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

they  were  either  non-existent  or  very  few.  The  only  way  of  showing 
the  owner's  crests,  when  this  was  done,  was  by  means  of  painted 
designs  on  the  house  fronts,  or  a  few  carved  portals. 

A  pole  was  left  to  stand. as  many  years  as  nature  would  permit. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  poles  belonged  to  the  same  family,  but  had 
been  erected  at  different  times  as  memorials  to  chiefs  after  their 
death,  one  generation  apart  from  the  other.  They  stood  side  by  side, 
and  were  part  of  the  village  cluster.  Some  of  the  poles  leaned  to  one 


i 
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Itt'om  fo"^ n!r  'f'  r"''r  ^  ^^^P^^^^^  ^^  P-P-  I*  --«  not  the 

Tn  On  e  fTn       '/  ^''^'^V'"*  '  P"^''  ^^^^^^^  P^^^^"°"«  ^^^  condi- 
tion. Once  fallen,  it  was  pushed  aside,  if  it  were  in  the  way  it  decaved 

gradually  or  was  cut  up  and  burnt  as  firewood.  '  ^ 

of  IhemlZ  ""fX  V^'  ^''^^'  "^  '^'  Q^^^"  Charlotte  Island  and 
o   ttev  W   K  ^'''  ?'^'''  ^"^^  "^""''^y  f^"^'^  ^nd  disappeared, 

poles,  on  the  A  askan  coast,  are  being  preserved  where  they  stand 
The  only  collection  that  is  still  fairly  intact  is  that  of  the  GRksan 
tribes  on  the  upper  Skeena  River,  in  northern  British  Colum^  a  It 
consists  of  over  one  hundred  poles,  in  isolated  village  groups"' from 
a  few  to  about  thirty,  in  the  eight  tribal  villages  of  the  upper  sLer 
anTRlnw:;:.'"         '""'  '"""^'  '^  *'^  ^^^^^^-  Government 

The  natives  abandoned  their  old  villages  and  moved  to  new 
quarters,  many  years  ago.  The  old  village  sites  are  now  deserted-  thi 
plank  houses  have  fallen  in,  and  the  totem  poles  were  forsaken  in 
those  former  abodes  of  native  life.  They  fall  down  and  decay,  whi^ 
others  lean  precariously  or  totter  in  the  wind,  soon  to  come  down  with 
a  crash.  A  few  of  the  finest  clusters,  among  the  Tsimsyan,  were  w  1 
fully  destroyed  m  recent  years.  They  reminded  the  modern  villagers 
too  much  of  their  breech-clout  ancestors  whom  they  were  anxious  to 
deny  and  forget,  m  their  haste  to  ape  the  white  people 

The  art  of  totem  pole  carving  now  wholly  belongs  to  the  past.  As 
It  IS  not  really  ancient,  it  has  covered  altogether  less  than  a  hundred 
years,  mostly  from  1840  to  1880.  For  the  Haidas  and  the  Niskae  it 

'Zn  tV  n'r^  ^^'''*  ^l^^-  ^^''^^^'^  it  ^^'tively  survived  till  after 
1900.  The  Gitksan  near  Hazelton  have  erected  a  few  poor  specimens 
in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  age  of  totem  poles.~lt  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  totem  poles  are 
hundreds  of  years  old.  They  could  not  be.  A  green  tree,  cut  down 
carved  and  planted  without  preservative  cannot  stand  very  long  as 
It  IS  highly  perishable.  It  rots  at  the  base,  and  its  weight  together 
with  the  wind  brmgs  it  down  within  a  fairly  definite  span  of  years- 
of ten  less  than  fifty  years  on  the  coast,  where  the  moisture  is  intense 
and  the  muskeg  foundation  is  corrosive.  Up  the  rivers,  where  the 
climate  is  drier  and  the  soil  is  sandy,  some  of  the  poles,  the  oldest 
have  stood  as  long  as  70  or  perhaps  80  years.  They  are  the  most 
archaic  specimens  of  the  kind.  A  minute  examination  of  each  one  of 
them  on  the  upper  Skeena  has  made  it  clear  that  the  art  of  totem 
polecarving  evolved  out  of  humble  beginnings  mostly  after  1840  In 
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a  short  period  of  intensive  development  it  passed  through  two  or  three 

phases  or  styles. 

Practically  all  the  poles  of  the  Haidas  and  the  Tlingit  as  we  know 
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Fig  4  — Totem  poles  at  Gitwinklkool,  a  Gitksan  Ti]]a«;e  on  the  Grease  trail  be- 
tween the  Skeena  and  the  Nass  rivers.  Fig.  5.— The  Woman  and  Lixard  pole  of  Git- 
larhdamks,  upper  Nass,  now  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto;  a  fine  carving 
in  a  state  of  decay.  It  was  part  of  a  totem  pole,  one  of  llie  oldest. 

them  were  carved  between  1860  and  1880,  at  the  time  when  the  fur 
trade  on  the  Northwest  Coast  and  at  Victoria  was  at  its  height  and 
native  ambition  had  not  yet  been  mined  by  the  introduction  of 

Christianity. 

The  growth  of  the  system  of  native  heraldry. — ^The  growth  of  heraldry 


on  the  Northwest  Coast  coincides  with  that  of  the  art  which  served 
it  as  a  vehicle.  On  the  whole  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  very  ancient 

or  prehistoric. 

Archaeologists  so  far  have  failed  to  unearth  anything  like  the 
present  totems,  even  in  miniature  form.  The  small  stone  or  bone 
carvings  and  rock  engravings  that  have  been  found  in  many  places, 
when  they  are  old,  are  of  a  different  type — rather  formless  and  natur- 
istic.  They  have  very  little  in  common  with  the  highly  stylized  art  of 
such  tribes  as  the  Haidas,  the  Tsimsyan  and  the  Tlingit. 

The  generation  of  wood-carvers  that  worked  from  1860  to  1880  is 
acknowledged  by  the  natives  as  the  best.  The  names  of  the  craftsmen 
have  been  partly  compiled ;  their  work  can  often  be  identified.  They 
belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  Niskae,  the  Haida  and  the  South- 
ern Tlingit  tribes. 

One  of  the  two  best-known  carvers  of  the  Haidas,  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands,  was  Edenshaw.  This  name  is  hereditary,  as  are  the 
personal  names.  Out  of  three  generations  of  Edenshaws,  the  second, 
from  1840  to  1880,  was  that  of  the  best  wood-carver  of  that  name. 
The  earliest  of  the  three  was  an  expert  metal  worker,  evidently  some- 
time after  the  introduction  of  metals  by  European  sea  traders. 

The  older  tribes  of  the  Tsimsyan  still  remember  a  time  when  their 
ancestors  were  not  totemistic,  had  few  if  any  emblems,  and  did  not 
observe  the  rule  of  exogamic  marriage,  which  is  the  outstanding 
feature  of  totemic  organization.  Yet  the  Tsimsyan  are  now  one  of 
the  only  three  totemistic  nations  of  the  Coast. 

If  this  type  of  social  organization  and  its  counterpart  in  heraldry 
existed  at  all  before  the  coming  of  the  Russians,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  no  evidence  can  be  found  to  prove  it,  whereas 
every  indication  points  to  its  spread  and  development  since. 

The  early  mariners  and  discoverers,  from  1779  to  1800,  failed  to  ob- 
serve any  real  detached  totem  poles,  among  the  Haidas,  the  Tsim- 
syan or  the  Tlingit.  Only  a  very  few  house  posts  and  portals,  roughly 
carved,  crude  masks  and  carved  objects,  were  seen  in  various  places 
and,  in  one  village,  house-front  paintings.  Some  drawings  of  these 
were  made  by  the  visitors  at  the  time.  They  are  the  only  evidence  that 
is  left  of  native  art  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

From  one  or  two  of  those  records,  it  is  clear  that  the  typical  styli- 
zation  of  West  Coast  art  already  existed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  Alaskan  frontier.  But  it  must  have  been  fairly  restricted 
in  scope,  at  the  time,  and  also  in  the  area  of  its  diffusion.  Was  this 
stylization  aboriginal  or  derivative? 
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It  had  every  chance  of  being  derivative.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  say 
from  where,  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  comparative  data.  Advanced 
stylization  can  be  the  result  only  of  intense  cultural  development, 
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T?io  6  —The  Eaele's  Nest  pole,  of  Gitiks  on  the  lower  Nass.  It  now  stands,  sixtv- 
six  Ve'et  WX  thf  vro^^£s-\^^  ^X"»OraH?"lS'reun.''lorlnTo^  U 
^lZ'::tS^-i'^e\lnV^!n^'^^  finLun'  existence.  From  the  lower  Nass. 

such  as  never  had  happened  on  the  Northwest  Coast  in  prehistoric 

trimGS 

From  distant  resemblances,  it  seems  that  some  of  the  Northwest 

Coast  designs,  like  the  culture  itself,  are  of  an  Asiatic  type.Jhe  use 

TnasJfs  is  mnHpi-n  among  the  northemmosi' 
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^"t  it  seems  to  have  Uo  ^^^ 

carved  memoHoi  ^^  ^^  of  the  Parifi.  !    u      ^^^*  P^^P^e 

Ws  in  rZ  r'  *^*^'^-  "These  a,^  2o  tn  '"'  ^'^^^^^  *-" 
Zealand  can^d  'pST''  ?^  ^  *«»«  So^th  Lt  S?  ""^  ^--"« 
^iver,  in  Britf.lf^^  "**  '''"^'^  ««emble  the  omI  T  °^  *^^  ^ew 
for  th;  ofc?^  ^:'r  ^^'  t^at  the  ones  til  r  "^  t '  ^  *^^  ^ass 
It  is  quite  r!;^!  *^^^«e  of  erecting  them  K  T^^  ^"  "^^«taken 
over  toThe  C' ^  V^*  *^«  KanaC'^of  thl  '^'1%^^^  ^^^"^^^^l- 
"^ay  have  h!d     ^  ^t'"^^^  ^«««t  by  the  eal  r      ^^''  ^^^^^h* 

manv  nnm+o  •       "^"'  *he  camngs  of  th*.  ««  *u  ^  "^""^  of  this  local 

dead  originaw  ronl.t^^'  <-•-  -  -tor^l  X„?r  t' 
to  the  present  Alaska„  flT,  ^^^^  "'  ""e  lower  Na-Tl?^  ,"'' 
there  than  elseXre  i.  T^'  ""  «^  «»««t.  ButTf  rt^Jlf  "''"'•  "'"^o 

tt:  Ko:£^"-^  -  tt^j -/i  ¥  - -p^' 

'^  nnstianity  about  IX-^ui       ^  *"™»  as  it  passed  under  ih^  k 
the  Wion  in  .i™'  "  -^"^  »'  »  '-'o.  to^^  tl^ZZ:! 
"  18  far  more  likely  that  f ho  n  -^ 

^r/eolTr  T"'^  '^■'-''^'evrr^S^^I  ?"*''' '»itated  the 

weeks,  exchanges  of  alj  kinds   h«^  •    ''^  ^^^^  during  several 

^ere  norn^al.  Cultural  feahfiS'oJ  th  V^'^^  ^""^^^^s  and  quarret 
by  the  strangers  and  imitat^  :LS;f^«  ^  ^  --It  were  o b'rv S 
t^  ?   t^?""'  ^^^  ^"«^-n  to  tC^  t«T°^  ?  particular.  The  Na's 
that  whole  countiy.  And  thelTt^^^      ^  ^'"^  ^^''^^  the  bestTn 
tallest  seen  anywhere.  The  tweMvTh'?  "'  ""'''  '^^  ^n^^t  and  the 

JHHHH^^^^^^         e  oest  on  the  sea  coast.  They 
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Figs.  1-6. — For  explanation  see  opposite  page. 
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Vol.  IZ   Mo.  a.  -  Olj^aU  -  <^^x*^x   1^^' 

will  perhaps  appreciate  Redfield's  volume  less  than  students  in  other  circles.    It  is 

likely  however  to  influence  them  more  than  they  realize.  Its  originality,  saturation, 

and  skilled  scholarship,  expressed  through  the  medium  of  a  style  both  restrained  and 

felicitous,  render  it  a  landmark  and  should  make  it  a  model 

A.  L.  Kroeber 


/ 


Bulletin  of  the  Texas  Archaeological  and  Palaeoniological  Society,  volume  2.  (Abilene, 
published  by  the  Society,  September,  1930.  99  pp.,  26  pb.) 
This  volume  contains  teh  -brief  archaeological  reports,  nearly  aU  of  them  based 
on  new  data.  There  are  reports  VtJ>« 'o1o™»g:  sites  and  artifacts  in  the  Nueces 
area  coast  pottery,  burned  rock  moulHjs  in  southwest  Texas,  shelter  caves  about  El 
Paso-  also,  Canadian  valley.  Coke  count^vmick  and  Grand  Prairies,  Abilene.  It  is 
clear'that  Texas,  like  California  and  the  Aihwitic  dope,  b  rich  in  ancient  remams, 
though  not  in  general  erf  a  showy  or  "attractivenyije,  and  that  regional  variation  is 
definite    With  the<;omplete  disappearance  of  local  ethnology,  the  archaeology  be- 
comes doubly  significant.   After  aU,  what  tie-up  the  ancient.  Southwest  and  South- 
east had,  should  have  existed  chiefly  in  this  stote.  The  society  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  efforts  and  results,  and  wished  wider  support  for  its  important  endeavors. 

A.  L.  Kroeber 


Totem  Poles  of  Gitksan.    C.  M.  Barbeaf.    (National  Museum  of  Canada,  Bull. 
^61,  1930.) 

I  found  Barbeau's  Totem  Poles  of  the  Gititsan,  an  otherwise  valuable  book 
on  the  totem  poles  of  the  Northwest,  very  misleading  when  treating  on  the  origin 

and  history  of  totem  poles.  _  ,        r  xt    ^u 

Anyone  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  eariy  history  of  this  section  of  North 
America,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  founded  on  tiie  works  quoted  by  him,  will  note  a 
number  of  errors  in  the  identification  of  the  locaHties  referred  to,  errors  that  place 
them  in  wrong  linguistic  groups-Uius  making  his  deductions  very  unsound.  He 
apparently  does  not  realize  the  earUer  traders  and  explorers  seldom  landed— doing 
their  trading  under  sail,  being  afraid  of  treachery  of  the  Indians  and  not  knowing 
suitable  anchorages  in  the  most  productive  area  of  the  sea  otter.  Take  for  instance 
Captain  Dixon;  though  he  worked  up  and  down  tiie  coasts  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
islands,  no  mention  is  made  of  anchoring  or  landing  at  a  village.  He,  hke  others 
of  his  day,  depended  on  Captain  Cook's  chart;  and  made  either  for  Nootka  or 
Prince  William's  sounds  to  replenish  his  supply  of  wood  and  water. 

As  for  the  origin  of  the  totem  poles  among  the  Haida,  nothing  definite  is  known, 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  a  well  esUblished  custom  by  1800-not  only  do  we 
have  the  references  given  us  by  Douglas  in  1789.  Bartiett  and  Marchand  in  1791 
but  also  the  interesting  note  that  the  crew  of  the  ship  "Jefferson"  (Captain  Roberts) 
assisted  in  smoothing  and  erecting  a  totem  pole  on  North  Island  in  1794  When 
r«m,llP  dfi  Ronuefeuil  visited  the  four  Masset  villages  in  1818,  he  remarks  that    the 
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analytically,  sensitively,  sympathetically,  with  full  appreciation  of  its  values,  both 
intrinsic  and  in  their  interplay.  With  that,  the  study  is  objectively  doci^mented; 
more  fully  so,  it  seems,  than  the  author's  modest  disclaimer  might  lead  olie  to  sup- 
pose; sufficiently,  at  any  rate,  for  a  work  which  pioneers  its  field.  This  is  not  to  de- 
cry by  comparison  the  importance  of  the  sociological  part  of  Teotihuacan.  Gamio's 
work  is  formally  more  ambitious,  but  Redfield's  is  compacter,  more  beautifully  or- 
ganized, more  effective  in  its  impression,  at  least  on  non-Mexicans.  Teotihuacan  is 
monumental,  Tepoztlan  should  set  a  precedent.  Perhaps  a  culture  like  that  of  Mex- 
ico can  be  best  described  by  the  right  foreigner  just  because  he  is  not  so  enmeshed 
by  his  feelings.  / 

The  chapter  titles  outline  the  scope  and  in  part  the  point  of  view  of  the  book: 
The  Mexican  Folk;  the  Village  of  Tepoztlan;  the  Material  Culture;  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Community;  the  Organization  of  the  Village;  the  Rhythms  of  the  Social 
Life;  a  Tepoztecan  Book  of  Days;  the  Ritual  of  Life  and  Death;  the  Division  of 
Labor;  Magic  and  Medicine;  Literacy  and  Literature;  the  Santo  and  the  Veterano; 
the  Folk  in  a  City  World;  the  Intermediate  Culture.  The  interest  is  never  in  the  cul- 
ture per  se  alone,  alwayiSi  much  in  the  community  that  carries  the  culture  and  in  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  this  community  culture.    Historical  and  geographical 
aspects  are  not  ignored  but  touched  as  lightly  as  possible.    There  is  a  map  of  the 
pueblo,  but  none  of  the  municipalidad  of  which  it  is  the  heart.  Whether  an  element 
of  the  culture  is  Spanish  or  Aztec  in  origin  is  always  indicated  if  possible;  whether 
it  became  established  as  a  result  of  the  Conquest,  in  the  long  Colonial  period,  or 
since  Independence,  is  often  not  even  inquired  into.   Nor  has  archive  documenta- 
tion been  seriously  used.  The  interest  is  not  in  how  things  came  to  be  in  Tepoztlan, 
but  in  how  they  interact  now.  The  approach  thus  is  dynamic.  But  it  is  the  dynamics 
of  today  that  are  examined  and  revealed,  with  no  doubt  a  sub-liminal  sense  of  to- 
morrow; not  the  dynamics  of  the  long  past  of  which  the  today  is  the  making.  Here 
again  the  parallel  holds  with  Middletown  and  fails  with  Teotihuacan.    It  is  the 
changes  occurring  in  the  Mexican  folk  culture  due  to  the  spread  of  city  ways,  the 
conflicts  between  correctos  and  tontos,  that  Redfield  sets  out  primarily  to  study  as 
an  example  of  how  primitive  man  becomes  civilized,  the  peasant  urbanized.   Social 
change  is  his  theme.    Ethnology  he  links  with  archaeology  as  history,  and  sets  oflf 
from  social  anthropology  (in  the  Radcliffe-Brown  definition),  which  he  sees  as  the 
study  of  process  in  culture  change. 

The  volume  accordingly  might  be  placed  thus  in  a  series:  the  old-line  generaliz- 
ing sociology;  Ogburn's  Social  Change)  Middletown,  which  is  ethnological  in  its  field 
technique,  but  still  concerned  with  ourselves;  Tepotzlan;  Radcliffe-Brown,  who  seeks 
laws,  but  deals  with  primitives  untouched  by  our  civilization;  Malinowski,  who  not 
only  is  but  wants  to  be  ethnographer;  Boas,  who  deals  almost  solely  with  function 
or  process  but  insists  on  calling  it  history;  and  beyond,  perhaps  the  majority  of  an- 
thropologists, who,  avowedly  or  not,  do  deal  with  historical  problems. 

Partly  because  of  the  leaning  toward  sociology  and  partly  because  of  the  relative 
unfamiliarity  of  the  subject  matter,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  some  anthropologists 
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'^^:kz's:Ti:^z:"z  'T't^  ^-^  ^^^  ^^^-  -^«  ^--^-^^ 

the  principal  inhabitTnraTd^     Xat^^^^^^^^^^^^^      '7T'  '''  '"'^'^  ^' 

The  first  totem  poles  to  be  refrrredr south  oMh    a7         '"^'  "'  ^  ^°*''^-" 

Skidegate  in  1829,  when  Jonathan  rr^^n  .  ^^'''*  "'^  "^  ^^''^  ** 

teer,"  visited  this  vTuri    Tn  I     •  .'^  missionary  on  board  the  trader  "Volun- 

to  Siadeg^s  '     '"  ''"  ^'"™''  ""'  '"^'^^^  ^•^^  f«"--g  entry  with  regard 

o?lt::\t:rod'aT^^^^^^^^  -d  and  before  the  door 

wolf  etc.,  neatly  painted.  ^°™  °^  "^^  ''""^°  countenance,  of  the  dog, 

t^^ll'^er^^:'^^^^        tZ^'uZ  ^'^-^^"^  ^«^-d«  sufficient  to  prove 
before  1830.  ^        ^  *'''  "^'^^  ^^'  ^  '^°™'"°"  P^-^ctice  many  years 

Jo^t  ;trth  tc  ntnS:f r^hTi  -'m '-'--  ^^  ^^^  -^^^ 

recent  years  refer  to  totem  pofe's  in  thTsec  L    tV  m  ^1  "l'"'  '^"^  ''  "«^*  '" 

photographs  or  from  specimens  "oTfeerin  ^nt     T      '  u""  "'"''"'  '""" 
show  10  .dvantaje)  and  »*!  M  ,1  k  """""^  <'»  ""'I""  M"ing  do  poles 

.o- comparative  p^^V;,rLt:rL?.r=e"tt"h"^^^^^^^^^ 
tZ^:^  -  •»  ''  ""'"''^  »"'^  »"»  Lde'Stc'ei^^o^rse' 

WbTen'Tu'id"  LTm—rr'  '''  "'l""'^  <°"'^  "^  »'  '»°  ^P"™'- 
was  placed  T.  ho,  ^irXTop  „Z  Z  'h'  "k""''  "'"■  ""^  ""  -"«" 
The  owners  of  this  tyl"   o^irwUlll^Ho      1,  '°  ''\"™''  ''»n»"'>l  boards. 

for  .hen,  as  was  «PreC.o1.^t.rtX1  e'SiLlr  ht  ""'r  dT"'' 

r.  o'nrnti  Si  r  ™x?.i^"'^r '•"  ^^  «- 

classified  under  theTatterg'oup  '  """*' '  """'  """'''  ^ 

.his^sl  forprtiv'^y^JXleUllt?  e^lfnT  T"  '""  ""'  "'■  " 
Europeans,  moved  over  fromTh    mlX,'  he  NimZh'r™'  T!  ""  '"'"'  "' 

:i^xtniTn-t-rr"h£:^^  ?^^^^^ 

trade  route.  These  Indians,  togefherlu  ,he  KwakS  o'/r  T  ""  "l"""" 
couver  isjand,  origin.il,  s»m  .o\ave  had'oS  ^^e^rt  »  ^r^' T^.g^l- 
wth  Dr.  Tolmie  s  (indrngs  m  1833  among  .he  Milb.nke  Sound  KwakiuU,  he  m.!^ 
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no  mention  of  outside  carvings  or  ''house  front  painting/'  but  describing  carved 
posts  supporting  house  beams. 

Taking  the  Nootkan,  the  Webber  drawing  in  Cook's  third  voyage,  showing 
carved  posts  inside  Macquinna's  house,  represents  the  only  type  of  carved  pole  we 
know  from  this  tribe.  A  few  can  be  seen  in  museums,  the  majority  poorly  carved. 
The  same  may  be  said  about  the  Coast  Salish  with  the  exception  of  Comox,  where 
photographs  taken  in  the  1860's  show  carved  totem  poles  standing  clear  of  the 
houses. 

Not  having  visited  Tlingit  villages  I  cannot  speak  with  any  authority  on  this 
group,  though  Lt.  G.  T.  Emmons  informs  me  that  totem  poles  were  found  in  1867 
at  Old  Wrangel,  a  village  that  had  been  abandoned  in  1835' on  the  establishment 
of  Fort  Wrangel  by  the  Russians. 

With  regard  to  the  Nass  River  Indians  being  on  the  whole  the  best  carvers 
in  the  country,  they  were  no  doubt  in  certain  classes  of  work,  especially  in  por- 
traiture, but  I  quite  agree  with  C.  F.  Newcombe  (The  Haida  Indians,  ICA,  15, 
1906)  that  "the  Haida  excelled  in  the  size,  quality  and  finish  of  their  work  in 
wood."  Carved  wood  dishes,  bone,  horn,  and  tooth  charms  collected  on  the  Nass 
equaled  anything  I  have  observed  in  this  class  of  carving  of  the  Haida,  but  for  intri- 
cate and  artistic  work  on  charms,  one  finds  in  Tlingit  collections  the  finest  speci- 
mens. Another  group  which  has  been  given  little  consideration,  is  the  northern 
Kwakiutl,  chiefly  centered  about  Milbanke  sound.  Of  the  few  old  pieces  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  examine  from  this  tribe,  chiefly  masks,  the  craftsmanship 
equaled  that  found  on  similar  material  further  north.  I  cannot  compare  Nootkan 
carving  with  the  above,  having  seen  few  old  authentic  specimens,  but  for  artistic 
adzed  designs  I  know  no  finer  examples  than  those  formerly  found  in  their  villages. 

Geographically  speaking,  the  mouth  of  the  Nass  was  about  the  center  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  art,  but,  as  can  be  corroborated  by  anyone  having  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  old  collections  made  in  this  area,  other  tribes  equaled  or  surpassed 
them  in  certain  classes  of  carvings. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  corrections  are  made  of  some  of  the  more  noticeable 
errors  in  the  geographical  names  and  the  accepted  interpretations  of  many  of  the 
quotations  from  early  journals.  Page  numbers  refer  to  Bulletin  61,  Totem  Poles  of 
Gitksan. 

Page  12,  note  6.  Hliellen  Pole— 'This  pole  was  the  oldest  pole  Dr.  Newcombe  could  get 
information  on."  Dr.  Newcombe  secured  his  information  in  1911,  from  the  descendants  of 
the  original  owners  which,  checked  with  known  happenings  in  this  area,  gave  him  reason  to 
estimate  the  age  of  the  above  pole  at  approximately  100  years.  He  photographed  it  at  the 
time,  it  stiU  being  supported  by  part  of  the  house  frame,  and  being  well  protected  from  storms 
by  coniferous  trees.  When  the  pole  was  taken  to  Prince  Rupert  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  six  or  eight  feet  off  the  top  on  account  of  decay.  Taking  the  above  reckoning  the  pole 
would  now  be  nearer  120  years  old. 

Page  14.  A  positive  statment  that  "no  totem  poles  were  at  Port  Simpson  in  1857,"  based 
on  a  fanciful  picture  published  in  Arctander's  Apostle  of  Alaska,  is  made  on  very  weak 
grounds,  especially  if  one  critically  examines  the  picture  in  question.   Take  for  instance  four 
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bastions,  when  records  only  mention  two;  palisades  40  feet  high,  if  one  takes  the  average 
Tsimshian  house  to  be  20  feet  to  the  gable,  and  sixteen  houses  shown  adjacent  to  the  fort. 
The  Indian  village  is  known  to  have  extended  well  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  and  many  of  the 
wealthy  Indians  lived  on  the  island  from  which  the  view  of  the  fort  was  made. 

Ten  years  later  (1867)  George  Davidson  states  that  *'The  habitations  numbered  about 
100  and  that  before  most  of  them  there  is  a  tall  thick  post,  carved  with  grotesque  figures" 
(see  Alaska  Coast  Pilot,  1869,  page  18  and  two  illustrations). 

Page  15,  paragraph  4.  "Striking  lack  of  evidence  of  t^e  existence  of  totem  poles  proper- 
several  villages  of  the  Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian,  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  were  often  visited  by 

mariners  in  the  early  days." 

In  paragraph  three  on  the  same  page,  he  mentions  Cook,  Dixon,  Mears,  Vancouver,  Mar- 
chand,  and  La  Perouse.  Cook  only  visited  Nootka  and  Prince  William's  sound;  neither  place 
has  ever  been  credited  with  totem  poles,  other  than  carved  house  supports.  Dixon,  though 
trading  with  the  Haida,  does  not  mention  landing  at  a  single  village.  Mears  himself  did  not 
visit  any  village  later  known  to  have  had  totem  poles.  Vancouver  first  came  in  contact  with 
what  we  know  as  totem  poles  in  Johnson  channel  near  the  mouth  of  Roscoe  inlet,  a  village  of 
the  Bella  Bella  Kwakiutl.  He  did  not  land  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  but  named  and 
roughly  charted  from  off-shore  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  west  coasts  of  this  group. 
Marchand,  who  is  quoted  extensively,  examined  a  very  small  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Queen 
Chariotte  islands  from  Langara  to  Hippa  island  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  officers  were  in 
the  Tsimshian  or  Kwakiutl  country.  La  Perouse,  though  sighting  Queen  Charlotte  islands  and 
Vancouver  island,  made  no  landing  in  either  locality. 

Page  15,  note  3.  A  Vancouver  quotation,  page  16:  "This  village  must  have  been  northern 
Kwakiutl  etc."  The  drawing  mentioned  is  of  Cheslakee's  village  which  was  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nimpkish  river,  Vancouver  island.  Menzies  in  his  manuscript 
calls  the  chief  Cathlagees.  The  village  name  was  Whannock  (Whulk  of  recent  writers)  and 
was  Southern  Kwakiutl. 

Page  15,  note  4.  The  Mears  picture  here  referred  to  is  "The  Launching  of  the  North 
West  America"  at  Friendly  Cove,  a  locality  which,  as  far  as  any  records  or  photographs  show, 
did  not  have  an  outside  pK)le  until  1915. 

Page  16.  The  earliest  drawing  of  a  carved  pole  is  found  in  Bartlett's  Journal,  1790.  This 
is  probably  "one  of  the  great  wooden  images"  seen  and  recorded  by  Captain  Douglas  of  the 
Iphegenia  in  1789,  and  Ingraham  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Hope  1790-92,  where  he  says  they  were 
about  40  feet  high  and  had  carvings  of  men,  frogs,  and  birds.  The  latter  also  mentions  carvings 
before  the  grave  houses  on  North  Island.  The  point  here  is  where  to  distinguish  between  the 
house  frontal  poles,  grave  poles,  and  totem  poles  as  we  know  them  today. 

Page  17,  top  of  page,  "Nootka  houses  were  also  visited  and  described  by  Vancouver  as 
follows"— This  opening  paragraph  is  quoted  from  Vancouver's  Journal,  2;  272,  and  refers  to  a 
Bella  Bella  Kwakiutl  village  in  Johnson  channel  not  far  from  their  present  town.  The  carvings 
mentioned  here  are  the  first  totems  to  be  noted  by  Vancouver. 

Page  17.  The  Marchand  references  are  to  Haida  villages,  the  first  to  a  house  on  the  west 
end  of  Lucy  island  and  the  second  to  the  village  of  Dadens  on  Langara  island,  both  of  which 
places  are  on  the  Northwest  comer  of  Queen  Chariotte  islands,  100  or  more  miles  from  a 
Tsimshian  or  Kwakiutl  village. 

Page  18.  The  Vancouver  quotation  is  the  same  as  that  quoted  above  which  refers  to  the 
Bella  Bella  and  is  not  Nootkan.  As  for  the  conclusion  that  memorial  poles  did  not  exist  at 
this  time  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  all  of  the  above  references  lead  one  to  believe  the 
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contrary.  The  Marchand  extract,  on  the  top  (^  page  18,  m^t  well  refer  to  a  memorial  totem 
and  Ingraham  distinctly  notes  grave  carvings. 

Page  18.  In  the  last  paragraph  on  thb  page,  the  statement  that  the  only  large  carvings 
were  house  posts,  short,  stumpy  and  crude,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  early  references.  The  Bart- 
lett  picture  is  of  a  pole  double  the  height  of  the  house  and  Ingraham  says  poles  40  feet  high, 
which  is  about  the  height  of  the  average  pole  as  we  know  them.  Wliether  crude  or  not  is  hard 
to  prove;  this  term  is  used  today  by  many  people  viewing  our  finest  specimens. 

Page  19.  The  poles  described  by  Cook,  Dixon,  Bartlett,  might  be  called  "transitionary 
poles,"  as  it  is  noted  even  at  a  later  date  that  the  Tlingit  preferred  to  fell  their  trees  with 
stone  implements  rather  than  with  the  iron  axes  in  their  possession  at  the  time.  The  carving 
was  probably  done  with  metal  tools,  either  secured  by  trade  or  from  wrecks  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. It  might  be  well  to  note  here  that  few  bone  or  stone  celts  and  knife  blades,  suitable  for 
fine  carving,  have  ever  been  collected  from  the  Haida,  though  a  great  many  heavy  hammers 
and  adzes  are  preserved. 

Page  19.  Previous  to  1 774  there  are  no  records  of  the  Northwest  Coast  having  been  visited 
by  whites  as  far  south  as  the  Queen  Chariotte  islands. 

Page  20.  The  third  paragraph  on  this  page  reads  in  part:  "Foralthough  the  Russians  live 
amongst  them."  This  is  not  an  extract  from  Captain  Cook  in  1778,  but  from  Captain  Van- 
couver's Journal,  3:  199,  1794,  and  refers  to  the  natives  of  Cook  inlet  and  Kodiak  island. 

Page  20.  The  white  man  left  at  King  George's  sound  was  Mr.  Mackay  from  James 
Strange's  expedition  which  visited  Nootka  with  the  vessels  Captain  Cook  and  Experiment  in 
1786.  Mackay  remained  at  Nootka  with  the  object  of  cornering  the  fur  for  Strange  on  his 
next  visit. 

Page  21.  The  Marchand  description  of  a  house  at  Dadens,  Langara  island,  has  always 
been  considered  by  ethnologists  familar  with  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  to  have  been  either 
a  "pitted*?  house  with  the  pit  boarded  over,  or  a  house  with  the  front  overhanging  a  bank, 
making  long  front  posts  and  flooring  necessary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  reference  to  show  that 
they  had  imitated  a  type  of  dwelling  they  could  hji^ve  seen  only  in  pictures. 

Page  22.  La  Perouse  did  not  visit  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands. 

Page  22.  The  publication  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  Petrograd  I  have  not  been  able  to 
secure,  but  the  few  quotations  used  by  Mr.  Baibeau  can  be  found  and  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing works: 

G.  H.  Muller,  Voyages  from  Asia  to  America,  etc  Translated  by  Thomas  JefiFreys,  1761. 
Wm.  Coxe,  Account  of  the  Russian  I>iscoveries  between  Asia  and  America,  etc.  Published 
1780. 

James  Burney,  Chronological  History  of  the  North  Eastern  Voyages  of  Discovery,  etc. 
Published  1819.  These  authors  evidently  had  access  to  the  papers  recently  rediscovered  by 
Messrs.  Berg  &  Sternberg. 

The  information  that  the  Russians  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Northern  Tlingit  and 
probably  the  Athapascan  previous  to  1790  is  generally  known  to  the  students  of  Northwest 
Coast  history,  but  the  Russian  scientists  quoted  by  Mr.  Barbeau  were  on  the  coast  after  1800, 
some  of  whom  visited  California  at  the  Russian  settlement  of  Fort  Ross,  established  in  1815. 

From  the  above  records  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  any  of  the  Northwest  Coast  people 
south  of  Cook  inlet  had  more  than  fleeting  visits  of  one  or  two  ships  up  to  the  time  of  Captain 
Cook's  arrival  in  1778.  These  visits  could  not  have  influenced  them  in  their  methods  of  living 
with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  metal  that  was  most  likely  traded. 

Page  23.  Wrecked  Japanese  junks  and  pieces  of  wreckage  were  most  likely  the  original 
source  of  iron  on  the  Northwest  Coast. 
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Page  24.  The  abalone  found  among  the  Tlingit,  Haida,  and  Tsimshian,  is  a  Californian 
species  of  HalioHs,  easily  secured  at  low  water.  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  they 
were  traded  up  the  coast  in  prehistoric  times,  but  that  the  fur  traders  soon  added  them  to  their 
trading  stores  when  calling  at  California  ports.  A  sketch  in  Captain  Dixon's  Voyages  shows  a 
labret  inlaid  with  abalone.  This  was  drawn  before  the  fur  trade  was  fully  established. 

Page  24,  note  3.  Kanakas  were  paid  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  were 
used  at  many  posts  west  of  the  Rockies,  doing  similar  tasks  as  the  French  Canadians.  Gover- 
nor Douglas  retained  a  number  in  Victoria  as  a  bodyguard.  Many  of  the  eariier  fur  traders  also 
signed  them  on  as  sailors  while  they  remained  in  these  waters. 

Page  26,  note  1.  This  information  was  given  Dr.  Newcombe  by  the  head  chief  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Ninstints.  The  poles  were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  village,  which  was  soon  after  burnt. 
The  fine  row  of  poles  in  the  main  village,  still  standing,  has  no  connection  with  the  saying. 

W.  A.  Newcombe 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Ceremonial  Games  of  the  South  American  Indians,  Rafael  Karsten.  (Societas 
Scientiarum  Fennica.  qommentationes  Humanarum  Litterarum.  III.  2.) 
In  this  short  paper  Karken  presents  data  on  a  numbej^-^f  South  American 
games  and  includes,  incidentaUy,  considerable  material  on>iscellaneous  magico- 
religious  beliefs  and  practices.  XHe  is  convinced  of  the  ^^nginal  "magical  signifi- 
cance^^ of  games  which,  thro  gh  \he  sloughing  off  of  Afese  associations,  have  "de- 
generated into  mere  diversions  or  amusements.'^  U^is  diffusion  conscious  and,  on 
the  basis  of  terminology  and  common  function,  derives  the  huayru  games  of  eastern 
and  montana  Ecuador  from  the  southern  highlands,  and  suggests,  furthermore, 
the  same  derivation  for  the  taba  dice  game  of  northern  Argentina.  In  the  latter 
place  the  game  has  "lost  its  ceremonial  ^gnificance,"  but  elsewhere  it  figures  in 

post-mortem  rituals. 

Through  linguistic  evidence  the  author\races  the  Chaco  stick  dice  game  to 
the  western  montana  (a  conclusion  presented,  some  time  ago  by  Nordenskiold, 
Comparative  Ethnographic  Studies,  1:157),  butwith  the  following  qualification: 

The  Chaco  Indians,  in  all  probability,  have  only  borrowed  the  leading  ideas  underiying  the 
game,  together  with  the  terminology,  from  their  neighbours  in  the  West,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent invented  a  new  game,  giving  these  borrowings  an  application  of  their  own. 

In  connection  with  this  same  Chaco  game,  Karsten  notes  a  "counting  board'' 
consisting  of  a  crescent-shaped  row  of  holes.  As  is  shown  by  Spier's  analysis 
(Havasupai  Ethnography,  AMNH-AP  29:348),  a  semicircular  arrangement  is 
characteristic  of  some  North  American  forms  of  stick  dice,  namely,  Paviotso, 
Walapai,  and  Taos.  Nordenskiold  (ZE  42:425-433)  has  already  called  attention 
to  the  striking  similarities  between  the  North  American  and  Chacoan  forms,  and 
this  seems  to  be  one  further  detail  of  agreement. 

Isabel  T.  Kelly 
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Peruvian  TexliUs:  Examples  of  ike  Pre-Incait  Period.  With  a  Chronology  of  Early 
Penman  CuUures  by  Phujp  -\i\sworth  Means,  and  an  Introduction  by  Joseph 
Breck.   (New  York:  Mctropditan  l^iuseum  of  Art,  1930.   27  pp.,  24  pis.) 

The  reproductioiis  are  in  high-grade  halftone,  uncolored,  but  with  the  difficult 
hue- values  well  rendered;  and  large  scale.  The  textiles  are  excellent  representative 
specimens,  mostly  tapestiies,  without  notable  show-pieces.  It  seems  doubtful  if  any 
of  them  have  documentary  proveniences.  At  any  rate,  none  are  given,  the  attribu- 
tions as  to  period  and  area  appearing  to  be  all  due  to  Mr.  Means.  He  classes  eight 
fabrics  as  of  highland  origin,  Tiahuanaco  II  culture,  600-1000  a.d.;  evidently  on 
stylistic  grounds.  The  Tiahuanaco  style  is  generally  accepted  as  originating  in  the 
highlands,  but  it  also  ^read  to  the  coast,  and  everyone  of  these  sp)ecimens  may  well 
have  been  found  on  the  coast,  and  made  there;  several  in  fact  possibly  during  im- 
mediate pre-Inca  times.  The  rest  of  the  collection  is  also  dated  to  century,  which  is 
likely  to  give  the  non-Peravianist  a  false  idea  as  to  the  certainty  of  Peruvian  chron- 
olog>',  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Means  is  as  entitled  to  his  opinion  as  any- 
one else.  His  scheme,  slig|itly  revised  from  former  versions,  summarizes  as  follows: 
A.D.I  -500,  Eariy  Chimu,  Nazca,  and  Tiahuanaco  I;  500-600,  Coast  and  Highland 
Transitional;  600-900,  Tiahuanaco  II,  Coast  included;  900-1400,  on  Coast,  Late 
Chimu  and  Late  Nazca  (=Ica?),  in  Interior,  Neo- Archaism  to  1100,  Early  Incaic 
to  1400;  1400-1530,  Incaic. 

A.  L.  K&OEBER 


«* 


Las  Ruinas  del  Pucara^  Tikara^  Quchrada  de  Huamaca  (Promncia  de  Jujuy).  Sal- 
vador Debenxdettl  (Buenos  Aires:  Facidtad  de  Filosofia  y  Letras  de  la  Uni- 
versidad  de  Buenos  Aires.  Archivos  del  Museo  Etnografico,  numero  1 1 ,  primera 
parte,  142  pp.,.  26  plates,  29  text  figures,  2  maps.  1930.)     ^^''^^ 

Pucara  dd  Tflcara,  not  to  be  confused  with  Pucara  del  Aconquija,  is  a  forti- 
fied hilltop  located  near  the  Bolivian  border  of  the  Province  of  Jujuy  in  northwes- 
tern Argentina.  It  has  been  known  to  students  for  many  years  and  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  ruins  left  by  the  Diaguita  tribes.  In  1908  the  late  Dr.  Juan  B.  Ambrosetti, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Debenedetti,  began  a  series  of  excavations,  which  they  continued  in 
1909  and  1910,  while  in  192S  and  1929  Dr.  Debenedetti  conducted  further  investi- 
gations. .^  X^^ 

The  publication  here  reviewed  Is,  we  trust,  preliminary  to  a  study  of  the  exca- 
vated material  now  exhibited  in  the  !Museo  Etnografico  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  author 
at  present  describes  the  general  nature  of  the  locality  and  then  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  streets  which  intersect  and  encompass  the  ancient  city.  He  explains  that  often 
they  run  on  raised  terraces  forming  house  sites,  and  that  the  terraces  are  contained 
by  vertical  stone  walls  following  the  contours  of  the  hillside.  Some  of  the  streets 
connect  with  the  principal  entrances  of  the  city,  and  there  is  a  main  thoroughfare 
running  north  and  south  which  divides  the  city  into  two  parts. 

The  excavation  of  212  houses  is  next  detailed.    For  the  most  part  they  are  rec- 
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EXOGAMY  AND  TOTEM  ISM   DEFINED:  A  REJOINDER 

By   a.   a.   GOLDENWEISER 

IT  may  be  deemed  unfair  to  find  fault  with  a  review  as  appre- 
ciative as  Dr  Lowie's  examination  of  my  paper  on  Totemism 
but  I  trust  he  will  realize  that  the  following  remarks  are  not 
made  in  the  interests  of   the  writer  but   for  the  sake  of  future 
totemic  discussion. 

Dr  Lowie  takes  exception  to  what  he  calls  my  conception  of 
exogamy.  He  clings  to  the  accepted  use  of  the  term  *' exogamy*' 
as  ''the  rule  against  members  of  a  group  marrying  among  them- 
selves—in other  words,  the  rule  of  the  incest  group."i  If  this 
definition  be  adopted  "then  exogamy  may  be  ascribed  to  any  group 
prohibiting  marriage  among  its  members.  In  this  case,  the  exogamy 
of  the  Kamilaroi  class,  as  well  as  the  exogamy  of  the  ArAbana  clan, 
is  a  derivative  feature,— a  logical  consequence  of  phratric  exogamy. 
In  addition  to  this  derivative  (and  therefore  relatively  unimportant) 
exogamic  trait,  the  Kamilaroi  class  and  the  ArAbana  clan  have 
certain  positive  marriage-regulating  functions,  which,  however, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  exogamy,  of  which  the  functions  are  only 
prohibitory.  "2  if^  on  the  other  hand,  my  conception  of  exogamy 
be  adopted— "an  exogamous  relation  is  fully  represented  only 
when  both  the  group  within  which  marriage  is  prohibited,  and  the 
one  into  which  it  is  permitted  or  prescribed  are  given'*' — then 
"the  mutual  relationship  of  intermarrying  classes  with  rules  against 
intra-class  marriage  would  form  the  standard  illustration  of  exog- 
amy; phratries  would  formally,  but  for  reasons  just  given,  might 
only  formally,  exemplify  exogamy;  and  it  would  be  inadmissible  to 
speak  glibly  of  four  exogamous  Tsimshian  clans,  of  a  great  number 
of  exogamous  Khasi  clans,  of  fourteen  exogamous  Bahima  clans 

^American  Anthropologist,  April-June,  191 1,  p.  196. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  197. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  196. 
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and  forty-one  exogamous  septs."»  Dr  Lowie  particularly  insists 
that  wherever  we  have  only  two  exogamous  intermarrying  groups 
the  positive  marriage-regulation  need  not,  although  it  may,  be  a 
psychological  factor;  for  in  such  cases,  whether  there  be  any  positive 
regulation  or  not,  "intermarriage  follows  as  a  physical  necessity'; 
the  group  into  which  marriage  is  permitted  or  prescribed  is  deter- 
mined by  the  mere  statement  of  the  prohibitory'  regulations.  "* 

On  page  237*  of  my  article  on  totemism,*  I  write:  "Exogamy, 
of  course,  UteraUy,  means  'marriage  without  or  outside  of  (a 
certain  group)— an  imperative  which  has  its  negative  correlate 
in  the  prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  group."  This  statement 
is  somewhat  misleading  for.  contrary  to  the  etymological  connotation 
of  the  term,  it  is  the  prohibitory  aspect  of  exogamy  which  is  em- 
phasized in  current  usage,  as  Dr  Lowie  correctly  notes.  Through- 
out my  paper,  however,  I  stick  to  this  customary  use  of  the  tenn 
(see,  e.  g.,  page  187  with  reference  to  the  Tsimshian;  page  231  with 
reference  to  the  Khasis.  Meitheb.  Mikirs,  Nandi,  Gros  Ventres, 
etc.;  page  236  with  reference  to  the  Todas;  etc.). 

This  use  of  the  term  "exogamy"  does  not,  however,  compel 
us  to  regard  the  exogamy  of  the  Kamilaroi  class  or  the  Ar&bana 
clan  as  a  derivative  feature,  "a  logical  consequence  of  phratric 
exogamy."     From  the  genetic  point  of  \-iew  Dr  Lowie  may  be 
right;  the  class  and  the  dan  in  the  above  instances  may  have  been 
exogJmous  as  parts  of  phratries  before  they  themselves  became 
marriage-regulating    units.    But    speaking    psychologically— and, 
Dr  Lowie  will  admit,  we  must  here  speak  psychologically— the 
marriage  prohibition  within  the  Kamilaroi  class  and  the  Aribana 
clan  is  an  independent,  not  a  derivative,  feature.     Internal  evidence 
apart,  this  follows  from  the  function  of  these  groups  as  social  units 
into  which  marriage  is  prescribed.     Negative  marriage  reguladon 
does  not  involve  definite,  positive  marriage  regulation:  an  incest 
group  may  have  the  most  varying  positive  marital  rights.     The 
reverse,  however,  is  not  true;  positive  marriage  regulation  deter- 

»  Op.  cit..  pp.  IS)6-I97- 

« Ibid.,  p.  196. 

»  To  find  corresponding  page  of  the  reprint,  substract  178. 

*  Journal  of  American  Foik-Lore.  April-June.  1910. 
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mines  definite  negative  marriage  regulation,  for  the  prescription 
for  all  members  of  a  group  to  marry  into  another  equivalent  group, 
and  vice  versa,  carries  with  it  as  a  psychological  correlate  the  pro- 
hibition of  marrying  within  the  group.  To  speak  of  positive 
marriage-regulating  functions  as  having  ''nothing  to  do  with  ex- 
ogamy, of  which  the  functions  are  only  prohibitory,'*  is  to  close  one's 
eyes  on  the  facts.  This  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  terminology. 
Positive  and  negative  marriage  regulations,  as  we  find  them  in 
innumerable  communities,  are  most  intimately  correlated.  This 
is  conspicuously  true  of  those  instances  in  which  marriage  is  regu- 
lated by  degrees  of  relationship,  as  in  Central  Australia,  among  the 
Toda,  the  Gilyak,  etc.  To  definite  relationship  groups  within 
which  marriage  is  prohibited  correspond  definite  relationship  groups 
into  which  marriage  is  prescribed.  From  these  are  sharply  dif- 
ferentiated those  groups  within  which  marriage  is  simply  approved 
of  or  disapproved  of.  The  correlation  between  these  negative  and 
positive  regulations  is  scarcely  less  complete  in  the  case  of  two  inter- 
marrying phratries  or  classes,  as  in  British  Columbia,  in  ancient 
times  probably  among  the  Iroquois  and  many  Siouan  and  Algonkin 
tribes,  in  wide  cultural  districts  of  Australia  and  Melanesia.  Of 
course,  we  must  admit  as  a  logical  possibility  Dr  Lowie's  point 
that,  whenever  we  have  merely  two  intermarrying  groups,  they 
"might  only  formally  exemplify  exogamy"  for  in  such  cases  '4nter« 
marriage  follows  as  a  physical  necessity."  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  this  logical  possibility  is  ever  realized.  Without  here 
furnishing  the  evidence,  I  contend  that  in  Australia  as  well  as  in 
Melanesia  the  positive  regulation  would,  on  inspection,  be  found 
to  be  a  psychological  factor  in  the  marriages  of  the  two  moieties, 
just  as  it  is  among  the  Haida  where  the  two  "sides"  "show  re- 
spect" to  each  other  by  intermarrying.  Finally,  in  such  cases  as 
are  presented  by  the  Toda  clans,  or  the  Indian  gotras,  or,  in  North 
America,  by  the  clans  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Southwest,  each 
exogamous  group  may  marry  into  any  of  the  others.  Only  in  the 
latter  instances  is  the  positive  side,  as  a  psychological  factor, 
either  vague  or  absent.  To  this  I  should  like  to  add,  for  the  present 
merely  as  a  suggestion,  that  the  numerous  instances  of  progressive 
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extension  of  marriage  regulations  (see  Totemism,  pp.  243-5),  may 
perhaps  be  conceived  as  a  general  tendency  for  relatively  indefinite 
marriage  regulations  to  become  definite  and  standardized. 

I  feel  that  the  terms  "exogamous  relation"  and  ''exogamous 
unit/'  as  used  in  my  article,  do  not  suffice  to  cover  the  concepts 
involved  in  the  various  phases  of  marriage  regulations.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  submit  here  a  few  terms  and  definitions. 

A  group  which  does  not  marry  within  itself  is  exogamous. 

If  a  group  is  exogamous  in  its  own  right,  it  is  an  exogamous  unit} 

An  exogamous  unit  of  which  only  the  prohibitive  functions  are 
in  evidence,  is  a  negative  exogamous  unit.  If  the  positive  regulations 
are  also  defined  the  group  is  a  definite  exogamous  unit? 

Intermarrying  exogamous  groups  stand  to  each  other  in  an 
exogamous  relation. 

If  the  positive  regulations  are  vague  or  absent,  we  have  an 
indefinite  exogamous  relation.  If  the  negative  and  positive  regu- 
lations are  fixed,  we  have  a  definite  exogamous  relation. 

If  a  group  is  not  exogamous  in  its  own  right,  its  exogamy  is 
derivative. 

The  following  self-explanatory  terms  may  also  prove  useful: 
positive  and  negative  marriage  regulations^  or  matrimonial  restric- 
tions and  matrimonial  prescriptions. 

Dr  Lowie's  second  stricture  refers  to  my  definition  of  totemism 
as  a  process  of  specific  socialization.  Says  Dr.  Lowie:  '*He  does 
not  merely  hold  that  totemism  is  the  result  of  a  secondary  associ- 
ation of  social  units  with  various  factors.  He  holds  in  addition, 
that  the  association  resulted  from  the  fact  that  objects  and  symbols 
which  were  originally  of  emotional  value  only  to  individuals  be- 
came, through  descent,  values  for  definite  social  groups.*'^  Having 
thus  put  before  the  reader  my  conception  of  totemism  as  expressed 
in  the  definition,  Dr  Lowie  asks  two  questions:  '*In  how  far  does 
it  accurately  represent  the  phenomena  commonly  designated  as 
totemic?  And,  to  what  extent  does  it  represent  the  totality  of 
phenomena  which  seem  psychologically  and  sociologically  related 

1  In  this  sense  the  term  is  used  in  Totemism,  p.  237. 

'This  term  corresponds  to  "exogamous  unit"  in  my  Totemism,  except  on  p.  237. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  203. 
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with  these  totemic  phenomena?"^     I  shall  not  here  attempt  to 
answer  the  second  query,  beyond  noting  that  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Dr  Lowie's  remarks  on  the  relation  between  totemic  phenomena 
and  religious  societies.     However,  as  I  intend  in  due  time  to  deal 
with  this  subject  at  some  length,  I  prefer  to  leave  the  question  open 
for  the  present.    The  first  query  Dr  Lowie  answers  in  the  negative; 
my  definition  does  not  accurately  represent  totemic  phenomena 
for,  although  "it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author's  definition 
outlines  a  plausible  course  of  development,  ...  it  is  possible  to 
concdve  that  OMiditions  other  than  those  defined  by  Dr  Golden- 
weiser  may  lead  to  tyiMcal  totemism."*    "What  evidence  is  there/' 
im>tests  my  critic,  "to  show  that  among  the  IroqwMs  the  dan  name 
was  orig^lally  an  individual  possession  whidi,  through  descent, 
became  sodalizcd?"     And  agam.  "If  we  assume  the  association 
of  name  and  social  group  as  the  starting  point  of  totemism,  and,  as 
the  authw  himself  has  shown,  this  combination  sometimes  exhausts 
the  omtent  of  totemism,  it  is,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  actual  history 
of  the  development,  impossible  either  to  prove  or  to  refute  the  theory 
that  the  gioup  names,  not  only  in  the  Iroquois,  but  in  the  Australian 
cases  as  wdl,  ever  served  to  designate  individuals."*    The  same 
reasoning  would  apply  to  taboos.     In  a  word,  socialization  as  a 
factor  in  totemic  associations,  is  not  a  Denknoticendigkeii.    "The 
critic  is  therrforc  of  opinion,"  he  concludes,  "that  a  non-committal 
attitude  on  the  process  of  association  (so  far  as  it  eludes  observation) 
is  highly  advisable.    Totemism  would  then  be  defined,  not  as  a 
socialixaHoH  erf  varknis  elements  of  (at  least  potentially)  emotional 
value,  but  mcrrfy  as  the  association  of  such  elements  with  social 

groups.  ^ 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr  Lowie  should  have  misunderstood  me 
on  this  point.  I  do  not  hold  the  view  of  sodalization  he  attributes 
to  me,  nor  was  I  in  the  least  aware  when  defining  totemism  as  a 
process  of  specific  socialization,  of  propounding  a  theorv'  of  the 
origin  of  totemism. 

^TaUmttsm,  p.  204. 

sflitd. 
•UM^  p.  205. 
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Again,  Dr  Lowie's  error  may  be  due  to  a  vagueness  of  statement 
on  my  part.    The  words  "objects  and  symbols  which  are  originally 
of  emotional  value  for  individuals  become  through  their  totemic 
association  transformed  into  social  factors,  referring  to  social  units 
which  are  clearly  defined,"^  may  be  misleading.    However,  Dr  Lowie 
could  not  possibly  have  misunderstood  my  statements  on  page  271. 
"The  intimacy  of  the  above  associations  could  never  become  so 
absolute  if  not  for  the  fact  that  the  various  elements,  religious, 
aesthetic,  ceremonial,  and  what  not,  become  linked  with  definite 
social  units  (say,  the  clans),  of  which  they  henceforth  become  the 
prerogatives  and  symbols.    This  association  with  social  units  is 
what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  totemic  combinations.    Ele- 
ments which  are  per  se  indifferent  or  vague  in  their  social  bearings* 
such  as  dances,  songs,  carvings,  rituals,  names,  etc.,  become  asso- 
ciated with  clearly  defined  social  groups,  and,  by  virtue  of  such 
association,  themselves  become  transformed  into  social  values,  not 
merely  intensified  in  degree,  but  definite  arid  specific  in  character."* 
The  process  is  somewhat  further  elaborated  in  the  following  para- 
graph.   Now  this  transformation  into  definite  social  values  is  what 
I  call  specific  socialization.    I  also  say:  "The  one  obvious  and  im- 
portant means  by  which  the  association  with  definite  social  groups 
is  accomplished  is  descent."*    And  my  conception  of  the  function 
of  descent  in  this  connection  appears  from  the  following  sentence: 
"In  clan  totemism  we  start  with  a  social  group  which  in  some 
way  has  acquired  a  totem,  whether  it  be  a  worshipped  or  tabooed 
animal  or  plant,  or  merely  a  name  [of.  Dr  Lowie's  own  hypothetical 
instance  on  page  204  of  his  review].     Descent  becomes  henceforth  a 
factor  which  tends  to  perpetuate  the  totemic  clan  as  a  social  unit, 
as  well  as  to  consolidate  it  with  those  other  elements  which  may 
from  time  to  time  become  associated  with  it."     And  again:  "In 
clan  totemism,  then,  the  social  group  is,  for  totemic  purposes,  the 
starting  point."* 

>  Totemism,  p.  27S- 

«  In  the  original  these  words  are  not  italicized. 
•  Totemism,  p.  271. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  271. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  372. 
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It  is  very  curious  that  Dr  Lowie  represents  me  as  holding  that 
my  definition  of  totemism  is  based  on  assumptions  such  as  that  the 
clan  names  of  the  Iroquois  or  Australians  designated  individuals 
before  they  were  applied  to  social  groups,  etc.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  theory  of  the  origin  of  totemism  held  by  Hill-Tout,  only  that 
he  starts,  not  with  an  individual  taboo,  or  name,  but  with  an  indi- 
vidual guardian  spirit.  Dr  Lowie  has  read  my  refutation  of  this 
theory,^  of  which  Frazer's  conceptional  totemism  is  a  variant.  I 
admit  the  possibiUty  of  such  development,  altiiough  there  can  be 
Uttie  doubt  that,  if  origins  were  laid  bare,  the  social  group  would  in 
a  great  majority  of  cases  be  found  at  the  very  inception  of  tiie 
totemic  process.  One  road  to  totemism  may  lead  over  the  individ- 
ual taboo,  name,  or  guardian  spirit,  but  it  has  not  been  an  oft 

trodden  road. 

All  this  by  the  way,  however,  for,  as  I  stated  before,  my  defini- 
tion of  totemism  does  not  involve  any  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
institution.    The  connotations  of  the  term  "socialization,"  as  used 
in  the  definition,  are  primarily  psychological,  not  genetic.     Dr 
Lowie  seems  to  agree  witii  tiie  first  definition  in  which  the  process 
is  described  from  tiie  point  of  view  of  the  social  units.     Now,  in 
the  second  and  tiiird  definitions,  I  merely  attempt  to  express  the 
process  in  psychological  terms,  using  tiie  "emotional  values"  as 
the  starting  point.    No  new  elements,  or  concepts,  or  hypotheses, 
are  added.    Social  units  become  associated  with  objects  of  emo- 
tional value,  or  the  objects  become  associated  with  social  units,  be- 
come socialized.    As  the  social  units  are  sharply  defined,  the  social- 
ization is  specific.    To  take  Dr  Lowie's  schematic  example.     Group 
A  and  group  B  have  each  certain  taboos.    The  groups  combine. 
Have  we  totemism?    Not  necessarily.     For  the  result  may  be 
simply  a  larger  group  C,  some  of  the  members  of  which  observe  the 
taboos  of  former  group  A,  others  the  taboos  of  group  B.    But  A 
and  B  may  combine  whUe  preserving  tiieir  identity.    They  may 
thus  become  definite  social  units  (say,  clans)  and  the  taboos,  if 
practiced  by  the  clans  as  social  units,  would  then  be  socialized 
within  the  clans,  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  totemic  community. 

*  Totemism,  pp.  268-9- 
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But  there  is  really  no  need  of  such  hypothetical  constructions,  for 
the  term  "socialization"  is  nothing  but  a  description  in   psycho- 
logical terms  of  what  we  actually  find  in  totemic  communities.     The 
totem,   as  well   as  the   concomitant  beliefs,   ceremonies,   artistic 
representations,    etc.,    are    in    totemic   groups,    always   socialized 
within  the  social  units  to  which  they  refer;  they  are  their  preroga- 
tives, or  symbols.    Such  a  condition  can  not  be  regarded  as  primary ; 
the  specific  socialization  of  a  belief  or  practice  is,  of  course,  a  psycho- 
logical process  in  the  minds  of  the  individuals  constituting  the 
sodal  unit.    In  the  formative  period  of  a  totemic  complex,  this 
process  must  proceed  for  some  time   (say,  several  generations) 
before  the  new  psycho-sociological  relation  becomes  a  fixed  factor 
in  the  social  consciousness  of  the  group,  although  in  a  developed 
totemic  community  the  time  necessary  for  the  socialization  of  a 
new  totemic  feature  may  be  very  brief  indeed.     In  so  far,  then,  as 
the  connection  between  the  socialized  object  and  the  social  unit, 
while  "in  the  making,"  must  be  conceived  as  a  process,  but  only  in 
so  far,  the  term  "socialization"  is  not  merely  psychologically 

descriptive  but  also  genetic. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  application  of  the 
concept  of  convergent  evolution  to  totemic  phenomena.     I  think 
I  have  shown,  as  Dr  Lowie  insists,  that  totemic  complexes  must 
be  regarded  as  the  product  of  convergent  evolution.    On  the  other 
hand,  all  totemic  complexes  are  genetically  determined  and  psy- 
chologically constituted  by  the  fact  that  the  component  social 
units  of  the  complexes  become  associated  with  the  various  totemic 
features,  or  that  the  totemic  features  become  socialized  within  the 
limits  of  the  social  units.    This  functional  factor  in  all  totemic 
complexes,  whether  we  call  it  totemism  or  not,  seems  to  be  a  con- 
stant.    Moreover,  it  can  not  itself  be  conceived  as  a  product  of 
convergent  evolution,  but  seems  to  be  a  primary  socio-psychological 

fact. 

This  interpretation  does  not  militate  against  the  conception  of 

totemic  complexes  as  products  of  convergent  developments.     On  the 

contrary,  it  brings  the  conception  into  relief  by  suggesting  that 

the  tendency  to  specific  socialization  reduces  to  a  common  denomi- 
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nator  the  heterogeneous  ethnic  factors  that 
go  to  the  making  of  a  totemic  complex,  by 
bringing  them  into  thfjt  intimate  relation 
with  social  units  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  totemic  communities. 

In  closing  I  want  to  join  Dr  Lowie  in 
his  final  estimate  of  my  work.  My  study 
was  "not  definitive,  but  programmatic." 
I  have  merely,  "given  a  statement  of  first 
principles  .  .  .  The  next  step  must  be  a 
more  extensive  ethnographic  invevStigation 
of  the  field."*"" 

Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 
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THE  ORIGIN   OF  TOTEMISM 
By  a.  a.  GOLDENWEISER 

IT  IS  now  almost  half  a  century  since  McLennan  launched  the 
conception  of  totemism  on  what  proved  to  be  a  most  spec- 
tacular ethnological  career.  And  throughout  that  period, 
with  scarcely  any  interruptions,  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  totem- 
ism remained  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  most  abused,  of  all 
totemic  questions.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  new  theories  continue 
to  appear  at  an  alarming  rate  and  that  the  fight  over  them  rages 
as  furiously  as  ever. 

Many  of  the  theories  advanced  were  good,  in  the  sense  that 
they  indicated  a  plausible  starting  point  for  the  totemic  process;  all 
the  theories  were  bad  in  so  far  as  they  pretended  to  have  revealed 
the  one  and  only  starting-point  of  totemism.  Hill-Tout  regarded 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  totem  as  the  trait  it  had  in  common 
with  the  individual  guardian  spirit  and  the  animal  protector  of  a 
religious  society;  but  he  also  held  this  religious  element  to  be  the 
only  constant  feature  of  totemism,  and  sought  the  origin  of  the 
institution  in  the  individual  guardian  spirit.  He  succeeded  in 
making  out  a  fairly  good  case  for  his  theory  in  so  far  as  it  referred 
to  the  suliaism  of  the  Salish  tribes  of  the  interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia. Haddon's  hypothesis,  also,  need  not  be  discarded  as  im- 
possible, for  among  the  Penobscot,  according  to  Dr  Speck's  un- 
published notes,  there  existed  a  regulation  of  hunting  according  to 
localities  and  animals,  which  approximated  Haddon's  idea  of  the 
origin  of  totemism.  That  animal  taboos  restricted  to  definite  clans 
or  localities  should  ever  have  been  the  first  step  in  totemism,  no 
one  to  my  knowledge  has  maintained.  Yet  this  hypothesis  would 
have  been  as  acceptable  as  any  of  the  others.  The  prominence  of 
the  taboo  aspect  of  totemism  among  many  tribes  of  the  African 
Bantu,  especially,  however,  such  features  as  the  paternal  taboo- 
totems   of   the    Herero,  Bawili,    Tshi,    and    Bushongo,    advances 
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In  such  a 'study  as  this  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  clans  and 
towns  and  to  see  whether  there  is  any  tendency  for  certain  clans  to 
appear  in  some  towns  rather  than  in  others.  This  investigation  is 
by  no  means  complete,  but  a  few  facts  may  be  stated.  The  Wind, 
Bear,  and  Bird  seem  pretty  generally  distributed,  but  the  Beaver, 
as  distinct  from  the  Bird,  is  characteristic  of  the  Tulsa  towns,  includ- 
ing **  Hickory  Ground.  *'  The  Fish  seems  to  be  a  Lower  Creek  clan, 
and  the  Snake,  Kapitsalgi,  and  Pahosalgi  are  found  only  in  Hitchiti 
and  Seminole  towns.  The  Mole  and  Toad  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  Hitchiti  and  Talwa  la'qo.  The  Potato  is  more  conspicuous 
among  the  Lower  Creeks,  and  the  Raccoon  among  the  Upper  Creeks. 
The  Eagle  also  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  Upper  Creek  towns, 
particularly  Tukaba'tci. 

A  noteworthy  fact  brought  out  by  this  investigation  is  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  concerned  to  invent  an  explana- 
tion for  an  association  which  exists  between  two  or  more  clans,  and 
the  existence  of  such  association  without  any  apparent  reason. 
Thus,  if  an  Indian  not  acquainted  with  the  Turkey  clan  is  asked 
about  its  affinities,  he  says  at  once  that  it  must  be  with  the  Bird  clan, 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  with  the  Alligator,  and  no  reason  has  ever  been 
offered  for  this  association.  In  the  same  way  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Beaver  and  the  Alligator  should  go  together  because  both  are  water 
animals,  but  actually  the  Beaver  is  associated  with  the  Bird.  In 
the  same  inexplicable  way  the  Toad  and  Mole  are  associated  with 
the  Deer.  The  word  pahosa  is  said  to  sound  as  if  it  referred  to  the 
wolf,  yet  the  Pahosalgi  clan  is  connected  with  the  Deer.  Evi4ently 
most  relationships  were  due  to  causes  other  than  any  relationship 
between  the  names  of  the  animals  borne  by  the  clans  in  question, 
although,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Panther  and  Wildcat,  Bear  and  Wolf, 
Wind  and  Skunk,  there  were  exceptions. 
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the  claim  of  the  as  yet  unadvocated  taboo-theory  of  the  origin  of 
totemism  to  a  hearing  on  a  par  with  other  theories.     To  Frazer 
we  owe  at  least  three  "origins. "     One  was  suggested  by  his  studies 
in  bush-souls.     Spencer  and  Gillen's  revelations  about  the  magical 
ceremonies  of  the  Aranda  called  forth  another.     The  Aranda,  again, 
with  their  curious  beliefs  about  the  conception  of  children,  are 
responsible  also  for  the  third  and  last  theory,  the  conceptional 
theory  of  the  origin  of  totemism.     The  evidence  accumulated  since 
the  magical  ceremony  theory  first  saw  light  did  not  serve  to  enhance 
its  probability  even  with  reference  to  the  Aranda  themselves.     As 
to  the  bush-soul  and  the  conceptional  theories,  they  are  variants 
of  the  view  that  derives  clan  totemism  from  spirits  originally  con- 
nected with  individuals,  whether  as  guardians  or  otherwise.     Even 
in  its  general  form,  this  view,  as  indicated  elsewhere,  is  among  the 
least  plausible  ones;  while  in  the  form  of  a  bush-soul  or  of  a  con- 
ceptional theory,  it  becomes,  in  proportion  to  its  particularizations, 
even  less  plausible.     Then  there  is  the  late  Andrew  Lang's  theory, 
which  derives  totemism  from  animal  and  plant  names  given  to 
social   groups,  originally  local    aggregates,   later   clans.      Animal 
names   of   groups  of  men  are  indeed  so  common  a  feature  not 
alone   in   primitive   society,  and   the  presence  of  such  names  in 
totemic  communities  is  such  a  persistent,  although  not  universal, 
feature  of  the  latter,  that  Lang's  theory,  although  erroneous  in  its 
universalist  pretensions,  may  perhaps  be  accorded  a  stronger  claim 
to  such  universality  than  any  of  the  other  theories. 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussion  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that 
when  we  speak  of  a  particular  feature  as  constituting  the  origin  of 
totemism,  all  we  may  mean  is  that  this  particular  feature  appeared 
first  in  the  social  organization  that  later  developed  into  a  totemic 
complex.  Totemic  complexes  could  not  have  come  into  being 
full-grown  and  embracing  a  complicated  set  of  religious,  social, 
mythological,  ceremonial,  and  artistic  features.  The  features  must 
have  been  acquired  one  by  one;  some,  like  the  crest  and  rank 
qualities  of  the  "totems"  of  British  Columbia,  bear  unmistakable 
evidence  of  late  origin,  while  of  the  features  reviewed  above  each 
may  have  appeared  before  the  others  in  a  number  of  instances. 
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Apart  from  this  chronological  priority,  no  significance  should 
be  attached  to  the  assertion  that  a  certain  feature  was  the  origin 
of  totemism.  These  origins  are  not  embryonic  totemic  complexes 
which  carry  within  them  the  potentialities  of  future  development. 
Nor  do  they  throw  any  light  on  the  specific  psychological  conditions, 
the  particular  atmosphere  of  thought  and  emotion  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  totemic  organization  may  spring  up.  The  origins  of  Lang, 
Frazer,  Haddon,  and  Hill-Tout  are  nothing  but  starting-points.  And 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  further  piling  up  of  hypothetical 
developmental  stages  in  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  assumed 
origin  and  an  actual  live  totemic  complex  is  merely  multiplying 
difficulties  and  depriving  the  hypothesis  of  that  basis  of  probability 
which  may  often  be  granted  to  the  "origin*'  itself,  in  the  sense  of  a 
starting-point. 

Without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  well-ascertained  ethno- 
logical and,  we  may  add,  historical  facts,  we  may  insist  that  the 
growth  of  a  totemic  community,  like  that  of  any  other  institution, 
depends  on  the  cooperation  of  so  many  different  agents,  both 
" inner *'  and  "outer,"  and  is  colored  by  so  many  unique,  individual 
happenings,  that  any  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  process  on  hypo- 
thetical foundations  is  nothing  short  of  foolhardy. 

Thus  the  question  arises:  Has  the  vast  store  of  ingenuity 
exercised  in  the  excogitation  of  these  totemic  origin  theories,  has 
the  heavy  labor  of  furnishing  them  with  the  necessary  accessories  of 
fact,  analogy,  and  suggestion,  been  repaid  by  the  results?  No  one 
who  has  followed  totemic  discussions  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  or  so  will  hesitate  to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 
Our  comprehension  of  totemic  phenomena  has  not  been  enhanced  by 
these  origin  theories;  at  best  they  have  proved  of  indirect  value 
by  stimulating  totemic  research.  The  futility  of  hunting  for  first 
origins,  whether  totemic  or  not,  can  best  be  realized  if  one  imagines 
for  a  moment  that  all  first  origins  of  human  institutions  were 
revealed.  They  would  no  doubt  present  a  sensational  picture,  full 
of  local  color  and  whimsicality,  of  improbabilities,  and  even  of 
"impossibilities."  But  one  may  well  doubt  the  scientific  value  of 
such  a  revelation.     First  origins  are  a  matter  of  "chance,"  they 
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are  unique  individual  events  presenting  at  best  a  gossipy  interest. 
The  search  for  first  origins,  like  the  search  of  the  alchemist,  is 

vain.^ 

Without  challenging  the  above  proposition  that  all  hypothet- 
ical reconstructions  of  specific  processes  are  futile,  we  may  well 
ask  whether  some  general  and  fundamental  principle  involved  in 
all  totemic  processes  could  not  be  found.  The  discovery  of  such  a 
principle  would  further  our  comprehension  of  totemic  phenomena 
and  supply  a  valuable  guide  for  the  study  of  those  totemic  processes 
which  may  still  be  available  for  first-hand  research. 

I  propose  in  what  follows  to  direct  attention  to  the  presence  of 
such  a  principle.  Let  us  remember  that  in  all  totemic  communities 
we  find  a  group  differentiated  into  clans  which  display  sets  of 
totemic  features  different  in  specific  content  but  homologous  in 
form  and  function.^  Can  it  be  conceived  that  these  features  de- 
veloped in  the  different  clans  independently?  When  one  considers 
that  the  clans  of  a  totemic  organization  are  so  interwoven  as  to  ' 
constitute,  to  all  appearance,  an  integral  system;  and  that  the 
homology  of  the  clans  is  objectively,  for  the  observer,  as  well  as 
subjectively,  for  the  totemite,  the  most  patent  fact  about  a  totemic 
organization,  one  cannot  but  realize  that  any  such  series  of  inde- 
pendent developments  lies  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  probability. 
But  if  the  assumption  of  the  independent  development  of  totemic 
clan  features  is  rejected,  we  must  accept  the  only  alternative 
assumption  of  a  process  of  diffusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
totemic  features  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  contemporaneous  growth; 

1  It  will  be  noticed  that  throughout  this  discussion  totemism  was  assumed  to  be 
of  polygenetic  origin.  The  reasons  for  this  view  have  been  presented  elsewhere  (see 
*•  Totemism,  an  Analytical  Study."  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore.  1910,  pp.  264  sq.). 
In  an  article  on  the  origin  of  exogamy  {Arckiv  fur  Rechts-  und  Wirtschafts  philosophies 
April,  1912).  as  well  as  in  his  recent  DU  EUmenU  der  Volkerpsychologie,  Wundt  insists 
that  the  remarkable  simUarity  of  totemic  phenomena  all  over  the  world,  as  disclosed 
particularly  by  Frazer's  survey,  inevitably  leads  to  the  assumption  of  an  essential  unity 
of  totemic  institutions.  But  this  similarity  may  also  be  due  to  convergence  under  the 
directing  influence  of  such  a  factor  as  the  tendency  for  specific  socialization  (c/.  my 
"Totemism  and  Exogamy  defined:  a  Rejoinder."  American  Anthropologist,  191 1. 
p.  596;  and  *•  Andrew  Lang  on  Method  in  the  Study  of  Totemism,"  ibid..  1912,  p.  384)- 

»  "  Andrew  Lang  on  Method  in  the  Study  of  Totemism."  American  Anthropologist, 
1912.  p.  384. 
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as  regards  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  a  totemic  complex,  the 
features  must  be  conceived  of  as  a  temporal  series.  Guided  by  these 
two  assumptions,  we  may  now  visualize  the  totemic  process  at  an 
extremely  early  stage  of  its  growth.  The  tribe  is  differentiated 
into  a  number  of  social  units  or  clans.  The  psychic  atmosphere 
(Thurnwald's  Denkart)  is  saturated  with  totemic  possibilities.^ 
The  stage  is  set  for  a  first  origin  of  totemism.  Most  totemic  origin 
theories  may  claim  the  right  of  supplying  one,  but  it  is  not  with 
them  we  are  here  concerned.  The  first  origin — animal  name,  taboo, 
sacred  animal,  myth  of  descent — is  assumed  to  have  occurred  in 
one,  or  in  a  few,  of  the  clans.  Still  there  is  no  totemism.  But 
presently,  with  the  psychological  conditions  remaining  favorable, 
another  clan  adopts  the  feature.  Then  another,  and  another. 
Finally  all  the  clans  have  it.  The  features  in  the  various  clans  are 
not  identical  but  they  are  equivalent,  and  they  become  specific 
clan  characteristics, — become  socialized.  The  totemic  process  has 
begun.2  In  the  same  way  other  features  begin  to  develop.  They 
may  arise  in  one  or  another  clan  through  ** inner''  growth,  or  they 
may  come  from  the  outside,  through  contact  with  other  tribes.  No 
sooner  is  a  new  feature  evolved  or  adopted  by  a  clan  than  it  starts 
on  its  round  of  diffusion  until  all  the  clans  have  incorporated  it. 
Thus  the  totemic  organization  grows  and  increases  in  complexity. 
Meanwhile,  each  feature  in  a  clan  stands  for  functional  solidarity, 

*  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Andrew  Lang  pointed  out  that  totemism  must  have 
arisen  in  a  psychic  atmosphere  congenial  to  its  inception  and  growth.  In  a  paper  read 
before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (Portsmouth,  191 1; 
see  abstract  in  Man,  October,  191 1)  I  referred  to  the  analysis  of  the  psycho-socio- 
logical conditions  underlying  totemism  as  the  ultimate  and  most  fundamental  of 
totemic  problems.  The  theoretical  principles  involved  in  all  such  problems  were 
ably  discussed  by  Levy-Bruhl  in  Les  fonctions  mentales  des  societes  inferieures,  while  a 
first  constructive  attempt  in  this  direction,  with  reference  to  specifically  totemic  studies, 
was  made  by  Thurnwald  (see  his  "  Die  Denkart  als  Wun^el  des  Totemismus,"  Korre^ 
spondenz-Blatt  der  deutschen  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anthropologic,  Ethnologie  und  Urgeschichte, 
Bd.  XLII,  pp.  173-179). 

*  It  must  further  be  noted  that  the  diffusion  of  the  feature  does  not  here  proceed 
from  individual  to  individual  merely;  which  is,  indeed,  the  way  in  which  every  custom 
spreads  through  a  community.  The  individuals,  to  be  sure,  are  the  ultimate  units  to 
whom  refer  the  functions  for  which  the  totemic  features  stand.  But  the  diffusion  of 
totemic  features  proceeds  from  clan  to  clan;  and  the  individuals'of  each  clan,  when  their 
turns  arrive,  do  not  adopt  the  feature  itself  but  its  homologue. 
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and  as  the  number  of  features  multiplies,  the  solidarity  increases. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  homology  of  the  clans  also  gains  in  com- 
plexity and  completeness,  and  the  realization  of  such  homology,  at 
first  no  doubt  unconscious,  may  tend  to  rise  into  the  consciousness 
of  the  totemites.  It  need  not  be  assumed  that  a  new  feature  always 
appears  in  the  same  clan,  but  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  such 
a  tendency  should  develop.  One  or  a  few  clans  may  thus  assume 
the  function  of  setting  totemic  fashion.^ 

In  the  early  days  of  a  totemic  complex  the  diffusion  of  a  new 
feature  throughout  the  clan  system  must  be  a  slow  process.  But  as 
each  clan  consolidates  through  the  continuous  superposition  of 
common  functions,  and  as  the  equivalence  of  the  clans  progresses 
with  the  addition  of  every  new  feature  with  reference  to  which  the 
dans  become  homologous,  this  process  of  diffusion  must  become 
increasingly  rapid  and  smooth.  As  feature  upon  feature  springs 
up  in  one  or  another  clan,  their  spread  to  other  clans  becomes  a 
traditionally  approved  procedure,  and  the  course  and  direction  of 
the  diffusion  may  also  become  fixed  and  stereotyped. ^ 


» It  ought  to  be  possible,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  ascertain  in  how  far  this  con- 
ception is  justified  by  actual  happenings  in  totemic  communities. 

«A  reader  conversant  with  the  subject  will  probably  have  observed  that  the 
assumption  of  a  pre-existing  clan  system  at  the  inception  of  a  totemic  complex  could 
not  be  justified  on  the  same  ground  as  the  assumption  of  a  first  origin.  The  procedure 
is,  indeed,  artificial.  For  part  at  least  of  the  totemic  process  may  be  conceived  as 
antedating  the  formation  of  a  hard-and-fast  clan  system,  and  having  its  source  in 
the  loose  local  organization  out  of  which  every  clan  system  must  have  sprung.  In  the 
course  of  social  evolution  the  transformation  of  such  loose  local  groups  into  a  clan 
system  must  have  occurred  innumerable  times.  With  increasing  solidarity  the  local 
groups  would  gradually  assume  the  character  of  at  first  vague  social  units.  Through 
intercourse  and  intermarriage  between  the  groups,  with  or  without  exogamy,  the 
individuals  of  the  groups  would  become  distributed  in  the  different  localities.  Thus 
a  foundaUon  would  be  laid  for  a  clan  system,  which  in  time  would  become  fixed  and 

rigid. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  certain  cases  the  totemic  process  began 
whUe  the  groups  still  had  their  original  local  character.  The  process,  to  be  sure,  must 
have  been  an  exceedingly  slow  one.  The  multiplication  of  features;  the  consolidation 
of  each  group;  the  rise  of  a  sense  of  equivalence  between  the  groups,— these  are  aspects 
of  the  totemic  process  that  could  not  find  in  local  communities  the  material  and  spirit 
for  totemic  transformations,  which  are  so  plentifully  supplied  in  a  clan  system.  In  the 
course,  however,  of  the  redistribution  of  the  groups  referred  to  above,  the  totemic 
features  and  tendencies  may  have  proved  powerful  agents  in  furthering  the  differ- 
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peculiarity  in  the  environment  or  beliefs  of 
the  group  may  lead  to  such  special  developments. 
The  explanation,  however,  may  also  lie  in  the 
fact  that  in  one  community  a  few  animal  names, 
adopted  hy  several  clans,  fixed  the  pattern, 
which  was  followed  hy  the  other  clans;  while 
in  another 'instance,  the  same  occurred  with 
bird  names.  In  still  other  numerous  instances 
the  character  of  the  names  did  not  become 
stereotyped  until  some  animal,  bird,  and  plant 
names  were  taken,  resulting  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  names  most  frequently  found:  in  totemic 
communities.  Double  totems,  as  among  the 
Baganda,  or  linked  quadruple  totems,  as  among 
the  Massim  of  New  Guinea,  can  be  accounted  for 
along  the  same  lines.  Not  that  the  double  or 
quadruple  totems  need  be  assumed  to  have  con- 
stituted the  primary  condition  in  these  aormu- 
nities.  In  the  early  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment these  totemic  complexes  may  have  had  the 
normal  one-clan  one-totem  aspect.  But  present- 
ly some  unconventional  ^'cause"  doubled  the 
totems  in  one  or  a  few  clans;  other  clans 
followed  suit;  and  so  on. 
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It  will,  1  trust,  be  seen  that  the  pattern 
theory  may  be  regarded  as  a  theory  ot  the  ori- 

^ 

gin  of  totemism  only  in  so  far  as  it  represents 
an  attempt  to  suggest  the  mechanism  of  totemic 
processes,  or  what  the  boy  Maxwell  would  have 

* 

called  "the  particular  go"  of  totemic  complexes 
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FORM   AND   CONTENT   IN  TOTEM  ISM  ' 
By  a.  a.  GOLDENWEISER 

WHILE  the  definition  of  totemism  proposed  in  "Totemism, 
an  Analytical  Study  "^  must  be  pronounced  as  anything 
but  illuminating,  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  two  essential 
elements  in  totemism  which  have  to  a  different  degree  been  insisted 
upon  in  all  theoretical  discussions  of  the  subject.  For,  if  totemism 
may  be  designated  as  a  specific  socialization  of  emotional  values,^ 
it  contains  the  two  basic  factors,  the  emotional  values  and  the 
specific  socialization.  The  former  constitute  the  content  of  totem- 
ism, the  latter  the  form. 

The  content  of  totemic  phenomena,  that  is,  the  actual  beliefs, 
practices,  attitudes  involved,  were  first  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
investigators.  In  McLennan 's  now  obsolete  articles  on  The  Wor- 
ship of  Animals  and  Plants  totemism  is  discussed  as  an  aspect  of 
zoolatric  and  phytolatric  phenomena.  That  the  content  of  totem- 
ism is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Frazer  of  the  original  Totemism, 
appears  from  his  classification  of  the  subject  into  "clan,  sex,  and 
individual  totemism."  The  same  applies  to  Andrew  Lang.  While 
the  significance,  in  fact,  basic  character  of  exogamy  in  connection 
with  totemism,  was  recognized  by  these  authors,  exogamy,  although 
in  those  days  often  referred  to  as  "the  social  aspect  of  totemism," 
really  constitutes  but  part  of  the  totemic  content,  thus  in  no  sense 
corresponding  to  that  specific  kind  of  socialization  of  cultural 
features,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  discussed  as  the  formal 
aspect  of  totemism.  No  essential  departure  from  the  older  stand- 
point is  noticeable  in  the  w:ork  of  van  Gennep,  or  in  the  systematiza- 
tions  of  S.  Reinach.  Similarly  oriented  are  the  studies  of  Jevons, 
Gomme,  Wundt,  and  Durkheim,  for  whom  totemism  is  primarily  a 

»  This  article  is  an  expansion  of  a  lecture  read  before  the  American  Anthropological 
Association,  at  Philadelphia,  in  December,  1917. 

*  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxni  (1910),  pp.  179-293. 
» Ibid.,  p.  27s. 
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cline  of  every  custom :  without  mind  no  custom ;  but  customs  exist 
all  over  the  world  and  in  myriads ;  if  we  want  to  study  their  relation 
to  mind,  modern  European  customs  will  serve  our  turn  as  well,  nay 
better,  than  any  others.  Take  survivals,  for  instance:  there  would 
be  no  survivals  if  the  mind  of  man  was  not  made  the  way  it  is ;  but 
if  we  want  to  know  what  is  the  exact  peculiarity  that  causes  them 
we  can  investigate  it  at  home  more  conveniently  and  thoroughly 
than  in  the  Pacific.  Survivals  are  as  common  amongst  us  as  any- 
where; if  these  will  not  Suffice  it  will  avail  us  nothing  to  collect  more 
from  the  Antipodes.  Mental  processes  are  involved  in  the  passage 
from  a  loose  to  a  rigid  order  of  the  s^entence ;  but  such  developments 
occur  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific ;  they  are  to  outward  view 
exactly  similar,  so  presumably  their  mental  causes  are  similar. 
We  do  not  every  time  a  munitions  factory  is  blown  up  recapitulate 
all  the  chemical  and  physical^proce^ses  that  came  into  action ;  these 
are  the  same  for  all;  what  we  wafvt  to  know  is  the  antecedents. 
So  In  philology:  we  seek  for  antecedents,  we  want  to  know  what 
were  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  present  state  of  affairs  has 
developed.  /  \ 

Many  will  ask  what  interest  can  reside  in  Melanesian  possessives 
if  they  are  not  used  to  throw  light  on  Melanesian  mentality.  The 
answer  is  none  at  all  for  the  general  public.  The  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Melanesian  possessives  interests  the  specialist  only;  it 
interests  him  as  one  stone  in  the  edifice  he  is  laboriously  building 
up.  The  general  public  is  only  interested  in  the  edifice  as  a  whole, 
which  is  the  history  of  civilization  in  the  Pacific,  which  is  itself  but 
part  of  a  greater  whole,  the  History  of  Human  Culture. 

Oxford,  England. 
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Stage  in  the  evolution  of  belief  or  Weltanschauung.    Wundt,  who 
deals  with  exogamy  at  length,  does  not  seem  to  have  realized  the 
true  nature  of  the  formal  aspect  of  totemism.     Durkheim,  on  the 
contrary,  is  aware  of  the  fact  but  fails  to  develop  it  or,  in  fact,  to 
make  any  effective  use  of  it.     It  is  worth  noting  that  Leon  Marillier 
in  his  remarkable  critique  of  Jevons »  reveals  his  usual  insight  also 
in  this  connection;  in  fact,  his  conceptualization  of  the  formal  aspect 
of  totemism  must  be  recognized  as  almost  exact.     In  his  latest  work 
on  the  subject,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  Frazer  also  reaches  the 
insight  which,  in  fact,  flows  naturally  from  his  extensive  familiarity 
with  the  descriptive  material;  but,  with  the  conceptual  nonchalance 
so  characteristic  of  that  author,  he  repeatedly  reverts  to  one  of  his 
former  positions,  apparently  unaware  of  the  implied  contradiction. 
In  the  analytical  study  referred  to  before,  the  present  writer,  at 
the  close  of  a  critical  survey,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
social  aspect  was  all-important  in  totemism,  in  fact,  that  totemism, 
or  any  particular  totemic  complex,  represented  a  specific  socializa- 
tion of  certain  religious  attitudes.     On  the  other  hand,  these  atti- 
tudes, that  is,  the  totemic  content,  appeared  so  variable,  the  religious 
aspect,  in  particular,  so  attenuated,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
particularize  the  content  in  a  definition,  and   hence  the  concept 
"emotional  values"  was  introduced  for  the  totemic  content.     As 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated,  the  excessive  generality  of 
this  definition  soon  proved  to  mar  its  usefulness  as  a  conceptualiza- 
tion of  the  totemic  phenomenon.     It  was  pointed  out,  with  justice, 
that  the  specific  socialization  claimed  as  characteristic  of  totemism 
was  equally  marked  in  religious  societies,^  and  again  that  the  term 
"emotional  values"  conveyed  nothing  of  the  variable  but  withal 
sufficiently  distinctive  content  of  totemic  phenomena.'    Thus  a 
situation   arose   which    threatened    to   become   an   impasse.    At 
length,  however,  the  writer  realized  how  unreasonable  it  was  to  even 

.  "La  place  du  totemisme  dans  revolution  religieuse."   Revue  de  VHistoire  des 

Religious,  vols.  36  and  37.  ,^      ..  „ 

.  This  stricture  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lowie  at  a  seminar  after  the 

writer  had  presented  a  preliminary  outline  of  his  study  of  totemism. 

»  Mr.  Sidney  Hartland  and  A.  van  Gennep  were  particularly  vigorous  .n  their 

denunciations  of  this  point. 
21 
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attempt  to  formulate  in  a  definition  the  basic  principles  of  a  phe- 
nomenon as  complex  as  totemism.  Thus  the  resolve  was  made  to 
substitute  for  the  definition  a  brief  description  in  general  terms,  a 
conceptualized  description.  This  was  tentatively  carried  out  in 
'*The  Origin  of  Totemism/'  ^  and  received  its  present  form  in  the 
Totemism  article  of  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  p.  368. 
To  quote : 

The  set  of  associated  cultural  traits  invariably  present  in  a  totemic  community 
may  be  designated  as  a  totemic  complex.    What  then  are  the  essential  constituents 
'  of  a  totemic  complex?     They  are  three  in  number: 

1.  The  totemic  tribe  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  social  units,  usually  clans 
or  gentes,  but  sometimes  families  or  local  groups. 

2.  The  people  of  the  tribe  possess  a  set  of  beliefs  and  practices — ^mythological 
religious,  ceremonial,  artistic,  economic — which  almost  in  all  cases  center  around 
certain  attitudes  toward  animals,  plants  or  inanimate  objects. 

3.  These  beliefs  and  practices  are  distributed  among  the  people  of  the  tribe 
in  such  a  way  that  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  each  social  unit — usually  clan  or 
gens — while  not  identical  with,  are  equivalent  to  those  of  all  the  other  social  units. 
The  social  units  are  thus  constituted  equivalent  totemic  units,  while  the  entire 
system  is  a  totemic  complex. 

This  summary  may  be  amplified  by  a  quotation  from  another 
as  yet  unpublished  paper: 

In  every  totemic  community  we  find  the  tribe  differentiated  into  a  number  of 
social  units,  clans.  Within  the  limits  of  such  clans  the  so-called  "totemic" 
features  are  socialized.  The  specific  content  of  the  features  differs  from  clan  to 
clan,  but  the  form  these  features  assume,  their  functional  relation  to  the  clans,  is 
the  same  throughout  the  totemic  complex.  The  totemic  complex  is  thus  con- 
stituted a  firmly  knit  sociological  integer,  while  the  clans  appear  as  equivalent 
totemic  units. 

In  a  recent  publication  Dr.  Franz  Boas  endorses  part  of  the 
position  expressed  in  the  above  statements.  That  totemism  always 
appears  as  a  tribal  complex  of  social  units  disparate  in  content  but 
functionally  homologous,  is  confirmed  in  the  assertion: 

Common  to  totemism  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  is  the  view  that  sec- 
tions of  a  tribal  unit  composed  of  relatives,  or  supposed  relatives,  possess  each 
certain  definite  customs  which  differ  in  content  from  those  of  other  similar  sections 
of  the  same  tribal  unit,  but  agree  with  them  in  form  or  pattern.* 

1  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  14  (1912),  p.  603. 

2  "The  Origin  of  Totemism,"  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  18  (1916).  p.  321. 
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The  author  also  condemns  unreservedly  the  views  of  such 
writers  as  Wundt  and  Durkheim  for  the  excessive  emphasis  they 
lay  on  the  ^^identification  of  man  and  animals''  involved  m  totem- 
ism.    Dr.  Boas  writes: 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  an  entirely  different  problem  that  is  treated  by 
these  authors,  a  problem  interesting  and  important  in  itself  but  one  wh.h  h^^ 
little  bearing  upon  the  question  of  totemism  as  a  social  mst.tution  Their  pro^ 
lem  deals  with  the  development  of  the  concepts  referrmg  to  the  relation  of  man  to 
nature,  which  is  obviously  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  character^-^^^^^ 
kinship  groups.  The  only  connection  between  the  two  proHems  -  tj-t^^^^^ 
cepts  referring  to  the  relation  of  man  to  nature  are  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
characterizing  social,  more  particularly  kinship  groups.^ 

While  two  of  the  writer's  positions  are  thus  seen  to  be  supported 
by  Dr.  Boas,  the  last  sentence  of  the  above-quoted  statement  implies 
an  endorsement  of  the  position  taken  in  Totemism  of  1910,  while 
registering  a  disagreement  with  the  writer's  more  recent  attitude. 
For  Dr.  Boas's  statement  condemns  all  specification  of  the  totemic 
consent,  regarding  it  as  significant  for  totemism,  not  in  its  intrinsic 
character,  but  only  through  its  association  with  the  social  units. 
At  another  place  Dr.  Boas  says: 

I  consider  it  inadvisable  to  draw  a  rigid  line  between  totemic  phenomena  in  a 

•       still  moreTmited  sense-namely,  in  so  far  as  the  character  sties  of  triba^  exoga™c 

.    sec  ir  d^^^^  with  the  relations  of  man  to  animals  and  plants-but  believe  that 

weThould  study  all  the  customs  connectedly,  in  their  weaker  form  as  well  as  in 

their  most  marked  totemic  forms* 

The  variability  of  content  in  totemic  complexes  in  different  areas 
leads  Dr.  Boas  to  still  another  conclusion.     He  writes: 

Since  the  contents  of  totemism  as  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world  show 
such  mportant  differences.  1  do  not  believe  that  all  totemic  phenomena  can  be 
dertedTrom  the  same  psychological  or  historical  sources.  Totemtsm  .s  an 
artificial,  not  a  natural  unit.' 

The  two  theoretical  issues  implied  in  the  above  quotation  hav- 
ing thus  come  to  a  head,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  the  writer  to 
advance  further  arguments  in  justification  of  his  more  recent 
position. 

1  Ibid,  p.  323- 

2  Ibid.,  p.  322. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  321. 
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Kir.  or  an  U  see^  des-.rab,e  .0  <>>-'•- *'™:tl*:  Zt- 

of  any  suspicion  .ha.  .he  '-- -»-';;^  ^^  "  .t  obviously  not 
sinology.    Nothing  is  further  from  the  tru.lu  ^^  ^^^^_^._^ 

.  „a..er  .-«^*r.;^-: ^X  >^  -ernea,  to  be 
phenomena  is,  so  far  as  tne  t  significance;  nor  is  it        • 

regarded  as  of  no  ""-""X^^^'X  o  toLic  phenomena  is 
theoretically  irreievant^ti-^*^^      ^^  ^  „p^^^,„,, 

to  be  regarded  as  an  "f" '    ..    ^^i^  ,i,ere  is  to  be  seen  a 
classification" -or  whether  m  that  umw  the  ^^^ 

phenomenon   of   psychologrca.   and   tetorx^  s  g  .__  ^.^ 

totemism  as  a  specific  form  of  ^^"^^^n  are  these:  the  specific 
The  propositions  to  ,h.ch  we  ^-''^''J^^^l^,^^,  ,o,ard 
content  of  totemic  phenomena  m  so  ^ras  «rK^n 
things  in  nature  play  so  "nsp-cuous  a  Part  mth  m^  __^^^ 

tious  but  significant;  totem^mwW   ~tP^-J^_^^„^  i,  „„^^^ 

rra^::;fiti:°«~rs:i"'^^^^^  ^  --  -- . 

in  totemism  of  certam  special  elucidation;  lor  some 

nothing  dis.incUve.  scarcely  "'f^',^'*;;^'^^"  „  ,^  Videst  sense 
(„rm  of  zoolatry.  phytolatry,  or  »«-«  --^  P  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

''  -r'f  Srt^n  r  trud'esl'things  in  nature,  such 
all  the  parucular  '^P««  »  ^^^„  ^.^ent  t«.m  them,  com- 

"  the  ■ecogmt^n  "^^-fj^*  ^„^  .^  „,e„s.  protectors,  etc.,  all 

Ttr^trr  ;.tifur«Pte.;t^  ;n -^^^^^^^ 

'-^.r^rlrurjirl^'tmic.    Whi.  the  over. 

Study."  Joi«»'"«'  o/M»iMn«<»»  i-o» 
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Whelming  majority  of  clan. systems  appear  as  --"^'^ ^^ '""l"^^ 
complexes-of  this  more  anon-there  are  exceptions,  wh.ch.  while 
rare,  are  frequent  enough  not  to  be  negligible. 

The  particular  form  of  socialization  of  various  features  which 
appears  in  totemism  is  also  found  in  different  kinds  of  societies 
mmtary.  medicinal,  religious.     In  all  of  these,  as  m  totemism.  the 
Lerelt  social  units-for  societies  are  such,  as  well  as  clans  gent    . 
families,  local  groups-are  differentiated  m  ^P^^^ -"Jf  J^'j  ^ 
being  functionally  homologous.     In  many  instancy  ''^''''^^^'Z 
only  which  seems  analogous  to  the  totemic  si  uation    while  the 
featurl  themselves,  the  concrete  content  of  the  institution  ^s  qui  e 
different.     But  in  religious  societies  such  as  occur,  for  ^-^"^  - 
the  American  southwest  and  northwest,  m  West  Africa   in  Mela 
nesia  the  content  itself  is  often  strikingly  similar  to  that  found  in 
totTn;ic  complexes.^     Moreover,  all  tribal  sets  of  societies   no  less 
han  totemic'complexes.  represent  closely  ^^-ggregates  o    eatur^^^ 
of  historically  heterogeneous  provenience.    Thus.  "«  douM  ^an 
remain  that  whatever  principle  attaches  to  the  -ke-up  of  a  totem^ 
complex  finds  more  or  less  numerous  replicas  also  outside  of  that 
coTent      The  purely  analytical  treatment  of  the  totemic  complex, 
Cserves  to  deprive  it  of  all  individuality  in  either  specific  com 
Dosition  or  principle  of  organization,  or  historic  perspective.     It  is 
th    wiper's  opinion  that  this  result  points  to  the  hn^itations  o   a 
purely  analytical  method.     A  very  different  light  is  thrown  on  the 
si^uaL  wfth  the  introduction  of  the  historico-geographical  stand- 
point     As  the  central  feature  in  this  view  is  the  association  of  the 
to  emic  complex  with  a  clan  or  gentile  system,  the  argument  may 
fit  y  be  opened  by  a  somewhat  more  careful  examination  of  the 
theore  ical  relation  between  such  systems  and  tribal  sets  of  religious 
locieries.     As  such  an  examination  has  been  attempted  by  the 

-Tir;;;;7^r;;ted  that  the  dassmcatory  -^ect  o^  ^^^-Jf;^^^Z;^lZ 
Origin  of  Totemism."  An,crican  An^Hropo^pst  ^^^^^^^  W^recall  such  phe- 
distribution  than  that  implied  in  Us  7"^"^" ^'l^^^^rental  flags  and  mascots, 
nomena  as  college  banners  and  pms.  automobUe  ^^^^^^^  J  B^tish  tanks, 
street  names,  and-to  mention  one  "^'^\''^''lT2T^^olos\caX  as  well  as  logical 
in  all  of  these  instances,  including  the  tote^  T'^^^^^T^.y  of  things,  names. 

^r,f  a  of  f  he  classificatory  situation  caU  tor  tHe  use  oi  a  v*i  .:  j 
:;irir:hich.tw:v:r.  m  ealh  instance,  remain  within  the  same  category. 


.  m  !»■ 
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writer  in  the  Encyclopaedia  article  referred  to  before,  the  passage 
(pp.  370-371)  may  be  quoted  in  full: 

Tote„.ic   communities,  as  complexes   of   histoncally   and   P^V^^^lo^^^^^^^^^^ 
heterogeneous  features,  display  certain  striking  s  m.lar.t.es  to  -o^!"-  /^^  ^ 
socio-Teligious  association  fairly  common  in  primitive  groups,  namely,  rehg.ous 
^Z     A  religious  society  is  a  group  of  individuals  >vho  bear  a  common  name 
X„  derived  from  an  animal,  share  a  set  of  religious  and  ^y^^o^o^^^^^;^ 
and  perform  together  certain  ceremonies.^    Where  ^he  soc.eticcxcur    there 
aU-a^is  more  than  one  society  in  the  tribe,  while  often  a  large  pa  t  of    he  mdi 
Ss  of  the  tribe  are  grouped  in  religious  societies.    While  male  soc.t.es  ^ 
by  far  the  more  common,  female  societies  also  occur,  but  almost  mvar^bly  the 
membership  of  a  society  does  not  include  both  sexes,  but  .s  restricted  to  the  one 
Tthe  other.    The  geographical  distribution  of  religious  -ieties.s  rather  strd^^^^^ 
In  a  large  number  of  totemic  areas  religious  soc.et.es  also  occur,  for  •"stance,  m 
he  northwestern,  southwestern,  southeastern  and  eastern  Plams  areas  of  North 
America   in  West  Africa  and  Melanesia.     This  distribution  suggests  poss.bd.t.es 
of"eSc"elationship.     Webster  in  his  Secret  Societies  has  propounded  a  theory 
ac^rding  to  which  religious  societies  are  to  be  regarded  as  totem.sm  m  decay,  as  a 
;^1  stage  of  evolution  from  totemism  to  other  forms  of  rehg.ous  orgamzat.on 
In  this  do^tic  firm  the  theory  must  certainly  be  rejected,  but  .t  may  contam  a 
germ  of  Uuth  in  so  far  as  genetic  relationship  between  totem.sm  andrehg.ou 
Leties  may  have  obtained  in  individual  instances.     Thus  m  the  southwest  of 
North  AmerL  religious  societies  may  have  developed  out  of  totem.c  clans.  wh.k 
in  the  eastern  Plains  area,  represented  by  the  Omaha  and  other  S.ouan    r.bes. 
totemic  gentes  may  have  grown  out  of  local  groups  with  religio-ceremon.al  func- 
tls      Lording  to  recent  evidence  such  relations  between  the  two  mst.tut.ons 
also  seem  probable  in  certain  parts  of  Melanesia.    Of  even  greater  .nteres   than 
the  geographical  and  possible  genetic  relations  between  totemism  and  rehg.ous 
socie^s  are  the  similarities  and  contrasts  of  the  two  institut.ons  from  a  theoret.ca 
Sndpoint.     In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  the  tribe  is  divided  into  a  set  of  soc.al 
units:  these  units  have  common  functions,  ceremon.al.  rehg.ous.  art.st.c;  ai^d 
these  functions  cluster  about  or  grow  out  of  certain  attitudes  toward  animals. 
plants  or  inanimate  objects,  although  the  latter  feature  is  by  np  means  as  charac- 
teristic of  religious  societies  as  it  is  of  totemic  complexes.     In  the  one  case,  more- 
over, as  in  the  other  the  institution  must  be  regarded  as  a  complex  of  h^toricaUy 
disparate  traits.     The  similarity  thus  seems  almost  to  approach  iden  .  y.    The 
con^sts.  however,  are  equally  significant.     While  religious  socet.es,  hke  clans. 
are  social  units,  they  are  constituted  social  units  solely  by  the  exerc.se  of  common 
functions     Take  away  the  functions  and  nothing  remains  but  an  aggregate  of 
whX  un-ilt 'd  individuals.     Not  so  in  the  case  of  clans.    While  it  ^  true  t  at 
in  the  case  of  the  clan  also  its  functions  determine  its  prec.se  pos.t.on  in  the 

T^n^iir^er^ious  ceremonial  paraphernalia,  artistic  features,  etc..  should  be 

added  to  this  statement. 
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culture  of  the  group,  the  clan  would  remain  a  social  unit  even  if  stripped  of  all  its 
functions.  This  is  due  to  its  social  composition,  for  a  clan  is  a  hereditary  group 
of  individuals  who  are  in  part  related  by  blood  and  in  part  assume  themselves  to 
be  so  related.  This  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  contrast  between 
a  clan  and  a  religious  society.  Other  differences  are  not  lacking,  however.  The 
religious  aspect  is  almost  invariably  more  pronounced  in  the  societies  than  it  ever 
is  in  the  totemic  clans.  The  societies  are  largely  uni-sexual,  while  the  clan  always 
embraces  related  individuals  of  both  sexes.  The  clan  is  a  hereditary  unit,  while 
the  society  is  usually  non-hereditary,  although  certain  offices  in  it  may  be  heredi- 
tary, and  a  tendency  towards  inheritance  of  the  society  itself  occurs  here  and  there. 
Thus  what  might  be  called  the  socio-psychological  flavor  of  a  tribal  group  of 
societies  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  a  totemic  complex.  Therefore,  while  the 
two  institutions,  somewhat  conspicuously  coextensive  in  geographical  distribution, 
present  striking  similarities  in  point  of  cultural  content,  and  suggest  from  the 
theoretical  standpoint  a  set  of  similar  problems,  it  will  be  profitable  to  keep  them 
apart  conceptually  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  intensive  study.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  comparative  study  of  totemic  complexes  and  religious  societies  promises  to 
prove  a  most  fascinating  aspect  of  toteyiic  research. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  considerations  totemism  appears  as 
descriptively  distinctive,  while  presenting  no  special  or  unique 
principle  in  its  make-up.  The  distinctiveness  lies  in  the  association 
of  the  totemic  content  with  sl  clan  system.  If  we  are  to  estimate 
rightly  the  historical  bearing  of  totemism,  as  a  primitive  institution, 
we  must  conceive  of  it  as  an  adjunct,  as  an  all  but  universal  adjunct 
of  clan  and  gentile  organizations.  This  gives  it  its  specific  flavor 
and  accounts  for  its  geographical  distribution  and,  from  another 
angle,  for  its  place  in  history.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
hereditary  kinship  systems,  clans  and  gentes,  represent  one  of  the 
two  basic  forms  of  primitive  social  organization,  the  other  being 
the  family-village  form,  which  lacks  hereditary  social  units.  Clan 
and  gentile  systems  have  an  enor  nous  distribution  in  primitive  cul- 
ture areas  and  with  it  goes  an  almost  equally  wide  distribution  of 
totemic  complexes.  If  the  concept  of  adhesion  is  applied  here,  the 
two  phenomena  are  seen  to  appear  together  almost  invariably,  the 
instances  where  totemic  complexes  are  not  based  on  clan  or  gentile 
systems,  and  those  in  which  the  latter  are  not  carriers  of  totemic 
complexes  being  very  rare.  Thus,  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  two  phenomena  reveals  the  fact  that  there  must  be  here  some 
deep-rooted  organic  determinant,  that  there  must  be  some  inherent 
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fitness  which  draws  the  contents  of  totemic  complexes  into  the 
socializing  meshes  of  clan  and  gentile  systems.  To  this  point  we 
shall  presently  revert ;  but  before  this  is  done  a  few  words  must  be 
said  with  reference  to  the  alleged  artificiality  of  the  concept  ''to- 
temism." 

The  concept  ''totemism*'  is  deemed  artificial,  not  natural,  for 
reasons  partly  of  historical,  partly  of  psycho-sociological  order:  the 
historic  development  of  totemic  complexes  was  different,  hence  they 
are  genetically  disparate  and  non-comparable ;  the  concrete  content 
of  totemic  complexes  is  highly  variable,  hence,  from  a  socio-psy- 
chological  or  cultural  standpoint,  they  are  also  disparate  and  non- 
comparable.  The  logical  limit  of  this  attitude  is  to  regard  the  con- 
cept and  term  ''totemism''  as  an  unjustifiable  abstraction  based  on 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  comparative  material  or  on  disregard 
of  significant  differences  in  that  material.  When  these  errors  are 
rectified,  the  concept  **totemism*'  may  be  expected  to  become  obso- 
lete, its  place  being  taken  by  a  number  of  less  inclusive  concepts 
which  would  conform  more  accurately  with  the  concrete  data. 

To  meet  this  argument  the  following  considerations  may  be 
adduced.  While  it  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  the  specific 
processes  which  brought  the  individual  totemic  complexes  into 
being  must  have  varied  greatly, — in  the  features  that  developed, 
in  the  order  of  their  development,  in  the  time  consumed  by  the 
processes  of  socialization  and  totemic  assimilation,  in  the  hundred 
and  one  ways  in  which  in  themselves  trifling  accidental  happenings 
will  influence  and.  mould  culture, — nevertheless  these  processes, 
when  viewed  in  the  synthesizing  light  of  historic  perspective, 
reveal  certain  not  unimportant  parallelisms. 

Thus,  the  not  inconspicuous  similarities  in  the  content  of  totemic 
complexes  must  find  their  developmental  counterpart  in  certain 
resemblances  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  similar  features 
arose  in  the  different  complexes.  Again,  certain  features  are  ob- 
viously more  primitive  than  others,  some  derivatives  of  others; 
and  so,  wherever  the  two  types  of  features  have  appeared  in  the 
course  of  totemic  developments,  there  must  have  been  similarities 
in  the  relations  of  these  features.     Then  again,  the  very  processes 
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of  socialization  and  psychological  assimilation  of  features,  with  all 
the  disparity  and  individuality  in  special  instances,  comprise  inevi- 
tably so  many  common  conditions  of  a  general  socio-psychological 
kind,  that  the  mechanisms  at  work  must  have  also  been  similar 
in  many  ways. 

As  to  the  variability  of  features  in  totemic  complexes,  it  is,  of 
course,  very  considerable.^  And  yet,  if  the  contrasts  are  set  aside, 
a  very  respectable  nucleus  remains  which  recurs  in  a  large  number 
of  instances.  Thus,  the  idea  of  intimate  relationship  with  the 
totem,  whether  in  the  form  of  descent,  transformation,  association, 
physical  or  psychic  resemblance,  or  of  some  other  sort;  the  use  of 
the  totem  as  an  eponym;  the  totem  as  a  symbol,  whether  in  art,  or 
as  property  mark,  or  as  a  sign  of  rank;  these  are  features  of  enor- 
mously wide  distribution  in  totemic  communities ;  and  other  features 
might  be  named  which  are  only  less  common.  Moreover,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  even  the  following  assumption  is  justifiable. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  variability  of  totemic  phenomena 
both  in  content  and  genetically  speaking  is  sufficient  to  discourage 
any  attempt  at  analogical  evolutionary  reconstruction  in  any 
specific  instance.  Nevertheless,  the  similarities  referred  to  above 
are  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  that,  were  the  totemic  devel- 
opments all  brought  to  light,  a  cross-section  of  their  contents  could 
be  made  at  different  chronological  levels  which  would  reveal  an 
even  greater  general  resemblance  than  that  resulting  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  complexes  now  open  to  investigation. 

It  appears,  then,  that  from  an  objective  standpoint  the  contents 
of  totemic  complexes  and  the  historic  processes  which  brought 
them  into  being  may  not  be  regarded  as  wholly  disparate.  It  is, 
however,  questionable  whether,  in  considering  the  alleged  '*  artifi- 
ciality" of  the  concept  ''totemism,"  the  objective  and  genetic 
standpoints  are  the  proper  ones  to  take. 

Many  students  of  culture  will  admit  that  the  true  level  for 
cultural  comparisons  is  the  psycho-sociological  level,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  cultural  values  themselves  lie  in  that  level  and  that  con- 

^C/..  for  instance,  *'Totemism,"  etc..  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  (1910), 
pp.  225-228. 
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stant  transvaluations  in  culture  ever  tend  to  play  havoc  with  genetic 
similarities  and  diflferences.     While  the  truth  of  this  is  recognized, 
but  very  few  are  willing  to  concede  to  comparisons  of  a  psycho- 
sociological  character  the  same  significance  which,  in  their  view, 
attaches  to  parallels  based  on  genetic  relationship.     Now,  while 
the  latter  standpoint  is  evidently  in  place  when  historic  reconstruc- 
tion is  the  task  on  hand,  cultural  interpretations  must  rely  on  ma- 
terial which  lies  in  the  level  of  culture  itself,  the  psycho-sociological 
level— here  the  genetic  retrospect  is  irrelevant.     If  this  contention 
IS  brought  to  bear  on  our  problem,  it  presently  appears  that  the 
real  comparability  of  totemic  complexes  lies  over  and  above  the 
resemblances  in  their  concrete  contents,  that  this  comparability, 
moreover,  is  independent  of  the  above  resemblances  and  might 
indeed  persist  in  their  absence.     For,  however  totemic  complexes 
may  differ,  they  all  represent  totemic  cultures  to  the  individuals 
who  are  the  psychological  carriers  of  such  complexes,  they  represent 
totemic  cultures  since  they  all  partake  of  that  specificallv  socialized 
supernaturalism  which  is  particularized  in  the  varying  clan  contents 
and  is  synthesized  through  that  spirit  of  fundamental  equivalence 
rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  a  clan  system,  through  the  formal 
identity  of  the  totemic  clan  functions,  through  the  secondarily 
derived  equivalence  flowing  from  such  formal  identity  of  totemic 
functioning,  and,  lasdy,  through  the  cultural  flavor  or  "feel"  of  the 
psychic  or  cultural  level  (Denkart),  which  makes  that  variety  of 
supernaturalism  and  the  particular  type  of  its  social  transformation 
congenial  to  cer|ain  societies  and  cultures.     It  is  considerations 
such  as  these  that  make  totemism  appear  as  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  sharply  defined  institutions  of  primitive  society,  thus 
vindicating  its  claim  to  a  separate  concept  and  term. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  point  at  issue:  is  it  true  that  the  con- 
tent of  totemic  phenomena  centers,  at  least  in  a  majority  of  cases 
about  certain  attitudes  toward  things  in  nature?  And,  if  so,  must 
we  accept  this  phenomenon— the  adhesion  between  totemic  social 
structure  (form)  and  a  kind  of  supernaturalism  (content)— as  a 
fact,  so  far  unexplainable,  but  pointing  unmistakably  toward  a 
deeper  connection  between  the  two  phenomena?  or  does  not  an 
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analytical  examination  reveal  a  certain  fitness  in  the  situation  which 
could,  at  least,  form  the  basis  for  a  future  more  systematic  mter- 
pretation?     To  forestall  our  conclusion,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  the  fact  itself  of  the  adhesion  is  undeniable  and  that  a 
general  theoretical  explanation  can  be  offered  for  its  existence. 
We  may  dispense  with  argument  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
certain  attitudes  toward  nature  stand,  in  the  majority  of  totenuc 
communities,  in  the  very  center  of  the  totemic  content,  for  most  of 
those  familiar  with  totemic  phenomena  will  not  hesitate  to  endorse 
the  assertion.     The  question  remains:  is  there  any  perceivable 
fitness  in  the  fact  as  we  know  it?     Can  any  reason  be  assigned  for 
the  undisputed  tendency  of  certain  attitudes  toward  animals,  plants 
and  inanimate  things  to  become  associated  with  the  type  of  soaal 
system  which  undcriies  all  totemic  complexes? 

The  reason,  in  general  terms,  seems  to  be  that  the  social  situation 
in  totemism  creates  certain  demands  and  tendencies  which  ha.v« 
already  been  realized  in  the  course  of  the  association  of  man  ^nth 
nature,  hence,  they  are  promptiy  seized  upon  and  utilized  for  totem- 
ic  purposes.     To  particularize : 

In  a  community  subdivided  into  social  units,  such  as  clans,  the 
first  demand  is  for  some  kind  of  classifiers,  preferably  names,  which 
would  identify  the  separate  units  and  yet  signify  tiieir  equivalence 
.     by  belonging  to  one  category.     Again,  hereditary  kinship  groups, 
such  as  clans,  with  a  strong  feeling  of  common  interest  and  sohdanty 
tend,   so   socio-psychological   experience   shov.'s.   to  project  their 
community  spirit  into  some  concrete  thing  which  henceforth  stands 
for  the  unity  of  the  group  and  readily  acquires  a  certain  halo  of 
sanctity      It  often  happens  with  such  objects  that  certain  rul« 
of  behavior  develop  with  reference  to  them,  both   positive  and 
negative  rules,  prescriptions  and  restrictions.     Such  objects  thus 
become  symbols  of  the  social  values  of  the  groups.    Their  very 
objectivity  as  well  as  emotional  significance  lend  themselves  readily 
to  artistic  elaboration.     All  along  the  classificatory  aspect  remains 
a  fixed  requirement,  so  that  whatever  traits  may  develop  in  the 
social  crucible,  appear  as  homologous  traits.    Then  again,  the  sense 
of  kinship  between  members  of  the  individual  clans,  especially  in 
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view  of  the  absence  of  precise  degrees  of  relationship  and  sometimes 
supported  by  the  genealogical  tendency,  will  often  express  itself  m 
hypothetical  descent  from  a  common  ancestor.     Also,  it  wouia 
obviously  fit  the  needs  of  the  situation  if  the  above  objectivations 
of  the  social  values  consisted  of  things  congenial  to  man.  the  proper- 
ties of  which  were  near  and  dear  to  him.  of  things,  however,  that 
would  not  lie  too  closely  within  the  realm  of  specifically  human 
activities,  as.  in  such  a  case,  confusion  might  result   the  sense  of 
property  might  interfere  with  the  smooth  running  of  the  system. 
Again,  it  would  seem  eminently  desirable  that  the  things  should 
belong  to  classes,  each  one  representing  a  homogeneous  group,  as 
this  condition  would  ideaUy  satisfy  the  requirement  that  they  figure 
as  symbols  and  objectivations  of  groups  of  individuals  who.  within 
each  group,  profess  intense  feeUngs  of  soUdarity  and  homogeneity. 
Such,  in  rough  outUne.  would  be  the  tendencies  of  a  community 

subdivided  into  clans. 

Now,  if  the  individuals  who  are  the  psychic  foci  of  these  tenden- 
cies had  nothing  in  their  experience  or  psychic  content  to  draw  upon 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  situation,  some  new  creations  might 
be  expected  to  appear  which  would  to  some  extent  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  these  social  tendencies.^  But  our  hypothesis  is  contrary 
to  fact  For.  there  exists  in  all  primitive  communities  a  complex 
of  experiences  and  attitudes  which  has  produced  values  of  just  the 
sort  needed  in  the  above  social  situation,  has  produced  them  long 
before  any  totemic  complex  or  any  clan  system  have  made  their 

Tit^ay^rbeamiss  to  note  to  connection  with  this  interpretation  of  the  totemic 
complex  its  differences  from  as  «eU  as  stouUmty  to  that  offered  by  E.  Durkhe.m  m  h.s 
EuLnlary  Farms  of  ike  Religious  Ufe.      From  the   standpoint  represented  above 
Durlcheim-s  sociology  is  cormrt.  but  his  ethnology  is  at  fault.     He  analy^es  the  soc.al 
situation  in  a  way  not  dissinular  to  the  one  adopted  by  the  present  wr.ter.     Then  he 
proceeds  to  derive  the  totemic  complex  direcUy  from  the  tendenc.es  flowmg  from  the 
social  situation.     Theremlies  the  difference  of  the  two  positions.     It  seems  to  the  writer 
quite  unjustifiable  and  contrary  to  the  economy  of  effort  which  is  but  a  correlate  of   he 
principle  of  psychic  inertia  to  assume  that  new.  so-to-say  duplicate  values  will  be  created 
in  a  social  situation,  in  the  presence  of  preexisting  values  which,  as  the  above  analysis 
shows,  fit  admirably  the  n^uirements  of  the  case.     In  justice  to  Durkheim.  however 
it  must  bfe  said  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  take  this  view,  as  he  does  not  see  the 
way  to  deriving  the  psychic  values  which  are  here  assumed  as  preexisting  from  any 
other  source  but  the  very  social  situaUon  tovolved. 


appearance  among  men.     That  complex  comprises  the  experiences 
resulting  from  man's  contact  with  nature  and  the  attitudes  flowing 
therefrom.     Among  these  the  experiences  with  and  the  attitudes 
toward  animals  occupy  the  foremost  place,  although  those  referring 
to  plants  and  inanimate  objects  are  of  ahnost  equal  significance. 
Things  in  nature  have  at  all  times  exerdsed  multitudinous  functions 
in  human  society,  and  the  attitudes  they  have  aroused,  matter-of- 
fact  as  well  as  supernatural  attitudes,  range  as  far  as  does  man 
himself.     These  things,  animals  in  particular,  are  constantiy  used 
for  naming  purposes,  for  naming  individuals;  groups  of  all  varieties, 
such  as  families,  societies,  clubs,  game  teams,  political  parties, 
houses,  constellations.     They  are  beautifully  adjusted  to  the  func- 
tion of  classifiers,  as  names  or  otherwise,  for  they  contain  many 
individuals  belonging  to  the  same  or  to  several  wide  categories, 
they  are  familiar  and  congenial  to  man,  yet  he  outside  the  circle  of 
specifically  human  things  and  activities,  thus  not  being  subject  to 
the  action  of  those  disturbing  agencies  which  abound  within  that 
realm.     Again,  animals,  as  well  as  other  things  in  nature,  are  eariy 
drawn  into  the  domain  of  art,  they  are  painted,  tatooed.  carved, 
woven,  embroidered,  dramatized  in  dances;  they  figure  in  realistic 
as  well  as  geometric  representations,  thus  also  rising  into  prominence 
as  badges,  signs  and  symbols.     Primitive  man  ahnost  everywhere 
regards  himself  as  somewhat  akin  to  the  animal,  and  many  mytholo- 
gies abound  in  animals  that  were  men  and  in  men  who  are  meta- 
morphosed animals.     Often  descent  is  traced  from  animals.     Again, 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  tribe  where  some  sort  of  prescriptive  or  proscrip- 
tive    rules  do  not  exist  referring  to  animals,    or  also  plants  or 
other  things.     Religious  attitudes  toward  things  in  nature  are  as 
universal  as  religion  itself.    Moreover,  to  tiie  eyes  of  men  organ- 
ized into  mutually  disparate  and  internally  homogeneous  units, 
the  kingdom  of  animals  and  only  to  a  less  degree  that  of  plants 
present  a  spectacle  of  strange  congeniality:  for  just  as  in  their  own 
social  system,  these  kingdoms  embrace  beings  or  tilings  that  belong 
to  the  same  general  kind,  but  are  subdivided  into  categories  that 
are  disparate  while  internally  homogeneous. 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered  tiiat  aU  of  tiiese  experiences, 
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relations  and  attitudes  belong  to  the  range  of  the  common  human : 
they  are  found  in  most  primitive  communities  and  many  of  them 
reach  far  into  the  historic  period  including  modern  life  itself.^ 
Hence  a  community  organized  into  definite  hereditary  social  units, 
say  clans,  finds  itself  already  in  possession  of  most  or  all  of  these 
experiences  and  attitudes.  But  we  have  seen  how  in  such  a  com- 
munity, on  account  of  its  sociological  make-up,  certain  tendencies 
must  and,  as  experience  shows,  almost  invariably  do  arise.  These 
tendencies  point  toward  just  such  relations,  attitudes,  functions, 
as  we  have  seen  have  everywhere  arisen  out  of  man's  experience 
with  nature,  particularly  with  animals  and  only  to  a  less  degree 
with  plants.  If  these  cultural  features — for  such  they  are — were 
not  there,  the  social  situation  might  have  created  them,  or  some- 
thing like  them.  But  they  are  there.  Hence,  the  demands  of  the 
social  situation  are  readily  satisfied  out  of  this  rich  store  of  pre- 
existing psychological  material.  The  precise  how  and  when  of  the 
process  is  another  story ,2  nor  does  it  particularly  matter.     The 

*  This  point  deserves  special  emphasis.  For,  whereas  a  hereditary  clan  system  or 
even  the  tendency  toward  the  formation  of  one  must  of  necessity  be  regarded  as  a 
relatively  late  form  of  social  organization,  the  greatest  antiquity  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  psychic  and  cultural  phenomena  referred  to  above.  The  minimum  requirement  for 
their  origination  embraces  no  more  than  the  psyche  of  man  furnished  with  the  very 
rudiments  of  culture,  and  nature.  Therefore  we  find  that  those  phenomena  are  omni- 
present in  primitive  society  and  also  extend,  in  attenuated  forms,  into  the  very  heart 
of  modem  culture,  as  witnessed  to  by  the  ever  recurring  tendency  to  anthropomorphize 
the  psychic  life  of  animals,  or  by  ethical  vegetarianism,  or  by  the  rich  store  of  animal- 
istic metaphor  and  allusion  used  in  connection  with  human  countenances,  characters, 
affairs,  which  tend,  not  always  ineffectively,  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  man 
and  animal  which  better  knowledge  and  a  matter-of-fact  attitude  toward  life  and 
things  have  brought  into  being. 

*  It  will  be  noted  that  an  attempt  is  here  made  to  account  in  theoretical  terms  for 
the  content,  or  the  major  part  of  the  content  of  a  totemic  complex.  Some  time  ago,  in 
"The  Origin  of  Totemism"  {American  Anthropologist,  vol.  14,  1912,  pp.  603-605),  a 
similar  attempt  was  made  to  express  in  general  theoretical  terms  the  process  which 
brings  a  totemic  complex  into  being.  This  process  was  shown  to  be  achieved  by  means 
of  a  sociological  mechanism  for  moulding  the  totemic  content  into  the  form  of  the  social 
system.  Certain  peculiarities  of  that  mechanism  induced  the  writer  to  apply  the  term 
pattern  theory  to  this  view  of  totemic  development.  The  totemic  content,  in  its  con- 
crete aspects,  received  no  attention  in  that  theory:  the  content  was  treated  as  adven- 
titious or  accidental.  In  the  above  discussion  use  is  made  of  the  generally  recognized 
and  undeniable  fact  that  the  basic  part  of  the  content  of  a  totemic  complex  comprises, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  certain  attitudes  toward  nature.     The  theoretical  analy- 


cnicial  and  significant  point  is  this :  a  group  divided  into  hereditary 
clans  spontaneously  develops  tendencies  the  limiting  value  of  which 
is  a  totemic  complex.  For  the  realization  of  these  tendencies 
certain  psychological  or  cultural  data  are  required.  These  are  found 
available.  In  a  situation  which,  were  they  absent,  might  have 
itself  created  them,  they  are  utilized  promptly  and  effectively. 
Thus  a  totemic  complex  arises. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  exists  an  inherent  and  most  deep- 
rooted  fitness  between  the  supernaturalism  referred  to  before  and 
the  social  system  which  absorbs  it.  It  is,  then,  to  be  expected  that 
the  viast  majority  of  groups  divided  into  hereditary  social  units  will 
develop  some  sort  of  totemic  complexes.  And  such  is  found  to  be 
the  case. 

• 

Columbia  UNivERsrrY, 
New  York  City. 


sis  made  above  represents  an  attempt  to  provide  a  general  explanation  of  the  association 
of  that  specific  content  with  the  totemic  social  system.  The  crux  of  the  explanation 
lies  in  the  discovery  of  a  marked  correspondence  between  the  tendencies  arising  in  a 
social  system  of  the  tjrpe  involved  and  the  ideas  and  attitudes  springing  from  man's 
contact  with  nature.  This  correspondence  or  fitness  leads  to  the  merging  of  the  above 
ideas  and  attitudes  with  the  social  system.  Hence  this  theory  of  the  totemic  content 
may  be  designated  as  the  fitness  theory.  In  it  the  form  is  not  represented  as  creating 
the  content,  as  is  the  case  in  Durkheim's  theory;  but  the  social  form  is  shown  to  develop 
certain  tendencies  which  have  some  such  content  as  their  limiting  value,  hence  the 
content,  here  shown  to  be  preexisting,  is  absorbed  by  the  social  form. 
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DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

METHOD  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  TOTEMISM 

Is  there  any  human  institution  which  can  be  safely  called  "Totem- 
ism"?  Is  there  any  possibility  of  defining,  or  even  of  describing, 
Totemism?  Is  it  legitimate— is  it  even  possible,  with  due  regard  for 
** methodology*'  and  logic— to  seek  for  the  ** normal'*  form  of  Totemism, 
and  to  trace  it  through  many  protean  changes,  produced  by  various 
causes,  social  and  speculative?  I  think  it  possible  to  discern  the  main 
type  of  Totemism,  and  to  account  for  divergences. 

Quite  the  opposite  opinion  appears  to  be  held  by  Mr  A.  A.  Golden- 
weiser  in  his  '^Totemism,  an  Analytical  Study." ^  This  treatise  is 
acutely  critical  and  very  welcome,  as  it  enables  British  inquirers  about 
totemism  to  see  themselves  as  they  appear  '*in  larger  other  eyes  than 
ours."  Our  common  error,  we  learn,  is  this:  **A  feature  salient  in  the 
totemic  life  of  some  community  is  seized  upon  only  to  be  projected  into 
the  life  of  the  remote  past,  and  to  be  made  the  starting-point  of  the 
totemic  process.  The  intermediary  stages  and  secondary  features  are 
supplied  from  local  evidence,  by  analogy  with  other  communities,  or 
*in  accordance  with  recognised  principles  of  evolution'  [what  are  they?  2] 
and  of  logic.  The  origin  and  development,  thus  arrived  at,  are  then 
used  as  principles  of  interpretation  of  the  present  conditions.  Not  one 
step  in  the  above  method  of  attacking  the  problem  of  totemism  is  logic- 
ally justifiable."^ 

As  words  of  mine  are  quoted  in  this  trenchant  passage,  I  take  up 
the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the  young  American  methodologist.  I 
mean  to  defend  the  method  of  my  own  studies  and  to  examine  the  merits 
of  that  practised,  or  preached,  by  Mr  Goldenweiser.  But  first  I  must 
explain  that  Mr  Goldenweiser  apparently  objects  to  any  search,  at 
present,  for  a  single  starting  point  of  totemism.  Mr  Frazer  has,  at 
different  times,  selected  different  starting  points.  I  have  remained 
constant  to  one,  namely  the  adoption  or  acceptance  by  early  human 
kindred  groups,  of  the  totem  names,  animal,  vegetable,  or  others.     Mr 

1  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  April-June,  1910. 

«  Can  Mr  Goldenweiser  need  a  reply?     Does  he  not  know,  e.  g.,  how  change  from 
female  to  male  descent  works  in  totemic  evolution? 
*Loc.  cit.,  p.  280. 
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Stick  he  does  not  think  that  he  is  injuring  the  man.  His  action  is 
blindly  impulsive,  while  the  form  of  magic  in  question  involves  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  injury  on  something  else  than  the  stick  and 
the  belief  that  the  injury  is  actually  done.^       / 

If  magical  actions  cannot  be  deduced  simply  from  the  principles 
of  association,  they  can  at  least  be  classified  according  to  the  kind 
of  association  they  illustrate.  For  although  the  various  ideas 
brought  together  in  magic,  in  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  are 
frequently  said  to  have  come  together  by  ** chance,"  some  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  in  fact  become  connected  are 
expressible  in  the  universal  laws  of  association;  namely,  association 
by  similarity  or  contrast,  by  contiguity  or  spatial  opposition,  and 
by  emotional  congruity  or  disparity.  Whenever  magical  acts  have 
been  classified,  it  has  been  mainly  with  reference  to  the  kinds  of 
association  involved  in  the  mental  processes.  But  every  kind  of 
activity  involving  mental  operations  falls  in  some  of  its  relations 
under  the  laws  of  association,  hence  these  classifications  are  relatively 
unfruitful.  I  have  attempted,  therefore,  to  group  magical  practices 
according  to  a  factor  of  greater  significance,  namely,  the  nature  of 
the  power  involved. 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 


1  Cf.  R.  R.  Marett,  From  Spell  to  Prayer,  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xv  (1904),  pp.  136-141, 
reprinted  in  The  Threshold  of  Religion,  pp.  44-48. 
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Goldenweiser  asks,  "Would  not  Lang  admit  that  other  features  may  also 
have  been  the  starting  point?"  If  he  means  that  totemism  may  have 
had  different  starting  points  in,  say,  Australia,  Africa,  Melanesia,  and 
America,  I  answer.  "No!"  and  wUl  Uter  give  my  reasons.  If  he  means, 
"Will  I  admit  that  totemism  may  have  begun  at  some  one  other  starting 
point  than  that  which  I  have  chosen"  (the  acceptance  or  adoption  by  kin- 
dred groups  of  totem-names).  I  answer,  "Certainly!  I  will  grant  that, 
if  you  will  tell  me  what  starting  point  you  choose,  and  sketch  for  us  the 
processes  of  advance  from  your  starting  point.  If  your  starting  point 
seem  the  better.  U  your  hypothesis  colligate  all  the  facts  more  success- 
fully than  mine,  1  am  your  obliged  disciple." 

Mr  Goldenweiser  does  mention  three  starting  points,  adding  "or 
what  not."     But  I  want  to  know  "what"  or  "which"  starting  point, 
not  "or  what  not."     His  three  starting  points  I  considered,  and  found 
them  vague  and  unworkable.     In  one  case  the  starting  point  was  post- 
totemic  (the  myth  of  "descent  from  an  animal,"  used  by  some  totemists 
to  explain  why  they  are  totemic).     The  other  two,  "animal  taboos," 
or  "primitive  hunting  regulations,"  themselves  needed  hypotheses  to 
explain  their  origin,  and  before  proceeding  to  hypotheses  it  would  be 
necessary  to  know  wkick  animal  taboos  and  which  hunting  regulations 
Mr  Goldenweiser  has  in  his  mind  as  perhaps  feasible  "starting  points." 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Dr  Roth,  in  his  Ethnology  of  Northwest  Queensland, 
has  tried  to  make  economic  taboos  on  certain  articles  of  food  (which  he 
finds  in  his  region  of  Australia)  the  starting  point  of  a  wide   theory. 
But  great  as  is  the  debt  of  Anthropology  to  this  very  exact  inquirer,  I 
am  not  aware  that  his  views  have  been  accepted,  and  I  have  not  been 
able,  from  his  starting  point,  to  make  any  progress   toward   a  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  totemism- 

Dr    Roth's  suggestions  are  commented   on   by    Mr    Frazer.*      Dr 
Roth  found,  not  that  each  totem-kin  in  his  tribes  abstained  from  a 
given  list  of  edible  objects  (indeed  he  seems  to  have  observed  no  totem- 
kins)  but  that  the  members  of  each  matrimonial  "  sub-class,"  four  in 
all,   were  bound   to  such  abstinence.     The   tabooed   animals  vary   in 
each  sub-class.     Wind  and  rain  are  tabooed  to  sub-class  Wungko,  —  no 
serious  deprivation!     Mr.  Frazer  inclines  to  suppose  (and  the  sugges- 
tion is  most  probable)  that,  as  the  four  sub-classes  are  certainly  a  later 
addition  to  the  matrimonial  law  of  the  two  phratries,  the  list  of  tabooed 
animals  in  each  case  represents  the  class  of  the  totem-kins  that  once 
were  in   a   sub-class.     To  each  totem-kin,  as  such  (as  a  general  rule), 
1  Tottmiim  and  Exogamy.  voL  I.  pp.  136.  I37.  5"-524.  526-528. 
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only  one  object,  namely  its  totem,  is  tabooed.  Let  the  later  sub-classes 
swamp  the  earlier  totem-kins  and  every  person  in  each  sub-class  is 
tabooed  from  all  the  objects  which  were  the  totems  of  its  totem-kins. 
I  put  the  curious  and  anomalous  case  (the  explanation  is  only  a  working 
hypothesis)  in  my  own  words.  It  is  plain  that  I  cannot  look  for  the 
origin  of  totemism  in  a  later  and  non-totemic  institution,  that  of  the 
sub-classes,  unknown  except  in  Australia,  and  there  a  distinct  refinement 
upon  the  widespread  institution  of  exogamous  phratries.  I  have  con- 
sidered every  suggested  possible  source  or  origin  of  totemism,  and  find 
that  I  can  work  out  a  series  of  hypothetical  processes  of  development 
only  from  the  association  of  a  given  animal,  plant,  or  what  not,  with  a 
given  exogamous  kin.  Grant  me  that  much,  and  I  think  I  can  trace 
all  the  known  varieties  of  development  to  special  causes.  (Reports  of 
totemism  from  Western  Australia  are  not  distinct  enough,  as  yet,  for 
treatment.)  I  cannot  expect  Mr  Goldenweiser  to  oblige  me  by  showing 
how  a  theory  which  accepts  any  one  of  his  three  suggested  starting 
points,  or  any  other,  would  work,  because  he  does  not  (if  I  understand 
him)  believe  that  totemism  had  but  a  single  starting  point.  In  him  this 
is  natural,  for  he  appears  to  hold  that  totemism  is  not  what  he  calls  **an 
integral  phenomenon,"  that  it  has  nothing  which  can  be  styled  a  *'type". 
and  that  no  law  of  development  from  a  type  of  totemism  can  as  yet  be 
discovered.     This  is  what  I  conceive  him  to  mean. 

As  against  Mr  Frazer's  views,  or  my  own,  Mr  Goldenweiser  advances 
an  argument  which,  to  any  one  not  intimately  familiar  with  the  subject, 
seems  final  and  crushing.  He  exhibits  a  tabular  view  of  the  ^'features" 
of  totemism  and  exogamy  (or  rather  of  the  features  of  two  various 
societies  in  which  totemism  and  exogamy  exist)  in  the  tribes  of  North- 
western America,  and  in  the  Arunta  nation  of  central  Australia.  The 
differences,  not  the  resemblances,  he  says,  are  "great  and  numerous," 
and  they  must  appear  very  convincing  to  the  general  reader.  I  present 
Mr  Goldenweiser's  tabular  form,  and  add  comments  in  brackets. 

Totemism  in  British  Columbia  and  Central  Australia 


Exogamy    y 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Totemic  phratries  (Tlingit) 
Totemic  clans  (Haida,  Tsimshian, 
Northern  Kwakiutl).     [By  Haida 
"clans"  we  are  to  understand 
"phratries";  by  Haida  "fam- 
ilies"  we  are   to   understand 
"clans."] 


CENTRAL  AUSTRALIA 

Phratries 

Classes 

Totem  clans  [None]  (generally 
not  independent  exogamous 
units) 

[Not  exogamous  at  all  in  cen- 
tral Australia] 


I 
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Totemic  names 


Taboo 


Phratries  (Tlingit) 
(Haida) 
2  of  4  clans  (Tsimshian)  AH  totem  clans  [No  totem  clans 

Clans  (Northern  Kwakiutl)  in  central  Australia] 

Non-totemic  taboo,  common;  to-    Numerous     totemic    and    non- 


temic,  absent 
Descent  from   the    Absent   (Tlingit.   Haida,   Tsim- 
toUm  shian) 

Occurs   (Kwakiutl  and   farther 

South) 
Not  associated  with  totemism 


Magical  cere- 
monies 
Reincarnation 

Guardian  spirits 

Art 

Rank 

Number  of  totems 


Not  associated  with  totemism 

Intimately  associated  with  to- 
temism 

Actively  associated  with  to- 
temism 

Conspicuous  (in  individuals  and 

groups) 
Small 


totemic  taboos 


Universal  [Unknown.  Incarna- 
tion is  not  descent] 

Intimately  associated  with  to- 
temism 

Intimately  associated  with  to- 
temism 

Not  associated  with  totemism. 

Passively    associated    with    to- 
temism 
Absent  ^ 

Large 


Mr   Goldenweiser  compares  the   totemism  of  his  American  tribes 
with  that  of  the  Australian  Arunta.     Now,  their  case  is  absolutely  unique. 
Among  the  Arunta  nation  certain  speculative  ideas,  common  to  many 
northern  and  northwestern  Australian  tribes,  plus  an  absolutely  unique 
superstition  connected  with  manufactured  objects,  churinga  nanja,  have 
caused   an  unparalleled  abnormality  in  their  totemism.     Theirs  is  as 
unlike  that  of  any  other  Australian  tribes  as  that  of    these  Australian 
tribes  is  like  the  totemism  of  the  Wyandots  or  the  Menominees.     It  is 
rather  Mr  Goldenweiser's  task  to  explain  the  amazing  resemblances  in 
the  totemisms  of  peoples  so  remote  from  each  other  as  certain  tribes 
of  America  and  Australia  than  my  business  to  explain  why  the  totemism 
of  the  Arunta  diflfers  so  widely  from  that  of  the  Tlingit  or  the  Haida.     But 
these  differences  are  of  easy  explanation.     The  resemblances  cannot  be 
•  accounted  for  by  fortuitous  coincidences. 

My  own  notion  of  method  demands  that  we  should  not  only  examine 
two  totemisms  widely  different,  but  also  totemisms  closely  resembling 
each  other  in  parts  of  the  world  very  remote  from  each  other.  Two 
forms  of  totemism,  say  Wyandot  and  Menominee  in  America,  Barkinji 
and  Ta-tathi  in  Australia,  also  present  differences.  •  My  method  would 
consider  the  social  and  artistic  conditions  of  both  sets  of  tribes  and  ask. 
Have  not  different  social  conditions  expressed  themselves  in  the  differ- 
ences of  the  totemic  development?  Concerning  the  social  conditions 
themselves  we  have  in  each  case  the  best  possible  evidence. 
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What  is  illogical,  unscientific,  and  illegitimate  in  this  method?  If 
we  take  the  Christianity  and  church  government  of,  say,  the  sixth  to  the 
eighth  centuries,  on  the  continent  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  we  find 
very  considerable  differences.  Then  examining  the  social  conditions  of 
Ireland  and  those  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  we  find  great  differences, 
and  we  see  precisely  how  the  social  conditions  of  Ireland  produced  the 
differences  between  the  Irish  and  Roman  forms  of  Church  government. 

Before  entering  into  details  I  ought  first  to  excuse  myself  for  ''pro- 
jecting into  the  remote  past  a  feature  salient  in  the  totemic  life  of  some 
community,"  and  ''making  it  the  starting  point  of  the  totemic  process." 
I  did  not  select  "a  feature  salient  in  the  totemic  life  of  some  community" 
(such  as  the  "conceptional  totemism"  of  the  Arunta),  but  I  chose  a 
feature  salient  in  all  totemic  communities,  namely,  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  other  such  names  of  totem  kindreds.  If  an  exogamous  kindred  has 
not  a  totemic  name,  why  are  we  to  call  the  kindred  "  totemic"?  One  may 
be  able  to  prove  historically  that  it  once  was  totemic,  but  if  it  have  no 
totem  and  totem  name,  it  is  not  totemic  now. 

Mr  Goldenweiser,  if  I  understand  him,  thinks  that  here  I  am  arguing 
in  a  circle.  He  says,  "A  simple  way  of  proving  that  exogamous  clans 
with  totemic  names  are  the  essentials  of  totemism  is  to  define  totemism 
as  exogamous  clans  with  totemic  names. "^ 

This  is  simple  indeed!  It  is  arguing  in  a  circle.  But  here  I  am 
not  trying  to  "define  totemism."  I  am  asking,  "What  is  a  totemic 
clan?"  How  can  I  call  a  clan  "  totemic"  (however  exogamous  it  may  be), 
if  it  has  neither  totem  nor  totem  name? 

Mr  Goldenweiser  himself  insists  that  this  is  a  thing  which  I  must 
not  do:  I  must  not  call  Tlingit  clans  '*  totemic",  as  they  usually  have 
not  totemic  names  (or,  now,  totems).  In  my  opinion,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  exogamous  clans  of  the  Tlingit  tribe  in  America  have  recently  been 
totemic.  But  according  to  the  latest  information  (taken  in  1904)  the 
clans  have  not  totems  now,  nor  even  totemic  names.  This  is  a  source 
of  joy  to  Mr  Goldenweiser,  because,  if  these  exogamous  Tlingit  "clans" 
have  not  totemic  names,  that  makes  a  difference  between  them  and  most, 
not  all,  Australian  "clans".  Therefore  I  must  not  cheat  by  calling  the 
Tlingit  "clans"  "totemic",  or  "possessors  of  totemic  names" — and  I 
abstain  from  so  doing.  The  Tlingit  are  no  longer  totemists,  but  Mr 
Goldenweiser  includes  them  in  a  survey  of  British  Columbia  totemism. 
Am  I  to  accept  as  a  totemic  "clan"  a  "clan"  without  a  totem  name  when 
it  suits  my  adversary;  and  not  when  it  does  not  suit  him?     I  fail  to  see 

*  Quoted  from  a  personal  communication. 
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how  I  can  know  an  exogamous  clan  to  be  totemic  when  it  has  neither 
totem  nor  totemic  name. 

I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  every  exogamous  "clan"  is  now,  or 
must  once  have  been,  a  totem-kin.  When  I  say  "totem-kin"  I  mean  a 
kin  with  a  totem  and  a  totemic  name, — to  do  so  is  not  to  argue  in  a  circle. 
I  add  that  every  totem-kin  (or  clan)  known  to  me  is  exogamous,  for 
the  Arunta  magical  sets,  or  clubs,  with  totems,  are  not  "kins  ",  and  know 
it;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Narrang-ga  of  York  peninsula  some  of  the 
exogamous  "clans"  are  still  totemic  in  name  while  the  others  have 
ceased  to  bear  totem  names  and  take  local  names  under  circumstances 
perfectly  well  known. 

Mr  Goldenweiser,  objecting  to  my  defining  a  totem-kin  as  a  kin  with 
a  totemic  name  (though  he  will  not  let  me  call  an  exogamous  kin  without 
a  totemic  name  a  "totem-kin"),  raises  the  question.  How  are  we  to  style 
such  exogamous  gotras  (or  gots)  in  India  as  have  not  totemic  names,  while 
other  gotras  in  the  same  people  have  totemic  names?  My  answer  is 
written,  but  would  occupy  too  much  space. 

For  these  reasons  I  start  from  the  totem  name  of  the  totem-kin 
as  an  universal  feature  of  such  a  body;  all  such  bodies  (as  far  as  I  know) 
are  exogamous,  except  the  Narrang-ga  and  other  peoples  who  are  known 
certainly  to  have  abandoned  exogamy.  (The  case  of  the  Kurnai  and 
their  thundung  remains  obscure;  but  how  the  Narrang-ga  ceased  to  be 
exogamous  is  known  with  certainty.)  Thus,  looking  for  a  starting 
point  of  totemism,  I  choose  that  universal  feature,  the  totem  name.  For 
the  origin  of  exogamy  I  look  in  another  direction,  believing  that  local 
groups  of  kin  were  exogamous  long  before  they  were  totemic.  As  to 
my  definition  of  totemism,  I  have  come  to  something  very  like  Mr 
Frazer's  conclusion  that,  by  way  of  definition,  "we  may  perhaps  say 
that  totemism  is  an  intimate  relation  which  is  supposed  to  exist  between 
a  group  of  kindred  people  on  one  side  and  a  species  of  natural  or  artificial 
objects  on  the  other  side,  which  objects  are  called  the  totems  of  the 
human  group. "^ 

One  or  two  modifications  I  would  make,  and  an  addition.  Thus  I 
would  say  "When  I  speak  of  totemism  I  mean  an  intimate  relation 
which  is  believed  by  certain  peoples  to  exist  between  their  human 
kindreds  (real  or  supposed)  on  one  side  and  a  species  of  natural  or 
(infrequently)  of  artificial  objects  on  the  other  side,  which  objects  are, 
by  us,  called  the  'totems'  of  the  human  kindreds,  while  the  human 
kindreds  bear  their  names."     I  would  go  farther  and  add — "In  all  but 

*  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  vol.  iv,  pp.  3,  4. 
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two  or  three  cases  known  to  us  (which  can  be  proved  to  be  instances  of 
departure  from  rule),  the  kindreds  which  believe  in  this  intimate  relation 
between  themselves  and  an  object,  natural  or  artificial,  have  a  law  against 
marrying  a  person  who  stands  in  the  same  intimate  relation  to  the  same 
object."  Mr  Goldenweiser  will  probably  say  that  my  phrases  are  not 
a  definition  but  a  description.  At  all  events  they  are  intelligible,  and 
explain  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  which  I  investigate. 

All  I  have  said  is  probably  anathema  to  Mr  Goldenweiser;  is,  he 
may  say,  ** non-methodological''  and  most  unscientific.  His  plan,  we 
saw,  is  to  draw  up  a  table  of  totemism  among  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west of  North  America  and  another  of  totemism  as  it  exists  among  the 
Arunta  of  central  Australia,  and  to  ask— how  we  can  pretend  to  find 
totemism  as  an  ** integral  phenomenon'*  when  the  Arunta  may  marry 
within  their  totem  *' clans"  while  the  exogamous  ** clans"  of  British 
Columbia  have  sometimes  no  totem  names? 

I  may  state  Mr  Goldenweiser's  case  ''lor  short"  in  the  terms  of  a 
friendly  critic,  Dr  Lowie,  who  writes  that  '*he  has  been  the  first  to  show 
at  length  and  with  irrefragable  logic,  that  totemism  cannot  be  treated 
as  an  integral  datum,"  and  that  his  paper  is  '*the  prolegomena  to  all 
positive  attempts  at  a  sane  interpretation  of  totemic  institutions."^ 
Hitherto,  it  seems,  interpreters  of  totemism  have  neither  been  sane, 
logical,  nor  positive  in  their  attempts. 

Mr  Goldenweiser's  is  *'an  American  view,"  *' based  on  methodological 
principles  which  are  becoming  the  common  property  of  all  the  active 
younger  American  students  of  ethnology."  From  them  a  decrepit 
British  veteran  must  have  much  to  learn. 

Here  follows  Dr  Lowie's  summary  of  Mr  Goldenweiser's  way  of  doing 
battle.  No  doubt  his  summary  is  more  fair  than  any  which  an  opponent 
could  construct.     I  add  footnotes  to  Dr  Lowie's  intention. 

According  to  the  traditional  view,  totemism  is  an  integral  phenomenon  which 
is  everywhere  essentially  alike.  Thus,  in  Frazer's  latest  work  on  the  subject, 
Totemism  and  Exogamy,  the  burden  of  proof  is  explicitly  thrust  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  question  the  identity  of  totemic  phenomena  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe  and  who  uphold  the  theory  of  convergent  evolution.*  In  Part  I  of  his 
paper,  "Australia*  and  British  Columbia,"  Dr  Goldenweiser  has  anticipated  this 
challenge.     He  selects  the  series  of  features  that  are  commonly  regarded  as 

1  R.  H.  Lowie.  A  New  Conception  of  Totemism,  American  Anthropologist,  N.  s., 

vol.  XIII,  no.  2,  1911. 

*  I  do  not  know  how  "convergent  evolution*'  is  defined.     As  a  series  of  chance 

coincidences?     A.  L. 

«  By  "Australia,"  central  Australia,  the  home  of  the  Arunta,  is  meant.     A.  L. 
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distinctive  of  totemism,  and  compares  the  forms  they  assume  in  the  two  areas 
considered.     The  result  is  sufficiently  striking.     On  superficial  consideration,  it 
appears    that    the    [central]  Australian   totem    group    resembles    the    clan    of 
British  Columbia  in  the  exogamic  regulation  of  marriage.^     But  this  resemblance 
is  not  significant;  in  both  cases  the  exogamous  character  of  the  clan  is  not  a 
primary  but  a  derivative  trait.'     Because  the  clans'  are,  in  both  areas,  parts  of 
the  larger  phratric  units,  and  because  these  phratries  are  exogamous,  the  totem 
clans  must  be  exogamous,  even  though  the  clan,  as  a  clan,  may  have  nothing 
to  do  with  exogamy.*     In  other  features,  the  totem  clans  of  [central]  Australia 
and  British  Columbia  clearly  diverge.     In  [central]  Australia  the  social  importance 
of  the  clan  dwindles  into  insignificance  as  compared  with  that  of  the  phratry;  in 
British  Columbia  the  clan  is  the  social  unit,  par  excellence.     On  the  Northwest 
[American]  Coast  there  is  evidence*  for  the  development  of  the  clans  from  village 
communities,  such  as  nowhere  exist  in  Australia.     Finally,  the  American  clans 
are  graded  as  to  rank — a  condition  likewise  lacking  in  [central]  Australian  totem- 
ism.    In  the  matter  of  clan  names,  what  similarity  exists  is  again  of  a  superficial 
kind.     In  [central]  Australia  all  clans  are  named  from  their  totems;  in  British 
Columbia  clans  frequently  derive  their  names  from  localities.     But  precisely 
where  the  American  social  divisions  (phratries)  are  named  after  animals,  we 
occasionally  find  that  the  eponymous  animal  is  not  identical  with  the  crest 
animal,*  which  is  the  one  that  corresponds,  in  religious  function,  to  the  Australian 
totem.     If  phratries  are  compared  it  is  found  that  those  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
bear  animal  names,  but  that  only  a  few  of  the  Australian  phratry  names  are 
definitely  known  to  refer  to  animals.^    The  view  that  the  totemite  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  his  totem  is  clearly  developed  in  [central]  Australia;  on  the  North- 
west Coast,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fundamental  belief  in  human  descent: 
the  crest  animal  is  one  which  has  in  some  way  been  associated  with  the  human 
ancestor  of  the  group.     Nevertheless,  the  author  points  out,  there  are  myths  in 
which  the  association  is  very  close,  and,  in  one  group  of  traditions,  the  ancestor 
is  the  crest  animal  transformed.     These  instances,  instead  of  militating  against 
the  author's  point  of  view,  constitute  in  reality  strong  evidence  in  support  of  it. 
For  the  myths  in  question  result  from  the  reaction  of  the  guardian-spirit  concept 
upon  the  basic  belief  that  human  beings  have  human  ancestors.     Now,  the 
guardian   spirit   concept   is   practically   foreign    to   [central]   Australia.     What 

iThe  central  Australian  "totem  group"  has  no  more  to  do  with  marriage  than 

with  the  tariff.     A.  L. 

*  Here  is  boldly  assumed  the  hypothesis  that  phratries  preceded  exogamous 
"clans".     The  central  Australian  "clan"  is  not  exogamous  at  all.     A.  L. 

»  In  central  Australia,  among  the  Arunta,  there  are  no  "clans".     A.  L. 

<  Nothing  in  this  sentence  is  true  about  central  Australia.  There  are  no  totem 
clans;  each  clan  occurs  in  both  phratries,  now  no  so-called  "clans"  are  exogamous. 

» I  know  no  such  evidence.     A.  L. 

•The  " crest  animal "  has  been  juggled  with  by  heraldic  ambition.     A.  L. 

'The  translatable  Australian  phratry  names,  with  one  probable  exception,  are 
animal  names.     Only  a  third  of  these  names  have  been  translated.     A.  L. 
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similarity  there  exists  between  the  [central)  Australian  and  the  American  myths 
is  accordingly  an  ideal  instance  of  convergent  evolution.  There  remains  the 
criterion  of  the  taboo  against  eating  or  killing  totems.  Of  this  phase  of  totemic 
life  [central!  Australia  remains  the  classical  example;  in  British  Columbia,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  a  single  instance  of  totemic  taboos  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered, though  there  is  an  abundance  of  taboos  of  non-totemic  character. 

A  survey  of  the  currently  assumed  symptoms  of  totemism  in  the  two  areas 
discussed  thus  reveals  far-reaching  differences.  It  would  be  artificial,  however, 
to  confine  the  comparison  within  the  limits  set  by  conventional  definitions  of 
totemism.  If  we  wish  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  the  preconceptions  expressed  in 
these  definitions,  Dr  Goldenweiser  insists,  we  must  not  neglect  to  consider  those 
cultural  features  which  are  empirically  found  in  intimate  association  with  the 
criteria  generally  recognized  as  totemic.  In  [central]  Australia  two  elements  have 
risen  to  so  commanding  a  position  within  the  totemic  complex  that  each  has 
been  assumed  as  the  essence  and  starting-point  of  [central  Australian]  totemism 
generically.  These  elements  are  the  intichiuma  ceremonies  conducted  for  the 
multiplitation  of  the  totem  animals,  and  the  belief  in  the  reincarnation  of  ancestral 
spirits.!  On  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  analogous  features  are  indeed 
found,  but  they  are  wholly  dissociated  from  totemic  institutions.  A  parallel 
condition  of  affairs  is  revealed  in  viewing  the  dominant  traits  of  social  life  in 
northwestern  America.  The  social  life  of  the  Kwakiutl  is  unintelligible  without 
taking  into  account  the  groups  of  individuals  sharing  the  same  guardian  spirit, 
while  the  circumstances  incident  thereto  are  dramatized  in  the  dances  of  the 
secret  societies.*  In  Australia  guardian  spirits  are  rare,  and,  where  found,  are 
generally  quite  distinct  from  the  totems;  even  when  the  two  concepts  do  coincide, 
the  guardian-spirit  factor  is  of  relatively  slight  moment.  A  second  trait  of 
special  significance  in  the  American  area  is  the  relationship  of  totemism  to  art, 
— the  saturation  of  practically  all  decorative  attempts  with  totemic  motives,  and 
the  retroactive  tendency  to  give,  secondarily,  a  totemic  interpretation  to  designs 
purely  decorative  in  origin.  This  intimate  connection  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  quasi-realistic  style  characteristic  of  Northwest  American  art.  In  [central] 
Australia,  where  geometrical  motives  predominate,  art  has  exerted  but  little 
influence  on  totemic  life. 

The  empirical  consideration  of  the  totemic  complex  in  the  two  typical  regions 
dealt  with  thus  establishes  the  essential  diversity  of  the  phenomena  compared, 
[My  italics.]  The  dominant  motives  of  [central]  Australian  totemism  are  not  the 
dominant  motives  of  Northwest  American  totemism,  and  vice  versa.  What 
resemblances  exist  are  either  superficial  or  are  functions  of  traits  not  directly 
associated  with  totemism.  Here,  however,  the  criticism  might  be  made  that 
totemism  in  the  areas  selected  is  not  comparable  because  the  American  institution 

1  I  do  not  know  who  is  making  either  or  both  of  these  assumptions.  Certainly 
I  am  guiltless  of  both.     A.  L. 

2  The  "tradition"  is  a  post-totemic  myth  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  totemism. 
A.L. 
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represents  a  far  later  stage  of  development.  "  The  totem",  as  the  author 
it  in  anticipation  of  this  stricture,  "has  become  attenuated  to  a  crest,  to  a  symbol: 
the  living,  flesh  and  blood  relationship  with  the  totem  animal  has  been  transfcrred 
into  the  realm  of  mythology;  and,  naturally  enough,  the  taboo  on  the  totem 
animal  has  dwindled  away  and  finally  disappeared."  Dr  Goldenweiser's answer  ts 
unmistakably  clear.  "  To  a  retort  of  that  character,  I  would  answer  that  we  may 
safely  assert  that  there  is  not  one  phase  of  human  culture,  so  far  represented  m  an 
evolutionary  series  of  successive  stages  of  development,  where  the  succeswm 
given  has  been  so  amply  justified  by  observation  of  historic  fact  as  to  be  safdy 
adopted  as  a  principle  of  interpretation"  (p.  22).  The  evidence  from  Northwest 
America  must  thus  be  admitted  as  coordinate  with  that  from  Icentiall  Aus- 
tralia. ... 

Taking  the  essential  proportions  here  I  do  say  that  "totemism  is 
everywhere  essentially  alike,"  because  by  essential  I   mean  only  Ae 
existing  association  between  exogamy  and  the  totem  name  and  kin. 
whether  the  kins  be  or  be  not  regimented  in  phratries.     I  take  «>  l«ep 
of  other  features  "commonly  regarded  as  distinctive  of  totemism." 
Thus  the  Bruces  may  taboo  spiders;  "the  dog,"  in  the  GaeKc  proverb. 
"is  the  friend  of  the  Macleans"  (so  J.  F.  McLennan  told  me),  the  Camp- 
bells bear  the  (non-heraldic)  badge  of  the  salmon,*  but  none  of  these 
clans  is  a  totem  clan;  nor  is  any  exogamous;  and  the  clans  of  the  Nar- 
rinyeri  and  Euahlayi  are  certainly  totemic,  though  they  kiM  and  eat 
their  totems  (the  Euahlayi,  after  a  simple  rite).      I  take  no  keep  of  the 
different  myths  by  which  totemists  explain  totemism,— as  by  descent 
from  the  animal,  incarnation  of  a  ratapa  or  erithipa  of  the  animal;  an 
ancestral  adventure  with  the  animal,  an  intervention  of  a  guardian  spirit: 
the  presence  of  the  soul  of  an  ancestor  in  the  animal;  the  allotment  of  the 
animals  to  the  kins  by  Baiame,  or  any  other  fable.     Nor  do  I  think  it 
essential  to  totemism  that  totem  kinsmen  should  use  armorial  beaiings 
representative  of   the  animal,  or  honour  it  (Wyandot  and   Tlingit)  by 
making  their  personal  names  bear  reference  to  the  animal  <rf  the  dan- 
When  an  exogamous  clan  takes  its  name  from  a  locality,  it  is  not  totemic 
at  all;  though  in  America,  Australia,  and  British  New  Guinea.  I  can 
easily  prove  that  such  locally  or  descriptively  named  clans  have  recendy 
been  clans  of  totem  names. 

Thus  my  reply  is  considerably  shortened. 

I  often  feel  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  I  understand  the  kiirf  of 

English  used  by  Mr  Goldenweiser  and  Dr  Lowie:  highly  abstract  as  it  is. 

Let  us  try  to  translate  into  correct  terms  Mr  Golden weiser's  rather 

» Their  crest  is  the  head  of   the  boar  that  slew  their  ancestor.  Diamaid.  bat 

crests  did  not  come  into  heraldry  before  the  fourteenth  century. 

AH.  ANTH.  N.  S.,  14— 25 
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dogmatic  utterance  "There  is  not  one  phase  of  human  culture*'  (may 
I  assume  that  totcmism  is  a  phase  of  human  culture?)  '*so  far  repre- 
sented  in  a  series  o(  suocesave  stages  of  development.  .  .  ."  icrX.  Does 
this,  in  the  concrete,  mean  that  a  series  of  successive  stages  of 
development  cannot  be  traced  in  totemism?  Is  the  process  by 
which  in  some  of  the  Dieri  and  neighbouring  tribes  of  female  descent, 
men  give  their  totems  to  their  sons,  not  traceable?  Is  the  result- 
ing stage  in  which  a  man  with  the  inherited  maternal  and  given 
paternal  totem  may  not  marry  a  woman,  in  other  respects  eligible,  if 
she  be  of  the  man's  father's  totem,  not  traceable?  When,  next,  we  find 
all  northern  Australian  tribes  of  male  descent  revering  almost  equally  the 
paternal  and  maternal  totem,  and  inheriting  property  in  the  female  line, 
but  marrying  out  of  the  paternal  totem  only,  can  we  not  trace  a  series 
of  successive  stages  of  development  from  descent  in  the  female  to  descent 
in  the  male  Hnc?  These  northern  tribes  are  in  touch  with  no  tribe  of 
female  descent  and  contaminated  by  none. 

i^ain,  if  we  find  American  tribes  which  have  or  had  totems,  and  in 
which  members  of  each  kin  have  badges  representing  each  his  totem, 
and  take  each  their  personal  names  from  their  totem,  are  we  forbidden 
to  see  a  further  stage  of  this  process  when,  elsewhere,  kins  with  wealth 
and  rank  have  animal  badges  associated  more  loosely  with  the  kins, 
because  through  stress  of  heraldic  vanity  and  desire  of  a  multiplicity  of 
"crests,"  one  dan  usurps  the  badges  of  other  clans?     Meanwhile,  in 
these  dans,  many,  if  not  all  men,  take  their  personal  names  from  that  of 
an  animal  specially  favoured  by  their  clan.      Are  we  forbidden  to  suppose 
that  the  second  set  of  usages  is  one  in  a  series  of  successive  stages  from 
the  first?     I  understand  Mr  Golden weiser's  Method  to  taboo  any  such 
supposition.     I  do  not  know  how  any  man  can  hold  this  view.     Taking 
American    totcmism  generally  we  see  that  the  very  word  *' totem*'  (an 
Ojibway  word)  does  not  mean  what,  none  the  less,  we  all  call  the  "  totem" 
of  a  kin,  namdy  the  actual  animal  associated  with  the  kin;  but  means  the 
symbol,  or  dc\icc,  a  work  of  art  representing  that  animal.^     Are  we 
to  call  no  dans  "totenuc"  unless  they  possess  such  devices,  whether  in 
realistic  or  conventionalised  art? 

Is  it  not,  again,  manifest  that  the  artistic  representation  of  the  clan- 
animal  in  a  painted  or  sculptured  device  is  necessarily  later  in  evolution 
than  the  acknowledged  relation  of  a  kin  to  the  animal  represented?  Is 
it  not  equaUy  certain,  on  Dr  Swanton's  evidence,  later  quoted,  that  the 
custom  by  which  a  rich  clan  usurps  the  animal  device  of  a  poor  clan, 

1  Morsan.  Amdemi  Socuiy.  p.  165. 
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perhaps  in  the  opposite  phratry.  is  later  than  the  practice  by  which  in 
other  tribes  each  clan  remained  faithful  to  its  own  animal  device? 

I  understand  Mr  Goldenweiser  to  anwer  these  questions  in  the  nega- 
tive-  to  say  that  we  have  no  historical   evidence  (and  that  no  other 
evidence  is  good  enough)  for  the  succession  of  the  processes  mentioned. 
In  Northwestern  America  we  see  "the  saturation  of  decorative   art 
with  totemic  motives."     We  see  quite  as  clearly  the  "saturation"  of 
totemism  with  heraldic  art-art  displayed  in  the  "crests"  or  badges  of 
the  "clans":  these  crests  represented  the  special  animal  of  each  clan, 
originally,  though,— for  historical  reasons  explained  by  Mr  Goldenweiser's 
leading  authority,  in  the  case  of  the  Tlingit  tribe.-the  passion  for 
heraldry,  as  we  shall  see,  has  robbed  some  clans  and  the  phratries  of  the 
sole  possession  of  their  animal  emblems,  and  upset  the  original  arrange- 

ment.  ..,. 

I  understand  Mr  Goldenweiser  to  mean  that  we  may  be  aware,  (A) 

of  American  tribes,  say  ttie  Hurons,  who  had  totems  of  each  kin,  devices 
or  symbols  of  each  totem,  and  the  usage  of  taking  personal  names  from 
the  totem.  We  may  also  be  aware  (B)  of  tribes  with  no  totem  kins, 
but  with  kins  which,  usually,  have  each  a  special  regard  for  a  given  animal ; 
usually  have  badges  of  that  animal;  and  often  or  usucUy  take  their 
personal  names,  in  each  case,  from  that  animal's  name.  But  we  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  assume  anything  so  unhistorical  as  that  stage  B  is  one 
of  a  series  of  developments  from  stage  A.  This  excessive  strictness,  I 
think,  is  not  "scientific":  I  could  give  it  another  epithet. 

The  "successive  changes"  in  this  case,  I  think,  are:  (i)  "Clans,"  each 
having  an  animal   with   which  it  is  in  intimate  relation.     (2)  Art  is 
employed  to  make  works  of  sculpture  representing  each  such  ammal 
for  the  decoration  of  members  of  its  clan,  for  ornaments  in  their  houses, 
and  for  the  posts  beside  their  houses.     (3)  The  usurpation  by  members  of 
wealthy  clans  of  the  badges  or  emblems  of  other  clans,  and  the  phratry 
not  their  own.     (4)  A  great  deal  of  consequent  confusion  as  to  the 
ownership  of  these  clan  badges  or  emblems:  wealthy  clans  seizing  all  or 
many,  poor  clans  having  none,  and  the  animal  badges  being  conveyed  into 
the  phratry  to  which  they  did  not  originally  belong. 

The  process  by  which  the  clan  badges  got  out  of  the  original  into 
the  opposite  phratry  is  not  that  by  which  Arunta  totems  are  still  getting 
out  of  the  "right"  into  the  "wrong"  matrimonial  class.  But  the  result 
is  the  same,  and  if  the  Tlingit  clans  were  known  by  totemic  names,  a 
Tlingit,  like  an  Arunta,  might  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  totem  name, 
but  not  of  his  own  phratry:  for  the  distinctive  animal  badges  are  now 
claimed  by  clans  in  hath  phratries,  in  some  cases. 
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Anxious  to  be  economical  of  space,  I  must  now  invite  the  reader  to 
consult  Dr  Swanton's  account  of  the  Tlingit  tribe.'  Holmberg's  account 
of  1856.  used  by  Mr  Frazer  in  Totemism  and  Exogamy  (vol.  m,  PP. 
265-268).  is  not  accessible  to  me,  and  I  must  not  cite  it  at  second  hand. 
He  is  reported  by  Mr  Frazer  to  give  the  phratries  as  Raven  and  Wolf, 
each  containing  clans  which  are  named  after  various  animals.  If  so,  here 
we  have,  in  1856,  exogamous  clans  of  totemic  names.  I  think  it  is  not 
denied,  at  least,  that  each  clan  had  its  animal  crest?  If  so,  each  clan  had 
a  special  connection  with  its  crest  animal.  Moreover  it  is  plain  from 
Dr  Swanton's  report  that  "theoretically  the  emblems  used  on  the  Raven 
ade  were  different  from  those  on  the  Wolf  or  Eagle  side."" 

Thus,  if  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  crests  represented  each  a 
special  animal  associated  with  its  own  clan,  the  clans  were  once  totemic; 
and  the  same  totem  could  not  and  did  not  appear  in  both  phratries, 
naturally,  as  both  clans  and  phratries  were  and  remain  exogamous. 
Moreover  in  each  phratry  is  a  clan  {teste  Holmberg),  of  the  name  of  the 
phratry,  Wolf  in  Wolf  phratry.  Raven  in  Raven,  or  a  clan  bearing  the 
crest  of  either  animal.     This  condition  of  affairs  is  now  much  broken  up, 
because,  as  Dr  Swanton  shows,  by  exhibitions  of  wealth  and  liberality  at 
potlatches,  members  of  rich  clans  usurp  crests  and  names  really  in  the 
right  of  other  clans,  and  even  in  the  phratry  not  their  own.     The  process 
is  historically  demonstrated.     It  follows  that  the  possession  by  a  man 
of  this  or  that  animal  badge  or  name  is  now  no  safe  indication  of  what 

woman  he  may  legally  marry. 

In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  loss  of  exogamous  value  of  the 
animal  name,  or  animal  badge;  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  now 
settied  life  in  towns  or  villages,  the  exogamous  clans  are  no  longer  nanied 
after  the  clan  animal,  but  bear  descriptive  names,  or  names  of  localities, 
real  or  legendary,  just  like  the  exogamous  clans  of  the  Massim  of  British 
New  Guinea.  What  their  clan  names  originally  meant  is  unknown,  but 
two  are  named  after  two  species  of  snake,  and  one  after  a  tree.  Mean- 
while the  Tlingit  "often"  do  what  the  Wyandot  men  did  invariably, 

take  their  personal  names  from  the  special  animal  of  their  clan  in  each 

case  (as  Egyptian  and  Semitic  names  usually  refer  to  a  god,  and  Highland 
names  often  to  a  saint).  Meanwhile  too,  though  Tlingit  clans  now 
very  seldom  have  totemic  names,  the  names  of  the  "house  groups"  of 

>  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  1904-190S 

(published  in  1908). 

«  Swanton.  op.  cit..  p.  4iS-     I  have  carefully  analyzed  Dr  Swanton's  report,  but 
have  not  space  to  show  how  far  it  corroborates  Holmberg  as  reported  by  Mr  Frazer. 
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each  clan  are  more  frequently  totemic  than  not,  while  even  house-names 
are  coveted  and  contested,  and  confused. 

I  ask  the  reader,  Do  not  the  Tlingit  (whose  clans  are  no  longer 
totemic)  exhibit  undeniable  signs  of  having  been  totemic,  and  exhibit 
the  processes  due  to  wealth,  rank,  and  heraldic  usurpation  of  names  and 
crests  through  which  they  have  ceased  to  be  totemic?  If  they  were 
totemic  then  they  resembled  the  Australian  tribes  of  the  Upper  Darling 
and  its  Hinterland,  in  the  following  respects:  (i)  They  had  phratries 
of  animal  names — Raven  and  Wolf,  Eagle  Hawk  and  Crow.  (2)  They 
had  in  these  phratries  exogamous  clans.  (3)  Each  clan  had  a  totem 
animal  (or  a  badge  representing  an  animal).  (4)  Before  heraldic 
usurpations  among  the  Tlingit,  no  animal  crest  of  a  clan  appeared  in 
both  phratries,  as  the  totem  animal  of  the  Australian  tribes  is  in  both 
phratries.  (5)  Each  phratry  had  within  it  a  totem-kin  of  its  own  name. 
Wolf  in  Wolf  phratry.  Raven  in  Raven  phratry.  Eagle  Hawk  in  Eagle 
Hawk  phratry,  Crow  in  Crow  phratry. 

All  this  is  certain,  unless  it  be  maintained  by  Mr  Goldenweiser 
that  Tlingit  animal  names  and  crests,  and  animal  named  phratries. 
and  the  presence  of  the  clan  animal  or  badge  in  the  phratry  of  its  name, 
and  the  n(?n-presence  of  any  totem  animal  or  badge  in  both  phratries, 
did  not  arise  in  totemism,  and  '*came  otherwise";— ** but  how  it  matters 
not,"  as  William  of  Deloraine  said.  If  Mr  Goldenweiser  takes  that  line, 
I  have  no  more  to  say.  But  if  he  does  not  take  refuge  in  a  non  liquet, 
then  does  his  method  forbid  him  to  tell  us  how  so  many  resemblances 
between  the  totemism  of  the  Australian  Mukwara  and  Kilpara  tribes 
(with  female  descent  like  the  Tlingit)  arose,  if  the  two  totemisms  did 
not  come  from  a  common  starting  point,  and  pass  through  similar 
processes  of  development? 

Are  we  to  explain  it  by  "convergent  evolution,"  and  does  this  phrase 
mean  "  through  a  series  of  flukes  "?  I  have  cut  my  argument  down  to  the 
bone,  and  have  rather  reluctantly  excised  a  study  of  the  totemism  of  the 
Massim  of  British  New  Guinea,  who  have  exogamous  clans  assumed  to 
be  named  after  "real  or  hypothetical  localities,"  "house  groups," 
phratries;  each  including  a  clan  of  its  own  name;  while  the  clans  have 
each  three  or  four  totems  none  of  which  appears  in  the  linked  or  opposite 
phratry.  The  Massim  are  a  mixed  and  migratory  people,  Papuo- 
Melanesian,  and  with  them,  though  they  have  female  descent,  respect 
for  the  paternal  totem  has  gained  much  ground  on  regard  for  the  totem 
of  the  mother.!     This  case,  with  local  variations,  has  resemblances  both 


1  Seligmann,  The  Melanesians,  1910. 
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to  the  Mukwara  Kilpara  model,  and  to  that  which  is  now  decadent 
among  the  Tlingit.     Are  the  resemblances  purely  fortuitous? 

My  method  may  be  terribly  illogical  and  unscientific,  but,  even  so, 
it  has  enabled  me  to  find  out  facts  that  had  been  unknown  or  ignored. 
My  hypothesis  required  that  Australian  phratries  should  have  totemic 
names.  I  proved  that  one-third  of  the  known  Australian  phratry  names, 
—the  third  which  can  be  translated,— have  totemic  names,  with  one 
rather  doubtful  exception,  the  "light  blood"  and  "dark  blood"  of  the 

Euahlayi.  .      ,j  u 

My  hypothesis  required  that  each  Australian  phratry  should  have 
in  it  a  totem-kin  of  the  animal  of  the  phratry  name.  I  proved  that  in 
many  instances  where  our  information  was  full  and  native  names  of  the 
totem  animals  were  given,  the  case  was  as,  according  to  my  hypothesis, 
it  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  wholly  a  bad  method  which  leads  to  discoveries. 
May  the  method  of  Mr  Goldenweiser  be  equally  fortunate! 

I  hope  presently  to  send  to  Mr  Goldenweiser  my  hypothesis  of  the 
origin  of  all  these  things,  including  phratries.  But  he  will  see  with  horror 
that  I  "  seize  on  prominent  features  in  the  totemisms  "  of  three  most  primi- 
tive Australian  "  nations,"  to  project  them  into  the  past  of  all  totemists 
with  the  system  of  two  intermarrying  exogamous  phratries  of  animal 
names.  "How  bad,  and  mad.  and  sad  this  is,"  but  "it  fills  the  bill." 
The  hypothesis  works-that  is,  things  may  have  occurred  as  I  suppose; 
if  they  did  the  results  must  have  been  the  state  of  affairs  with  which 

we  are  familiar. 

Andrew  Lang 

AtLEYNE  House 
St  Andrews 

Fife,  Scotland 

ANDREW  LANG  ON  METHOD  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  TOTEMISM 

Mr  Lang's  broadside  attack  is  always  formidable.  Having  sur- 
vived its  impact,  I  propose  to  consider  some  of  his  criticisms. 
Mr  Lang's  bracketed  comments  on  my  Table*  reveal  a  termino- 
logical misunderstanding.  By  "Central  Australia"  I  did  not  mean 
"Arunta";  following  the  precedent  of  Spencer  and  Gillen,  I  used  the 
term  to  cover  all  the  tribes  from  the  Aranda  and  Loritja  in  the  south 
to  the  Anula  and  Mara  on  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Not  all  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  Central  Australia  column  of  my  Table  are  true  of  all  of  the 
above  tribes,  any  more  than  all  of  the  statements  about  British  Columbia 
1  Totemism,  an  Analytical  Study,  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore.  1910.  p.  ^9. 
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apply  to  all  of  the  Northwest  Coast  tribes.  In  justice  to  Mr  Lang,  I 
may  add  that  I  feel  in  part  responsible  for  the  misunderstanding,  which 
could  have  been  avoided  had  I  specified  the  tribes  to  which  each  state- 
ment applied,  as  I  have  done  in  the  British  Columbia  column.* 

Mr  Lang  makes  certain  positive  assertions  about  the  nature  of  the 
totemic  complex  and  the  origin  of  totemism.     Before  we  turn  to  these, 
a  brief   restatement  of   the  main  positions  of   the  second  part  of  my 
Totemism  may  prove  useful.      Having,  in  Part  I,  dealt  with  two  totemic 
complexes,  I  then  take  up  some  of    the  individual  features,  such  as 
exogamy,  taboo,  etc.,  and  analyze  them  from  an  historical  and  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.     The  provisional  conclusion  expressed  in  the  sum- 
mary of  Part  I  is  thus  confirmed ;  the  features  prove  to  be  independent 
ethnic  phenomena;  each  feature,  moreover,  may  develop  from  a  number 
of  distinct  ** origins"  and  may  vary  in  its  psychological  content.     Now, 
if  the  individual  features  are  not  necessarily  totemic,  in  origin  or  nature; 
if,  in  addition,  totemic  complexes  differ  widely  in  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  their  totemic  features,  then  a  totemic  complex  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  an  organic,  that  is,  genetic  unit,  nor  can  it  be  defined  by 
the  enumeration  of  any  set  of  totemic  features.     Thus  the  concept  is 
reached  that  in  totemism  we  deal  with  a  phenomenon  of  association  of 
various  ethnic  features,  of  features  essentially  heterogeneous  in  their 
natures,  and  independent  in  their  histories.     The  associations,  more- 
over, which  constitute  totemic  complexes  are  of  a  type  known  in  modern 
ethnology  as  convergent  developments.     For  the  totemic  complexes, 
the  final  products  of    totemic  processes  seem  to  reveal,  a  far  greater 
degree  of  resemblance,  both  objective  and  psychological,  than  either 
the  totemic  processes  or  the  remote  totemic  origins. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  do  not  close  my  eyes  to  far-reaching  simi- 
larities in  totemic  organizations  the  worid  over.     Mr  Lang  would  have 
me    ** explain"    these    similarities.     *4t   is    rather    Mr    Goldenweiser's 
task,"  writes  Mr  Lang,  *'to  explain  the  amazing  resemblances  in  the 
totemisms  of  peoples  so  remote  from  each  other  as  certain  tribes  of 
America  and  Australia,  than  my  business  to  explain  why  the  totemism 
of  the  Arunta  differs  so  widely  from  that  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida" 
(p.  371).     But  my  primary  purpose  was  not  that  of  explanation.     I 
hope  I  have  made  clear  that  the  comparison  between  one  American  and 
iWhenquotiiigDr  Lowie's  exposition  of  parts  of  my  Totemism  Mr  Lang  adduces 
further  bracketed  criticisms  of  certain  statements  as  to  clan  exogamy,  etc.,  which 
are  not  true  of  the  Aranda  (p.  375).     In  a  letter  of  Feb.  29.  1912,  Mr  Lang  refers  to 
this  point.     He  writes:  "Any  mistake  I  made  through  supposing  that  Central  means 
of  the  Centre  should  be  deleted."    No  further  reference  need  thus  be  made  to  the  matter. 
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one  Australian  totemic  complex  was  made  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
marked  variability  in  objective  and  psychological  content  of  totemic 
complexes  as  actually  found.     Evidence  from  elsewhere  served  to  sup- 
port  this  conclusion.     Having  thus  estabUshed  the  position  that  the 
specific  content  of  totemic  complexes  cannot  be  regarded  as  their  essen- 
tial characteristic,  I  then  tried  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  not  some 
common    feature    in    all    totemic  complexes,  a  feature  that  could  be 
regarded  as  definitely  symptomatic.     I  eventually  found  such  a  feature 
in  the  circumstance  that  in  all  totemic  organizations  we  find  a  differen- 
tiation  of  a  group  into  definite  social  units-^clan^-within  the  limits  of 
each  of  which  the  so-called  totemic  features  are  socialized.     The  specific 
content  of  the  features  in  each  clan  is  different,  but  the  form  they  assume 
is  strictly  identical  in  all  the  social  units  of  the  group,  which  units  may 
thus  be  described  as  equivalent  totemic  unUs  the  aggregate  of  which 
constitutes  a  totemic  organization.     In  ToUmism  and  Exogamy  Defined: 
A    Rejoinder^    I    then    expressed   the    beKef    that    this    tendency    of 
** totemic'*  features  for  specific  socialization  cannot  itself  be  regarded 
as  a  product  of  convergent  evolution  but  must  rather  be  conceived  as 
a  primary  socio-psychological  fact  that  may  eventually  prove  to  be  the 
means  by  which  the  convergent  developments  of  totemic  complexes  are 
achieved.       Pending    much    more   prolonged   and   elaborate   investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  of  totemic  phenomena,  all  thib  must  needs  be  very 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but  Mr  Lang  wiU  realize  that  I  am  very  far 
from  making  far-fetched  attempts  at  finding  differences  where  similari- 
ties are  essential,  or  from  denying  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  totemic 
problem,   notwithstanding  the  genetic  heterogeneity  of  totemic  com- 
plexes.* 

My  attitude  toward  Mr  Lang's  positive  interpretations  of  totemism 
flows  naturally  from  the  above  theoretical  positions.  "I  think  it 
possible,''  says  Mr  Lang  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  critique,  "to 
discern  the  main  type  of  totemism,  and  to  account  for  divergences" 
(p.  368);  and  again,  when  referring  to  non-exogamous  totemic  clans: 
"They  are  deviations  from  the  prevalent  type  of  clans  with  totemic 

1  American  Anthropologist,  191 1.  vol.  13.  PP-  5*9-597. 

«  Mr  Frazer  in  his  Totemism  and  Exogamy  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  position 
that  a  differentiation  of  a  group  into  clans  with  totemic  features — I  should  say  into 
"equivalent  totemic  units" — is  a  condition  sine  qua  nan  of  "totemism**.  In  some 
other  sections  of  his  work,  again,  he  has  turned  his  back  on  that  proposition.  The 
first  to  draw  attention  to  this  side  of  totemism  was  Leon  Marillier  in  his  memorable 
articles  on  "La  Place  du  Totemisme  dans  TEvolution  Reiigieuse"  {Revue  d'Histoire 
des  Religions,  vs.  36  and  37.     C/.,  e.  g.,  vol.  37,  p.  393)- 
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names  plus  exogamy.  They  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and,  as  such, 
they  prove  the  rule.  They  are  divergences  from  the  type,  and,  as 
such  they   prove   the    existence  of    the   type    from    which  they  have 

diverged."* 

In  other  places  he  speaks  of  exogamous  clans  with  totemic  names  as 
"universal"  and  " normal "*  features  of  totemism  and  of  totemism  as 
characterized  by  exogamous  kins  bearing  totemic  names.*    I  have  in 
Totemism  touched  but  indirectly  on  this  subject  of  the  comparative 
permanence  or  variability  of  the  different  features  of  totemic  complexes. 
In  principle,  I  here  agree  with  Mr  Lang.     I  should  not,  with  him,  regard 
exogamy  and  totemic  names  as  "universal"  features  of  totemism,— Mr 
Lang  is,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  "exceptions,"— but  I  should  endorse 
the  statement  that  clans  with  totemic  names  are,  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases,  exogamous.     The  two  traits  may  thus  be  called 
"normal"  features  of  totemism,  and  totemism  may  be  said  to  be  "char- 
acterized" by  them.     In  a  purely  objective  and  descriptive  sense,  we 
might  even  use  the  term  "type"  in  this  connection.     But  would  these 
terminological  niceties  carry  us  any  farther  in  the  understandmg  of 
totemic  phenomena?     Decidedly  not.     With  or  without  these  terms, 
we  do  not  get  beyond  the  purely  descriptive  fact  that  exogamy  and 
totemic  names  are  the  most  permanent  of  the  features  of  totemism.     For 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  from  the  above  considerations  that  totemism 
is  an  "integral  phenomenon  existing  in  many  various  forms,"  nor  that 
"there  is  'an  organic  unity'  of  the  features  of  totemism,  of  these  two 
features,  the  essential  features."     In  order  to  justify  these  statements 
we  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  exogamous 
clans  to  have  animal  names,  and  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  clans  with 
animal  names  to  be,  as  such,  exogamous.     This  demonstration  cannot 
be  made.     Exogamous  clans  may  have  local  names  (Haida,  Tlingit)  or 
names  derived  from  taboos  (Omaha),  or  nicknames  (Crow),  or  names 
that  are  collective  forms  of  the  names  of  ancestors  (Kwakiutl),  and  be 
none  the  worse  for  it.     Animal-named  clans,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever 
their  exogamy  is  derivative,  cannot  be  regarded  to  have,  in  their  capacity 
as  clans,  anything  to  do  with  exogamy.     From  this  point  of  view  wide 
areas  where  totemic  clans  are  exogamous  units,  as  in  Africa  and  India, 
would  have  to  be  sharply  differentiated  from  other  wide  areas,  such  as 
Australia  and  part  of  North  America,  where  totemic  clans  are  associated 
with  the  division  of  a  tribe  into  two  exogamous  halves.     In  the  latter 
instances  a  special  investigation  would  be  required  in  each  individual 
1  Personal  communication. 
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case,  whether  to  show  that  the  clans  had  at  a  former  time  been  inde- 
pendently exogamous,  or  that  notwithstanding  their  inclusion  in  wider 
exogamous  groups,  the  clans  as  such  also  constituted  exogamous  units. 
Thus  a  totemic  organization  even  when  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms— 
exogamous  clans  with  totemic  names— would  still  have  to  be  regarded 
as  a  complex,  constituted  by  the  coexistence  of  two  psychologically  and 
historically  independent  features.  There  would  be  no  **  integral  phe- 
nomenon," no  "organic  unity".^ 

This  brings  us  to  another  point,  also  in  part  terminological.  *'How 
can  you  know  that  a  clan  is  totemic,"  exclaims  Mr  Lang,  "if  it  is  not 
called  by  a  totemic  name?"*  And  again:  "  I  start,  then,  from  the  totemic 
names  because,  no  totemic  name,  no  totemic  *clan'l"  Or  again,  "How 
can  I  call  a  clan  'totemic'  (however  exogamous  it  may  be)  if  it  has 
neither  totem  nor  totem  names?"  (p.  372). 

I  am  unaware  of  having  ever  maintained  that  a  clan  without  a  totem 
could  be  called  "totemic".     As  to  "totemic"  names,  I  believe  that  the 
numerous  Bantu  clans  with  totems  should  be  called  "totemic",  although 
their  totems  are  non-eponymous.     The  same  applies  to  the  Tlingit.* 
On  the  other  hand,  would  it  be  wise  to  apply  with  Mr  Lang  the  word 
"totemic"  to  a  clan  with  naught  but  a  "totemic"  name,  we  should  rather 
say,  animal  or  plant  name?     To  my  mind,  this  use  of  the  term  "  totemic" 
would  not  only  be  unwise  but  misleading.     If  one  goes  over  the  list  of 
exogamous  gotras  of  a  district  in  India,  for  instance,  he  will  find  that 
some  of  these  have  animal  names;  others,  names  derived  from  a  female 
ancestress;  still  others,  perhaps,  archaic  names  of  unknown  meaning. 
Is  it  justifiable  to  call  the  golras  with  animal  names  "totemic",  while 
refusing  this  designation  to  the  other  gotrasV*^    Such  discrimination 
would,  of  course,  imply  that  in  case  of  the  animal-named  gotras  we  were 
dealing  with  a  peculiar  phenomenon  requiring  a  special  term.     But  this 
natural  inference  would  be  erroneous,  for  an  animal  name  is  in  itself 
in  no  sense  more  interesting  or  significant  than  a  local  name,  or  a  nick- 

1  When  Mr  Lang  writes:  "For  the  origin  of  exogamy  I  look  in  another  direction, 
believing  that  local  groups  of  kin  were  exogamous  long  before  they  were  totemic/*  he 
tacitly  endorses  the  principle  above  enunciated. 

'  Personal  communication. 

»  Mr  Lang  says  I  "insist"  that  the  Tlingit  clans  should  not  be  called  "totemic". 
I  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  held  this  opinion.  Thus  all  Mr  Lang  has  to  say  on  this 
point  is  directed  against  a  man  of  straw. 

*  Mr  Lang  refers  to  this  point  when  he  says:  "My  answer  is  written  but  would 
occupy  too  much  space."  I  hope  Mr  Lang  will  soon  find  occasion  to  let  us  know  his 
attitude  on  this  question. 
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name,  or  any  other  kind  of  name.*  It  will  thus  be  seen,  I  trust,  that  we 
may  not  acquiesce  in^Mr  Lang's  use  of  the  term  "totemic"  without 
making  confusion  worse  confounded. 

The  question  of  totemic  names  reintroduces  the  much  abused  social 
organization  of  the  tlingit.     In  this  matter,  the  difficulties,  complexities, 
and  puzzles  are  largely  of  Mr  Lang's  own  making.*    The  discussion  is 
needlessly  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  the  data  as  given  by  Mr 
Frazer »     In  the  tabulated  representation  of  the  Tlingit  organization, 
for  instance,  given  by  Mr  Frazer  "on  the  authority  of  Mr  F.  Boas"  and 
reproduced  by  Mr  Lang,  Mr  Frazer  misunderstands   Dr   Boas.      Dr 
Boas'  list  is  incomplete,*  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  corroborates  Dr  Swanton  s 
conclusion.     First  he  gives  the  totems  [crests]  of  the  Tlingit  phratnes; 
then  the  gentes  [clans]  of  the  Stikin  tribe  are  enumerated.     Some  of  the 
native  names  are  translated  as  house  or  local  names;   it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  raven  occurs  four  times  as  the  crest  of  four  gentes  [clans]  with 
different  native  names  which  therefore  cannot  mean  " raven". 

I  shall  now  once  more  give  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  Tlingit  organiza- 
tion     The  Tlingit  are  divided  into   14  geographical  •  groups.     These 
groups,  the  Tongas.  Sanya,  Henya,  etc..  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
social  divisions  of  the  Tlingit  but  merely  comprise  '  the  accidental 
inhabitants  of  one  locality."     The  main  social  division  is  mto  phratries 
Raven  and  Wolf  (also  called  Eagle  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Tlingit 
country).     A  small  third  division,  the  NexA'dl.  belongs  to  the  Sanya 
geographical  group.     No  marriage  within  the  phratry  is  tolerated.     The 
large  majority  of  marriages  are  concluded  between  the  two  phratries,  but 
both   miy  also  intermarry  with  the   NexA'di.      Descent  -  -ater-  . 
Each  of  the  two  phratries  comprises  a  number  of  clans.'    These  clans. 
—7^;n:^^^;^o^  m.  the  aw  reany  suggest.  U  a  study  of  --^f^^^^^^^ 
Thus  animal  na.es  together  with  .oca.  '^-^'Z^:-:::^^:^:! 
^oupoHacUdes^gd^---^  rl^or^—  names  given  to  other  uniu. 

on  one  side  of  this  vast  subject. 
» Personal  communication. 

Thus  the  clans  are  not  exogamous  umU.    T.  heu-  exogamy 
in  which  the  exogamy  of  the  Dieri  dans  is  derivative. 
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which  with  some  few  exceptions  have  local  names,  are  social  divisions. 
A  man  is  born  into  the  clan  of  his  mother;  the  clan  membership,  that  is, 
is  quite  independent  of  all  considerations  of  lodality.     Swanton,  who, 
by  the  way,  holds  no  **theory  of  what  a  Tlingit  'clan'  really  is",  but 
merely  describes  what  he  finds,  enumerates  28  clans  of  the  Raven  phratry, 
and  26  clans  of  the  Wolf  phratry.     Of  the  Raven  clans  ('* Raven"  is  not 
the  name  of  the  clans),  one  occurs  in  four  geographical  divisions,  one  in 
three,  one  in  two;  each  of  the  remaining  25  clans  occurs  only  in  one 
locality.     Of  the  Wolf  clans,  one  occurs  in  four  geographical  divisions, 
two  in  three,  one  in  two;  the  remaining  21  clans  occur  only  once.     This 
distribution  indicates  that  the  clans  are  also  local  groups,  which  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  all  members  of  any  clan  are  restricted  to  one 
locality;  but  it  does  mean  that  definite  localities  or  groups  of  houses 
are  associated  with  individual  clans,  and  that  the  clansmen  are  aware 
of  this  fact.     Here  one  or  two  concrete  examples  may  prove  useful. 
Thus  the  people  of  the  T6qoedi  clan  (phratry  Wolf)  occupy  four  houses 
in  the  Tongas  geographical  division,  three  in  the  Sanya,  one  in  the 
Hutsnuwu,  and  one  in  the  Yakutat  geographical  divisions.     The  Chilkat 
geographical  division,  on  the  other  hand,  comprises  three  clans  of  the 
Raven  phratry:  the  Luqa'xadi  (one  house),  GanAxA'dt  (six  houses),  and 
NuceKaaVi  (?);  and  three  clans  of  the  Wolf  phratry:  the  Ka'gwAntan 
(eight  houses),  Taqestina'  (two  houses),  and  DaqLlawe'dt  (two  houses). 
Mr  Lang's  conjecture  that  the  Tlingit  clans  formerly  had  animal  names 
is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  whatsoever.     It  is  highly  probable, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  local  segregation  of  the  members  of  a  clan 
was  in  former  times  much  more  pronounced  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
Each  clan  has  a  tradition  in  which  the  origin  of  the  clan  is  traced  to  some 
locality  often  diflferent  from  the  one  now  occupied  by  the  clan.     If  a 
clan  is  distributed  in  several  geographical  groups  the  several  sections 
of  the  clan  all  have  the  same  tradition  as  to  their  common  origin  in  some 
definite  locality .^     What  these  old  conditions  actually  were,  we  can  only 
i^That  traditions  often  reflect  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  arise.  Mr  Lang 
admits,  but  he  has  often  and  vigorously  denied  that  "myth  making"  had  anything  to 
do  with  historic  fact.  That  the  contrary  may  sometimes  be  true  appears  from  the 
following  instance:     On  pp.  114  and  115  of  his  Haida  monograph  Swanton  gives  two 
tables  in  which  the  crests  of  the  Raven  and  of  the  Eagle  families  are  represented  in 
statistical  form.     An  inspection  of  the  Raven  crests  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Raven 
families  fall  into  two  groups.     In  the  first  group,  the  kiUer-whale  and  the  grizzly-bear 
crests  appear  while  the  rainbow  is  absent;  in  the  second  group,  the  killer-whale  and 
rainbow  appear  while  the  grizzly-bear  is  absent.     When  this  result  is  compared  with 
the  genealogy  representing  the  legendary  history  of  the  Haida  families  (op.  cit..  p.  76), 
all  the  families  of  the  second  group  are  found  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Lawn-Hill 


#' 


conjecture,  but  what  they  may  have  been  can  be  gathered  from  the 
instances  of  the  Lillooet  or  the  Bellacoola,  who  were  once  organized 
in  village  communities  which  subsequently  became  clans. 

A  few  words  are  due  to  Mr  Lang's  theory  of  the  origin  of  totemism. 
Mr  Lang  refers  to  my  *'very  brief"  and,  I  may  add,  thoroughly  in- 
adequate, criticism  of  that  theory.     It  was  not  my  purpose  to  give,  in 
Totemism,  an  exhaustive  critique  of  totemic  origin  theories.     I  there 
contented  myself  with  making  some  general  remarks  about  the  methodo- 
log;ical  weakness  of  all  such  theories.     Opportunity  may  soon  be  given 
us  to  deal  in  extenso  with  Mr  Lang's  own  ''vision"  of  totemism;  hence 
I  will  not  do  so  in  these  pages.     One  more  point,  however,  deserves 
notice.     Mr  Lang  refers  to  the  passage  where  I  suggest  "animal  taboos, 
or  a  belief  in  descent  from  an  animal,  or  primitive  hunting  regulations, 
or  what  not"  (p.  369),  as  possible  starting  points  of  totemism,  on  a  par, 
of  course,  with  Mr  Lang's  animal  names  of  exogamous  local  groups.     He 
objects  to  each  one  of  my  suggestions  (including  even  "what  not")  as 
possible   alternatives   to   his  own   theory.     Taboos   "are   imposed   for 
many  known  and  some  unknown  reasons,  and  not  all  totem-kins  taboo 
the  totem  object,"  while  "the  belief  in  descent  from  an  animal  is  only 
one    out  of  many  post-totemic  myths  explanatory  of  totemism,"  etc. 
Hence,  these  features  cannot,  in  Mr  Lang's  opinion,  be  conceived  as 
starting  points  of  totemism.     If  we  endorse  Mr  Lang's  assumption  of 
the  monogenetic  character  of  totemism,  his  objections  to  my  alterna- 
tives are  valid.     But  Mr  Lang  realizes  that  I  do  not  accept  this  as- 
sumption (p.  368).     If  so  much  be  granted,  taboos,  belief  in  descent  from 
animals  or  plants,  hunting  regulations,  etc.,  could  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sible   starting    points.       But    if  we    admit    the   plausibility  of  other 
"origins",  the  methodological  error  in  proclaiming  one  origin  as  the  true 
one,  no  matter  how  plausible,  becomes  at  once  apparent.     In  anticipation 
of  misapprehension,  I  must  add  that  all  I  mean  in  speaking  of  some  one 
feature  as  the  origin  of  totemism  is  that  the  particular  feature  happened 
to  appear  first  in  the  development  of  a  given  totemic  complex.     The 
totality  of  the  historic  process  was  in  all  cases  much  more  complex 
than  would  appear  from  any  of  the  current  totemic  origin  theories, 

branch  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Middle-Town  people.  Thus  legend  and  ob- 
jecUve  classification  tell  the  same  story.  Some  of  the  Eagle  families  can  also  be  ar- 
ranged in  two  groups.  The  first  group  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  the  eagle. 
beaver,  sculpin.  and  frog  crests.  In  the  second  group  the  halibut  and  cormorant  appear 
in  addition.  whUe  the  frog  is  absent.  And  again  the  results  are  found  to  agree  with  the 
tradiUonal  history  of  the  Eagle  families  (op.  cit.,  p.  93) :  group  one  descends  from  Labret- 
Woman.  group  two  from  Property-Making-a-Noise. 
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including  Mr  L an.'s.     This  explains  why  I  do  not  auen^^^^^^^^^  cons^™^ 

a  series  of  causally  linked  ^^^^-^^^^^^^P^  a  tempted  when  using  the 
..origins",  as.  for  instance.  Mr  ^-«  ^^^  ^^starting  point.  It 
acceptance  of  animal  names  by  loca   group    as  ^^^^^^ 

will  be  admitted  that  at  ^^.^I^^X  Tight  also  happen^ 
where  something  happens,  ^^'"f  ^^f^J  ^;^;d'3  ,he  assumption  that  the 
..inner"  or  "outer"  causes.     In  ^^^er  w°  f^J      ,,,ifieial  and  devoid 
one  definite  thing  happened  and  --^^;^f^^^^  rendered  plausible 
of  historical  value,  although  ^^e  assuj^on  -^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

by  finding  ^-tances  ^o     ^ ^^^^^  assumed  hap,*nu^ 

actually  happens.    T^e  greater  'he  .^esis;   and   with  each 

the  more  artificial  and  *:^'*^^'^^;i.  J^^^^^^^  hypothesis  rep««nts 
new  assumed  happening  the  P;°^^^  f  ^^Vmendous  rati^^  MrL«« 
an  actual  series  of  occurrences  decreases  at  ^  ^r^'"^"^  ^,  ^^.^uc- 

Ue  misunderstands  me  when  he  as---  '^^^^^^^^^^^  ,„  ,,«  ne«s«.y 
Uon  of  developments.     I  shou  d,  on   he  contrary.  ^  ^^  ^ 

of  such  reconstructions  in  hmxted  cultural  areas^  ^ppUeatim.  a. 

is  the  generalizing  of  such  ^^^^'^^'^Z^^l^te  Jn^^  that 
interpretative  principles  to  ^^^^^^J^^,^  ,^^,,  i„  ^  oth« 
interpretations  that  apphedm  one  ns^-^^^^^^  ^^^   ,econstr«ctio« 

instances.  Without  speafica Uy  ^^^J^J  ^^^  .^^.^^,  ;^vol^  «» 
suggested  by  Mr  Lang  (p.  379).  I  ^"^\^ ^\"tn  "  retations  of  the  «««erial 
long  as  such  reconstructions  ^J^^Vwihtomply  that  our  reconstroc- 
from  which  they  are  derived.     I  do  not  wi  ^  ^.^^^  .^  ^^ 

tions  will  never  lead  to  any  generahzaUons  or  tha^  g  ^^  ^ 

cultural  development  ^^  -,  ^^^  b.^I  n^that.  i'n'the  present 
parallel  instance  observed  ^'^^^''^'^^^^..^  special  justificatioa  in 
Lte  of  our  knowledge,  all  such  procedures  require  sp       ^^  ^  ^ 

each  individual  instance  and  should  not  be  "asea 

:::eral  similarity  of  developments,  toxemic  -  -h^^^^^^^^^^  ^,  ^,, 

Such  was  the  intended  -a-ng  ofj  e^  ^^  V       ^^^.^.^  ^^  ^, 

..incorrect"?)  passage  ^^^  ^ Ling"  illustrates  the  above  prindple. 

"^"^  ^''  T^rellL  ';  Ich leclan  badge  got  ou,  of  the  <«^ 
It  reads:     The  processes  oy  w  Tlinffit)  is  not  that  by  which 

into  the  opposite  phratry  (among  f^;  T^"^,^^^^ 

Arunta  totems  are  still  ^ett-ng  out  of  t^     „gh^    nt^^  ^^^^  ^  .^^^^ 
monial  class.     But  the  result  is  the  same. 


iial  Class,     i^uu  i."v. ^ 

. .  ^nitiiral  diffusion  and  assimilatioo  -^      _ 
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of  convergent  evoiutionras  well  as  an  ilins- 
tration  of  how  dangerous  it  may  prove  to  in- 
terpret a  phenomenon  in  one  cultural  complex 
by  means  of  the  results  reached  in  the  study 


of  another. 


A.  A,  Goldenweiser 


Columbia  University 
New  York  City 


\31  trust  Mr  Lang  is  no  longer  in  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "convergent  evolu- 
tion",    ifor  a  somewhat  detailed  treatment  of 
this  topic  I  should  refer  him  to  Dr  Lewie's 
article  "On  the  Principle  of  Convergence  in 
Ethnology"  (Journal  of  American  J<^olk-Lore. 
Jan.-Mar.,  1912). 
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A  NEW  CONCEPTION  OF  tOTEMISM^ 
By   ROBERT   H.   LOWIE 

THE  significance  of  Dr  Goldenweiser*s  recent  paper  on  totemism 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  presents  for  the  first  time  what  may 
be  legitimately  called  ''an  American  view  of  totemism," — 
''American'*  not  only  because  it  takes  into  account  the  data  of 
American  ethnography,  but  in  the  far  more  important  sense  that 
it  is  a  view  based  on  methodological  principles-  which  are  becoming 
the  common  property  of  all  the  active  younger  American  students 
of  ethnology. 

According  to  the  traditional  view,  totemism  is  an  integral 
phenomenon  which  is  everywhere  essentially  alike.  Thus,  in 
Frazer's  latest  work  on  the  subject,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  explicitly  thrust  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
question  the  identity  of  totemic  phenomena  in  different  quarters 
of  the  globe  and  who  uphold  the  theory  of  convergent  evolution. 
In  Part  I  of  his  paper,  "Australia  and  British  Columbia,"  Dr 
Goldenweiser  has  anticipated  this  challenge.  He  selects  the  series 
of  features  that  are  commonly  regarded  as  distinctive  of  totemism, 
and  compares  the  forms  they  assume  in  the  two  areas  considered. 
The  result  is  suflficiently  striking.  On  superficial  consideration, 
it  appears  that  the  Australian  totem  group  resembles  the  clan  of 
British  Columbia  in  the  exogamic  regulation  of  marriage.  But 
this  resemblance  is  not  significant;   in  both  cases  the  exogamous 

1  Totemism,  An  Analytical  Study.  By  A.  A.  Goldenweiser.  Reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxiii,  April-June,   1910,  No.  lxxxviii,  pp.  115. 
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character  of  the  clan  is  not  a  primary,  but  a  derivative  trait.     Be- 
cause the  clans  are,  in  both  areas,  parts  of  the  larger  phratric  units, 
and  because  these  phratries  are  exogamous,  the  totem  clans  must 
be  exogamous,  even  though  the  clan,  as  a  clan,  may  have  nothing 
to  do  with  exogamy.     In  other  features,  the  totem  clans  of  AustraUa 
and    British   Columbia   cleariy    diverge.    In   Australia   the   social 
importance  of  the  clan  dwindles  into  insignificance  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  phratry;  in  British  Columbia  the  clan  is  the  social 
unit,  par  excellence.     On  the  Northwest  coast  there  is  evidence  for 
the  development  of  the  clans  from  village  communities,  such  as 
nowhere  exist  in  Australia.     Finally,  the  American  clans  are  graded 
as  to  rank— a  condition  likewise  lacking  in  Australian  totemism. 
In  the  matter  of   clan  names,  what  similarity  exists  is  again  of  a 
superficial   kind.     In  Australia  all   clans  are  named    from   their 
totems;   in  Brirish  Columbia  clans  frequently  derive  their  names 
from  localities.     But  precisely  where  the  American  social  divisions 
(phratries)  are  named  after  animals,  we  occasionally  find  that  the 
eponymous  animal  is  not  identical  with  the  crest  animal,  which  is 
the  one  that  corresponds,  in  religious  funcrion,  to  the  Australian 
totem.     If  phratries  are  compared  it  is  found  that  those  of  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  bear  animal  names,  but  that  only  a  few  of  the 
Australian  phratry  names  are  definitely  known  to  refer  to  animals. 
The  view  that  the  totemite  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  his  totem  is 
cleariy  developed  in  Australia;  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  fundamental  belief  in  human  descent:  the  crest 
animLl  is  one  which  has  in  some  way  been  associated  with  the  human 
ancestor  of  the  group.     Nevertheless,  the  author  points  out,  there 
are  myths  in  which  the  association  is  very  close,  and,  in  one  group 
of  traditions,  the  ancestor  is  the  crest  animal  transformed.     These 
instances,  instead  of  militating  against  the  author^s  point  of  view, 
constitute  in  reality  strong  evidence  in  support  of  it.     For  the 
myths  in  question  result  from  the  reaction  of  the  guardian-spirit 
concept  upon  the  basic  belief  that  human  beings  have  human  an- 
cestors.       Now,  the  guardian  spirit  concept  is  pracrically  foreign 
to  Australia.     What  similarity  there  exists  between  the  Australian 
and  the  American  myths  is  accordingly  an  ideal  instance  of  con- 
vergent   evolution.     There    remains    the    criterion    of    the    taboo 


\ 


against  eating  or  killing  totems.  Of  this  phase  of  totemic  life 
Australia  remains  the  classical  example;  in  British  Columbia,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  a  single  instance  of  totemic  taboos  has  hitherto 
been  discovered,  though  there  is  an  abundance  of  taboos  of  non- 
totemic  character. 

A  survey  of  the  currently  assumed  symptoms  of  totemism  in 
the    two    areas    discussed    thus    reveals    far-reaching    differences. 
It  would  be  artificial,  however,  to  confine  the  comparison  within 
the  limits  set  by  conventional  definitions  of  totemism.     If  we  wish 
to  disabuse  ourselves  of    the   preconceptions  expressed   in  these 
definitions,  Dr  Goldenweiser  insists,  we  must  not  neglect  to  consider 
those  cultural  features  which  are  empirically  found  in  intimate 
association  with  the  criteria  generally  recognized  as  totemic.     In 
Australia,  two  elements  have  risen  to  so  commanding  a  position 
within  the  totemic  complex  that  each  has  been  assumed  as  the 
essence  and  starting-point  of  totemism  generically.     These  elements 
are  the  intichiuma  ceremonies  conducted  for  the  multiplication  of 
the  totem  animals,  and  the  belief  in  the  reincarnation  of  ancestral 
spirits.     On  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  analogous  features 
are  indeed  found,  but  they  are  wholly  dissociated  from  totemic 
institutions.     A  parallel  condition  of  affairs  is  revealed  in  view^ing; 
the  dominant  traits  of  social  life  in  northwestern  America.     The 
social  life  of  the  Kwakiutl  is  unintelligible  without  taking  into- 
account  the  groups  of  individuals  sharing  the  same  guardian  spirit; 
among  the  tribes  farther  north  the  clan  tradition  is  essentially 
an  account  of  the  ancestor's  acquisition  of  his  guardian  spirit, 
while  the  circumstances  incident  thereto  are  dramatized  in   the 
dances  of  the  secret  societies.     In  Australia  guardian  spirits  are 
rare,  and,  where  found,  are  generally  quite  distinct  from  the  totems; 
even  when  the  two  concepts  do  coincide,  the  guardian-spirit  factor 
is  of  relatively  slight  moment.     A  second  trait  of  special  significance 
in  the  American  area  is  the  relationship  of  totemism  to  art, — the 
saturation    of   practically    all    decorative    attempts   with    totemic 
motives,  and  the  retroactive  tendency  to  give,  secondarily,  a  totemic 
interpretation  to  designs  purely  decorative  in  origin.     This  intimate 
connection  is  largely  dependent  on  the  quasi-realistic  style  char- 
acteristic of  Northwest  American  art.     In  Australia,  where  geo- 
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metrical  motives  predominate,  art  has  exerted  but  little  influence 

on  totemic  life. 

The  empirical  consideration  of  the  totemic  complex  In  the  two 
typical  regions  dealt  with  thus  establishes  the  essential  diversity 
of  the  phenomena  compared.     The  dominant  motives  of  Australian 
totemism  are  not  the  dominant  motives  of  Northwest  American 
totemism,   and   vice  versa.     What   resemblances   exist   are   either 
superficial,  or  are  functions  of  traits  not  directly  associated  with 
totemism.     Here,  however,  the  criticism  might  be  made  that  to- 
temism in  the  areas  selected  is  not  comparable  because  the  American 
institution   represents   a   far  later  stage  of  development.     '*The 
totem,"  as  the  author  puts  it  in  anticipation  of  this  stricture,  "has 
become  attenuated  to  a  crest,  to  a  symbol;  the  living,  flesh  and  blood 
relationship  with  the  totem  animal  has  been  transferred  into  the 
realm  of   mythology;    and,  naturally  enough,  the   taboo  on  the 
totem  animal  has  dwindled  away  and  finally  disappeared.''     Dr 
Goldenweiser's  answer  Is  unmistakably  clear.     ''To  a  retort  of  that 
character,  I  would  answer  that  we  may  safely  assert  that  there  Is 
not  one  phase  of  human  culture,  so  far  represented  in  an  evolution- 
ary series  of  successive  stages  of  development,  where  the  succession 
given  has  been  so  amply  justified  by  observation  of  historic  fact 
as  to  be  safely  adopted  as  a  principle  of  interpretation''  (p.  22). 
The  evidence  from  Northwest  America  must  thus  be  admitted  as 
coordinate  with  that  from  Australia. 

Having  demonstrated  the  validity  of  the  theory  of  convergent 
evolution  for  the  totemic  phenomena  of  Australia  and  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  of  America,  the  author  proceeds  in  the  second  part 
of  his  paper,  ''The  Totemic  Complex,"  to  consider,  one  by  one,  the 
traditional  elements  of  totemism,  and  to  determine  their  mutual 
relations  on  the  basis  of  the  widest  possible  ethnographic  basis. 
In  the  first  section  of  Part  H,  Dr  Goldenweiser  takes  the  Im- 
portant step  of  divorcing  exogamy  from  the  concept  of  totemism. 
A  discussion  of  the  data  on  the  natives  of  Assam,  the  Nandl  of 
East  Africa,  several  Plains  Indian  tribes,  and   the  Samoan-Fijian 
culture   province,   leads   to   the   conclusion   that   "clan   exogamy, 
although  a  usual  concomitant  of  the  other  totemic  features,  is  not 
a  constant,  hence  not  a  necessary,  concomitant  of  the  latter;  and 


again,  where  the  other  features  are  absent,  exogamy  may  neverthe- 
less occur"  (p.  55). 

The  pages  immediately  following  embody  what  Is  probably 
the  author's  most  Irriportant  and  original  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject,— a  critique  of  the  concept  of  exogamy  Itself.  Not  only  may 
clans  exist  independently  of  exogamic  rules,  and  exogamic  rules 
Independently  of  clans,  but  even  where  clan  exogamy  does  exist 
the  union  of  exogamy  with  the  clan  unit  may  be  a  secondary  feature. 
In  the  case  of  the  Kurnai,  to  be  sure,  special  conditions  seem  to 
warrant  Howitt's  conclusions  that  marriage  was  originally  regu- 
lated by  non-localized  totem  clans,  that  paternal  descent  effected 
a  localization  of  the  totems,  and  that  consequently,  In  recent 
times,  locality  has  appeared  as  the  regulating  factor.  But  we 
should  not  by  any  means  be  justified  In  transferring  this  mode  of 
reasoning  to  other  areas  where  different  conditions  prevail.  In 
British  Columbia,  for  example,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
clans  at  one  time  occupied  separate  villages.  Now,  whether 
the  clans  were  exogamous  as  clans,  or  because  they  happened  to 
coincide  with  local  exogamic  divisions,  becomes  an  open  ques- 
tion as  soon  as  the  existence  of  exogamy  dissociated  from  clans  has 
been  established.  The  point  comes  out  even  more  clearly  where 
kinship  exerts  an  influence  on  matrimonial  regulations.  Among 
the  Todas  a  purely  objective  Investigation  reveals  a  number  of 
exogamous  clans,  as  well  as  a  series  of  matrimonial  rules  based  on 
kinship.  But,  subjectively  considered,  the  matter  is  quite  different. 
The  Toda  merely  knows  that  certain  relatives  through  the  father 
and  certain  relatives  through  the  mother — all  of  them  included 
in  the  term  ptiliol — are  not  marriageable  persons  for  him.  Besides 
members  of  other  clans,  an  individual's  pilliol  group  also  embraces 
all  the  people  of  his  own  clan,  but  this  fact  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  noticed  by  Rivers'  informants  before  he  pointed  it  out  to 
them.  Similarly,  among  the  Blackfoot,  members  of  a  band  are 
forbidden  to  intermarry,  not  as  band  members,  but  because  they 
are  considered  blood  relatives.  In  a  manuscript  by  Sternberg, 
which  the  author  lays  under  contribution  for  additional  facts, 
the  Gilyak  are  described  as  a  people  with  exogamous  gentes.  Now, 
where  gentes  as  such  are  the  exogamous  units,  two  gentes  suffice 
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for  the  regulation  of  tribal  marriages,  the  men  of  gens  A  marrymg 
women  of  gens  B,  and  vice  versa.  This  reciprocal  relationship  is 
precisely  what  does  not  obtain  in  Gilyak  society.  If  the  men  of 
gens  A  marry  women  of  gens  B,  the  men  of  gens  B  are  ipso  facto 
debarred  from  marrying  women  of  gens  A,  the  two  gentes  being 
regarded  as  gentes  of  -  sons-in-law''  and  ^^fathers-in-law"  respect- 
ively. The  men  of  B  must  thus  marry  women  of  gens  C,  and  so 
forth.     It  is.  accordingly,  obvious  that  the  gens  as  such  does  not 

determine  marriage. 

The  thesis  is  thus  established  that  "when  the  fact  of  a  given 
social  group  not  marr>'ing  within  itself  is  ascertained,  the  infor- 
mation acquired  is  but  partially  complete''  (p.  59).     Theexogamous 
nature  of  a  group,  as  objectively  observed,  may  indeed  be  a  primary 
trait;  but  it  may  also  be  a  derivative  trait,— a  necessary  consequence 
of  other  regulations  not  linked  with  the  group  as  such.     Dr  Golden- 
weiser  is  thus  emboldened  to  inquire,  whether  the  exogamic  character 
of  Australian  totem  clans  is  a  primary  or  a  secondary  characteristic. 
Taking  up  first  the  simpler  form  of  social  organization  typified  by 
the  Dieri,  vi^.,  two  exogamous  phratries  subdivided  into  smaller 
totem  groups,  he  finds  that  a  given  clan  can  not  be  considered  an 
exogamic  unit  because  in  no  case  are  the  exogamic  marriage  regu- 
lations fully  determined  by  clan  afi^liation.     If  this  condition  did 
obtain,  nothing  would  prevent  members  of  clan  a  from  marrying 
members  of  clan  b  of  the  same  phratry.     But  this  is  emphatically 
not  what  takes  place.     In  reality,   clan  a  "behaves  exactly   as 
would  an  individual  of  phratry  A  if  there  were  no  clans"  (p.  60). 
Because  it  forms  part  of  a  larger  unit  exogamic  in  its  own  right, 
clan  a  must  ipso  facto  be  exogamic.     The  condition  of  affairs  is 
strictly  parallel   to  that  among  the  Tlingit  and  Haida   Indians. 
In  Australia  the  derivative  character  of  clan  exogamy  is  illustrated 
among  the  anomalous  Aranda  (Arunta),  where  some  clans  occur 
in  both  phratries.     Here  a  man  of  clan  a  may  marry  a  woman  of 
clan  a  if  she  belongs  to  a  diflferent  phratry,  but  he  must  not  marry 
her  if  she  belongs  to  the  same  phratry. 

The  argument  is  greatly  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of 
the  four-class  system.  For  here  the  class  is  the  marriage-regulating 
unit,  and  the  clans  are  in  no  sense  exogamous  units,  as  each  clan 


contains  two  sets  of  members  with  distinct  matrimonial  regulations. 
In  tribes  with  the  eight-sub-class  system  a  parallel  argument  holds: 
the  sub-class  is  the  marriage-regulating  unit,  and  each  clan  consists 
of  "four  matrimonially  heterogeneous  units."     The  question  arises, 
what,  in  these  systems,  may  be  the   marriage-regulating  functions 
of  the  phratry,  and  of  the  phratry  and  class,  respectively?     Dr 
Goldenweiser  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  four-class  system  the  fact 
beyond  doubt  is  the  exogamy  of  the  class,  while  that  of  the  phratry 
remains  to  be  investigated ;  in  the  eight-sub-class  system  the  im- 
mediate data  indicate  the  exogamous  nature  of  the  sub-class,  and 
the  matrimonial  functions  of  the  class  and  phratry  remain  to  be 
investigated.     The  point  to  be  determined  would  be  the  native 
feeling  with  regard  to  these  larger  units, — ^whether,  for  example,  the 
phratry  of  four-class  tribes  continues  in  the  minds  of  the  natives 
to  constitute  a  distinct  exogamic  group.     The  necessity  of  taking 
into  account  the  subjective  attitude  of  the  natives  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  passage  of  the  entire 
paper.     A  purely  objective  description  of  the  regulations  found 
among  four-class  tribes  does  not  by  any  means  necessitate  the 
current    mode    of    representation.     Instead    of    subdividing    two 
phratries  into  two  exogamous  classes,  it  is  possible  to  unite  the 
intermarrying   classes  into  endogamous  moieties  with  exogamous 
subdivisions.     This  has  actually  been  done  by  Professor  Klaatsch, 
a  relatively  naive  observer  in  matters  ethnological,  in  the  description 
of  Niol-Niol  social  organization.     This  traveler  has  even  recorded 
native    names    for   the   endogamous    moieties.     Dr   Goldenweiser 
rightly  insists  that,  objectively,  Klaatsch's  mode  of  representation 
is  as  legitimate  as  the  one  ordinarily  employed.     His  suspicions 
are  aroused  merely  by  the  fact  that  endogamous  moieties  recognized 
as  such  by  the  aborigines  have  hitherto  escaped  the  eyes  of  other 
Australian  ethnographers.     Moreover,  the  class  names  of  the  Niol- 
Niol  apparently  correspond  to  those  of  the  Aranda,  whose  phratry- 
class    organization    seems    firmly    established.     Accordingly,    the 
author  does  not  contend  that  Klaatsch's  scheme  represents  the 
subjective  facts,  though  he  admits  that  "on  a  par  with  the  dominant 
phratric  organization  there  may  also  exist  in  these  Australian  tribes 
a  consciousness  of  the  objectively  endogamous  groups  constituted 
by  the  pairs  of  intermarrying  classes"  (p.  64). 
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In  this  extraordinarily  illuminating  discussion   the  critic  can 
find  fault  only  with   the  author's  use  of  the   term   "exogamy/' 
A  word  is  obx-iously  required  to  designate  the  rule  against  members 
of  a  group  manning  among  themselves,— in  other  words,  the  rule 
of  the  incest  group.     The  word  sanctioned  by  usage  is  the  ety- 
mologically  unexceptionable  and  self-explanatory  term  '* exogamy." 
Dr  Goldenweiser,  however,  modeling  his  conception  of  the  "typical 
exogamous  relation"  on  the  conditions  supposedly  found  in  Aus- 
tralian tribes  with  two  phratries,  writes:  "An  exogamous  relation 
is  fully  represented  only  when  both  the  group  within  which  marriage 
is  prohibited,  and  the  one  into  which  it  is  permitted  or  prescribed, 
are  given"  (p.  60).     Accordingly,  he  views  the  class  (among  four- 
class  tribes)  as  the  exogamous  unit  par  excellence,  and  finds  an 
approach  to  "pure  totemic  exogamy"  in  the  Ar^bana  institution 
of  each  totem  clan  being  permitted  to  intermarry  with  only  one 
particular  clan  of  the  complementary  phratry.     Were  the  matter 
one  purely  of  nomenclature,  the  re-definition  of  a  current  term  would, 
of  course,  be  perfectly  legitimate.     In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to   the   critic  that  the   term   is  not,  and  can  not 
conveniently   be,   used   with   consistency   in   the   modified   sense. 
WTiere  there  are  only  two  social  units  exogamous  in  their  own 
right,  intermarriage  follows  as  a  physical  necessity;  the  group  into 
which  marriage  is  permitted  or  prescribed  is  determined  by  the 
mere  statement  of  the  prohibitory  regulations.     This  is  obviously 
not  the  case  when  there  are  four,  or  six,  or  fourteen  groups,  within 
each  of  which  marriage  is  prohibited.     To  be  sure,  it  might  be 
said  that  in  such  instances  the  exogamous  relation,  in  Dr  Golden- 
weiser's  sense,  is  fully  represented,  inasmuch  as,  where  statements 
to  the  contrary^  are  lacking,  a  member  of  group   i   may  marry 
members  of  all  other  groups.     But  if  positive  regulations  are  to 
be  taken  into  account,  it  certainly  is  not  the  same  thing  whether 
a  man  must  marr\^  into  the  only  group  existing  besides  his  own, 
whether  he  must  marry  into  one  of  a  number  of  other  groups,  or 
whether  he  may  marry  into  any  of  the  other  groups  extant.     To 
the  critic  it  seems  that  there  are  only  two  alternatives.     Either 
we  adopt  the  author's  conception  of  exogamy.     Then  the  mutual 
relationship  of  intermarrying  classes  with  rules  against  intra-class 
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marriage  would  form  the  standard  illustration  of  exogamy;  phratries 
would  formally,  but,  for  reasons  just  given,  might  only  formally, 
exemplify  exogamy;  and  it  would  be  inadmissible  to  speak  glibly 
of  four  exogamous  Tsimshian  clans  (p.  9),  of  a  great  number  of 
exogamous  Khasi  clans  (p.  53),  of  fourteen  exogamous  Bahima  clans 
and  forty-one  exogamous  septs  (p.  74).     Or,  we  cling  to  the  ac- 
cepted usage  of  the  term.     Then  exogamy  may  be  ascribed  to  any 
group  prohibiting  marriage  among  its  members.     In  this  case,  the 
exogamy  of  the  Kamilaroi  class,  as  well  as  the  exogamy  of  the  ArS- 
bana  clan,  is  a  derivative  feature, — a  logical  consequence  of  phratric 
exogamy.     In  addition  to  this  derivatively  (and  therefore  relatively 
unimportant)  exogamic  trait,  the  Kamilaroi  class  and  the  Ar^bana 
clan  have  certain  positive  marriage-regulating  functions,  which, 
however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  exogamy,  of  which  the  functions 
are  only  prohibitory. 

In  the  next  part  of  the  section  on  "Exogamy  and  Endogamy," 
the  author  briefly  mentions  the  constant  tendency  to  extend  regu- 
lations of  marriage,  even  where  fairly  definite  regulations  already 
exist.     An  unusually  suggestive  instance  is  furnished  by  the  Toda 
(p.  168).     Within  the  (endogamous)  Teivaliol  moiety  there  are  a 
number  of  exogamous  clans.     But  the   members  of   the   Kundr 
clan  outnumber  the  other  clans  to  such  an  extent  that  the  exogamous 
rule  can  only  be  followed  by  the  Kundr  marrying  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  clans.     Thus  very  few  of  the  latter  are  left  to 
marry  one  another,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  seems  to  approach 
as  a  limit  the  widespread  division  of  a  tribe  into  two  exogamous 
intermarrying  phratries.     The  occurrence  of  positive  obligations 
for  certain  classes  to  intermarry— a  point  too  little  noticed  by  other 
writers— is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  Gilyak  groups  of  prospective 
hus6ands  and  wives.     Dr  Goldenweiser,  in  discussing  the  matri- 
monial institutions  of  this  people,  also  calls  attention  to  the  corre- 
lated rules  of  ''psychic  intercourse."     There  is  restriction  of  con- 
versation and  intimacy  between   persons  who  might  come  into 
conflict  from  jealousy,  and  avoidance  obtains,  in  different  degrees 
of  stringency,  between  relatives  debarred  from  intermarrying.     On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  great  freedom  between  prospective  husbands 
and  wives,  and  an  extraordinary  cordiality  characterizes  the  re- 
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lations  of  fathers-in-law  and  sons-in-law.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  correlation  of  the  rules  for  sexual  and  psychic  inter- 
course, which  the  author  considers  only  in  connection  with  a  single 
tribe,  merits  more  extensive  investigation. 

The  next  two  sections,  ^'Totemic  Names''  and  '' Descent  from 
the  Totem,"  add  little  to  the  argument  of  the  corresponding  di- 
visions of  Part  I.     Some  additional  examples  are  adduced  to  show 
that  eponymous  totems,  while  remarkably  frequent,  do  not  occur 
universally,  and  that  the  totem  is  not  invariably  regarded  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  group.     Under  the  heading  '* Taboo,''  the  author 
points  out  that  quite  generally  restrictions  of  conduct  are  associated 
with  groups  other  than  totem  clans,  while  there  are  tribes,  such 
as  those  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  whose  totem  clans  are  not 
connected  with  taboos  against  killing  or  eating  the  eponymous  ani- 
mal.    In   reply   to  the  specious  reasoning  of  many  writers,  that 
totemites  abstain  from  killing  or  eating  their  totems  because  they 
regard  them  as  kin,  Dr  Goldenweiser  intimates  that  taboos  may 
have  a  variety  of  origins.     The  Omaha  furnish  a  telling  series  of 
illustrations.     For  here  many  of  the  taboos  associated  with  totem 
groups  are  logically  unconnected  with  the  totems,  and  it  seems 
practically  certain  that  each  of  these  '* fanciful  prohibitions"  had  a 
distinct  origin. 

In  the  pages  on  "The  Religious  Aspect  of  Totemism,"  the 
author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  totemism  and  animal  cult  are 
distinct  phenomena.  Animal  worship  is  prominent  where  totemic 
groups  do  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  worship  of  the  totem  is 
very  rare,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  religious 
associations  with  totems.  It  is  obvious  that  under  the  circum- 
stances it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  totemism  as  a  form  of  religion, 
or  as  a  distinct  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religious  beliefs.  On  this 
point,  at  least,  Dr  Goldenweiser  finds  himself  in  agreement  with 
the  views  put  forward  in  Frazer's  most  recent  publication  on  the 
subject. 

The  comprehensive  survey  of  ethnological  phenomena  in  Part  II 
thus  confirms  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  a  comparison  of 
Australian  and  British  Columbian  conditions.  Totemism  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  an  integral  phenomenon.     Totemic  com- 


nlexes    are   "conglomerates  of  essentially   independent  features 
(n    88).     It  may  be  possible  to  trace  logically  the  development 
of  the  several  traits  from  a  single  hypothetical  factor  of  fundamental 
importance,  but  only  through  historical  proofs  can  such  deductions 
gain  scientific  value  even  for  limited  areas.     Neither  a  ystem  o 
naming  groups  after  totem  animals,  nor  the  doctnne  of  descen 
from  the  totems,  nor  a  religious  regard  for  the  totem,  m  fact,  not 
one  of  the  svmptoms  ordinarily  assumed,  is  a  constant  feature  o 
totemism;  and  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  historical  or  psychological 
primacy  of  any  one  of  them.     The  instances  of  other  factors- 
magical  ceremonies  in  Australia,  esthetic  motives  in  British  Co  urn 
bia-rising  to  prominence  within  the  totemic  complex  illustrate 
the  variability  of  the  phenomenon  studied,  and  lead  to  the  im- 
portant queries,  "If  totemism  includes,  roughly  speaking,  every- 
th tr  s  totemi;m  itself  anything  in  particular?     Is  there  anything 
specSc  in  this  phenomenon,  or  has  the  name  'totemism    simply 
been  applied  to  one  set  of  features  here,  to  another  set  there,  and 
still  elsewhere  perhaps  to  both  sets  combined?     (p.  89)- 

Dr  Goldenweiser  replies  that,  in  the  light  of  his  foregoing  an 
alysis  the  specific  trait  of  totemism  can  not  be  a  certain  defimte 
tm  of  elements,  but  only  the  relation  obtairnn,  between  the  element 
(o    Q2)      In  a  given  totemic  complex,  factors  a,  b,  c       .  .  .are 
L dated  and  correlated  so  as  to  form  a  relatively  ^^f^^^ 
tion     The  fairly  complete  integration  of  totemic  factors  results 
om  the  fact  that  elements  in  themselves  socially  indifferent  become 
associated  with  clearly  defined  social  groups,  the  association  being 
Sected  by  means  of  descent  (p.  93)-     In  defining  the  relationship 
of  the  totLic  elements,  the  author  starts  from  a  consideration  of 
the  current  view  that  totemism  has  a  religious  and  a  social  aspect. 
!rhe  occasional  absence  of  any  religious  factor,  notably  among  the 
Iroquois,  induces  him  to  eliminate  the  term  "religious     and  to 
conceive  totemism  as  the  association  of  "objects  and  symbob  of 
Tmotional  value"  with  definite  social  units,  the  latter  being  defined 
as  units  perpetuated  through  descent.     Again,  totemism  is  usually 
des  riied  as  a  static  phenomenon.     Yet,  nothing  is  more  obvious 
thT  its   variability   in   time.     Dr    Goldenweiser.   mve.igat.on^ 
accordingly,   culminates  in   the   dynamic  defimtion:      Totemism 
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is  the  process  of  specific  socialization  of  objects  and  symbols  of 
emotional  value'*  (p.  97). 

As  an  epilogue,  the  substance  of  which  would  have  more  ap- 
propriately preceded  the  definition  of  totemism,  comes  a  discussion 
of  '* Origins,  in  Theory  and  History/'  Schmidt's,  Frazer's,  and 
Lang's  theories  are  jointly  subjected  to  a  methodological  critique. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  understand  present  conditions  on  the  basis 
of  their  established  antecedents,  these  theories  select  a  prominent 
feature  of  modern  totemism  and  project  it  into  the  past,  assuming 
it  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  totemic  process.  This,  the  author 
contends,  is  unjustifiable;  for  what  is  now  of  overshadowing  sig- 
nificance need  not  always  have  figured  with  equal  conspicuousness. 
The  second  step  made  by  the  theorists  mentioned,  namely,  the 
deduction  of  other  features  from  the  one  assumed  to  be  primary, 
is  likewise  illegitimate;  for  it  assumes  the  unity  of  the  totemic 
features  and  a  uniform  law  of  development.  The  former  assumption 
has  been  refuted  by  the  preceding  analysis,  while  the  latter  seems 
doubtful  in  the  light  of  modern  research.  Finally,  the  authors 
criticized  err  in  neglecting  the  influence  of  borrowing  on  the  de- 
velopment of  culture  in  a  given  area. 

To  bring  home  this  last  point,  Dr  Goldenweiser  proceeds  to 
show  what  the  course  of  totemic  development  has  actually  been  in 
the  carefully  studied  region  of  British  Columbia.  While  the 
southern  Shuswap  have  the  loose  village  organization  typical 
of  the  Salish  tribes  of  the  interior,  the  western  Shuswap  have  a 
social  system  obviously  patterned  on  that  of  the  coastal  tribes, 
and  indirectly  derived  from  them.  Among  other  instances  within 
the  same  area,  the  transformation  of  the  institutions  of  certain 
Athapascan  tribes  is  especially  remarkable.  Such  features  as 
potlatches,  clan  exogamy,  and  an  hereditary  nobility,  have  been 
obviously  borrowed  from  neighboring  coastal  tribes;  and  in  so 
far  as  the  Athapascan  tribes  possessing  these  traits  differ  in  the 
details  of  these  institutions,  the  differences  can  sometimes  be 
directly  explained  by  contact  with  correspondingly  differing  tribes 
of  the  coast.  The  actual  history  of  such  changes  could  never  be 
foretold  by  means  of  speculations  as  to  primitive  psychology;  it 
was  ascertained  only  by  intensive  study  of  the  influences  to  w^hich 


each  tribe  has  been  subjected  (p.  109).  In  the  data  already  ac- 
cumulated on  Australia,  Dr  Goldenweiser  finds  evidence  of  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  diffusion  on  cultural  development;  and  his 
paper  terminates  in  the  confident  prophecy  that  future  research 
will  reveal  conditions  of  borrowing  comparable  to  those  established 
in  British  Columbia.  As  English  ethnologists  seem  to  adopt  only 
with  reluctance  the  historical  point  of  view  advocated  by  other 
students,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  Tylor's  memorable  words:  **Most 
of  its  phenomena  (that  is,  of  human  culture)  have  grown  into  shape 
out  of  such  a  complication  of  events,  that  the  laborious  piecing 
together  of  their  previous  history  is  the  only  safe  way  of  studying 
them.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  far  a  theologian  or  a  lawyer  would  go 
wrong  who  should  throw  history  aside,  and  attempt  to  explain, 
on  abstract  principles,  the  existence  of  the  Protestant  Church  or 
the  Code  Napoleon.  A  Romanesque  or  an  Early  English  cathedral 
is  not  to  be  studied  as  though  all  that  the  architect  had  to  do  was  to 
take  stone  and  mortar  and  set  up  a  building  for  a  given  purpose" 
{Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind,  p.  4). 

The  historical  significance  of  Dr  Goldenweiser's  essay  will 
perhaps  become  clearer  from  a  parallel  between  the  development 
of  ethnological  thinking  and  the  evolution  of  philosophical  thought 
in  general.  Popular  philosophy  has  always  had  the  tendency  to 
assume  a  necessary  bond  between  the  constituents  of  a  relatively 
stable  complex  of  observed  elements, — to  assume  that  there  is  a 
"thing"  which  has  properties,  an  ego  which  Aa5  sensations,  feelings, 
and  other  manifestations  of  consciousness.  Valuable  as  such 
summaries  of  experience  are  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  they 
become  indefensible  from  a  higher  standpoint.  The  ideas  we  form 
of  "things"  result  from  an  association  (by  contiguity)  of  the  ideas 
of  its  properties.  A  child  learns  by  experience  that  a  brown  patch 
of  color  and  a  certain  form  of  resistance  to  the  touch  are  linked 
together,  and  by  connections  of  these  ideas  develops  the  idea 
of  a  table.  A  "thing"  is  thus  nothing  distinct  from  its  properties; 
it  is  nothing  but  the  sum-total  of  these  properties;  there  is  no  mystic 
unity  in  reality  apart  from  the  properties.  (Cf.  Hoffding,  Psy- 
chologies pp.  212,  226,  285.)  The  ethnologist,  like  the  uncritical 
philosopher,  is  confronted  at  every  step  with  conjunctions  of  feat- 
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ures  which  at  first  seem  indissolubly  united.  A  geometrical  pattern 
is  associated  in  the  primitive  craftsman's  mind  with  some  definite 
animal  or  plant.  It  is  natural  to  assume  that  the  association  is 
a  primary  one,— that  the  design  is  a  degenerate  attempt  at  realistic 
representation.  Games  are  played  as  means  of  divination  or  pro- 
cesses of  sympathetic  m^c.  Should  they  not  be  conceived  as 
ceremonial  contrivances?  Tales  of  heroic  exploits  culminate  in 
the  hero's  ascension  to  the  sky.  Must  not  the  whole  plot  be  a 
function  of  his  celestial  affiliations?  Social  units  with  animal  names 
and  food  taboos  prohibit  marriage  within  the  group.  To  regard 
names,  taboos,  and  exogamous  rules  as  merely  manifestations  of 
the  same  fundamental  phenomenon  is,  at  a  relatively  early  stage 
of  inquiry,  the  obvious  and  psychologically  most  intelligible  thing 

to  do. 

At  a  more  critical  stage,  however,  the  instability  of  the  complexes 
attracts  notice.  What  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
nection is  reduced  to  a  mere  conjunction  of  elements.  Thought 
is  no  longer  arrested  by  a  contemplation  of  the  mystic  underlying 
units  and  their  relations  with  the  observ-ed  elements;  to  determine 
the  nature  and  interrelations  of  these  elements  themselves  becomes 
the  highest,  nay  only  possible,  goal  of  investigation.  In  the  domain 
of  physical  science,  a  critical  reformation  of  this  type  has  been, 
within  recent  decades,  effected  by  Professor  Ernst  Mach.  In 
ethnology,  the  school  which  has  set  itself  a  corresponding  aim, 
which  endeavors  to  supplant  the  traditional  belief  in  mystic  eth- 
nological complexes  with  a  deeper,  though,  it  may  be,  still  only 
proximate  analysis  into  provisional  elements,  is  the  school  headed 
by  Professor  Franz  Boas.  Under  his  influence  Kroeber  and 
Wissler  have  shown  that  the  same  pattern  is  subject  to  varying 
interpretations  even  within  the  same  tribe:  design  and  interpre- 
tation are  found  to  correspond  to  distinct  psychological  processes. 
An  analogous  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  conjunction  of  story 
plot  and  cosmic  phenomena  has  been  drawn  by  the  present  writer. 
Independently  of  Boas,  but  in  thorough  harmony  with  his  point 
of  view,  Seler,  in  criticizing  Preuss,  and  Haddon,  in  criticizing 
Culin,  have  pointed  out  en  passant  that  the  association  of  ritual 
with  forms  of  diversion  is  a  secondary  development.     What  all 


these  writers  have  attempted  in  the  study  of  their  own  problems, 
Dr  Goldenweiser  has  done  for  the  far  more  complicated  subject 
of  totemism.     He  has  shown  the  futility  of  attempting  to  connect 
any  definite  conception  of  concrete  ethnological  facts  with  the  term 
''totemism."     He  has  shown  that  there  is  no  justification  for  as- 
suming a  common  substratum  underlying  all  the  **totemic"  com- 
plexes: a  complete  statement  of  all  the  social,  religious,  esthetic, 
and  other  correlates  with  their  interrelations,  as  found  in  a  given 
area,   exhausts   the   possibilities   of   description   and   explanation. 
However,  as  already  shown  in  the  r6sum6  of  the  section  on 
"The  Complex  in  the  Making,''  Dr  Goldenweiser  does  not  abandon 
the  term  ''totemism,''  but  seeks  to  justify  its  retention  by  a  re- 
definition of  the  word  from  a  dynamic  standpoint.     It  is  here 
that  he  passes  beyond  the  limits  reached  by  his  fellow-students 
of   secondar>^   associations.     For,   while   the  latter  are   generally 
content  to  indicate  the  fact  that  a  secondary  association  of  elements 
has  occurred,  Dr  Goldenweiser  boldly  undertakes  to  define,  ^dth 
some  precision,  the  process  itself  of  the  association.     That  is  to 
say,  he  does  not  merely  hold  that  totemism  is  the  result  of  a  second- 
ary association  of  social  units  with  various  factors.     He  holds,  in 
addition,  that  the  association  resulted  from  the  fact  that  objects 
and  symbols  which  were  originally  of  emotional  value  only  to  in- 
dividuals became,  through  descent,  values  for  definite  social  groups 

(p.  97). 

Before  entering  into  a  critique  of  this  conception,  it  is  worth 

noting  that  many  forms  of  association  not  ordinarily  considered 

totemic  would  be  classed  as  such  according  to  the  new  definition. 

A  phratry  and  a  local  group  might  illustrate  the  d>Tiamic  process 

in  question  as  well   as  any   "totem  kin"  of   other  writers.     In 

particular,  the  fact  that  the  name  occupies  no  favored  position, 

but  appears  as  but  one  factor  of  many  that  may  be  associated, 

seems  to  render  ' '  totemism ' '  almost  all-inclusive.     This  is  especially 

the  case  when  we  consider  that,  on  the  author's  theory,  it  is  not  at 

all  necessary  that  the  names  be  derived  from  animals  or  plants. 

Discussing  Iroquois  totemism  (p.  96,  footnote),  Dr  Goldenweiser 

argues  that  even  here,  where  the  totem  is  merely  a  name,  it,  at 

least  formeriy,  represented  an  emotional  value,  inasmuch  as  other- 
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wise  the  name  would  not  have  become  firmly  fixed  in  social  groups. 
Obviously,  the  same  reasoning— which  the  reviewer  cannot  con- 
sider conclusive—  would  apply  to  local  units  with  non-animal  names. 
It  is  not  clear  whether,  or  where,  the  author  would  draw  the  line 
here;  mdeed,  the  data  bearing  on  names  of  totem  groups  require 
more  extensive  treatment  than  that  given  in  the  present  paper  before 
it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  clear  view  of  Dr  Goldenweiser's  con- 
ception of  this  special  point. 

Dr  Goldenweiser's  definition  of  totemism  may  be  considered 
from  two  points  of  view.  In  how  far  does  it  accurately  represent 
the  phenomena  commonly  designated  as  totemic?  And,  to  what 
extent  does  it  represent  the  totality  of  phenomena  which  seem 
psychologically  and  sociologically  related  with  these  totemic 
phenomena? 

In  reply  to  the  first  query,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author's 
definition  outlines  a  plausible  course  of  development.     Nevertheless, 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  conditions  other  than  those  defined  by 
Dr   Goldenweiser   may   lead   to   typical   totemism.     Assume   two 
locally  distinct  groups,  each  with  its  own  taboos  against  the  eating 
of  a  certain  animal.     Then  the  union  of  these  two  groups  would 
lead  to  a  typical  totemic  society,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
if  we  add  the  feature  of  exogamy.     Such  a  hypothetical  develop^ 
ment  in  no  way  militates  against  the  author's  general  point  of  view. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand  the  process,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  development  of  taboos,  without  recourse  to 
the  theory  that  the  taboo  was  originally  of  only  individual  signi- 
ficance and  afterwards  became  socialized  through  descent.     Or,  to 
take  a  case  which  is  not  hypothetical.     What  evidence  is  there'  to 
show  that  among  the  Iroquois  the  clan  name  was  originallv  an 
mdividual  possession  which,  through  descent,  became  socialized? 
To  exclude  instances  of  this  type  from  the  list  of  totemic  phenomena 
by  a  rigorous  application  of  the  definition  would  reduce  the  whole 
discussion  to  a  logomachy,  which  would  be  entirely  beside  the 
author's  purpose.     For  what  he  attempts  to  do  is  precisely  to  define 
the  essential  features  of  the  process  resulting  in  what  are  ordinarily 
called  totemic  phenomena.     The  fundamental  objection  to  such  a 
defimtion  as  Dr  Goldenweiser  has  attempted  is,  that  it  is  frequently 
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impossible  to  determine  whether  it  correctly  represents  the  historical 
process  of  association.  If  we  assume  the  association  of  name  and 
social  group  as  the  starting-point  of  totemism — and,  as  the  author 
himself  has  shown,  this  combination  sometimes  exhausts  the  content 
of  totemism — it  is,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  actual  history  of  the 
development,  impossible  either  to  prove  or  to  refute  the  theory  that 
the  group  names,  not  only  in  the  Iroquois,  but  in  the  Australian 
cases  as  well,  ever  served  to  designate  individuals.  The  inherent 
probability  of  such  a  condition  does  not  seem  very  great.  If  the 
association  of  taboo  and  social  group  is  taken  as  the  starting  point,  the 
a  priori  probability  of  a  socializing  process  will  presumably  appear 
considerably  greater  to  the  majority  of  ethnologists.  Nevertheless, 
the  hypothetical  instance  given  above  seems  to  indicate  that  social- 
ization is  not  a  Denknotwendigkeit  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
established  association.  The  critic  is  therefore  of  opinion  that 
a  non-committal  attitude  on  the  process  of  association  (so  far  as 
it  eludes  observation)  is  highly  advisable.  Totemism  would  then 
be  defined,  not  as  a  socialization  of  various  elements  of  (at  least 
potentially)  emotional  value,  but  merely  as  the  association  of  such 
elements  with  social  groups. 

The  second  question  is,  does  Dr  Goldenweiser's  conception 
embrace  all  the  phenomena  essentially  related  to  those  of  totemic 
phenomena  generally  recognized  asvsuch?  The  writer  feels  that, 
inclusive  as  is  Dr  Goldenweiser's  definition,  it  limits  the  field  of 
totemism  too  narrowly  by  an  exaggerated  emphasis  of  the  element 
of  descent.  By  a  "complete  social  unit'*  Dr  Goldenweiser  under- 
stands one  group  of  at  least  two  within  the  tribe,  each  including 
both  men  and  women,  and  perpetuated  by  descent  (pp.  93,  94,  97, 
98).  Accordingly,  in  dealing  with  the  resemblance  between  totemic 
institutions  and  religious  societies  whose  members  share  the  same 
guardian  spirit,  he  does  not  discover  a  genuine  homology.  '*  While 
a  certain  ps>'chological  affinity  between  the  two  institutions  is  not 
improbable,  their  genetic  relationship,  claimed  by  some,  calls  for 
demonstration"  (p.  94).  The  matter  of  genetic  relationship  may 
be  dismissed  at  once  as  irrelevant,  for  as  Dr  Goldenweiser,  on  the 
very  next  page,  states  his  belief  in  the  convergent  evolution  of 
totemic  phenomena,  absence  of  genetic  connections  would  not,  from 
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his  point  of  view,  bar  religious  organizations  from  the  fold  of  totemic 
institutions.     Their  exclusion,  then,  rests  essentially  on  the  de- 
finition of  a  social  unit.     Now,  the  definition  given  by  Dr  Golden- 
weiser  seems  to  the  writer   quite   arbitrary.      H    the    peculiarity 
of  totemic  phenomena  lies  only  in  the  relation  obtaining  between  the 
elements  (p.  92),  the  psychological  resemblance  of  this  relationship 
would  seem  to  be  the  predominant  issue,  while  the  precise  nature 
of  the  social  group  becomes  negligible.     Among  the  Gros  Ventre 
(Atsina),  where  every  man  passes  successively  through  a  series  of 
age-societies,  these  grades  are  well-defined  social  units.     The  as- 
sociation with  each  of  them  of  a  certain  animal  for  which  several 
of  the  societies  are  named,  does  not  seem  to  differ  in  principle  from 
the  association  of  a  clan  with  its  crest  or  eponymous  animal  ancestor. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Schurtz 
has  alreadv  darkly  hinted  at  a  connection  between  totemism  and 
the  age-grades  of  the  northern  Plains  Indians  {Alter sklassen  und 
Mdnnerbiinde,  p.   154)-     The  argument  just  advanced  in  behalf 
of  age-societies  is  obviously  applicable  to  the  type  of  religious 
societies  specifically  mentioned  by  Dr  Goldenweiser,  as  well  as 
to  still  other  forms  of  social  units.     Is  their  exclusion  justifiable 
from  a  point  of  view  that  emphasizes  merely  the  relation  of  elements 
entering  into  a  "totemic"  complex? 

In  advancing  these  comments,  the  writer  is  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  may  not  have  fully  grasped  Dr  Goldenweiser's  meaning. 
The  subject  of  totemism  is  not  yet  quite  in  the  position  of  those 
metaphysical  problems  of  which  Clifford  has  said  that,  in  discussing 
them,  people  find  it  peculiarly  difficult  not  only  to  make  out  what 
another  man  means,  but  even  what  they  mean  themselves.     But 
that  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  discover  another  man's  conception 
of  totemism,  is  amply  attested  by  the  recent  history  of  ethnology. 
However  this  may  be,  Dr  Goldenweiser  himself  knows  quite  well 
that  his  analytical  study  is  not  definitive,  but  programmatic;  that 
the  next  step  must  b^  a  more  extensive  ethnographic  investigation 
of  the  field.     What  he  has  already  given  is  a  statement  of  first 
principles.     Whatever  deficiencies  may  be  found  in  his  definition, 
he  has  been  the  first  to  show  at  length,  and  with  irrefragable  logic, 
that  totemism  can  not  be  treated  as  an  integral  datum, — the  first, 
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as  already  stated,  to  apply  the  doctrine  of 
secondary  association  to  the  subject  of  his 
inquiry.  J^'rom  this  point  of  view,  his  paper 
constitutes  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
totemic  study,  —  the  prolegomena  to  all 
positive  attempts  at  a  sane  interpretation 
of  "totemic"  institutions, 
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TOTEM   AND   TABOO:  AN   ETHNOLOGIC 

PSYCHOANALYSIS 

By  a.  L.   KROEBER 

THE  recent  translation  into  English  of  Freud's  interpretation  of 
a  number  of  ethnic  phenomena^  offers  an  occasion  to  review 
the  startling  series  of  essays  which  first  appeared  in  Imago 
a  number  of  years  ago.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  this  because, 
little  as  this  particular  work  of  Freud  has  been  noticed  by  anthro- 
pologists, the  vogue  of  the  psychoanalytic  movement  founded  by 
him  is  now  so  strong  that  the  book  is  certain  to  make  an  impression 

in  many  intelligent  circles.  j   ,         j    r 

Freud's  principal  thesis  emerges  formally  only  toward  the  end  of 
his  book,  but  evidently  has  controlled  his  reasoning  from  the  be- 
ginning, although  perhaps  unconsciously.    This  thesis  is  (p.  258) 
"that  the  beginnings  of  religion,  ethics,  society,  and  art  meet  in  the 
Oedipus  complex."     He  commences  with  the  inference  of  Darwin, 
developed  farther  by  Atkinson,  that  at  a  very  early  period  man 
lived  in  small  communities  consisting  of  an  adult  male  and  a  num- 
ber of  females  and  immature  individuals,  the  males  among  the 
latter  being  driven  off  by  the  head  of  the  group  as  they  became  old 
enough  to  evoke  his  jealousy.    To  this  Freud  adds  the  Robertson 
Smith  theory  that  sacrifice  at  the  altar  is  the  essential  elemen    in 
every  ancient  cult,  and  that  such  sacrifice  goes  back  to  a  killing 
and  eating  by  the  clan  of  its  totem  animal,  which  was  regarded  as 
of  kin  with  the  clan  and  its  god,  and  whose  killing  at  ordinary  times 
was  therefore  strictly  forbidden.    The  Oedipus  complex  directed 
upon  these  two  hypotheses  welds  them  into  a  mechanism  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  explain  most  of  the  essentials  of  human  civihzation. 
as  follows.    The  expelled  sons  of  the  primal  horde  finally  banded 

~~^^^^i^^:^Z^boo:  Resemblances  between  the  Psychic  Life  of  Savages  and  Neurotics^ 
by  Sigmrd  Freud.  Authorized  English  Translation,  with  Introduction,  by  A.  A. 
Brill.     New  York.  Moffat  Yard  &  Co.,  1918. 
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society,  a  discovery  which  cannot  but  change  the  perspective  in 
which  the  processes  which  may,  perhaps,  be  shown  to  be  responsible 
for  the  emergence  of  the  more  modern  type  of  political  orgahization, 
will  appear  to  the. investigator.     Further,  the  authors  '^cdnstants," 
in  so  far  as  indicated  in  this  preliminary  study,  areyfeubject  to 
criticism.     The    coi^tant    "climate-migration,''    whiW  no    doubt 
having  a  basis  of  fact,  falls  far  short  of  representing  a/necessary  or 
constant  causal  succe^ion,  for  while  it  may  be  provisionally  ad- 
mitted that  climatic  cli)anges  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  destruc- 
tiveness  will  probably  always  result  in  mass  migration,  migrations 
can  also  be  shown  to  be\lue  to  a  great  variety ybf  other  factors. 
Again  the  "migration-political  organization'*  constant,  whatever  the 
result  of  the  author's  attemp^^o  demonstrate  it  f^r  a  particular  type 
of  political  organization,  amounts  at  best  but  to  one  of  many  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  process,  for  migrations  no/ accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  political  organizatioxi  (even  of'  the  more  centralized 
variety)  are  as  common  as  political  Wganizations  the  roots  of  which 
do  not  rest  in  migrations.     Adverse  cUmatic  change — desiccation — 
migration  en  masse — conflicts  at  the  terirlinal  point  of  the  route  of 
travel — occupation  of  invaded  territoryX-conflict  of  idea-systems — 
dissolution   of   established   custom   an^d  l^elief — liberation   of   the 
individual — criticism — creativeness— advante,  these  constitute,  Pro- 
fessor Teggart  would  have  us  belief,  the  *\processes  of  history," 
and  in  their  uniformity  lies  the  '''iiomogeneity   "of  history.     We 
have  seen  how  much  truth  there  may  lie  in  certain  aspects  of  this 
complex ;   perhaps   the   author's/  subsequent   oemonstrations   will 
enhance  the  probability  of  certa/n  further  parts  ot  his  theory,  but  in 
its  entirety,  as  representing  th<(  "processes  of  history"  and  as  proof 
of   historic   homogeneity,    the   theory    must   be  ^ejected.     It    is, 
moreover,  incumbent  upon/those  who  may  see  the  author's  con- 
tribution in  the  light  of  thfe  present  writer,  to  lay  bare  its  failings 
before  the  interested  stu4ents  of  society,  for  the  theory,  not  unlike 
the  anthropo-geographical  ideas  of  Ratzel,  is  by  no  n^eans  devoid 
of  those  alluring  features  of  simplicity,  definiteness  an^  grandiose- 
ness,  to  which  the  mind  of  man,  ever  eager  for  finality  knd  repose, 
continues  to  fall  an  easy  prey.  ^  ^ 
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together  and  slew  their  father,  ate  him,  and  appropriated   the 
females.     In  this  they  satisfied  the  same  hate  impulse  that  is  a 
normal  mfantile  trait  and  the  basis  of  most  neuroses,  but  which 
often  leads  to  unconscious  "displacement"  of  feelings,  especially 
upon  animals.     At  this  point,  however,  the  ambivalence  of  emo- 
tions proved  decisive.     The  tender  feelings  which  had  always  per- 
sisted by  the  side  of  the  brothers'  hate  for  their  father,  gained 
the  upper  hand  as  soon  as  this  hate  was  satisfied,  and  took  the  form 
of  remorse  and  sense  of  guilt.     "  What  the  father's  presence  had 
formerly  prevented  they  themselves  now  prohibited  in  the  psychic 
situation  of  '  subsequent  obedience '  which  we  know  so  well  from 
psychoanalysis.     They  undid  their  deed  by  declaring  that  the  killing 
of  the  father  substitute,  the  totem,  was  not  allowed,  and  renounced 
the  fruits  of  their  deed  by  denying  themselves  the  liberated  women. 
Thus  they  created  the  two  fundamental  taboos  of  totemism  "  (p. 
236).     These  are  "  the  oldest  and  most  important  taboos  "  of  man- 
kind: "namely  not  to  kill  the  totem  animal  and  to  avoid  sexual 
intercourse  with  totem  companions  of    the  other  sex"    (p.  53) 
alongside  which  many  if  not  all  other  taboos  are  "  secondary,  dis- 
placed and  distorted."     The  renunciation  of  the  women  or  incest 
prohibition  had  also  this  practical  foundation:  that  any  attempt  to 
divide  the  spoils,  when  each  member  of  the  band  really  wished  to 
emulate  the  father  and  possess  all  the  women,  would  have  disrupted 
the  organization  which  had  made  the  brothers  strong  (p.  237).     The 
totem  sacrifice  and  feast  reflected   the  killing  and  eating  of  the 
father,  assuaged  "the  burning  sense  of  guilt,"  and  brought  about 
"a  kind  of  reconciliation"  or  agreement  by  which  the  father-totem 
granted  all  wishes  of  his  sons  in  return  for  their  pledge  to  honor  his 
hfe  (p.  238).      "All  later  religions  prove  to  be  .  .  .  reactions  aim- 
ing at  the  same  great  event  with  which  culture  began  and  which 
ever  since  has  not  let  mankind  come  to  rest  "  (p.  239). 

This  mere  extrication  and  presentation  of  the  framework  of  the 
Freudian  hypothesis  on  the  origin  of  socio-religious  civilization  is 
probably  sufficient  to  prevent  its  acceptance;  but  a  formal  examina- 
tion is  only  just. 

First,  the  Darwin-Atkinson  supposition  is  of  course  only  hypo- 
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thetical      It  is  a  mere  guess  that  the  earliest  organizatiori  of  man 
rLemb  ed  that  of  the  gorilla  rather  than  that  of  tr^-^  -^^  V^ 
Tecond    Robertson  Smith's  allegation  that  blood  sacrifice    s 
cental  in  In^nt  cult  holds  chiefly  or  only  for  the  Med.errano^ 
c"^s  of  a  certain  period-say  the  last  two  thousand  years  B.^ 
and  cultures  then  or  subsequently  influenced  by  them.     It  doe   n^t 
apply  to  regions  outside  the  sphere  of  affection  by  these  cult"jes^ 

Third  it  is  at  best  problematical  whether  blood  sacrifice  goes 
bacl^:  a  ^otemic  observance.  It  is  not  established  that  totemism 
is  an  original  possession  of  Semitic  culture. 

Fo;«h.  comin,  .0  .he  Freudian  theory  proper,  ,.  .s  only  con- 
jecture that  the  sons  would  kill,  let  alone  devour  the  father. 

Fifth  the  fact  that  a  child  sometimes  displaces  its  father 
hat^  upon  an  a„imal-we  are  not  told  in  what  percentage  of 

may  aLm  both  cuestions;  other,  will  require  more  exammat.on 
before  they  accept  the  affirmation. 

Seventh,  granting  the  sons'  remorse  and  «=^-  ;  '^^  „  ^ 

zz  rrrrrurr:wira:d  :ring^  Lugh  .o 

n  Pe^— y  -he  g^i«ca.o„  --.a,  .^^^^^^^^^^^ 

t^igntn,  u  opress  to  the  women  whom 

ess  theyw-  able  to  be  content  with  life-long  celibacy  or  l»mo- 
Z^Z).   other   than   individual  attachments  to  other   clans 
wWch  would  mean  the  disintegration  of  the  very  solidanty  that 
They  arl  pictured  -  so  anxious  to  preserve,  even  by  denying  their 

physiological  instincts? 


Ninth,  it  is  far  from  established  that  exogamy  and  totem  absti- 
nence are  the  two  fundamental  prohibitions  of  totemism.  Freud 
refers  (p.  i8o)  to  Goldenweiser's  study  of  the  subject,  which  is 
certainly  both  analytical  and  conducted  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view  even  though  not  psychoanalytical;  but  he  fails  to 
either  accept  or  refute  this  author's  carefully  substantiated  finding 
that  these  two  features  cannot  be  designated  as  primary  in  the 
totemic  complex. 

Tenth,  that  these  two  totemic  taboos  are  the  oldest  of  all  taboos 
IS  pure  assertion.  If  all  other  taboos  are  derived  from  them  by 
displacement  or  distortion,  some  presentation  of  the  nature  and 
operation  and  sequence  of  these  displacements  is  in  order.  An 
astronomer  who  casually  said  that  he  believed  Sirius  to  be  the  center 
of  the  stellar  universe  and  then  proceeded  to  weave  this  opinion 
into  the  fabric  of  a  still  broader  hypothesis,  would  get  little  hearing 
from  other  astronomers. 

A  final  criticism— that  the  persistence  into  modern  society  and 
religion  of  this  first  "great  event  with  which  culture  began ''  is  an  un- 
explained process— will  not  be  pressed  here,  because  Freud  has  an- 
ticipated it  with  a  tu  quoque  (pp.  259-261):  social  psychologists 
assume  a  "continuity  in  the  psychic  life  of  succeeding  generations*' 
without  in  general  concerning  themselves  much  with  the  manner 
in  which  this  continuity  is  established. 

No  doubt  still  other  challenges  of  fact  or  interpretation  will 
occur  to  every  careful  reader  of  the  book.     The  above  enumera- 
tion has  been  compiled  only  far  enough  to  prove  the  essential  method 
of  the  work;  which  is  to  evade  the  painful  process  of  arriving  at 
a  large  certainty  by  the  positive  determination  of  smaller  certainties 
and  their  unwavering  addition  irrespective  of  whether  each  aug- 
ments or  diminishes  the  sum  total  of  conclusion  arrived  at.     For 
this  method  the  author  substitutes  a  plan  of  multiplying  into  one 
another,  as  it  were,  fractional  certainties— that  is,  more  or  less  re- 
mote  possibilities— without   recognition   that   the   multiplicity   of 
factors  must  successively  decrease  the  probability  of  their  product. 
It  is  the  old  expedient  of  pyramiding  hypotheses;  which,  if  theories 
had  to  be  paid  for  like  stocks  or  gaming  cards,  would  be  less  fre- 
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.  ,     J  •        T  oot  tViU  rriticism  be  construed  as  unneces- 
quently  indulged  m.     Lest  this  criticism  j. 

sarily  harsh  upon  a  gallant  and  ^  ^^^f^J^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,pon  the 

ogy.  let  it  be  added  that  xt  ^^^^  ;llZf^::tn  .^^^^^^ 

-r''  t  t::::Z:>^:^  Wund.  S^ncer  and 

^C"  ::rn:  RS:n  S.ith.  Dur.hei.  and  h.  school.  Keane. 

-sra^r:!-^^^^^^^^^ 

Freud's  book:  that  of  insidioisness,  though  evidently  only  as  the 
FreudsDooK.  u  ,i,  „(  hi,  thesis  during  ts  writing.    The 

result  of  the  gradual  growth  of  h  s   hes  s  g  ^^^ 

Tpec  :,  so^^  Jh  nLena'^such  as  the  ™„ther-in-law  taboo^  In 
the  lo"d.  the  psychoanalytic  doctrine  of  the  amb|valem.e  of 
Itrs  is  very  neatly  and  it  seems  justly  brought  to  W  o^  the 
dual  nature  of  taboo  as  at  once  holy  and  defihng.  Concurrent^ 
a  fou  din  is  laid,  though  not  reveal^,  for  the  pu*  to  he  u  i 
mate  thesis  The  third  chapter  on  An.m.sm,  Magic,  and 
mate  thesis.     '  ^^       ,    advancing  the  argu- 

^"TrsTretgThen  '  t    uZ  hold  on  the  reader  by  emphasising 

The  ^a^llsm between  the  thought  systems  of  -ages  a-d  "e"- 

ote     The  last  chapter  is  not,  in  the  main,  a  discussion  of  the 

I^iile  RKurrence  of  Totemism,  as  it  is  designated,  but  an  analy- 

Intantile  Recurrence "  .  .        ■  ;„  ^  totemism  in 

^''  nTd"\ht  :*r,:  ir;*:  tC  o^the  a„thor.  This 

C*et  towarJ^hich  everything  has  been  tendh,g,^«^  no. 
however  begin  to  be  divulged  until  page  233;  after  which  except  lor 
^eTale  claims  to  a  wide  extensibility  of  the  principle  arrived  a.  and 
ome  di  ttn  "y  Tair  admissions  of  weakness,  the  book  promptly 
some  distinctly  lair  ^.  „   ^^  tP^tinP  of  its  proposition, 

closes  without  any  f-™'"''''°"  °'  '^1  .jenialpart  of  the 
The  explanation  of  taboo  on  pages  52-58  is  an  essential  p 
rirtveloped  on  pages  233  se,..  without  any  indication  being 
Tthat  it  i!  so  Then,  when  the  parallelism  of  savage  and  nea- 
frthought  hSbeen  driven  home  by  material  largely  irrelevant 
:  e  finaf  and  .uite  specihc  thesis,  this  is  suddenly  spning^  Fneud 
cannot  be  charged  with  more  than  a  propagandist  s  zeal  and  perhaps 


haste  of  composition ;  but  the  consequence  is  that  this  book  is  keen 
without  orderliness,  intricately  rather  than  closely  reasoned,  and 
endowed  with  an  unsubstantiated  convincingness.  The  critical 
reader  will  ascertain  these  qualities;  but  the  book  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  many  who  are  lacking  either  in  care  or  independence  of 
judgment  and  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  great  name  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  bewilderingly  fertile  imagination,  will  be  carried  into 
an  illusory  belief.  Again  there  is  palliation — but  nothing  more — 
in  the  fact  that  the  literature  of  theoretical  anthropology  consists 
largely  of  bad  precedent. 

But,  with  all  the  essential  failure  of  its  finally  avowed  purpose, 
the  book  is  an  important  and  valuable  contribution.  However 
much  cultural  anthropology  may  come  to  lean  more  on  the  histori- 
cal instead  of  the  psychological  method,  it  can  never  ultimately 
free  itself,  nor  should  it  wish  to,  from  the  psychology  that  underlies 
it.  To  this  psychology  the  psychoanalytic  movement  initiated  by 
Freud  has  made  an  indubitably  significant  contribution,  which 
every  ethnologist  must  sooner  or  later  take  into  consideration. 
For  instance,  the  correspondences  between  taboo  customs  and 
"compulsion  neuroses*'  as  developed  on  pages  43-48  are  unques- 
tionable, as  also  the  parallelism  between  the  two  aspects  of  taboo  and 
the  ambivalence  of  emotions  under  an  accepted  prohibition  (p.  112). 
Again  the  strange  combination  of  mourning  for  the  dead  with  the 
fear  of  them  and  taboos  against  them  is  certainly  illumined  if 
not  explained  by  this  theory  of  ambivalence  (pp.  87-107). 

It  is  even  possible  to  extend  Freud's  point  of  view.  Where 
the  taboo  on  the  name  of  the  dead  is  in  force  we  find  not  only  the 
fear  that  utterance  will  recall  the  soul  to  the  hurt  of  the  living,  but 
also  actual  shock  at  the  utterance  as  a  slight  or  manifestation  of 
hostility  to  the  dead.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  this  shock  may 
not  be  construed  as  a  reaction  from  the  unconscious  hate  carried 
toward  the  dead  during  their  life,  as  if  speaking  of  them  were  an 
admission  of  satisfaction  at  their  going.  The  shock  is  certainly 
greatest  where  affection  was  deepest;  persons  who  were  indifferent 
are  mentioned  without  emotional  reluctance  if  circumstances  per- 
mit, whereas  enemies,  that  is  individuals  toward  whom  hate  was 
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avowed  instead  of  repressed,   may  have  the  utterance  of  their 
names  gloated  over. 

Of  very  broad  interest  is  the  problem  raised  by  Freud's  con- 
jecture that  the  psychic  impulses  of  primitive  people  possessed 
more  ambivalence  than  our  own  except  in  the  case  of  neurotics; 
that  their  mental  life,  like  that  of  neurotics,  is  more  sexualized  and 
contains  fewer  social  components  than  ours  (pp.  in,  121,  148). 
Neurosis  would  therefore  usually  represent  an  atavistic  constitu- 
tion. WTiatever  its  complete  significance,  there  exists  no  doubt  a 
remarkable  similarity  between  the  phenomena  of  magic,  taboo, 
animism  and  primitive  religion  in  general,  and  neurotic  manifesta- 
tions. In  both  a  creation  that  has  only  psychic  validity  is  given 
greater  or  less  preference  over  reality.  As  Freud  says,  the  two  are  of 
course  not  the  same,  and  the  ultimate  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
neuroses  are  asocial  creations  due  to  a  flight  from  dissatisfying 
reality  (p.  123).  This  is  certainly  not  to  be  denied  on  any  ethno- 
logical grounds;  yet  the  implication  that  savages  are  essentially 
more  neurotic  than  civilized  men  may  well  be  challenged,  although 
it  cannot  be  dismissed  offhand. 

The  experience  of  first-hand  observers  will  probably  be  unan- 
imous that  primitive  communities,  like  peasant  populations, 
contain  very  few  individuals  that  can  be  put  into  a  class  with 
the  numerous  neurotics  of  our  civilization.  The  reason  seems  to 
be  that  primitive  societies  have  institutionalized  such  impulses 
as  with  us  lead  to  neuroses.  The  individual  of  neurotic  tendency 
finds  an  approved  and  therefore  harmless  outlet  in  taboo,  magic, 
myth,  and  the  like,  whereas  the  non-neurotic,  who  at  heart  re- 
mains attached  to  reality,  accepts  these  activities  as  forms  which 
do  not  seriously  disturb  him.  In  accord  with  this  interpretation 
is  the  fact  that  neurotics  appear  to  become  numerous  and  charac- 
teristic in  populations  among  whom  religion  has  become  decadent 
and  "enlightenment"  active,  as  in  the  Hellenistic,  Roman  Im- 
perial, and  recent  eras;  whereas  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  "supersti- 
tion" and  taboo  were  firmly  established,  there  were  social  aberra- 
tions indeed,  like  the  flagellants  and  children's  crusade,  but  few 
neurotics.  Much  the  same  with  homosexuality,  which  the  North 
American  and  Siberian  natives  have  socialized.     Its  acceptance  as 
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avowed   instead  of  repressed,   may   have   the   utterance   of   their 
names  gloated  over. 

Of  ver\-  broad  interest  is  the  problem  raised  by  Freud's  con- 
jecture that  the  psychic  impulses  of  primitive  people  possessed 
more  ambivalence  than  our  own  except  in  the  case  of  neurotics; 
that  their  mental  life,  like  that  of  neurotics,  is  more  sexualized  and 
contains  fewer  social  components  than  ours  (pp.  iii,  121,  148). 
Neurosis  would  therefore  usually  represent  an  atavistic  constitu- 
tion. Whatever  its  complete  significance,  there  exists  no  doubt  a 
remarkable  similarity  between  the  phenomena  of  magic,  taboo, 
animism  and  primitive  religion  in  general,  and  neurotic  manifesta- 
tions. In  both  a  creation  that  has  only  psychic  validity  is  given 
greater  or  less  preference  over  reality.  As  Freud  says,  the  two  are  of 
course  not  the  same,  and  the  ultimate  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
neuroses  are  asocial  creations  due  to  a  flight  from  dissatisfying 
reality  (p.  123).  This  is  certainly  not  to  be  denied  on  any  ethno- 
logical grounds;  yet  the  implication  that  savages  are  essentially 
more  neurotic  than  civilized  men  may  well  be  challenged,  although 
it  cannot  be  dismissed  oflFhand. 

The  experience  of  first-hand  observers  will  probably  be  unan- 
imous that  primitive  communities,  like  peasant  populations, 
contain  ver>  few  individuals  that  can  be  put  into  a  class  with 
the  numerous  neurotics  of  our  civilization.  The  reason  seems  to 
be  that  primitive  societies  have  institutionalized  such  impulses 
as  with  us  lead  to  neuroses.  The  individual  of  neurotic  tendencv 
finds  an  approved  and  therefore  harmless  outlet  in  taboo,  magic, 
myth,  and  the  like,  whereas  the  non-neurotic,  who  at  heart  re- 
mains attached  to  realit>-,  accepts  these  activities  as  forms  which 
do  not  seriously  disturb  him.  In  accord  with  this  interpretation 
is  the  fact  that  neurotics  appear  to  become  numerous  and  charac- 
teristic in  populations  among  whom  religion  has  become  decadent 
and  "enlightenment"  active,  as  in  the  Hellenistic,  Roman  Im- 
perial, and  recent  eras;  whereas  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  "supersti- 
tion" and  taboo  were  firmly  established,  there  were  social  aberra- 
tions indeed,  like  the  flagellants  and  children's  crusade,  but  few 
neurotics.  Much  the  same  with  homosexuality,  which  the  North 
American  and  Siberian  natives  have  socialized.     Its  acceptance  as 
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an  institution  may  be  a  departure  from  normality, 
but  has  certainly  saved  countless  individuals 
from  the  heavy  strain  which  definite  homosexualipts 
undergo  in  our  civilization.  It  would  be  unfitting 
to  go  into  these  matters  further  here:  they  are 
mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
the  problems  which  Preud  raises.  However  precipi- 
tate his  entry  into  anthropology  and  however  flimsy 
some  of  his  syntheses,  he  brings  to  bear  keen 
insight,  a  fecund  imagination,  and  above  all  a 
point  of  view  which  henceforth  can  never  be  ignored 
without  stultification.  ^  ^..  ,   •  ^ 

While  the  book  thus  is  one  that  no  ethnologist 
can  afford  to  neglect,  one  remark  may  be  extended 
to  psychologists  of  the  unconscious  who  propose  to 
follow  in  Freud's  footsteps;  there  really  is  a 
Teat  deal  of  ethnology  not  at  all  represented  by 
vhe  authors  whom  Preud  discusses.  To  students  of 
this  side  of  the  science  the  line  of  work  initiated 
by  Tyler  and  developed  and  most  notably  represented 
among  the  living  by  Frazcr,  is  not  so  much  ethnol- 
ogy as  an  attempt  to  psychologize  with  ethnological 
data.  The  cause  of  Freud's  leaning  so  heavily  on 
Frazer  is  clear.  The  letter  knows  nothing  of  psy- 
choanalysis and  with  all  acumen  his  efforts  are 
prevailingly  a  dilattantish  playing;  but  m  the 
last  analysis  they  are  psycholopy,  and  as  history 
only  a  pleasing  fabrication.  If  psychoanalysts 
wish  to  establish  serious  contacts  with  historical 
ethnology,  they  must  first  learn  to  know  that  such 
an  ethnology  exists.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say,  as 
Freud  does  on  page  179,  that  the  nature  of  totemism 
and  exogamy  could  be  most  readily  grasped  if  w«  ,  . 
could  get  into  closer  touch  with  their  origins,  but 
that  as  we  cannot  we  must  depend  on  hypotheses. 
Such  a  remark  rings  a  bit  naive  to  students  who 
have  long  since  made  up  their  minds  that  ethnology, 
like  every  other  branch  of  science,  is  work  and  not 
a  game  in' which  lucky  guesses  score;  ann  who  there- 
fore hold  that  since  we  know  nothing  directly 
about  the  origin  of  totemism  or  other  social  phen- 
omena but  have  information  on  these  phenomena  as 
they  exist  at  present,  our  business  is  first  to 
understand  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  nature  of 
these  existing  phenomena;  in  the  hope  that  such 
understanding  may  gradually  lead  to  a  partial  recon 
struction  of  origins— without  undue  guessing. 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  California. 
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priest  whose  functions  are  national.  The  former  may  be,  and  sometimes 
is,  a  chief,  but  his  supernatural  abilities  are  not  at  the  basis  of  his  secular 
leadershipN^On  the  contrary  they  are  are  a  mere  appanage  or  ''  accident 
of  his  positi^  while  either  heredity,  or  wealth,  bravery,  sagacity,  and 
all  those  virtue^  which  bring  power  to  individuals  in  civilized  society 
are  the  real  basesof  his  authority.  The  priestly  functions,  being  tribal 
in  character,  lend  thteiselves  to  union  with  civil  chieftainship  much  more 
readily,  but  in  few  ins^ces  can  the  original  functions  of  the  priest-king 
be  shown  to  have  been  {mrely  ecclesiastical,  and  in  any  case  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  priHst  has  evolved  out  of  the  shaman. 

The  supposed  ''  evolution  "  of  society  from  a  ma^rnal  to  a  paternal 
stage  noticed  incidentally  ha^o  better  foundation  than  the  two  theories 
already  considered.  The  fact\is  that  some  trib^  are  organized  on  a 
maternal  basis,  some  on  a  paterrial  basis,  while/ very  large  number,  and 
of  these  many  which  on  other  groiinds  would^dinarily  be  considered  the 
lowest,  are  properly  neither  the  o^nor  tKe  other  but  partake  of  both. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason,  be^^ona  subservience  to  a  widespread 
and  popular  theory,  for  supposing  th^the  last  have  altered  from  any 

other  condition. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  /as  be^  a  too  great  tendency  among 
some  anthropologists  to  segrega^  the  phenomena  presented   by  lower 
races  and  pick  out  certain  elem^ts  as  ' '  primitive  ' '  for  no  better  reason 
than  because  they  do  not  occu/or  have  been  lar^ly  suppressed  in  our  pres- 
ent so  called  "•  higher  **  cuU!ure.     We  thus  assume  our  own  culture  as  an 
infallible  standard  of  coim^rison  and  everything  outside  as  ''  primitive  *' 
in  proportion  as  it  divei^es  therefrom.     It  is  muc\the  same  as  if  we 
were  to  assume  that  l^^use  the  brain*  appears  to  be\he  seat  of  intelli- 
gence the  growth  of4n  individual  had  begun  with  the  biones.     For  such 
phenomena  as  mj^c  and  belief  in  zoic  or  anthropomorphic  beings  do  not 
show  themselv^successively,  but  are  altogether  contemporaneous,  and  if 
the  above  mpljiiod  of  reasoning  were  followed,  it  would  be  possible,  by  a 
judicious jg^ction  of  phenomena,  to  prove  anything.     The  same  may  be 
said  of^he  evolution  of  the  kingship  and  of  society  in  general. 

John  R.  Swanton. 

The  Secret  of  the  Totem,     By  Andrew  Lang.     London :    Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.     1905.     12°,  225  pp. 

In  spite  of  the  noted  contributions  of  Mr  Lewis  H.  Morgan  and 
other  Americans  to  the  question  of  the  evolution  of  human  society,  this 
subject  has  always  been  much  more  vigorously  discussed  in  England  than 
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names  which  the  wit  of  man  has  devised  to  hide  his  ignorance.  Accord- 
ingly, so  long  as  men  look  on  their  gods  as  beings  akin  to  themselves  and 
not  raised  to  an  unapproachable  height  above  them,  they  beliey/it  to  be 
possible  for  those  of  their  number  who  surpass  their  fellows  i!o  attain  to 
divine  rank  after  death,  or  even  in  life.  Incarnate  human  deities  of  this 
latter  sort  may  be  said  to  halt  midway  between  the  age  of  liiagic  and  the 
age  of  religion.  If  they  bear  the  names  and  display  the  pomp  of  deities, 
the  powers  which  they  are  supposed  to  wield  are  commonly  those  of  their 
predecessor,  the  magician.  Like  him,  they  are  expe/ted  to  guard  their 
people  against  hostile  enchantments,  to  heal  them  in  sickness,  to  bless 
them  with  offspring,  and  to  provide  them  with  an  abundant  supply  of  food 
by  regulating  the  weather  and  performing  the  other  ceremonies  which  are 
deemed  necessary  to  insure  the  fertility  of  the  earth  and  the  multiplication 
of  animals.  Men  who  are  credited  with  powers  so  lofty  and  far-reaching 
naturally  hold  the  hi^^iest  place  in  the  land,  and  while  the  rift  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  ^)heres  has  not  yet  deepened  too  far,  they  are  su- 
preme in  civil  as  well  a&v  religious  matt9ts ;  in  a  word  they  are  kings  as 
well  as  gods.  Thus  the  d^ivinity  which  hedges  a  king  has  its  roots  deep 
down  in  human  history,  arid  long  agejs  pass  before  these  are  sapped  by  a 
profounder  view  of  nature  and  of  njAn.*' 

These  and  similar  theories  of  religious  and  social  evolution  are  not 
altogether  new.  In  fact  theyVai^  treasured  by  a  certain  school  of  eth- 
nologists as  assured  facts  and  a$  the  sine  qua  non  of  anthropological  in- 
vestigation. At  the  same  \!m\k  ^ey  are  open  to  many  very  serious  ob- 
jections. Although  magic  certainty  does  play  a  great  part  in  the  religion 
of  those  people  which  we  are  wont  tp  call  ''primitive,**  the  tribe  has  yet 
to  be  discovered  in  which  teligion  consists  of  nothing  else,  and  so  long 
as  that  is  the  case  Mr  Etazer*s  statencient  of  the  evolution  of  religion 
from  magic  must  remain  the  theory  of  a  man  or  of  a  school,  and  subject 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  any  other  unproved  hypothesis,  by  no  means  entitled 
to  consideration  as  an  organic  part  of  science.  Moreover,  it  is  one  thing 
to  suppose  that  certaiti  men  or  even  bodies  of  men  imagine  that  they  can 
affect  natural  phenomena,  but  quite  another  to  maintain  that  the  mass  of 
primitive  men  ever^believed  that  they  actually  created  or  produced  them, 
and  it  is  just  this  imagined  production  on  the  part  of  the  masses  which 
the  theory  here  advanced  makes  necessary. 

Nor  does  our  author*  s  hypothesis  regarding  the  evolution  of  kings  ap- 
pear to  be  founded  on  a  much  firmer  basis.  In  Indian  society,  at  all 
events,  a  sharp  line  must  be  drawn  between  the  shaman  or  conjurer  who 
acts  as  an  individual,  or  perhaps  as  a  member  of  a  secret  order,  and  the 
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on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  while  the  works  of  many  English  stu- 
dents, such  as  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Howitt,  Fison,  and  Haddon,  certainly 
contain  priceless  scientific  contributions  to  the  study,  apparently  additional 
data  have  not  served  to  set  many  of  the  ultimate  questions  at  rest,  and  in 
fact  we  seem  to  have  a  different  theory  for  every  new  investigator.  The 
book  before  us  is  that  of  a  special  pleader  for  one  such  theory,  and  he 
proceeds,  as  might  be  expected,  by  first  discussing  and  refuting  opposing 
theories  and  then  stating  his  own  opinions  and  his  reasons  for  consider- 
ing them  as  involving  the  true  explanation. 

The  opposing  theories  referred  to  are  epitomized  as  follows  on  pages 
31  and  32  : 

"(a)  Members  of  certain  recognized  human  groups  already  married 
habitually  out  of  their  group  into  other  groups,  before  the  animal  names  (now 
totem  names)  were  given  to  the  groups.  The  names  came  later  and  merely 
marked,  at  first,  and  then  sanctioned,  the  limits  within  which  marriage  had 
already  been  forbidden  while  the  groups  were  still  nameless. 

"  Or  {b)  the  animal  names  of  the  phratries  and  totem  kins  existed  (perhaps 
as  denoting  groups  which  worked  magic  for  the  behoof  of  each  animal)  before 
marriage  was  forbidden  within  their  limits.  Later,  for  some  reason,  prohibi- 
tions were  enacted. 

**  Or  (c)  at  one  time  there  were  no  marriage  regulations  at  all,  but  these 
arose  when,  apparently  for  some  religious  reason,  a  hitherto  undivided  com- 
munal horde  split  into  two  sections,  each  of  which  revered  a  different  name- 
giving  animal  as  their  *god'  (totem),  claimed  descent  from  it,  and  out  of 
respect  to  their  *  god,  *  did  not  marry  any  of  those  who  professed  its  faith,  and 
were  called  by  its  name,  but  always  married  persons  of  another  name  and 
'  god.  • 

**0r  (d)  men  were  at  first  in  groups,  intermarrying  within  the  group. 
These  groups  received  names  from  animals  and  other  objects,  because  indi- 
vidual men  adopted  animal  'familiars,'  as  Bear,  Elk,  Duck,  Potato,  Pine-tree. 
The  sisters  of  the  men  next  adopted  these  animal  or  vegetable  '  familiars, '  or 
protective  creatures,  from  their  brothers,  and  bequeathed  them,  by  female 
descent,  to  their  children.  These  children  became  groups  bearing  such  names 
as  Bear,  Potato,  Duck,  and  so  on.  These  groups  made  treaties  of  marriage 
with  each  other,  for  political  reasons  of  acquiring  strength  by  union.  The 
treaties  declared  that  Duck  should  never  marry  Duck,  but  always  Elk,  and 
vice  versa.  This  was  exogamy,  instituted  for  political  purposes,  to  use  the 
word  '  political '  proleptically. 

"Or  (e)  men  were  at  first  in  a  promiscuous  incestuous  horde,  but,  per- 
ceiving the  evils  of  this  condition  (whatever  these  evils  might  be  taken  to  be), 
they  divided  it  into  two  halves  \sic\ ,  of  which  one  must  never  marry  within 
itself,  but  always  in  the  other.     To  these  divisions  animal  names  were  given  ; 
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they  are  the  phratries.     They  threw  off  colonies,  or  accepted  other  groups. 
>vhich  took  new  animal  names,  and  are  now  the  totem  kins 

..  Finally  in  (/)  conjectures  (a)  and  (.)  may  be  combmed  Aus  groups 
of  men.  stm  namdiss  a^  groups,  had  for  certain  ^-^J^^^^^^^^,;;* 
marrying  within  themselves,  but.  after  receiving  an.mal  nam«  "^^^^l^l^ 
an  Sla  diat  the  animal  of  each  group  was  its  kinsman  and  .^  for  a^cemm 
superstitious  reason,  it  was  even  more  wrong  than  .t  had  ^^^''^^'^^ 
.  within  the  blood  •  of  the  animal,  as.  for  Emu  to  marry  ^^-JT^^ 
small  groups  did  marry  within  themselves  till,  after  >^«^«-^^f^2 
they  evolved  the  superstition  that  such  marriage  was  a  sin  agamst  the  aiumals. 
and  so  become  exogamous. '  * 

This  last  theory  (/i  and/2)  is  Mr  Lang's;  (*)  was  sufiB^fd  by 
Prof.  Baldwin  Spencer  and  Mr  J.  G.  Frazer  and  is  ^^^P^^d  by  Mr 
Howitt ;  (.)  is  that  of  Dr  Durkheim ;  (rf)  is  that  of  Mr  HiU-Tout, 
while  (e)  is  that  formerly  held  by  Mr  Howitt. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  entirely  impossible  to  follow  Mr  Ung  m  his 
discussion  of  the  rival  hypotheses  without  reproducing  a  large  part  of  his 
work,  but  since  he  assumes  so  largely  the  character  of  a  cntic  he  wil 
hardly  deem  it  unfair  if  we  treat  his  own  theory  in  the  same  cntical 

"'^''ir'the  first  place  we  may  say  that  we  are  pleased  and  refreshed  to 
find  an  English  sociologist  cutting  free  from  the  erstwhile  popular  notion 
of  an  undifferentiated  primitive  horde  with  promiscuous  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  out  of  which  comes  a  matrimonial  cosmos  via  the  tor- 
tuous path  of  group  marriage,  polyandry,  polygamy,  etc.  In  his  aban- 
donment of  all  this  and  his  advocacy  of  numbers  of  small  local  groups  as 
the  primitive  state  of  society  Mr  Lang  is  much  to  be  commended. 

He   is  not  so  happy,  however,  when  he  attempts  to  account  for 
exogamy  among  those  groups.     In  adopting   Darwin's  suggesUon  that 
they  have  arisen  from  the  custom  among  male  anthropoid  apes  of  fighting 
for  supremacy  in  each  band  and  killing  or  driving  off  the  vanquished,  he 
appears  to  be  treading  on  very  thin  ice.     Certainly  we  do  not  know  of 
any  human  form  of  society  in  which  a  custom  at  all  like  this  obtains,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  a  jealousy  contest  could  pass  over  so  readily  into  a 
voluntary  custom.     If  a  tendency  to  marry  out  of  the  group  is  inherited, 
why  not  a  tendency  to  fight  all  the  other  males  within  it  before  doing  so? 
Why  do  not  the  males  in  the  group  regard  each  other  as  mortal  enemies? 
Far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  males  in  a  clan  or  band  such  as  is  sup- 
posed to  be  evolved  in  this  manner,  consider  each  other  as  "  friends"  and 
in  time  of  trouble  stand  or  fall  together. 
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Furthermore,  this  special  theory,  and  indeed  Mr  Lang's  entire 
hypothesis,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  maternal  form  of  social 
organization  is  everywhere  prior  to  the  paternal.  As  he  does  this  largely 
for  the  reason  that  no  English  ethnologists,  when  the  major  part  of  this 
book  was  written,  admitted  a  contrary  opinion,  not  so  much  fault  can  be 
found  with  him  personally.  It  might  be  well  to  infonn  him,  however, 
that,  if  we  are  to  understand  by  a  maternal  system  the  clan  systems  of 
southeastern  Australia  and  of  America,  the  position  is  one  from  which 
American  students  of  the  younger  generation  will  certainly  dissent.  The 
reviewer  has  taken  this  subject  up  in  a  brief  contribution  to  the  American 
Anthropologist  and  hopes  to  elaborate  the  evidence  later.  Suffice  it  to 
say  ( I )  that  the  maternally  organized  tribes  in  that  portion  of  North 
America  embraced  in  the  United  States  and  the  British  territories  are 
precisely  those  which  are  in  other  particulars  most  advanced,  and  (2) 
that  areas  occupied  by  maternally  organized  tribes  appear  to  have  been 
gaining  on  the  others  previous  to  white  contact.  Does  either  of  these 
circumstances  argue  anything  '  *  primitive  "in  the  maternally  organized 

clan? 

Another  noteworthy  point  and  one  which  will  strike  American  stu- 
dents of  Indian  society  with  astonishment,  is  Mr  Lang's  apparent  in- 
ability to  understand  the  method  of  inheriting  property  under  a  clan 
system  with  female  descent.  He  thinks,  it  appears,  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  a  man  conveys  his  badge  to  his  sister's  children.  This  state- 
ment will  certainly  amuse  anyone  who  has  studied  the  tribes  of  the  north 
Pacific  coast  for  a  single  month  —  I  might  almost  say  for  a  single  week. 
A  badge,  name,  or  any  mark  of  distinction  obtained  by  any  male  among 
the  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  Tsimshian,  for  example,  passes  to  his  sister's  son 
and  is,  or  may  be,  continued  on  in  this  manner  indefinitely.  The  con- 
trary can  hardly  be  maintained  without  accusing  every  anthropologist  who 
has  worked  in  this  area  of  falsifying  the  facts. 

American  views  of  the  origin  of  totemism,  instead  of  being  embodied 
in  the  main  part  of  the  work,  are  treated  in  an  appendix  in  which  Mr 
Hill-Tout  appears  as  the  principal  American  champion. 

We  bejieve  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  Mr  Lang  and  Mr  Hill- 
Tout  experience  in  arguing  together  are  due  to  the  fact  that  each  is 
attempting  to  explain  the  origin  of  social  institutions  everywhere  by 
reference  to  a  specific  region.  Of  this  offense  the  English  school  o 
sociologists  must  be  held  especially  culpable,  for  they  have  been  the 
eariiest  and  longest  offenders.  Had  they  devoted  their  energies  to  a 
solution  of  the  origin  of  totemism  among  Australian  tribes,  using  mater- 
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ial  from  other  parts  of  the  world  simply  as  suggestions,  much  more  good 
might  have  been  accomplished,  and  American  students  could  take  little 
exception  to  their  work.  But  when  the  thesis  is  set  up,  as  it  seems  to 
be  by  the  above  writer,  that  in  determining  the  social  evolution  of  a 
few  tribes  in  southeastern  Australia  the  question  of  social  evolution  all 
over  the  world  has  been  put  at  rest,  Mr  Hill-Tout  or  any  other  sociologist 
has  the  right  to  call  a  halt.  While  not  attempting  to  support  the  latter 
gentleman  in  all  his  contentions,  which  have  resulted,  however,  from  most 
praiseworthy  investigations  among  the  Salish  tribes  of  British  Columbia, 
the  following  points  may  decidedly  be  affirmed  :  (i)  There  is  every  evi- 
dence that  the  crests  of  the  Haida,  Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  and  Heiltsuk 
originated  from  chiefs  who  transmitted  them  to  their  nephews,  and  proof 
nearly  absolute  that  some  of  them  were  so  obtained.  (2)  While  it  is  not 
always  certain  that  these  crests  came  from  personal  manitus,  the  method 
by  which  most  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  acquired  is  identical  with 
the  method  of  acquirement  of  the  personal  manitu.  (3)  Though  these 
crests  may  be  said  to  be  distinct  from  totems,  in  some  tribes,  notably  the 
Tlingit,  their  manner  of  occurrence  resembles  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
occurrence  of  totems.  The  fact  that  totems  are  found  where  the  per- 
sonal manitu  is  wanting  need  not  trouble  us,  for  the  personal  manitu  in 
its  typical  form  is  also  wanting  among  tribes  on  the  north  Pacific  coast. 
Some  having  become  hereditary  may  have  tended  to  extinguish  the  use 
of  others. 

Phratry  names  in  this  area  originated  in  an  antiquity  too  remote  for  us 
now  to  penetrate,  and  by  the  people  themselves  they  are  carried  back  to 
the  beginning  of  all  things.  It  may  be  interesting  for  Mr  Lang  to  know, 
however,  that  the  Raven  crest  among  the  Haida  is  on  the  Eagle  side  in- 
stead of  the  Raven,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  totem,  hardly  fits  into 
his  hypothesis  according  to  which  the  phratry  should  be  found  named  after 
an  animal  which  is  a  totem  on  the  same  side. 

Finally  Mr  Lang  maintains  that  totemic  names  were  originally  nick- 
names, or  names  of  a  similar  character,  originally  applied  by  outsiders 
and  ultimately  adopted  by  the  clan  itself.  On  this  point  the  evidence 
from  American  tribes  is  again  rather  unfavorable.  The  bands  of  which 
many  tribes  are  composed  bear  local  names  or  names  recording  some  real 
or  supposed  event  in  their  history,  or  perhaps  some  supposed  characteristic 
of  the  people.  Many  of  these  last  resemble  nicknames,  though  usually 
not  such  as  attach  any  slight  to  the  persons  upon  whom  they  are  bestowed. 
Now,  a  few  of  these  are  names  of  animals  or  refer  to  animals,  and  we  are 
not  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  bands  possessing  such  may  have  evolved 
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into  clans  and  the  nickname  into  a  totem.  This,  however,  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  to  have  occurred.  In  the  few  cases  where  tribes  appear  to 
be  in  process  of  becoming  totemic  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  nicknames 
involving  animals  appear.  In  all  such  cases  a  local  designation  is  used 
side  by  side  with  a  characteristic  totem  or  crest  which  seems  to  be  in  pro- 
cess of  replacing  it,  and  this  latter  is  evidently  already  religious  in  char- 
acter, connected  with  the  animistic  views  of  nature  common  to  all  our 
primitive  tribes. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr  Lang  had  been  unable  to  use  more  informa- 
tion from  American  sources.  Undoubtedly  we  have  employed  terms  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  greatly  varying  significance,  and  this  is  often 
deplorable.  Our  failure  to  use  a  hard  and  fest  terminology,  however,  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  find  the  hard  and  fast  divisions 
which  English  theorists  postulate.  But  even  allowing  for  these  trouble- 
some terminologies  we  cannot  believe  that  the  descriptions  accompanying 
them  would  have  left  Mr  Lang  altogether  in  doubt  regarding  some  of  the 
social  phenomena  which  present  themselves  here.  There  is  sufficient 
material  in  print,  for  instance,  to  set  him  right  regarding  inheritance  of 
property  in  a  maternal  stage  of  society,  and  other  bits  of  information  to 
be  gleaned  here  and  there  —  such  as  a  total  absence  of  clans  in  half  the 
continent  of  North  America  and  their  presence  in  the  most  advanced 
tribes  —  which  we  would  cordially  commend  to  him. 

John  R.  Swanton. 


ialect.     By  Oiiu  Gciieerer. —  Department  of  the  InUf  izrrr 
Ethnolo^uial  Survey  Publications.     Vol.  11,  part  2.     Majiiil?  Bureau 
of  Public  PilHjing,  1905.     Pages  83-178  ;  pi.  6i-i^  6  figures. 

This  work,  togett^r  with  an  account  of  the  Barfaks  of  the  island  of 
Palawan,  by  Edward  T.  MiUer,  completes  VoJ*fme  11  of  the  Publications 
of  the  Ethnological  Survey  foiNl^e  Philipniire  Islands.  It  is  welcomed  by 
everyone  interested  in  PhilippineNmtHropology  as  an  important  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  the  npimibve  tribes  of  the  archipelago,  and 
by  students  of  comparative  njiffology  as  aa  interesting  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Malayan^^dialects  of  the  PhiliJ)pines. 

Mr  Scheerer  was  r^(^ested  to  make  a  complefe^^udy  of  the  Ibaloi 
people  of  northern Jkuzon ;  but  circumstances  permitteaiflim  to  perform 
only  a  part  of  th^ask  assigned  him  —  a  single  chapter  of  geiife^al  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  people,  in  addition  to  twenty-nine  schedules/Vljich 
were  designed  to  include  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  their  dialect, 
prepared  a  paper,  while  in  Japan,  on  the  Nabaloi  dialect,  giving  an 
account  of  the  pronunciation,  together  with  lists  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
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METHODS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

Les  Formes  eUmentaires  de  la  vie  religieuse.  Le  systeme  totemique  en 
Australie.  Cmile  Durkheim.  Felix  Alcan,  Paris,  191 2.  647  pp. 
and  tribal  map  of  Australia. 

A  contribution  by  fimile  Durkheim  always  commands  attention. 
His  Les  regies  de  la  methode  sociologique,  De  la  division  du  travail  social, 
and  Le  Suicide  have  exercised  an  appreciable  influence  on  sociological 
theory  and  are  still  remembered  and  read.  As  editor  of  U Annee 
sociologique,  Durkheim  deserves  credit  for  a  methodical  and  extensive 
survey  of  anthropological  and  sociological  literature.  In  this  task  he 
was  ably  assisted  by  his  disciples  and  sympathizers,  Hubert,  Mauss  and 
others.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  excellent  annual  has  now  gone  out 
of  existence,  its  place  having  been  taken  by  a  triennial  publication  sup- 
plemented by  occasional  monographs  constituting  a  series  of  Travaux 
de    V Annee   sociologique,    of    which    La   vie   religieuse    is    the    fourth 

volume. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  work  deals  with  Australian  totemism,  but 
is  also  meant  as  a  general  theoretical  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
religious  experience.  Durkheim  is  a  veteran  in  Australian  ethnology. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  volume  of  V Annee  sociologique 
(1896-1897)  contained  a  study  from  his  pen  devoted  to  "La  prohibition 
de  rinceste  et  ses  origines.''  Volume  V  (1900-1901)  of  the  Annual 
contains  another  study,  "Sur  le  totemisme";  and  volume  VIII  (1903- 
1904)  one  on  **L'organisation  matrimoniale  australienne."  One  need 
not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  Durkheim's  latest  work  replete  with 
abundant  and  carefully  analyzed  data.  In  this  respect  the  volume 
compares  most  favorably  with  much  of  the  hazy  theorizing  called  forth 
in  such  profusion  by  Spencer  and  Gillen's  descriptive  monographs. 
But  Durkheim's  work  contains,  of  course,  much  more  than  a  merely 
descriptive  study.  He  had  a  vision  and  he  brings  a  message.  To  these 
we  must  now  turn. 

While  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  all  of  Durkheim's  propositions  is 
entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  a  review,  his  cardinal  doctrines  may  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  headings  of  five  theories:  a  theory  of  religion,  a  theory 
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of  totemism,  a  theory  of  social  control,  a  theory  of  ritual,  and  a  theory 

of  thought.  ,        1        •         r 

Theory  of  Religion. -Dnrkhtim  vigorously  objects  to  the  theories  of 

religion  which  identify  it  with  belief  in  God  or  in  the  supernatural.     A 
belief  in  the  supernatural  presupposes  the  conception  of  a  natural  order. 
The  savage  has  no  such  conception  nor  does  he  know  of  the  supernatural. 
He  does  not  wonder  nor  inquire,  but  accepts  the  events  of  life  as  a  matter 
of  course.     The  attempts  to  derive  religion  from  dreams,  reflections, 
echoes,  shadows,  etc..  find  as  little  favor  with  Durkheim      Is  it  con- 
ceivable, he  exclaims,  that  religion,  so  powerful  in  its  appeal,  so  weighty 
in  its  social  consequences,  should  in  the  last  analysis  prove  to  be  nothing 
but  an  illusion,  a  naive  aberration  of  the  primitive  mind?     Surely,  that 
cannot  be.     At  the  root  of  religion  there  must  lie  some  fact  of  nature 
or  of  experience,  as  powerful  in  its  human  appeal  and  as  universal  as 
religion  itself.     Durkheim  sets  out  in  search  of  that  fact.     Presently, 
the  field  of  inquiry  is  limited  by  the  reflection  that  the  beings,  objects, 
and  events  in  nature  cannot,  by  virtue  of  their  intrinsic  qualities,  give 
rise  to  religion,  for  there  is  nothing  in  their  make-up  which  could,  in 
itself,  explain  the  religious  thrill.     This,  indeed,  is  quite  obvious,  for  do 
not  the  least  significant  beings  and  things  in  nature  often  become  the 
objects  of  profound  religious  regard?     Thus  the  source  of  religion  may 
not  be  sought  in  natural  experience  but  must  in  some  significant  way  be 
interwoven  with  the  conditions  of  human  existence.     Now  the  most 
fundamental  and  patent  fact  in  all  religion  is  the  classification  of  all 
things,   beings,  events  in  experience  into  sacred  and  profane.     This 
dichotomy  of  the  universe  is  coextensive  with  religion;  what  will  explain 
the  one  will  explain  the  other.     The  next  important  fact  to  be  noted  is 
that  the  content  of  religion  is  not  exhausted  by  its  emotional  side. 
Emotional  experience  is  but  one  aspect  of  religion,  the  other  aspects 
being   constituted   by  a   system  of   concepts  and   a  set  of   activities. 
There  is  no  religion  without  a  church. 

The  fundamental  propositions  thus  advanced  by  Durkheim  do  not 
impress  one  as  convincing.  In  claiming  that  primitive  man  knows  no 
supernatural,  the  author  fundamentally  misunderstands  savage  men- 
tality. Without  in  the  least  suspecting  the  savage  of  harboring  the 
conception  of  a  natural  order,  we  nevertheless  find  him  discriminating 
between  that  which  falls  within  the  circle  of  everyday  occurrence  and 
that  which  is  strange,  extraordinary,  requiring  explanation,  full  of  power, 
mystery.  To  be  sure,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  sets  of 
phenomena  is  not  drawn  by  the  savage  where  we  should  draw  it,  but  surely 
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we  should  not  thereby  be  prevented  from  becoming  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  line  and  of  the  conceptual  differentiation  of  phenomena  which  it 
denotes.  If  that  is  so,  Durkheim  commits  his  initial  error,  fatal  in  its 
consequences,  in  refusing  to  grant  the  savage  the  discriminating  attitude 
towards  nature  and  his  own  experience  which  he  actually  possesses.  The 
error  is  fatal  indeed,  for  the  realm  of  the  supernatural,  of  which  Durkheim 
would  deprive  the  savage,  is  precisely  that  domain  of  his  experience 
which  harbors  infinite  potentialities  of  emotional  thrill  and  religious 
ecstasy. 

Durkheim's  objection  to  the  derivation  of  the  first  religious  impulses 
from  what  he  calls  illusions,  strikes  one  as  peculiar.  For  what,  after  all, 
is  truth  and  what  is  illusion?  Are  not  the  highest  religions,  of  undis- 
puted significance  and  worldwide  appeal,  also  based  on  illusions?  Are 
not  ideals,  in  more  than  one  sense,  illusions?  Should  one  therefore  be 
shocked  if  religion  were  shown  to  have  its  primal  roots  in  an  illusion? 
Thus  Durkheim's  search  for  a  reality  underlying  religion  does  not  seem 
to  rest  on  a  firm  logical  basis.  The  author's  definition  of  religion,  finally, 
represents  a  conceptual  hybrid,  the  application  of  which  could  not  but 
have  the  gravest  consequences  for  his  study.  A  religion,  says  Durkheim, 
is  an  integral  system  of  beliefs  and  practices  referring  to  sacred  things, 
things  that  are  separated,  prohibited;  of  beliefs  and  practices  which  unite 
into  a  moral  community  called  the  church  all  those  who  participate  in 
them.  This  apparently  innocent  definition  involves  a  series  of  hypotheses. 
While  all  will  concede  that  religion  has  a  subjective  as  well  as  an  objective 
side,  that  belief  is  wedded  to  ritual,  the  equating  of  the  two  factors  in 
one  definition  arouses  the  suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  derive  one  from  the 
other,  a  suspicion  justified  by  a  further  perusal  of  the  work.  Closely 
related,  moreover,  as  are  belief  and  ritual,  they  belong  to  different  domains 
of  culture,  their  relations  to  tradition,  for  instance,  and  to  individual 
experience,  are  quite  different,  and  the  methodology  of  research  in  the 
two  domains  must  be  radically  different.  Unless  this  standpoint  is 
taken  at  the  outset,  inextricable  situations  are  bound  to  arise.  That  the 
body  of  believers  constitutes  a  moral  community  is  another  proposition 
which  one  may  set  out  to  prove  but  which  should  not  be  taken  for  granted 
in  an  initial  definition.  The  proposition  further  prejudices  the  investi- 
gator in  favor  of  the  social  elements  in  religion  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
individual  elements.  The  introduction  of  the  term  "church,"  finally, 
as  well  as  the  designation  of  the  religious  complex  as  an  "  integral  system," 
brings  in  an  element  of  standardization  and  of  unification,  which  should 
be  a  matter  to  be  proved  not  assumed. 
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Theory  of  Totemism. — Durkheim  takes  pains  to  set  forth  his  reasons 
for  discarding  the  comparative  method  of  inquiry.     The  pitfalls  of  this 
mode  of  approaching  cultural  problems  being  familiar  to  ethnologists, 
we  may  pass  over  the  author's  careful  argumentation.     As  a  substitute 
for  the  antiquated  method  Durkheim  proposes  the  intensive  study  of  a 
single  area;  for,  he  urges,  the  superficial  comparison  of  half-authenticated 
facts  separated  from  their  cultural  setting  is  pregnant  with  potentialities 
of  error,  while  the  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  one  instance  may  reveal  a 
law.     Australia  is  the  author's  choice;  for  from  that  continent  come  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  descriptive  monographs;  moreover,  there,  if 
anywhere,  are  we  likely  to  discover  the  prime  sources  of  religion:  the  social 
organization  of  the  Australians  being  based  on  the  clan,  the  most  prim- 
itive form  of  social  grouping,  their  religions  must  needs  be  of  the  lowest 
type.     The  author  thus  takes  as  his  starting-point  the  Australian  clan, 
which  he  conceives  as  an  undifferentiated  primitive  horde.     Each  horde 
takes  its  name  from  the  animal  or  plant  most  common  in  the  locality 
where  the  group  habitually  congregates.     The  assumption  of  the  name  is 
a  natural  process,  a  spontaneous  expression  of  group  solidarity  which 
craves  for  an  objective  symbol.     To  the  totemic  design  or  carving  must 
be  ascribed  an  analogous  origin.     Of  this  type  of  symbolism  tattooing  is 
the  earliest  form;  not  finding  much  evidence  on  that  point  in  Australia, 
the  author  borrows  some  American  examples.     The  paintings  and  carvings 
of  the  Australian  being  very  crude  and  almost  entirely  unrealistic,  the 
author  is  again  teq;ipted  to  refer  to  the  American  Indian,  while  ascribing 
the  character  of  Australian  totemic  art  to  the  low  degree  of  their  technical 
advancement.     The  theory  of  social  control  will  show  us  how  the  con- 
cept of  power,  mana,  the  totemic  principle,  originates  in  the  clan.     Here 
we  take  it  for  granted.     Thus,  on  ceremonial  occasions  the  individual 
is  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  mysterious  power;  through  the  vertigo  of 
his  emotional  ecstasy  he  sees  himself  surrounded  by  totemic  symbols, 
churingas,  nurtunjas,  and  to  them  he  transfers  his  intuition  of  power; 
henceforth,  they  become  for  him  the  source  from  which  that  power  flows. 
Thus  it  comes  that  the  totemic  representations  stand  in  the  very  center 
of  the  sacred  totemic  cycle  of  participation ;  the  totemic  animal  or  plant, 
and  the  human  members  of  the  totemic  clan  become  sacred  by  reflection. 
When  so  much  is  granted,  the  other  peculiarities  of  totemism  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course.     Totemism  is  not  restricted  to  the  clans,  their  mem- 
bers, animals,  carvings,  but  spreads  over  the  entire  mental  universe  of 
the  Australian.     The  whole  of  nature  is  divided  and  apportioned  between 
the  clans,  and  all  the  beings,  objects,  phenomena  of  nature  partake,  to  a 
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greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  sacredness  of  the  totemic  animal  or  plant 
or  thmg  with  which  they  are  classified.  This  is  the  cosmogony  of  the 
totemic  religion.  Individual  totemism,  the  worship  of  the  guardian 
spirit,  is  a  later  derivative  of  clan  totemism,  for  whereas  clan  totemism 
often  appears  alone,  individual  totemism  occurs  only  in  conjunction  with 
clan  totemism.  Every  religion  has  its  individual  as  well  as  its  social 
aspect.  The  guardian-spirit  cult  is  the  individual  aspect  of  totemism. 
The  subjective  embodiment,  finally,  of  the  totemic  principle  is  the  in- 
dividual  soul.  But  whence  the  totemic  principle?  Before  passing  to 
the  theory  of  social  control  which  brings  an  answer  to  the  query,  we  must 
pause  to  examine  the  theory  of  totemism  as  here  outlined. 

While  the  author's  rejection  of  the  comparative  method  deserves 
hearty  endorsement,  the  motivation  of  his  resolve  to  present  an  intensive 
study  of  one  culture  arouses  misgivings.     For  thus,  he  says,  he  might 
discover  a  law.     Applicable  as  this  concept  may  be  in   the  physical 
sciences,  the  hope  itself  of  discovering  a  law  in  the  study  no  matter  how 
intensive  of  one  historical  complex,   must  be  regarded  as  hazardous. 
And  presently  one  finds  that  there  is  more  to  the  story,  for  Australia  is 
selected  for  the  primitiveness  of  its  social  organization  (it  is  based  on  the 
clan!)  with  which  a  primitive  form  of  religion  may  be  expected  to  occur. 
That  at  this  stage  of  ethnological  knowledge  one  as  competent  as  fimile 
Durkheim  should  regard  the  mere  presence  of  a  clan  organization  as  a 
sign  of  primitiveness  is  strange  indeed.     For,  quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  no  form  of  clan  system  may  be  regarded  as  primitive,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  clan  systems  may  represent  relatively  high  and  low 
stages  of  social  development.     Moreover,  even  were  the  social  organ- 
ization of  the  Australian  to  be  regarded  as  primitive,  that  would  not 
guarantee  the  primitiveness  of  his  religion;  just  as  his  in  reality  complex 
and  highly  developed  form  of  social  organization  appears  side  by  side 
with  a  markedly  low  type  of  industrial  achievement.     Also  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  available  data  must  the  selection  of  Australia  be 
regarded  as  unfortunate,  for,  in  point  of  ethnography,  Australia  shares 
with  South  America  the  distinction  of  being  our  dark  condnent.     A 
most  instructive  study  in  ethnographic  method  could  be  written  based 
on  the  errors  committed  by  Howitt,  and  Spencer  and  Gillen,  as  well  as 
Strehlow,  our  only  modern  authorities  on  the  tribes  from  which  Durk- 
heim derives  all  his  data.     The  fact  itself  that  the  author  felt  justified 
in  selecting  the  Australian  area  for  his  intensive  analysis,  shows  plainly 
enough  how  far  from  realization  still  is  the  goal  which  his  own  life-work 
has  at    least    made    feasible,    the  rapprochement  of  ethnology  and   of 
sociology. 
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But  let  us  pass  to  the  concrete  points.     The  conception  of  a  clan 
name  being  assumed  as  an  expression  of  clan  solidarity  is  suggestive 
enough.     On  the  other  hand,  one  must  not  be  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
a  name  serves  to  differentiate  group  from  group,  and  that  at  all  times 
names  must  have  been  given  by  group  to  group  rather  than  assumed  by 
each  group  for  itself.     Not  that  names  were  never  assumed  by  groups 
—such  names  as,  "we,  the  people"  or  "men,"  etc.,  bespeak   the  con- 
trary— but  this  process  must  be  regarded  as  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.     Moreover,  groups  of  distinct  solidarity  such  as  phratries  or 
the  Iroquois  maternal    families,  often  appear  without   names  (in  the 
instance  of    the  maternal   family  this  is  indeed    always  the  case),  so 
that  the  consciousness  of    solidarity  in  a  group  may  not  be  regarded 
as  inevitably  leading  to  expression  in  the  form  of  a  name.     As  to  the 
objective  totemic  symbol,  the  totemic  carvings  or  drawings,  it  is  dis- 
cussed most   loosely  by  our  author.     Not  finding  the   totemic  tattoo 
in    Australia,    he   appeals   to   American   examples,  but  this   device,  of 
course,  does   not  strengthen   his  case  except  by  showing   that  totemic 
tattoo    occurs    in    America.     Also,  he  completely    neglects  the  cardi- 
nal differences  between  the  totemic  art  of  the  Northwest  Coast  and 
that  of  the  Aranda— to  both  of  which  he  refers— in  failing  to  note  that 
whereas  among  the  Tlingit  or  Haida  the  carved  crests  are  positively 
associated  with  the  totemic  ideas,  among  the  Aranda  the  churinga  or 
ground  and  rock  designs  are  at  best  but  passive  carriers  of  momentary 
(although  recurrent)  totemic  associations.     It  is.  in  fact,  quite  obvious 
that  the  geometrical  art  of  the  area  has  neither  originated  in  nor  been 
differentiated  through  totemic  ideas,  but  being  of  an  extra-totemic  origin, 
has  been  subsequently  drawn  into  the  totemic  cycle  of  associations  with- 
out, however,  ever  becoming  actively  representative  of  them.     Similarly, 
with  the  so-called  totemic  cosmogony,  the  fact  that  social  organization 
tends  to  be  reflected  in  mythology  cannot  indeed  be  disputed ;  this  fact, 
however,  altogether  transcends,  in  its  bearing,  the  problem  of  totemism. 
Hence,  when  we  find  a  sociological  classification  of  the  universe  coexisting 
with  a  totemic  complex,  we  are  fully  justified  in  regarding  the  two  phe- 
nomena as  genetically  distinct  and  secondarily  associated.     The  burden 
of  proof,  at  any  rate,  falls  upon  those  who  would  assert  the  contrary. 
Durkheim's  treatment  of  these  as  of  other  aspects  of  the  Australian 
totemic  complex  reflects  his  failure  to  consider  that  view  of  totemism 
which  was  designed  to  show,  at  the  hand  of  relevant  data,  that  totemic 
complexes  must  be  regarded  as  aggregates  of  various  cultural  features  of 
heterogeneous  psychological  and  historical  derivation.     Needless  to  add. 
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the  adoption  of  that  view  would  strike  at  the  very  core  of  Durkheim's 
argument  necessitating  a  complete  recasting  of  the  fundamental  prin 
ciples  o(  Lavie  religieuse.     Nor  does  Durkheim's  discussion  of  the  re- 
lative priority  of  clan  totemism  carry  conviction.     Here  his  facts  are 
strangely  inaccurate,  for  far  from  it  being  the  case  that  "individual 
totemism"  never  occurs  unaccompanied  by  clan  totemism,  the  facts  in 
North  America,  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  guardian  spirit    be 
speak  the  contrary.     Whereas  that  belief  must  be  regarded  as  an  all 
but  universal  aspect  of  the  religion  of  the  American  Indian,  it  has  nowhere 
developed  more  proUfically  than  among  the  tribes  of  the  Plateau  area 
who  worship  not  at  the  totemic  shrine.     To  regard  the  belief  in  guardian 
spirits,  "individual  totemism."  as  an  outgrowth  of  clan  totemism  is 
therefore,  an  altogether  gratuitous  hypothesis!     Having  satisfied  himself 
that  all  the  elements  which,  according  to  his  conception  of  religion 
constitute  a  true  religion,  are  present  in  totemism,  Durkheim  declares 
totemism  to  represent  theeariiest  form  of  a  religion  which,  while  primitive 
lacks  none  of  those  aspects  which  a  true  religion  must  have.     Thus  is 
reached  the  culminating  point  of  a  series  of  misconceptions  of  which  the 
first  is  Durkheim's  initial  view  and  definition  of  religion.     For  had  he 
given  proper  weight  to  the  emotional  and  individual  aspects  in  religion 
the  aspect  which  unites  religious  experiences  of  all  times  and  places  into 
one  psychological  continuum,  he  could  never  have  committed  the  patent 
blunder  of  "discovering"  the  root  of  religion  is  an  institution  which  is 
relatively  limited  in  its  distribution  and  is  moreover,  distinguished  by 
the  relatively  slight  intensity  of  the  religious  values  comprised  in  it.     In 
this  latter  respect  totemism  cannot  compare  with  either  animal  worship, 
or  ancestor  worship,  or  idolatry,  or  fetichism,  or  any  of  the  multifarious 
forms  of  worship  of  nature,  spirit,  ghost  and  god.     Several  of  these 
forms  of  religious  belief  are  also  more  widely  diffused  than  totemism  and 
must  be  regarded  as  more  primitive,  differing  from  totemism  in  their 
independence  from  any  definite  form  of  social  organization.     Resuming 
the  author's  argument,  we  now  return  to  the  "  totemic  principle,"  the 
origin  of  which  must  be  accounted  for. 

The  Theory  of  Social  Control. — Analysis  shows  that  society  has  the 
qualities  necessary  to  arouse  the  sense  of  the  divine.  Social  standards, 
ideals,  moods,  impose  themselves  upon  the  individual  with  such  cate- 
gorical force  as  to  arouse  the  consciousness  of  external  pressure  emanating 
from  a  force  transcending  the  powers  of  the  individual.  Through  the 
action  of  this  social  force  the  individual  on  certain  occasions  behaves, 
feels,  and  thinks  in  a  way  which  differs  from  the  psychic  activities  of  his 
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daily  experience.     The  psychic  situation  of  the  orator  and  his  audience, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  actions  and  psychic  experiences 
of    individuals   in    the  crusades   or   during  revolutions,   may  serve   as 
examples.     Now  the  social  unit  with  which  the  Australian  is  most  in- 
timately allied  is  the  clan.     The  life  of  the  clan  mates  consists  of  periods 
of  non-eventful  daily  activities  alternating  with  periods  of  violent  emo- 
tional disturbances  accompanying  ceremonial  occasions.     While   *'the 
secrets"  hold  sway,  to  speak  with  the  Kwakiutl,  the  individual  lives  on 
an  exalted  plane,  manifesting  qualities  which  altogether  transcend  those 
he  possesses  under  ordinary  conditions.     The  periodic  recurrence  of  these 
two  sets  of  ideas,  emotions,  acts,  cannot  but  evoke  in  the  individual  the 
tendency  to  classify  the  totality  of  his  experience  into  profane  and 
sacred.     The  former  embraces  all  that  is  strictly  individual,  the  latter 
all  that  is  social.     The  sense  of  external  power  which  acts  through  the 
individual  on  social  occasions  will  tend  to  crystallize  into  a  concept  of  an 
undifferentiated,  powerful,  mysterious  force,  which  pervades  nature  and 
absorbs  the  individual  who  feels  himself  external  to  that  power  and  yet 
part  of  it.     This  power,  as  it  appears  to  the  Australian  clansman,  may 
be  called  the  totemic  principle.     It  is  not  the  clan  emblem,  the  totemic 
design,  which  is  worshiped,  nor  the  totemic  animal,  nor  the  various  beings 
and  things  which  form  part  of  the  totemic  cycle  of  participation;  but  the 
totemic  principle,   the  mysterious  substance  which   pervades  them  all 
and  constitutes  their  holiness.     It  was  shown  in  the  preceding  section 
how  this  sense  of  power,  craving  for  objective  expression,  attaches  itself 
to  the  totemic  symbols  which  surround  the  individual  on  ceremonial 
occasions  and  thus  gives  the  initial  stimulus  to  the  formation  of  a  sacred 
totemic  world.     Comparison  with  American  data  shows  that  the  totemic 
principle  is  a  forerunner  of  the  wakan,  the  orenda  as  well  as  of  the  Melane- 
sian  mana.     The  concept  is  the  same,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
totemic  principle,  originating  as  it  does  withiji  the  clan,  reflects  the  clan 
differentiation  of  the  tribe,  whereas,  the  wakan,  the  orenda^  etc.,  belonging 
to  a  higher  stage  of  development,  have  freed  themselves  from  the  con- 
straint of  the  clan  limit,  and  transcending  it,  have  acquired  that  character 
of  generality  and  homogeneity  which  distinguishes  these  concepts. 

Thus  a  solution  is  reached  not  alone  of  the  totemic  problem,  but  of 
the  problem  of  religion.  The  reality  which  underlies  religion  is  society 
itself.  In  the  Australian  situation  society  appears  in  its  most  primitive 
form — the  clan.  The  totemic  principle,  the  nucleus  of  the  most  primitive 
religion,  is  the  clan  itself  reflected  in  the  psyche  of  the  individual.  Not 
aware  of  the  real  source  of  his  subjective  sense  of  power,  the  Australian 
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objectifies  the  latter  in  the  form  of  religious  symbolism,  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  infinitely  varied  world  of  the  concrete  carriers  of  religious  values. 
Thus,  while  here  also  there  is  illusion,  it  extends  only  to  the  content  not 
to  the  existence  of  the  ultimate  reality,  which  is  eternal. 

We  may  first  consider  the  minor  issue  raised  in  this  section,  namely 
the  identification  of  the  totemic  principle  with  mana.     On  reading  the 
pages  devoted  to  this  discussion  the  unprejudiced  student  soon  perceives 
that  the  facts  supporting  Durkheim's  contention  are  altogether  wanting. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  beliefs  underlying  totemic  religion  are 
generically  the  same  as  those  designated  by  the  terms  mana  or  orenda; 
and  that  the  wakan  and  orenda  concepts  should  represent  later  stages  of 
religious  evolution,  having  superseded  a  stage  in  which  the  totemic 
principle  reigned,  is  an  imaginary  construction  which  cannot  be  described 
otherwise  than  aus  der  Luft  gegriffen.     The  main  issue  of  the  section, 
however,  is  the  derivation  of  the  totemic  principle.     This,  in  fact,  is 
Durkheim's  theory  of  religion,  which  is  represented  as  a  symbol  of  social 
control.     Durkheim's  theory  has  the  charm  of  originality,  for  no  one  else 
before  him  has,  to  my  knowledge,  held  such  a  view,  nor  has  the  author 
himself,  in  his  former  writings,  ever  gone  so  far  in  his  social  interpretations 
of  psychic  phenomena.     Our  first  objection  to  the  derivation  of  the 
sacred  from  an  inner  sense  of  social  pressure  is  a  psychological  one.     That 
a  crowd-psychological  situation  should  have  aroused  the  religious  thrill 
in   the  constituent  individuals,   who— nota  bene— were  hitherto  unac- 
quainted with  religious  emotion,  does  not  seem  in  the  least  plausible. 
Neither  in  primitive  nor  in  modern  times  do  such  experiences,  per  se, 
arouse  religious  emotions,  even  though  the  participating  individuals  are 
no  longer  novices  in  religion.     And,  if  on  occasion  such  sentiments  do 
arise,  they  lack  the  intensity  and  permanence  required  to  justify  Durk- 
heim's  hypothesis.     If  a  corroborree  differs  from  an  intichiuma,  or  the 
social  dances  of  the  North  American  Indians  from  their  religious  dances, 
the  difference  is  not  in  the  social  composition  but  in  the  presence  or  absence 
or  pre-existing  religious  associations.     A  series  of  corroborrees  does  not 
make  an  intichiuma;  at  least,  we  have  no  evidence  to  that  effect,  and 
human   psychology,    as   we   know   it,   speaks   against  it.     Durkheim's 
main  error,  however,  seems  to  our  mind  to  lie  in  a  misconception  of  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  social,  as  implied  in  his  theory  of  social 
control.     The  theory  errs  in  making  the  scope  of  the  social  on  the  one 
hand,  too  wide,  on  the  other,  too  narrow.     Too  wide  in  so  far  as  the  theory 
permits  individual  factors  to  become  altogether  obscured,  too  narrow 
in  so  far  as  the  society  which  figures  in  the  theory  is  identified  with  a 
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crowd,  and  not  with  a  cultural,  historic  group.     The  experience  of  all 
times  and  places  teaches  that  the  rapport  of  the  individual,  as  such,  with 
the  religious  object  is  of  prime  importance  in  religious  situations.     While, 
on  the  one  hand,  religious  emotions  are  stimulated  (not  created)  by  the 
social  setting,  the  leaders  of  religious  thought,  prophets,  reformers,^  in- 
dividuals whose  lives   must  be  conceived   as   protracted   communions 
with  the  divine,  do  not  require  the  social  stimulant,  they  shun  the  crowd, 
the  church,  the  world,  their  god  is  within  them,  and  their  emotional  con- 
stitution is  a  guarantee  of  an  interminable  succession  of  religious  thrills. 
The  lives  of  saints  are  one  great  argument  against  Durkheim's  theory. 
The  psychic  cast  of  many  a  savage  medicineman,  magician,  shaman,  is 
another.     If  the  social  pressure,  the  ceremonial  whirl  is  so  indispensable 
a  factor  in  the  religious  thrill,  how  is  it  that  the  world  over  the  novice, 
in  anticipation  of  the  most  significant,  if  not  initial  religious  experience 
of  his  life,  withdraws  from  human  companionship,  spends  days,  nay 
months  in  isolation,  fasts  and  purifies  himself,  dreams  dreams  and  sees 
visions?     If  phenomena  of  this  type  are  so  important  in  religion  at  all 
times,  can  one  with  impunity  brush  them  aside  in  his  search  for  a  plausible 
origin  of  religion?     Or  would  Durkheim  claim  that  the  religious  thrill, 
socially  produced,  did  then  in  some  way  become  part  of  the  psychic 
constitution  of  man  in  the  form  of  a  hereditary  predisposition?     But 
our  author  has  not  advanced  this  theory,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair 

to  attribute  it  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scope  of  the  social  in  the  author's  theory  is 
too  narrow.  For,  significant  as  are  the  functions  ascribed  to  it,  the 
content  of  the  social  setting,  in  Durkheim's  religious  laboratory,  is 
curiously  restricted.  Religion,  he  says,  is  society,  but  society,  we  find, 
is  but  a  sublimated  crowd.  The  only  aspect  of  the  relation  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  social  drawn  upon  in  Durkheim's  theory  is  the  crowd- 
psychological  situation,  the  effect  on  the  individual  of  the  presence  of 
other  individuals  who,  for  the  time  being,  think,  and  above  all,  feel  and 
act  as  he  does.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  effect  on  the  individual  of  the 
cultural  type  of  the  group  of  the  tribal  or  national  or  class  patterns  of 
thought  and  action,  and  even  emotion,  patterns  developed  by  history 
and  fixed  by  tradition.  Of  all  this  we  hear  nothing.  The  only  factor 
called  upon  to  do  such  far-reaching  service  is  that  whimsical  psycho- 
sociological  phenomenon  which  equates  a  crowd  of  sages  to  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Strange  fact,  indeed,  that  one  who  expects  so  much  from  the 
social  should  see  in  it  so  little! 

Theory  of  Ritual, — It  will  be  impossible  to  fully  discuss  in  these  pages 
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Durkheim's  suggestive  analysis  of  rituals,  negative  and  positive,  mimetic, 
representative,  and  piacular.  We  shall  restrict  our  remarks  to  the  types 
of  ritual  which  bear  directly  on  the  theories  here  discussed.  Ritual  is 
essential  for  belief.  Nature  goes  through  certain  periodic  changes; 
evidently,  thinks  the  Australian,  the  divinities  controlling  nature  must 
go  through  similar  transformations.  To  this  spectacle  man  may  not 
remain  indifferent;  he  must  assist  the  divinities  with  all  the  powers  at 
his  command.  The  divinities,  totems,  etc.,  derive  their  sacred  character 
from  man,  hence,  the  sacredness  will  decline  unless  revived.  The  group 
gathers  intent  on  relieving  the  situation.  But  presently  they  feel  com- 
forted: **They  find  the  remedy  because  they  look  for  it  together."  On 
such  occasions  society  becomes  rejuvenated,  and  with  it  the  soul  of  the 
individual,  for  is  it  not  derived  from  society? 

In  the  mimetic  dances  of  the  intichiuma  the  performers  believe  that 
they  are  the  animals  whose  multiplication  they  crave,  hence  they  imitate 
them  in  cries  and  actions.  This  identification  of  man  and  animal  exists 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  believed,  and  the  rite  feeds  the  belief. 
The  ceremony  is  beneficent  for  it  constitutes  a  moral  re-making  of  the 
participants.  Hence  the  feeling  that  the  ceremony  has  been  successful. 
But  it  was  intended  to  further  the  multiplication  of  the  totemic  animal, 
and  now  the  belief  that  such  multiplication  has  actually  been  achieved 
arises  as  a  correlate  of  the  feeling  that  the  ceremony  was  successful. 
Such  is  ritualistic  mentality. 

In  this  case  as  in  others  the  real  justification  of  a  religious  rite  is  in 
the  rite  itself,  that  is,  in  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  social  consciousness. 
The  economic  or  other  uses  to  which  a  rite  is  put  are  secondary,  they  Vary 
and  the  same  rite  often  does  service  for  different  purposes. 

Another  aspect  of  the  ritualistic  situation  is  what  one  might  call  an 
overproduction  of  thought,  emotion,  and  activity.  The  elaboration  of 
these  processes  is  accompanied  by  pleasurable  emotion,  it  becomes  an 
end  in  itself.     This  is  the  threshold  of  Art. 

A  striking  example  of  Durkheim's  conception  of  ritual  and  of  its 
effect  on  belief,  is  presented  in  his  interpretation  of  mourning.  When  an 
individual  dies,  the  social  solidarity  of  his  family  is  shaken.  Driven  by 
the  shock  of  their  loss,  they  unite.  At  first  this  leads  to  an  intensification 
of  sorrowful  emotion:  a  '^ panic  of  grief"  sets  in,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  individuals  sob,  howl  and  lacerate  themselves.  But  presently  the 
effect  of  this  exhibition  of  solidarity  in  sorrow  begins  to  be  felt.  The 
individuals  feel  comforted,  reassured.  The  mourning  is  brought  to  an 
end  through  the  agency  of  the  mourning  itself. 
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But  the  individual  remains  perplexed.  He  must  account  for  the 
strange  exhibitions  of  mourning.  Of  social  forces  he  knows  nothing. 
All  he  is  aware  of  is  his  suffering,  and  he  seeks  the  cause  for  it  in  an 
external  will.  Now,  the  body  of  the  deceased  can  surely  not  be  held 
accountable,  but  his  soul  is  there  and  it  must  be  vitally  concerned  in  the 
processes  of  the  mourning  rite;  but  these  processes  are  highly  disagree- 
able, hence  the  soul  must  be  evil.  When  the  mourning  frenzy  subsides, 
and  a  pleasurable  calm  ensues,  the  soul  is  again  held  responsible  for  the 
change,  but  now  it  appears  as  a  benevolent  agency.  Not  only  the  prop- 
erties, but  the  survival  itself  of  the  soul,  may,  according  to  Durkheim, 
be  an  afterthought,  introduced  to  account  for  the  mourning  rites. 

Thus  the  ritual  in  this  and  similar  cases  appears  as  a  spontaneous 
response  of  the  group  to  an  emotional  situation.  The  beliefs,  on  the 
other  hand,  arise  out  of  speculative  attempts  designed  to  interpret  the 
phenomena  of  the  ritualistic  performance. 

Durkheim's  psychological  interpretation  of  ritual,  must,  on  the  whole, 
be  regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  his  analysis.  Nevertheless 
here,  as  elsewhere,  he  permits  himself  to  lapse  into  a  rationalistic  and 
behavioristic  attitude.  While  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  divinities  exist 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  believed  in  and  that  belief  is  stimu- 
lated by  ritual,  this  dependence  of  the  gods  on  belief  is  certainly  a  fact 
which  never  enters  the  mind  of  the  native.  He,  for  one,  is  profoundly 
convinced  of  the  externality  and  objectivity  of  his  spiritual  enemies  or 
protectors,  nor  does  he  believe  in  the  waning  and  waxing  of  their  powers, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  periodic  changes  in  nature.  Moreover,  while  the 
rite  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  battery  by  means  of  which  the  par- 
ticipants are  periodically  re-charged  with  belief,  this  function  of  ritual 
may  easily  be  exaggerated,  nor  should  other  sources  be  disregarded  which 
tend  to  preserve  accepted  belief,  such  as  the  forces  of  tradition,  teaching 
and  more  strictly  individual,  as  contrasted  with  social,  experience.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  ritualism  on  an  extensive  scale  is,  while  a 
common,  by  no  means  a  constant  nor  even  a  predominant  characteristic 
of  primitive  society.  An  analysis,  from  this  point  of  view,  of  the  North 
American  area,  for  instance,  reveals  the  suggestive  fact  that  ritual 
en  masse  occurs  mainly  in  the  Southwest,  Southeast,  Northwest,  Plains 
area,  and  part  of  the  Woodland  area,  whereas  among  the  Eskimo,  in  the 
Mackenzie  and  Plateau  areas  and  in  California,  ritual  is,  speaking 
generally,  an  individual  or  family  function.  In  other  words,  ritual 
en  masse  is  associated  with  tribes  of  a  complex  social  type,  where  the 
group  is  differentiated  into  many  definite  social  units  some  of  which 
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appear  as  the  carriers  of  ceremonial  functions;  while  the  tribes  with  a 
relatively  simple  social  structure,  based  on  the  individual  family  and  the 
local  community,  are  on  the  whole  foreign  to  ritualism  of  the  above 
type.  This  generalization  cannot  be  accepted  without  certain  reserva- 
tions. The  situation  is  really  more  complex,  and  other  factors,  such,  for 
instance,  as  diffusion  of  rituals,  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account; 
such  tribes,  moreover,  as  those  of  the  Western  Plains  or  the  Nootka 
combine  with  a  relatively  simple  type  of  social  organization  a  relatively 
complex  type  of  ritualism.  Within  certain  limits,  however,  the  gener- 
alization holds.  Now,  it  becomes  at  once  obvious  that  the  intensity  of 
religious  belief  is  not  correlated  with  complex  ceremonialism.  Among 
tribes  devoid  of  complex  ritualism,  other  factors  must  be  operative  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  existing  belief;  and,  if  that  is  so,  we  are 
also  cautioned  against  the  exclusive  emphasis  on  ritual  as  a  generator  of 
belief  even  where  it  does  occur  on  a  large  scale.  The  gods  live  not  by 
ritual  alone. 

As  a  most  glaring  instance  of  an  extreme  behaviorist  position  we  must 
regard  Durkheim's  attempt  to  account  for  the  qualities  nay,  in  part, 
even  for  the  survival  of  the  soil,  by  means  of  the  "ritualistic  mentality." 
Elaborate  criticisms  of  hypotheses  such  as  this  are  futile,  for  it  obviously 
represents  a  deliberate  effort  to  disregard  the  many  emotional  and  con- 
ceptual factors  which  go  to  the  making  of  the  soul-belief  in  all  its  aspects, 
in  favor  of  a  simplicist  behaviorist  explanation.  When  Durkheim  in- 
terprets the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  intichiuma  as  a  reflection  of  the 
rise  in  social  consciousness  brought  on  by  the  ceremony,  he  commits  a 
similar  error.  It  seems  unjustifiable  for  instance,  to  disregard  as  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  furthering  the  belief,  the  observation  often  made  by 
the  natives  that  the  totemic  animals  and  plants  actually  do  multiply 
soon  after  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies.  Durkheim  does,  indeed, 
note  the  fact,  but  he  fails  to  utilize  it  in  his  theory. 

Theory  of  Thought, — Whereas  the  prime  object  of  the  author's  work 
is  to  trace  the  origin  of  religious  beliefs  and  notions,  he  turns  repeatedly 
to  the  more  general  problem  of  thought,  of  intellectual  categories.  While 
the  author's  remarks  on  that  subject  are  not  extensive  nor  systematic, 
enough  is  said  before  the  volume  draws  to  a  close,  to  make  his  position 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  No  less  than  the  categories  of  religion  the 
categories  of  thought  are  of  social  origin.  The  importance  of  individual 
experience  and  of  tentative  generalizations  derived  therefrom  should 
not  be  underestimated,  but  isolated  individual  experience  lacks  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  the  notions  which  thus  arise  that  character  of 
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generality  and  imperativeness  which  distinguishes  the  mental  categories. 
Mana,  the  totemic  principle,  that  objectified  intuition  of  society,  is  the 
first  religious  force,  but  also  the  prototype  of  the  notion  of  force  in  general ; 
just  as  the  concept  of  soul,  the  active  element  in  man,  is,  as  shown,  of 
sodal  derivation.  Similarly  with  the  category  of  causality.  The  "will 
to  believe"  aspect  of  ritualistic  mentality,  as  manifested,  for  instance,  in 
the  intichiuma  ceremonies,  has  been  dwelt  on  at  length.  But  the  belief 
alone  is  not  suflident;  it  would,  at  best,  result  in  a  state  of  expectancy. 
The  rites  must  be  repeated  whenever  need  is  felt  of  them,  and  the  emo- 
tional attitude  must  be  supplemented  by  a  concept,  if  the  intichiuma  as 
a  method  of  constraining  or  assisting  nature  is  to  be  counted  on.  The 
concept  that  like  produces  like  becomes  a  fixed  mental  category,  and 
behind  it  is  a  social  mandate.  "The  imperatives  of  thought  seem  to 
constitute  but  another  aspect  of  the  imperatives  of  Will." 

The  notion  that  the  qualities  of  objects  can  be  communicated  to  their 
surroundings  by  a  process  of  propagation,  cannot  be  derived  from  daily 
experience,  for  the  phenomenon  in  question  does  not  occur  within  the 
domain  of  such  experience,  but  constitutes  a  peculiarity  of  the  religious 
worid.     ReUgious  forces,   qualities,    being   themselves   but   sublimated 
and  transformed  aspects  of  society,  are  not  derived  from  objects  but  super- 
added  upon  them.     The  intrinsic  virtues  of  the  carriers  of  religious  forces 
are  thus  indifferent,  and  the  most  insignificant  things  may  become  objects 
of  greatest  religious  import.     It  is  not  strange  that  sacredness  can  be 
commumcated  by  contagion  from  object  to  object  for  it  is  by  contagion 
that  sacredness  becomes  primarily  fixed  upon  objects.     Nor  is  this  con- 
tagiousness of  the  religious  irrational,  for  it  creates  bonds  and  relations 
between  objects,  beings,  actions,  otherwise  disparate,  and  thus  paves  the 
way  for  future  scientific  explanations.     What  was  heretofore  called  the 
cosmogony  of  totemism.  the  dassificatory  aspect  of  the  most  primitive 
religion,  thus  becomes  the  prototype  of  classification  in  general,  the  first 
source  of  the  notions  of  genus,  subordination,  coordination. 

The  mental  categories,  condudes  Durkheim,  are  not  merelv  instituted 
by  society,  but  they  are.  in  their  origin,  but  different  aspects  of  sodety 
The  category  of  genus  finds  its  beginning  in  the  concept  of  the  human 
group;  the  rhythm  of  sodal  life  is  at  the  basis  of  the  category  of  time- 
the  space  occupied  by  sodety  is  the  source  of  the  category  of  space-  the 
first  effiaent  force  is  the  collective  force  of  society,  bringing  in  its  wake 
the  category  of  causality.  The  category  of  totality,  finally,  can  only  be 
of  social  origin.  Sodety  alone  completdy  transcends  the  individual 
nses  above  all  particulars.     "  The  concept  of  Totality  is  but  the  abstract 
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form  of  the  concept  of  sodety:  Sodety  is  the  whole  which  comprises  all 
things,  the  ultimate  dass  which  embraces  all  other  classes." 

The  author's  attempt  to  derive  all  mental  categories  from  specific 
phases  of  sodal  life  which  have  become  conceptualized,  is  so  obviously 
artificial  and  one-sided  that  one  finds  it  hard  to  take  his  view  seriously, 
but  the  self-consistency  of  die  argument  and,  in  part,  its  brilliancy  compel 
one  to  do  so.     In  critidsm  we  must  repeat  the  argument  advanced  in 
another  connection  in  the  preceding  section:  in  so  far  as  Durkhdm's 
socially  determined  categories  presuppose  a  complex  and  definite  sodal 
system,  his  explanatory  attempts  wiU  fail,  wherever  such  a  system 
IS  not  available.    The  Eskimo,  for  example,  have  no  clans  nor  phratries 
nor  a  totemic  cosmogony  (for  tiiey  have  no  totems);  how  then  did  thdr 
mental  categories  originate,  or  is  tiie  concept  of  dassification  foreign  to 
the  Eskimo  mind?     Obviously,  there  must  be  other  sources  in  experience 
or  the  psychological  constitution  of  man  which  may  engender  mental 
categories;  and.  if  that  is  so.  we  may  no  longer  derive  such  categories 
from  the  social  setting,  even  when  tiie  necessary  complexity  and  de- 
finiteness  are  at  hand. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  origin  of  mental 
categories  is  an  eternally  recurring  event;  categories  come  into  bdng 
within  the  mental  world  of  every  single  individual.     We  may  thus  ob- 
serve that  the  categories  of  space,  time,  force,  causality,  arise  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  far  ahead  of  any  possible  influence  from  thdr  adult  surround- 
ings  by  way  of  conscious  or  even  deliberate  suggestion.     To  be  sure,  these 
categories  are,  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  not  strictiy  conceptualized  nor 
even  fully  within  the  light  of  consdousness,  but  thdr  presence  is  only  too 
apparent:  the  individual  experience  of  the  child  rapidly  supplements  the 
congenital  predisposition  of  the  mind.     Instructive  condusions,  bearing 
on  these  and  other  questions  of  epistemology,  could  be  drawn  from  a 
systematic  analysis  of  the  grammars  of  primitive  languages.     Grammar 
is  but  a  conceptual  shorthand  for  experience  and  the  means  by  which 
a  relativdy  unlimited  experience  is  squeezed  into  the  frame  of  a  strictiy 
limited  grammar  is  dassification.     Now.  whUe  the  psychic  processes 
underlying  grammatical  categories  fall  notoriously  bdow  the  level  of 
consdousness,  they  do  neverthdess  represent  the  deepest  and   most 
fundamental  tendencies  of  the  mind  which,  without  doubt,  provide  the 
foundation  for  later,  more  consdous  mental  efforts,  in  similar  directions. 
While  no  intensive  study  of  primitive  grammars,  from  the  above  point  of 
view,  has  as  yet  been  made,  enough  is  known  to  foresee  that  but  a  fraction 
of  the  categories  thus  revealed  will  prove  of  spedfically  sodal  derivation. 
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There  remains  another  equally  fundamental  criticism  to  be  made  of 
Durkheim's   doctrine.     As   we   have   seen,    the   author   maintains   that 
infectiousness  is  a  specifically  religious  phenomenon.     It  does  not  seem 
that  even  the  infectiousness  of  the  sacred  has  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  the  author.     For,  granting  that  sacredness  is  not  inherent  in 
objects  but  projected  into  them,  that  fact  would  not,  per  se,  explain  why 
sacredness  should  be  so  readily  communicable  from  object  to  object. 
The  Australian  is  not  aware  of  the  extraneous  character  of  the  sanctity 
of  things,  and  surely  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  believe  that  his 
consciousness  is  if  not  the  ultimate,  yet  the  proximate  source  of  that 
sanctity.     Hence,  the  infectiousness  of  the  sacred  remains,  from  that 
standpoint,  inexplicable.     Another  instance  of  the  psychologist's  fallacy! 
This,  however,  is  but  a  minor  point.     But  can  we  follow  the  author  in 
his  assertion  that  infectiousness  is  peculiar  to  the  sacred  and  that  the 
quality  is  foreign  to  experience  outside  of  the  religious  realm?     Assuredly 
not.     Daily  observation  brings  before  the  mind  of  the  savage  numerous 
instances  of  the  communicability  of  qualities.     Wet  comes  from  wet, 
and  cold  from  cold;  red  ochre  makes  things  red  and  so  does  blood,  while 
dirt  makes  them  dirty;  touching  rough  surfaces  brings  roughness  of  skin 
and  soreness;  intimate  contact  with  strongly  smelling  substances  com- 
municates  the  smell;  heat,   finally,   produces  heat— and  pain.     If  the 
sacred  is  infectious,  so  is  profane  nature,  and  the  mind  which  learns  from 
the  one  its  first  lesson  in  categorizing  can  learn  it  from  the  other  as  well. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  criticism  is  based  on  a  special  instance. 
It  must  now  be  generalized.     The  exclusive  emphasis  on  the  religious  and 
ultimately  on  the  social  as  the  source  of  the  fundamental  categories  of 
thought  is  unjustifiable  in  view  of  the  rich  variety  of  profane  experience 
which  is  amenable  to  like  conceptualization.     While  the  point,  when 
made  in  this  general  form,  is  faidy  obvious,  much  interesting  research 
work  in  this  neglected  field  of  primitive  mentality  remains  to  be  done. 
The  magico-religious  aspect  of  primitive  life  and  thought  has  for  years 
monopolized  our  attenrion  to  such  an  extent  that  the  less  picturesque  but 
no  less  real  concrete  experience  of  the  savage  has  remained  almost  com- 
pletely  in  the  background.     What  does  the  savage  know?  should  be  the 
question.     A  vast  store  of  data  is  available,  on  which  to  base  our  answer, 
and  more  can  be  procured. 

The  princip^al  criticisms  here  passed  on  Durkheim's  work  may  now 
be  summarized  as  follows:  — 

The  selection  of  Australia  as  the  practically  exclusive  source  of  infor- 
mation must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate,  in  view  of  the  imperfection  of 
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the  data.  The  charge  is  aggravated  through  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  regards  the  case  of  Australia  as  typical  and  tends  to  generalize 
from  it. 

The  Theory  of  Religion  is  deficient  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the  com- 
mingling in  one  definition  of  disparate  aspects  of  the  religious  complex 
Many  of  the  special  points  made  in  the  course  of  the  work  are  thus  pre- 
judged; the  individual  and  subjective  aspect  of  religion,  in  particular. 
thus  fails  to  receive  proper  attention. 

The  Theory  of  Totemism  suffers  from  the  disregard  of  the  ethnological 
point  of  view  which  forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  institution 
must  be  regarded  as  highly  complex  historically  and  psychologically. 
The  resulting  interpretation  of  the  totemic  complex,  while  giving  evidence 
of  Durkheim's  superior  psychological  insight  and  often  brilliant  argu- 
mentation, recalls  by  its  one-sidedness  and  artificiality  the  contributions 
to  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  classical  anthropologists. 

The  Theory  of  Social  Control  must  be  rejected  on  account  of  its 
underestimation  as  well  as  overestimation  of  the  social,  involving  a 
fundamental  misconception  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  individual  becomes,  in  Durkheim's  presentation, 
completely  absorbed  in  the  social;  society  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
conceived  as  a  historical  complex  but  as  a  sublimated  crowd. 

The  Theory  of  Ritual,  while  involving  much  true  insight,  is  narrowly 
behavioristic  and  rationalistic  and  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  direct  effect 
of  experience  upon  the  mind.  The  conception  of  the  subjective  side  of 
religion  as  an  after-thought,  consequent  upon  and  explanatory  of  action, 
must  be  vigorously  rejected. 

The  Theory  of  Thought,  finally,  suffers  from  an  exclusive  emphasis 
on  socio-religious  experiences  as  the  sources  of  mental  categories,  to  the 
all  but  complete  exclusion  of  the  profane  experience  of  the  savage  and 
the  resulting  knowledge  of  the  concrete  facts  and  processes  in  Nature. 

Thus  the  central  thesis  of  the  book  that  the  fundamental  reality 
underlying  religion  is  society,  must  be  regarded  as  unproved. 

A.  A.  GOLDENWEISER 

AFRICA 

Esquisse  eti^nologique  des  principales  populatwns  de  V  Afrique  equatoriale 
frangaiseS^.  Poutrin.     Paris:  Masson  eKCp8fi9i4.     8°,  pp.  129. 

One  of  jmeSnost  important  studies  of  AmcEhi^ethnography  so  far 


made  is  this  esquisse  ethnologique  of  Dr  Poutrin,  published  by  the  Societe 
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THE  OMEN  ANIMALS  OF  SAEAWAK. 


By  a.  C.  HADDON,  F.R.S., 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  cult  of  the  omen  animals  is  of  such  importance  in  the  daily 
life  of  most  of  the  tribes  of  Borneo  that  it  is  desirable  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  it  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  studying  it  at  first  hand. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  J.  Perhamhas  given  a  full  account  of  the 
Iban  or  Sea  Dayak  religion  in  the  ^Journal  of  the  Straits  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society'  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  8),  which  has  been  re- 
printed by  Ling  Both  in  his  book,  ^The  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  British 
North  Borneo/  Mr.  Ling  Roth  has  also  compiled  some  other  scattered 
references  on  omens  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  221-231).  Although  the  following 
notes  are  very  imperfect,  they  contain  some  new  facts  derived  from  Dr. 
C.  Hose,  and  also,  thanks  to  information  derived  from  Dr.  Hose,  I 
am  able  for  the  first  time  to  give  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  omen 
animals  of  Sarawak,  with  their  scientific  names.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  abstracting  the  following  account  of  the  way  in  which 
birds  are  ^used,'  as  the  Ibans  say,  from  Archdeacon  Perham's  most 
valuable  papers,  as  it  is  the  best  description  known  to  me  of  what  is  of 
daily  occurrence  in  Borneo : 

The  yearly  rice  fanning  is  a  matter  of  much  ceremony  as  well  as  of  labor 
with  the  Dayaks,  and  must  be  inaugurated  with  proper  omens.     Some  man 
who  is  successful  with  his  padi  will  be  the  augur  and  undertake  to  obtain 
omens   for   a  certain   area  of  land,  which   others  besides   himself   will   farm. 
Some  time  before  the  Pleiades  are  sufficiently  high  above  the  horizon  to  warrant 
the  clearing  the  grounds  of  jungle  or  grass,  the  man  sets  about  his  work.     He 
will  have  to  hear  the  nendak   (Cittocincla  suavis)   on  the  left,  the  katupong 
(Sasia    abnormis)   on    the  left,  the    hurong  malam   (a  locust)   and  the  heragai 
(Harpactes  duvauceli)  on  the  left,  and  in  the  order  I  have  written  them.     Aa 
soon  as  he  has  heard  the  nendak,  he  will  break  off  a  twig  of  anything  growing 
near  and  take  it  home  and  put  it  in  a  safe  place.     But  it  may  happen  that 
some  other  omen  bird,  or  creature,  is  the  first  to  make  itself  heard  or  seen,  and 
in  that  case  the  day's  proceeding  is  vitiated;    he  must  give  the  matter  up,  re- 
turn and  try  his  chance  another  day;    and  thus  sometimes  three  or  four  days 
are  gone  before  he  has  obtained  his  first  omen.     When  he  has  heard  the  nendak, 
he  will  then  go  to  listen  for  the  katupong  and  the  rest,  but  with  the  same 
liability  to  delays;    and  it  may  possibly  require  a  month  to  obtain  all  those 
augural  predictions,  which  are  to  give  them  confidence  in  the  result  of  their 
labors.     The  augur  has  now  the  same  number  of  twigs  and  sticks  as  birds  he 
has  heard,  and  he  takes  these  to  the  land  selected  for  farming  and  puts  them 
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Doubtless,  local  oscillations  in  coast  lines  have  taken  place  and  are 
even  in  operation  at  present,  but  the  time  has  passed  when  a  dance  of 
continents  can  he  invoked  to  explain  anomalies  in  animal  disfribution. 
Most  of  these  wnl  be  found  to  have  simple  causes,  wh^  we  know 
enough  of  the  facts\n  the  case  to  justify  a  hypothesis. 

The  laws  governujg  animal  distribution  are  reduci^  to  three  very 
simple  propositions: 

Every  species  of  animal  is  found  in  every  part^f  the  earth  having 
conditions  fit  for  its  existence,  unless 

(a)  Its  individuals  hav^^  been  unable  to  rea^  the  region  in  question 
through  barriers  of  some  sort, 

(h)  Having  reached  the  re^on,  the  speciei^  is  unable  to  maintain  itself 
through  lack  of  capacity  for  adaptation,  thrcnigh  severity  of  competition  with 
other  forms,  or  through  destructiveSconditio^  of  environment,  or  else, 

(c)  Having  entered  and  maintained  ijk^elf,  it  has  become  so  altered  in  the 
process  of  adaptation  as  to  become  a  sroje^ies  distinct  from  the  parent  type. 

In  general,  the  diflferent  type^  ot^  fishes  are  most  specialized  along 
equatorial  shores.  The  processes  of  ij^ange  through  natural  selection 
take  place  most  rapidly  there  and  produce  more  far-reaching  modifi- 
cations. The  coral  reefs  of  the  tropic^,  are  the  centers  of  fish-life, 
corresponding  in  fish  economy  to  the  cities  in  human  affairs.  The 
fresh  water,  the  Arctic  waters,  the  deep  sea\nd  the  open  sea  represent 
ichthyic  backwoods — regions  where  change  goiss  on  more  slowly  and  in 
which  archaic  types  survive.  \ 

The  study  in  detail  of  the  distribution  of  the  fishes  of  the  tropics, 
is  most  instructive.  The  study  of  the  origin  of  the  fish  groups  of  Japan 
aftords  a  fascinating  introduction  to  its  multifarious  problems. 
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in  the  ground,  says  a  short  form  of  address  to  the  birds  and  Pulang  Gana 
(the  tutelary  deity  of  the  soil,  and  the  spirit  presiding  over  the  whole  work 
of  rice  farming),  cuts  a  little  pass  or  jungle  with  his  parang  and  returns. 
The  magic  virtue  of  the  birds  has  been  conveyed  to  the  land. 

For  house-building  the  same  birds  are  to  be  obtained  and  in  the  same 
way.  But  for  a  war  expedition,  birds  on  the  right  hand  are  required,  except 
the  ncndak,  which,  if  it  make  a  certain  peculiar  call,  can  be  admitted  on  the 
left. 

These  birds  can  be  bad  omens  as  well  as  good.  If  heard  on  the  wrong 
side,  if  in  the  wrong  order,  if  the  note  or  call  be  of  the  wrong  kind,  the  matter 
in  hand  must  be  postponed,  or  abandoned  altogether;  unless  a  conjunction 
of  subsequent  good  omens  occur,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  old  experts,  can 
overbear  the  preceding  bad  ones.  Hence,  in  practice,  this  birding  becomes  a 
most  involved  matter,  because  the  birds  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  heard  in 
straightforward  orthodox  succession.  After  all,  it  is  only  a  balance  of  prob- 
abilities; for  it  is  seldom  that  Dayak  patience  is  equal  to  waiting  till  the  omens 
occur,  according  to  the  standard  theory. 

These  are  the  inaugurating  omens  sought  in  order  to  strike  a  line  of  good 
luck,  to  render  the  commencement  of  an  undertaking  auspicious.  The  contin- 
uance of  good  fortune  must  be  carried  on  by  omen  influence  to  the  end. 

When  any  of  these  omens,  either  of  bird,  beast  or  insect,  are  heard,  or  seen 
by  the  Dayak  on  his  way  to  the  padi  lands,  he  supposes  they  foretell  either 
good  or  ill  to  himself  or  to  the  farm;  and  in  some  cases  he  will  turn  back 
and  wait  for  the  following  day  before  proceeding  again.  The  nendak  is  gen- 
erally good,  so  is  the  katupong,  on  the  right  or  left,  but  the  papau  (Harpactes 
diardi)  is  of  evil  omen,  and  the  man  must  beat  a  retreat.  A  heragai  heard 
once  or  twice  matters  not;  but  if  often,  a  day's  rest  is  necessary.  The  mhuas 
(Carcineutes  melanops)  on  the  right  is  wrong,  and  sometimes  it  portends  so 
much  blight  and  destruction  that  the  victim  must  rest  five  days.  The  'shout' 
of  the  kutok  (Lepocestes  porphyomelas )  is  evil,  and  that  of  the  katupong  so 
bad  that  it  requires  three  days'  absence  from  the  farm  to  allow  the  evil  to  pass 
away;  and  even  then  a  heragai  must  be  heard  before  commencing  work.  The 
heragai  is  a  doctor  among  birds.  If  the  cry  of  a  deer,  a  pelandok  (Tragulus), 
be  heard,  or  if  a  rat  crosses  the  path  before  you  on  your  way  to  the  farm,  a 
day's  rest  is  necessary ;  or  you  will  cut  yourself,  get  ill  or  suflfer  by  failure  of 
the  crops.  When  a  good  omen  is  heard,  one  which  is  supposed  to  foretell  a 
plentiful  harvest,  you  must  go  on  the  farm  and  do  some  trifling  work  by  way 
of  'leasing  the  work  of  your  hands'  there,  and  then  return;  in  this  way  you 
clench  the  foreshadowed  luck,  and  at  the  same  time  reverence  the  spirit  which 
promises  it.  And  should  a  deer,  or  pelandok  come  out  of  the  jungle  and  on  to 
the  farm  when  you  are  working  there,  it  means  that  customers  will  come  to 
buy  the  corn  and  that  therefore  there  will  be  corn  for  them  to  buy.  This  is 
the  best  omen  they  can  have,  and  they  honor  it  by  resting  from  work  for  three 

days. 

But  the  worst  of  all  omens  is  a  dead  beast  of  any  kind,  especially  those 
included  in  the  omen  list,  found  anywhere  on  the  farm.  It  infuses  a  deadly 
poison  into  the  whole  crop  and  will  kill  some  one  or  other  of  the  owner's  family 
within  a  year.  When  this  terrible  thing  happens  they  test  the  omen  by 
killing  a  pig  and  divining  from  the  appearance  of  the  liver  immediately  after 
death.  If  the  prediction  of  the  omen  be  strengthened,  all  the  rice  grown  on 
that  ground  must  be  sold;  and,  if  necessary,  other  rice  bought  for  their  own 
consumption.     Other  people  may  eat  it,  for  the  omen  only  affects  those  at 
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whom  it  is  directly  pointed.    A  swarm  of  bees  lighting  on  the  farm  is  an 
equally  dreadful  matter. 

The  'barking'  deer  (Cervulus  muntjac)  is  very  important  as  an 
omen  to  all  peoples,  but  least  so  to  the  Ibans.  The  bark  of  this 
deer  prevents  people  from  continuing  their  journey,  and  even  divorces 
people  who  are  newly  married. 

The  little  chevrotains,  'planok'  or  'plandok'  (Tragulus  napu  and 
T.  jav aniens),  have  the  same  function  as  the  muntjac,  so  far  as  a 
journey  is  concerned,  but  otherwise  they  are  not  very  important. 

The  Eev.  W.  Chahners  says :  "If  the  cries  of  any  of  the  three  kinds 
of  deer  found  in  Sarawak  be  heard  when  starting  on  a  journey,  or 
when  going  to  consult  the  birds  by  day  or  by  night,  it  is  a  sign  that 
if  the  matter  in  hand  be  followed  up  sickness  will  be  the  result. 
Also,  if  a  newly  married  couple  hear  them  at  night,  they  must  be 
divorced,  as,  if  this  be  not  done,  the  death  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom 
will  ensue.  I  myself  have  known  instances  of  this  omen  causing  a 
divorce,  and  I  must  say  the  separation  has  always  been  borne  most  phil- 
osophically by  the  parties  most  concerned;  in  fact,  the  morning  of  one 
of  these  divorces  I  remember  seeing  an  ex-bridegroom  working  hard  at 
shaping  some  ornamental  brass-work,  which  Dayak  women  are  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  round  their  waists,  and  he  said  that  he  intended  to 
bestow  it  on  a  certain  damsel  whom  he  had  in  his  eye  for  a  new  wife." 

Sir  Spencer  St.  John  writes:  ''To  hear  the  cry  of  a  deer  is  at  all 
times  unlucky,  and  to  prevent  the  sound  reaching  their  ears  during  a 
marriage  procession,  gong  and  drums  are  loudly  beaten.  On  the  way 
to  their  farms,  should  the  unlucky  omen  be  heard,  they  will  return 
home  and  do  no  more  work  for  a  day.'' 

A  Malay  told  me :  If  a  Sarawak  Malay  was  striking  a  light  in  the 
evening  in  his  house  and  a  plandok  made  a  noise  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  family  would  have  to  leave  the  house  for  three  days.  Should 
they  not  do  so,  the  house  would  catch  fire  and  be  burned  down  or  sick- 
ness or  other  calamity  would  overtake  them. 

On  the  second  day  of  one  of  Dr.  Hose's  journeys  through  the  jungle, 
the  chief  who  was  with  him  saw  a  plandok  rush  across  the  path.  Hose 
being  behind,  did  not  observe  it,  but  he  saw  all  his  party  sitting  on  a  log, 
and  the  chief  informed  Hose  that  he  could  not  proceed  that  day,  as  his 
'legs  were  tied  up.'  This  was  most  inconvenient,  as  Hose  was  in  a 
hurry,  but  the  men  would  not  go  on.  Hose  freely  took  upon  himself  all 
the  responsibility  and  said  he  would  go  first  and  would  explain  to  the 
plandok  that  he  was  the  person  in  fault.  The  chief  would  not  agree 
even  to  this,  and  did  not  budge,  but  said  he  would  follow  the  next  day. 
Hose  went  on  with  some  of  the  men  as  far  as  he  could  get  and  camped. 
-    Kext  day  the  chief  caught  Hose  up  at  noon  and  appeared  very  much 
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surprised  that  no  harm  had  befallen  him.     Hoee  diaffed  him  aboat  hi 
legs  and  was  'pleased  to  see  that  they  had  become  untied  V 

The  small  viverrine  carnivore  (Arctogdle  leucotis)  is  one  of  Uie 
most  important  omens  for  Kenyahs  and  Kayans,  who,  howeTer,  have 
a  particular  dread  of  coming  into  contact  with  it  Lest  it  shonld  pro- 
duce sickness,  they  will  never  even  touch  a  piece  of  its  dried  skin.  It 
is  not  an  omen  for  the  Ibans,  nor  for  the  Funsns,  wiio  ercn  kill 
and  eat  it.  After  having  obtained  other  omens^  the  Kajans  are  glad 
to  see  the  munin,  as  it  is  useful  in  conjunction  with  other  omens,  but 
they  do  not  like  to  hear  it  squealing. 

The  screeching  of  the  large  hawk  (Haliaglwr  mtermedims),  which 
is  closely  allied  to  or  a  sub-species  of  the  Brahminy  kite  (H.  wdus), 
is  a  cautionary  sign  with  the  Kayans,  and  though  it  is  not  in  itedf  a 
bad  sign,  they  will  generally  return  home  from  any  cnierpriae  on  hear- 
ing it,  if  they  were  still  taking  omens,  or^  at  all  events  fliey  win  re- 
main where  they  are  for  a  day.  What  the  Kayans  and  Kenyahs  most 
desire  when  ^owning'  a  hawk  is  to  see  it  skim  silently,  withont  moTing 
its  wings,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Any  other  action  than  Uns, 
such  as  a  swoop  down  or  continued  flapping  of  the  wings,  is  considered 
unfavorable.  Something  bad  is  going  to  take  place;  they  do  not  know 
.what  it  may  be  or  to  whom  it  will  happen,  and  one  who  sees  the  hawk 
do  this  turns  away  his  face  or  retires  to  some  place  ont  of  the  sight  of 
the  hawk,  lest,  on  being  observed,  he  shonld  be  the  one  on  whcnn  the 
misfortune  will  fall.  On  such  an  occasion  no  one  speaks  a  wend,  and 
all  return  into  the  house  and  wait  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hoar. 
If  they  are  very  anxious  to  go  on  again  that  day,  they  slip  quietly  ont 
of  the  house,  so  that  the  hawk  may  not  see  them,  get  into  their  boatB 
and  start  on  their  journey. 

If  the  hawk  appears  on  the  wrong  side  when  men  are  paddling,  a 
few  days  away  from  home  and  nearing  another  Tillage,  they  immedi- 
ately turn  the  boat  right  round,  pull  to  the  bank  and  light  a  fiie.  By 
turning  round  they  put  the  hawk  on  the  right  side,  and,  being  iwtifffiH 
in  their  own  minds,  they  proceed  on  their  jonmey  as  before. 

The  hawk,  or,  as  the  Ibans  call  it,  Sengalong  Bnrong,  is  a  Terj 
important  being.  The  little  woodpecker  (Sasia  dbnarmis),  'Katnpong' 
is  his  son-in-law,  being  married  to  Dara  Inchin  Temaga  Indn  Monkok 
Chilebok  China,  a  poetical  hantu,  who  mentions  in  her  songs  the 
names  of  all  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  their  order  from  Sarawak 
Biver  to  some  distance  up  the  coast.  (This  is  probably  the  remnant  of 
a  migration  saga.)  The  smallest  of  the  trogons,  Harpactes  duvauceli, 
T>eragi,'  also  married  another  daughter  of  Sengalong  Bnrong. 

Although  this  is  the  most  important  of  any  Iban  omen  bird, 
it  is  his  sons-in-law  that  are  most  used.  Food  is  offered  to  Sengalong 
Burong.       , 
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I  believe  that  other  large  hawk-like  birds  are  used  as  omens.  The 
Brahminy  Kite  is  popularly  supposed  in  India  to  be  the  sacred  Qaruda, 
the  mythical  bird,  half  eagle  and  half  man,  which,  in  Hindu  mythology, 
is  the  V ah  ana,  or  vehicle  of  Vishnu.  Whenever  Bengali  children  see 
one  of  these  birds  they  cry  out: 

Let   drinking  vessels   and   cups   be   given  to   the   Shankar    Chil    (Brahminy 

Kite), 
But  let  the  Common  Kite  get  a  kick  on  its  face. 

There  is  a  kingfisher  that  lives  in  the  jungle  (Cardneutes  melanops) 
which  is  not  a  particularly  lucky  bird.  If,  when  they  are  making  a  trap, 
the  Ibans  hear  the  long,  mournful  whistle  of  the  'Membuas,'  they 
know  that,  although  the  trap  will  catch  things,  it  will  only  be  after  an 
interval  of  ten  to  fourteen  days  that  they  wiU  have  any  luck.  On  other 
occasions  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  catch  little  partridges,  such  as 
Rollulus  rouloul,  directly  they  have  set  up  the  trap,  but  often,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  will  be  a  day  before  they  catch  anything. 

The  Kenyahs  apparently  dislike  this  bird,  which  they  call  'asi,'  as 
it  is  not  very  favorable ;  in  fact,  they  would  rather  not  see  it. 

The  white-crested  hombill  (Berenicomis  comatus),  which  has  a 
moderate-sized  black-keeled  casque  on  its  beak  and  bare  blue  orbits  and 
throat,  is  an  omen  that  is  sought  for  by  Kenyahs  and  Kayans,  particu- 
larly by  the  latter,  when  felling  jungle  for  planting  and  when  going  on 
the  war-path.  The  Kenyahs  use  it  slightly,  and  the  Ibans  not  at 
all ;  it  is,  in  any  case,  an  omen  bird  of  secondary  importance. 

The  trogon,  called  by  the  Ibans  Tapau'  (Harpactes  diardi), 
is  particularly  useful  to  these  people  when  hunting  in  the  jungle  for 
deer,  pigs,  etc.,  as  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  will  obtain  something  that 
day ;  the  bird's  note  of  Tau,  pan,  pau,'  infuses  fresh  energy  into  them. 
Supposing  some  Ibans  were  making  a  spring-trap  (panjok),  the 
moment  one  of  them  heard  the  cry  of  the  Taupau'  or  'Beragai' 
(E.  duvauceli),  he  would  at  once  snap  off  or  cut  off  a  small  twig  with 
a  parang ;  the  small  piece  of  wood  then  cut  or  broken  off  is  used  for  the 
release  of  the  trap;  lie  man  would  at  the  same  time' remark  to  the  bird, 

*Here  we  are.' 

Other  tribes  such  as  the  Kenyahs  and  Punans  use  Harpactes 
diardi  as  an  omen,  but  it  is  not  an  important  one.  E,  duvauceli,  on 
the  contrary,  is  of  very  considerable  importance  to  the  Kenyahs  when 
going  on  the  war-path,  it  being  one  of  the  omens  of  which  it  is  impera- 
tive to  obtain  a  sight  or  hearing.  E.  hasuniba  is  employed  indiffer- 
ently with  E.  diardi. 

Lepocestes  porphyromelas  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  omen 
birds,  as  it  makes  two  perfectly  distinct  notes,  one  of  which  is  favorable 
and  the  other  unfavorable.     On  a  rainy  day  it  calls  ^tok,  tok,  tok,'  but 


when  the  sun  comes  out  it  bursts  into  long  "kieng,  Heng' ;  'tok*  is  bad, 

but  Trieng'  is  good. 

When  a  Kenyah  hears  the  'tok*  cry,  he  immediately  stops,  lights 
a  fire  and  takes  the  usual  precautions  in  talking  to  it  He  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  the  same  bird  makes  the  two  notes,  and  he  waits  for 
the  Trieng.'  His  explanation  is  that  whrai  the  bird  calls  Hok"  it  is  angry, 
and  that  it  is  in  a  good  temper  when  it  sings  'kieng,'  and  therefore  it  is 
well  not  to  go  amtrariwise  to  the  omen.  The  Ibans  behave  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  Kenyahs  r^ard  it  as  a  bird  of  warning,  but  not 
one  that  assists  in  getting  anything.  If  a  man  was  doing  anything  with 
a  parang,  knife  or  other  sharp-edged  tool  and  heard  even  a  Tdeng,'  he 
would  probably  desist  from  further  use  of  it  for  that  day. 

The  littie  woodpecker  (Sasia  dbnormis)  is  in  high  favor  among  the 
Ibans;  in  fact,  they  consider  it  most  important,  as  he  represents 
his  father-in-law,  'Sengalong  Burong.'  The  'Katupong'  appears  to  pro- 
duce whatever  result  they  require.  It  is  of  less  importance  with  other 
peoples  of  Sarawak. 

Mr.  Crossland  informs  us  if  a  katnpong  enters  a  house  at  one  end 
and  flies  out  the  other,  men  and  women  snatch  up  a  few  necessaries, 
such  as  mats  and  rice,  and  stampede,  leaving  everything  unsecured  and 
the  doors  unfastened.  If  any  one  approaches  the  house  at  night,  he  will 
see  large  and  shadowy  demons  chasing  each  other  through  it,  and  hear 
their  unintelligible  talk.  After  awhile  the  people  return  and  erect  the 
ladder  they  have  overthrown,  and  the  women  sprinkle  the  house  with 

water  'to  cool  it.' 

A  kind  of  thrush  (Cittodncla  stuwis)  is  particularly  useful  to  the 
Ibans  when  looking  few  gutta  or  other  jungle  produce.  'Nendak' 
is  a  good  bird  too  for  them  to  own,  as  it  is  a  Burong  chelap,  and,  on 
hearing  it,  they  would  not  be  afraid  of  any  sickness. 

Before  starting  on  a  gutta  expedition,  they  would  require  to  see 
something  before  "beragai'  (Earpactes  duvauceli),  as  this  is  a  ^burong 
tampak,'  that  is,  an  omen  animal  that  is  potent  for  hunting.  What  they 
like  is:  First,  to  get  "nendak,*  then  wait  three  days  while  they  are 
owning  it,  finally  to  get  ^hersgsa'  on  the  righi  This  combination  sig- 
nifies certain  success;  not  only  would  they  find  gutta,  but  would  obtain 
plenty  of  it,  and  no  harm  or  rickness  would  befall  them.  If,  however, 
they  went  for  gutta  on  'beragai'  alone,  and  that,  perhaps,  appeared  on 
the  left,  they  would  obtain  a  fair  amount  of  gutta,  but  they  would  stand 
a  good  chance  of  some  misfortune  happening  to  them,  and  one  of 
their  party  might  fall  sick,  or  even  die. 

The  Tailor  bird  (Orthotomus  cineraceus),  although  employed  by 
Ibans  only,  is  of  very  littie  use,  as  it  is  only  a  secondary  burong. 
It  may  be  employed  as  an  additional  argument  when  deciding  for 
'Selam,'  or  trial  by  the  water  ordeaL    This  consists  in  the  two  dispu- 
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tants  putting  their  heads  under  water,  and  the  one  who  has  the  most 
staying  power  having  right  on  his  side. 

The  Bomean  shrike  (Platylophus  coronaius),  which  has  an  erectile 
crest  of  long  and  broad  feathers  on  its  head,  is  used  by  the  Ibans 
as  a  weather  prophet  on  account  of  its  unerring  faculty  of  foreteUing 
a  storm,  for  whenever  its  whistle  is  heard,  rain  is  always  to  be  expected. 
It  is  very  important  for  Kenyahs  and  Kayans  in  connection  with  tilling 
farms.    When  Kayans  are  clearing  any  undergrowth  for  a  farm,  after 
having  offered  to  'Niho'  (Haiiastur  intermedius)  and  other  omen  ani- 
mals, it  is  desirable  that  they  should  hear  'pajan,'  the  shrike,  for  then 
they  know  they  will  get  plenty  of  padi  of  good  quaUty,  but  there  will  be 
a  good  deal  of  hard  work,  and  possibly  a  considerable  amount  of  sickness 
and  cuts  and  wounds.    If  they  procure  this  omen,  they  take  the  precau- 
tion of  building  very  substantial  granaries. 

Three  species  of  Sun  birds  (Arachnothera  longirostris,  A.  modesta 
and  A.  chrysogenys)  are  very  important  to  Kayans,  Kenyahs  and  Pu- 
nans.    Any  of  these  species  is  used  impartiaUy,  and  they  bear  the  name 

of  'Sif  or  Isit.' 

The  *Sif  is  always  the  first  bird  to  look  for  when  undertaking  any- 
thing—fortunately,  an  individual  of  one  of  the  three  species  is  almost 
always  to  be  seen  crossing  the  river.  It  is  one  of  the  least  important 
omen  birds  with  the  Ibans.  When  Kayans,  Punas  and  Melanaus 
go  in  search  of  camphor,  it  is  first  necessary  to  see  a  'Sit'  fly  from  right 
to  left,  and  then  from  left  to  right.  A  Melanau,  who  is  intending  to 
start  on  such  an  expedition,  sits  in  the  bow  of  his  boat  and  chants: 

«0  ffit.  Sit,  ta-an,  Kripan  murip,  Sit, 
Ano  aenigo  akaa,  ano  napan  akau. 
Oh!    Sit,  St,  on  the  right,  give  me  long  life.  Sit, 
Help  me  to  obtain  what  I  require,  make  me  ploitj  of  that  for  which  I  am 

looking.'' 

An  allied  bird,  Anthreptes  tnaUccensis,  is  commonly  mistaken  by 
Kayans,  but  by  them  only,  for  Arachnothera  longirostris.  They  use  it 
as  an  omen  bird,  but  it  is  not  so  used  by  the  Kenyahs,  by  whom  it  is 

called  Ifanok  Obah.' 

All  the  omen  snakes  are  bad  omens,  and  in  the  case  of  a  Kayan  see- 
ing *batang  lima'  (Simotes  octolineatus),  he  will  endeavor  to  kill  it  and, 
if  successful,  no  evil  will  follow ;  should  he  fail  to  kill  it,  then  look  out.' 

I  believe  that  the  Ibans  pay  some  regard  to  'Sawa,'  a  large 
python  (Python  reticulatus)  and  to  'Tuchok,'  a  kind  of  Gecko  (Ptycho- 
zoon  homdlocephalum),  and  to  'Brinkian,'  another  kind  of  Gecko;  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  these  are,  strictly  speaking,  omen  animals. 

The  omen  padi-bug,  'turok  parai'  (Chrysocoris  eques)  is  only  of 
importance,  and  that  to  Kenyahs  alone,  because  it  injures  the  crops. 
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The  bee  Ttfanyi^  (Melipona  vidua)  is  an  Iban  omen  only.  If  a 
swarm  of  bees  settled  underneath  a  house  that  had  recently  been  built, 
it  would  be  considered  a  bad  sign,  and  probably  it  would  be  necessary 
to  destroy  that  particular  section  of  the  house  or  to  leave  the  house 
altogether. 

Many  Land  Dayaks,  on  the  contrary,  keep  bees  in  their  houses,  and 
among  most  of  the  peoples  of  Borneo,  including  the  Ibans,  it  is 
most  lucky  in  planting  time  to  dream  of  an  abxmdance  of  bees. 

There  are  other  creatures  whose  appearance,  cry  or  movements  may 
signify  good  or  bad  luck  which  are  not  omen  animals  (t.  e.,  Tburong^  or 
'aman^),  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  For  example,  the  hawk  owl 
(Ninax  scutulata)  makes  a  melancholy  cry  at  night,  on  account  of 
which  it  is  very  much  disliked  by  the  natives,  who  regard  it  as  a  fore- 
teller of  death.  Its  native  name  is  Tongok.^  If  the  Malay  bear  (Helir 
arctos  MaJayanus)  climbs  into  an  Iban^s  house,  it  is  a  bad  sign,  and  tht 
house  would  have  to  be  pulled  down. 

According  to  Perham :  'T[n  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  origin  of 
this  system  of  T)irding,^  some  Dayaks  have  given  the  following:  In 
early  times  the  ancestors  of  the  Malays  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Dayak 
had,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  swim  across  a  river.  Both  had  books. 
The  Malay  tied  his  firmly  in  his  turban,  kept  his  head  well  out  of  water, 
and  reached  the  opposite  bank  with  his  book  intact  and  dry.  The 
Dayak,  less  wise,  fastened  his  to  the  end  of  his  waist-cloth,  and  the 
current  washed  it  away.  But  the  fates  intervened  to  supply  the  loss 
and  gave  the  Dayak  this  system  of  omens  as  a  substitute  for  the  book.'^ 

Another  story  relates  the  following : 

Some  Dayaks  in  the  Batang  Lupar  made  a  great  feast  and  invited  many 
guests.  When  everything  was  ready  and  arrivals  expected,  a  tramp  and  hum, 
as  of  a  great  company  of  people,  was  heard  close  to  the  village.  The  hosts, 
thinking  it  to  be  the  invited  friends,  went  forth  to  meet  them  with  meat  and 
drink,  but  found,  with  some  surprise,  they  were  all  utter  strangers.  However, 
without  any  questioning,  they  received  them  with  due  honor  and  gave  them  all 
the  hospitalities  of  the  occasion.  When  the  time  of  departing  came,  they  asked 
the  strange  visitors  who  they  were  and  from  whence,  and  received  something 
like  the  following  reply  from  the  chief:  I  am  Sengalong  Burong,  and  these 
arc  my  sons-in-law  and  other  friends.  When  you  hear  the  voices  of  the  birds 
(giving  their  names),  know  that  you  hear  us,  for  they  are  our  deputies  in  this 
lower  world.'  Thereupon  the  Dayaks  discovered  they  had  been  entertaining 
spirits  unawares,  and  received  as  reward  of  their  hospitality  the  knowledge  of 
the  omen  system. 

Archdeacon  Perham  is  perfectly  right  in  his  statement  that : 

"The  sacredness  of  the  omen  birds  is  thus  explained:  They  are  forms  of 
animal  life  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  certain  invisible  beings  above,  and  bear- 
ing their  names;  so  that  when  a  Dayak  hears  a  'Beragai,'  for  instance,  it  is 
really  the  voice  of  'Beragai,'  the  son-in-law  of  Sengalong  Burong;  nay,  more. 
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the  assenting  nod  or  dissenting  frown  of  the  great  spirit  himself.  .  .  . 
•These  birds/  says  Sengalong  Burong,  'possess  my  mind  and  spirit,  and  repre- 
sent me  in  the  lower  world.  When  you  hear  them,  remember  it  is  I  who 
Bpcak  for  encouragement  or  for  warning.'  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  bird-culters 
ill  like  that  of  all  other  rites:  to  secure  good  crops,  freedom  from  accidents 
and  falls  and  disease,  victory  in  war,  profit  in  exchange  and  trade,  skill  in 
discourse  and  cleverness  in  all  native  craft." 

We  know  that  such  very  distinct  peoples  in  Sarawak  alone,  as  the 
IbanB  (Sea  Dayaks),  Land  Dayaks,  Muruts,  Punans,  Kayans  and 
Kenyahs,  pay  attention  to  omen  animals  and,  in  most  cases,  to  the  same 
animals.  This  points  to  a  common  origin  of  the  cult,  for  in  some  cases 
there  is  no  specially  obvious  reason  why  that  particular  species  of  ani- 
mal should  have  been  selected.  In  the  three  last  mentioned  peoples  the 
names  of  the  omen  animals  are  practically  similar,  but  many  of  the 

Iban  names  are  different. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  cult  is  indigenous  to  Borneo; 
it  is  probable  that  a  cult  of  omen  animals  formed  part  of  the  funda- 
mental religious  equipment  of  the  Ibans  before  they  migrated  to 
Borneo,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  the  Ibans  have  borrowed  some- 
what from  neighboring  indigenous  tribes.  Much  more  information 
must  be  obtained  before  a  satisfactory  history  of  this  cult  can  be  written. 
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GAME    TOTEMS    AMONG    THE    NORTHEASTERN 

ALGONKIANS» 

By  frank  G.  speck 

THE  fundamental  concepts  of  the  totemic  complex  are  being 
constantly  revised  by  critics  who  are  now  devoting  much 
attention  to  the  uncertain  phenomena  of  totemism  as  well 
as  to  the  main  theme  itself.  Indeed  through  the  investigations 
of  certain  phenomena,  which  seem  at  first  to  be  totemic  only  by 
allowance,  results  may  be  expected  which  will  be  useful  in  the 
process  of  interpretation.  Accordingly  in  culture  groups  where 
organic  totemism  in  its  accepted  sense  is  not  a  prominent  feature 
of  social  life,  where  society  seems  to  be  loosely  organized,  we  may 
look  for  some  principles  which  may  help  us  to  understand  what 
social  factors  are  actually  present  when  totemism  in  its  more 
pronounced  form  is  not. 

In  the  region  touched  by  the  investigations  to  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper,  there  are  no  evidences  of  a  clan  or  gentile 
organization.     The  social  unit  appears  to  be  what  I  have  termed 
in  general  the  territorial  family  group,  an  institution  which  is 
fundamental  throughout  the  entire  region  occupied  by  the  tribes 
of  the  Wabanaki  group  and  the  populations  north  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.     It  may  be  advisable  at  this  point  to  mention 
that  Morgan,  through  not  being  intimate  enough  with  the  ethnology 
of  this  region  and  no  doubt  also  through  his  eagerness  to  find 
social  institutions  corroborating  his  general  hypothesis,  mistook, 
I  believe,  the  family  groups  with  animal  names  for  gentile  groups. 
By  disposing  of  this  the  only  claim  put  forth  to  show  the  existence 
of  the  gens  in  the  Northeast  we  find  no  other  references  in  the  early 
literature  of  the  region  to  indicate  seriously  that  any  type  of  society 
did  prevail  here  other  than  what  modern  investigation  discloses. 
The  family  unit  accordingly,  as  I  have  assumed  in  several  previous 
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papers  from  investigations  in  the  social  life  of  a  number  of  northern 
tribes,  is  with  little  doubt  not  only  the  most  ancient  social  grouping 
in  this  area  but  it  was  probably  also  the  original  characteristic 
one  among  the  Algonkians. 

Since  it  seems  that  the  weaker  manifestations  of  the 
totemic  concept  are  calling  for  more  intensive  study,  as  Dr.  Boas 
himself  points  out  in  the  latest  word  on  this  subject,^  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  customs  which  form  the  totemic  composite  is  often 
quite  pronounced  and  the  association  of  the  elements  themselves 
often  quite  artificial.  Our  data  afTord  an  instance  of  this.  In  our 
search  for  the  separate  historical  or  psychological  sources  which 
are  now  generally  understood  to  compose  the  totemic  complex,  an 
interesting  and  moreover  somewhat  unusual  series  of  cases  is  to  be 
found  among  the  Algonkians  of  the  north  and  east.  Among  these 
tribes  we  can,  I  think,  still  perceive  some  of  the  elements  which 
have  contributed  toward  the  social  complex  defined  as  totemic  in 
the  unrestricted  sense  of  the  term.  The  customs  referring  to  diet- 
tabooes,  naming,  and  religious  practices  which  maintain  an  associa- 
tion with  the  tQtemic  creature  are  quite  common  in  various  parts 
of  the  Algonkian  group.  But  instances  where  the  association  is 
maintained  to  a  noticeable  extent  by  the  use  of  the  totemic  creature 
are  not  so  common.^  In  the  region  from  which  I  have  collected  the 
material  to  be  presented,  the  associated  creatures  appear  in  several 
tribes  as  economic  totems  in  diflferent  degrees,  association  with 
which   nicknames   and    paternal    family    names   are   determined, 

IF.  Boas.  "The  Origin  of  Totemism,"  American  Anthropologist  (n.  s.).  vol.  18, 

no.  3.  (1916). 

« Observing  in  this  region  the  attitude  toward  the  totem  where  relationship  is 
maintained  by  killing  the  totemic  animal  and  eating  it,  and  by  using  its  fur,  the 
association  with  the  creature  is  not  so  unlike  the  more  common  practice  of  reverence 
for  the  totem  by  not  killing,  eating  or  using  it  as  may  seem.  In  the  whole  northern 
region  the  various  animals  are  treated  with  respect  by  their  slayers  who  prepare  the 
bones  and  other  remains  of  the  game  and  dispose  of  them  in  a  manner  thought  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  animals'  souls,  so  to  speak.  Thus  in  the  religious  thought  of 
the  north  a  hunter  is  satisfying  an  animal's  spirit  about  as  much  when  he  kills  the 
animal  and  disposes  properly  of  its  remains  as  when  he  refuses  to  molest  it  at  all. 
While  the  above  procedure  is  quite  contrary  in  practice  to  the  procedure  of  African, 
Australian,  and  a  number  of  American  totemites,  it  is  not  so  contradictory  in 
principle,  its  objective  in  reality  being  the  maintenance  of  the  game. 
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through  which  the  use  of  land  and  game  is  inherited,  and  family 
kinship  groups  distinguished  and  held  together  by  a  common 
legendary  origin. 

Malecite 

Among  the  Malecite  the  indications  point  out  most  clearly  that 
name  association  with  certain  animals  which  constitute  the  food 
supply  of  either  individuals  or  of  larger  groups,  determines  indi- 
vidual and  even  family  group  naming.  Several  quotations  from 
older  accounts  show  that  the  tribe  itself  was  known  by  the  nickname 
Muskrat,  partly  from  depending  for  subsistence  upon  the  muskrat. 

There  was  also  on  the  St.  John,  a  division  called  Warastegoniak,^  who  were 
subsequently  called  by  the  other  Abenaki  the  Mouskouasoaks,  or  water-rats 
either  because,  like  these  animals,  they  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  because 
they  highly  esteemed  the  muskrat  as  food,  which  they  do  at  the  present  time 
preferring  its  flesh  beyond  that  of  any  other.^ 

The  Abenaki  (Aroosagunticook  and  Norridgewock)  of  St. 
Francis,  Pierreville,  Quebec,  also  designate  the  Malecite  as  Musk- 
wa's'uwak,  Muskrats,  to  this  day.  A  synonym  for  the  Malecite, 
among  the  Penobscot  at  Old  town,  Maine,  is  also  Muskwe'^s'uwak, 
Muskrats,  and  among  the  Micmac  ki'u'sux,  Muskrats.^ 

Among  the  Malecite  in  general,  personal  nicknames  are  in 
addition  frequently  determined  by  the  kind  of  game  which  a  hunter 
may  pursue  habitually,  or  that  which  he  may  happen,  in  the  fur 
quest,  to  be  most  successful  in  getting.  To  illustrate  this  point  I 
offer  a  few  personal  nicknames  from  the  village  of  Tobique.* 


ki"uni"k' 

sku^'tamuk^ 

espa'ns 

kentbe'k^sis 


fisher  (Mustela  pennanti) 

otter 

fox 

trout 

raccoon 

(?) 


Joe  Nicholas 
Sosep  Tomah 
Chas.  Nicholas 
Andrew  Nicholas 
Frank  Francis 
Francis  Lola 


1  The  native  designation  of  the  Malecite  is  Wula'stegwi'ak,  Good  River  People. 

*  E.  Jack,  Maliseet  Legends,  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  viii  (1895), 
pp.  193.  201,  207.     Jack  also  says  that  the  totem  of  the  Malecite  is  a  muskrat. 

'  See,  also,  S.  T.  Rand,  Legends  of  the  Micmacs,  p.  34. 

<  This  material  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  by  Louis  Francis  and  his  wife 
Caroline  Francis,  in  1913,  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  both  of  them  reliable  informants  of  the 
old  school.  The  fragmentariness  of  this  material,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  prospective  development  of  the  topic  at  the  time. 
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Here  we  also  have  family  nicknames  of  the  same  general  scope 
and  derivation. 


\  \ 


Native  Family  Nickname 

ni'mo'ks  sable,  marten 

dbi'tci'lu  skunk 

ma^lsem  wolf 

sku^'tam"^  trout 

sagwe's'  weasel 

kVu'x^s  muskrat 

gwa'hi'i  beaver 

Ui'a^'kes  mink 


Christian  Family  Name 
Sockobi 
Saulis 
Sockabesin 
Ketcham 
Mitchell 
Saulis 
Sabadis 
Paul 


The  diminutive  plurals  of  these  animal  names,  ending  in  -si'zak 
were  given  by  the  informants  as  being  commonly  applied  in  the 
village  to  the  younger  members  of  some  of  these  families,  and  the 
augmentative  ktci\  **old,  big,"  as  applicable  to  the  older  men. 

In  the  case  of  the  Malecite  the  game  totem  idea  does  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  exclusively  dominate  family  or  individual  psycho- 
social associations,  but  it  pervades  them  deeply  in  practice,  because 
these  animal  nicknames  have  become  to  a  certain  extent  incipient 
group  names. 

Tribal  designations  in  which  an  animal  figured  as  the  emblem, 
existed  apart  from  the  family  totem  among  other  of  the  eastern 
tribes.  In  such  cases,  again,  as  among  the  Malecite,  the  animal 
was  the  game  animal.  The  family  emblem  and  the  broader  local 
band  or  tribal  emblem,  while  probably  related  philogenetically, 
need  not,  nevertheless,  be  confused  in  interpretation.  Tribes,  as 
well  as  local  bands  composed  of  groups  of  families,  had  the  totemic 
symbols,  but  unfortunately  we  do  not  know  much  about  the  possible 
ideas  associated  with  them  since  our  knowledge  of  them  comes  only 
from  some  early  writers.  Mallery^  presents  a  little  information  on 
this  subject  obtained  in  1888  from  a  Passamaquoddy.     He  says: 

The  animals  figured  are  in  all  cases  repeated  consistently  by  each  one  of  the 
several  delineators,  and  in  all  cases  there  is  some  device  to  show  a  difference  between 
the  four  canoes  (figured  with  the  animal  representations)  either  in  their  structure 
or  in  their  mode  of  propulsion,  but  these  devices  are  not  always  consistent.     It 


r> 


\^ 


1  Garrick  Mallery.  "Picture  Writing  of  the  American  Indians."     Tenth  Annual 
Report,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1888-9,  pp.  378-9. 
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is  therefore  probable  that  the  several  animals  designated  constitute  the  true  and 
ancient  totemic  emblems,  and  that  the  accompaniment  of  the  canoes  is  a  modern 
differentiation. 

The  tribal  emblem  of  the  Passamaquoddy  consists  of  two 
Indians  in  a  canoe,  both  using  paddles  and  not  poles,  following  a 
fish,  the  pollock.i  The  emblem  of  the  Malecite  is  two  Indians  in  a 
canoe  both  with  poles,  following  a  muskrat.  The  Micmac  emblem 
is  two  Indians  both  with  paddles,  in  a  canoe  built  with  high  middle 
parts,  "  familiarly  called  humpback,"  following  a  deer.  The  Penob- 
scot emblem  is  two  Indians  in  a  canoe,  one  with  a  paddle  and  the 
other  with  a  pole,  following  an  otter. 

Penobscot 

The  Penobscot  were  divided  into  twenty-two  individual  family 
groups,  not  exogamic,  with  an  indeterminate  line  of  descent,  some 
of  them  with  a  legendary  origin  and  possessing  names  which 
are  names  of  animals  with  which  they  claim  indirect  relationship. 
The  family  forms  also  a  local  band,  with  preempted  hunting 
territory  and  emblems,  used  as  territory  markers,  consisting  of 
the  figures  of  the  associated  animals.  Our  point  here,  however,  is 
that  the  animals  with  which  the  families  claim  their  associations 
are  the  animals  which  these  same  families  prey  upon,  obtaining  their 
flesh  and  hides  for  subsistence.  The  family  names  in  some  instances 
are  thus  derived  from  the  animals  which  the  members  mainly  hunt 

1  The  Passamaquoddy  tribal  name  is  derived,  according  to  numeious  authorities, 
from  the  term  denoting  "those  who  pursue  the  pollock."  It  might  appear  from  the 
above  statement,  which  I  have  not  as  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  test  among  the 
Passamaquoddy,  that  the  tribal  name,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Malecite  just  mentioned, 
is  derived  here  also  from  the  animal  mostly  sought  for  by  the  people  for  food. 

Still  another  instance  of  the  same  thing  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  band  of 
Indians  who  inhabited  Cobbosecontee  lake,  Kennebec  county.  Maine,  who  were 
known  as  Kaba^sekantiak,  "  people  who  pursue  the  sturgeon"  ikaba**se).  (Cf.  E.  A. 
Kendal,  Travels  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  UniUd  States,  New  York,  1809 
P.  124).  These  Indians  not  only  regarded  themselves  as  Sturgeons,  but  had  a  legend 
relating  how  one  of  their  ancestors  was  transformed  into  a  sturgeon.  In  a  simUar 
category  perhaps  should  be  included  Le  Clercq's  information  (quoted  by  Mr.  Mech- 
ling,  American  Anthropologist,  (n.  s.)  vol.  18,  1916.  p.  300)  that  the  Micmac  at 
Restigouche  wore  a  salmon,  those  of  Miramichi  belonged  to  a  band  which  had  an 
emblem  similar  to  a  cross,  and  that  the  other  bands  had  their  particular  emblems. 
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and  which  are  thought  to  abound  over  others  in  their  particular 
hunting  territories.  So  we  have  the  maritime  families  subsisting 
primarily  upon  the  marine  animals  and  deriving  their  group  names 
and  individual  names  from  them.  These  names  are,  moreover, 
inherited  by  the  men  through  their  fathers.  While  not  all  of  the 
family  groups  fall  under  the  above  game-totem  classification, 
thirteen  of  the  approximate  twenty-two  do.  In  these  instances 
we  should  note  that  the  informant,  Newell  Lyon,  stated  distinctly 
that  the  different  families  subsisted  largely  upon  the  flesh  and 
traded  in  the  hides  of  the  animals  by  whose  names  they  were  known. 

Location  of  Hunting  Territory 

Penobscot  bay. 

Penobscot  bay. 

Kenduskeag  river  valley  {Kande's'ki'k 
"overgrown  eel  place"). 

Penobscot  valley. 

Ragged  lake,  and  Moosehead  lake. 

Salmon  river  region. 

Nahmakanta  region. 

Caribou  and  Ragged  lakes  region. 

Mattawamkeag  region.  {L'anksus  ** wol- 
verine" lake). 

Katahdin  region. 

Musungum  and  Seboois  lakes  region. 

Masardis  waters 


Totetnic  Name  Modern  Name 

Lobster  Mitchell 

Susup 
Neptune 


Crab 
Eel 


Beaver 

Sturgeon 

Raccoon 

Wolf 

Squirrel 

Wolverine 

Otter 

Wildcat 

Hare 


No  modern  name 

Sockalexis 

No  modern  name 

Polis  and  Susup 

Attean 

Lewis 

Saul  and  Nicola 
Fransway  and  Penus 
Newell 


Yellow  Perch  Penewit  Caucomgomoc  region. 

The  economic  aspect  in  the  associations  of  the  families  listed 
is  as  strong  from  the  internal  point  of  view  as  it  is  in  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  informant.  I  might  add  that  the  Penobscot  still 
apply  animal  temporary  nicknames  to  individuals,  names  derived 
from  any  noteworthy  fondness  either  for  hunting,  trapping,  or 
eating  certain  animals.  Trivial  nicknames  also  arise  from  having 
had  a  successful  season  in  hunting  some  particular  class  of  fur- 
bearing  animals.  While  hunting  or  trapping  a  certain  animal,  an 
unusual  experience,  an  extraordinarily  piece  of  good  or  bad  luck, 
an  escape,  an  unexpected  happening,  noteworthy  weather  and  the 
like,  are  often  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  nicknames  from  the  particular 
animal  concerned.    So,  as  among  the  Malecite,  there  are  always 
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apt  to  be  at  Old  town  men  known  as  Muskrat,  Weasel,  Chickadee, 
Moosemeat,  Bear,  Smoked  Fish,  and  others  whose  names  are 
accounted  for  in  the  village  by  current  anecdotes.^ 

An  important  psychological  association  incidental  to  the  matters 
presented  here  is  a  certain  function  of  another  kind  of  individual 
totem  as  a  dream  animal  and  as  a  supernatural  helper,  a  sort  of 
animal  proxy  in  whose  disguise  the  individual  may  transfer  his  soul 
in  order  to  fight  his  enemies  or  project  himself  into  other  places  for 
spying.  The  totem  animal  is  known  in  this  respect  as  baohi''ganj 
*'  means  by  which  magic  is  performed."  Many  tales  are  told 
of  fights  between  the  proxies  of  different  sorcerers  in  the  past. 
I  shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  deal  in  further  detail  with  this 
phenomenon  now.  The  concept  is  shared  by  all  the  Wabanaki 
tribes  and  the  term  hao-  is  cognate  in  all  these  dialects  in  the 
same  sense.  I  may  say  that  in  the  list  of  families  with  totemic  names 
which  has  just  been  given,  the  animals  designated  were  not  auto- 
matically the  baohi''gan  of  the  men  of  these  families;  the  latter  was 
a  different  animal  associate.  The  above  conclusions  are  based  on 
conditions  existing  only  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  men  now  living 
among  the  Indians. 

MiSTASSINI  AND   MONTAGNAIS 

Differing  considerably  in  its  scope,  a  similar  psychological 
phenomenon  appears  in  the  association  that  prevails  between  a 
hunter  and  his  dream  manitou  among  the  Mistassini  band  of  Labra- 
dor. We  may,  I  think,  perceive  a  remote  similarity  here  with 
what  has  already  been  discussed  from  the  corresponding  area 
south  St.  Lawrence.  I  will  give  the  substance  of  information  ob- 
tained from  a  Mistassini  informant  just  as  the  data  appear  in  my 
notes,  because  at  the  time  of  my  investigation  I  was  not  fully 
aware  of  the  import  of  the  data  and  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  this  field  since. 

The  Mastassini,^  I  may  say,  neither  derive  personal  nicknames, 

^  A  census  of  nicknames  and  explanalions  from  the  tribe  is  in  course  of  preparation 
in  another  paper  dealing  in  detail  with  the  family  STOupins  in  this  tribe. 

*  The  members  of  this  band,  who  call  themselves  Mi£laci'mi'wi'i'^nuis,  "  big  rock 
people,"  hunt  about  Lake  MistassinL  They  foim  one  of  the  intermediate  Cree- 
Montagnais  groups. 
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with  DafLT  ^^'        ^         ■  ''°  '°™  '^'■■■'y  '•'finite  grouping 

and  a„riu     H  n^T    "tf  J  '"''*T  '^'*-"  *^  ■•"*-<'-'» 
far  a«  i.  1,  ,  ^  "^  «»ttn"sm  has  not  developed  here  as 

-ntheT„nra:tr;dtrsSj:a^-~"  - 

il,  be  »e«r  tail,  (,„  suLIv  h  .  ^    «  """'  '''"""^  i»t  a=  i»  „a„t. 

what  conditions  he  will  find  earn!     "'    ^''^'"^  "^^^'^  ^"^  under 
I»,x>rtant  element  in  t':j:\^'Z^7\^'"''  '^''  T 
natives  believe  that  the  beaver  spirit    nH        *^'',/'^'°"'  ^^e 
generally  to  where  beaver  mTy  be   o^d      Th"'"        "''   *''" 
to  is  a  flat  birchbarlc  dish.  IboutTgH;ee^LTe^'^^^ 
carefully  sewed,  and  decorated  with  c     fr.  *"  diameter, 

both  inside  and  out  and  Jth  '  ^eZlf  T  ''"'  "  ^'^  '^"^"^ 
Whatever  meat  is  obtained    a'teTlu  ''""*  °""  ''^^  ^^"™^- 

in  a  dream  given  bv  thlh  """^  mstructions  received 

this  pan  withTt  the'  ut  of T^Lrt"  '''''  ''  "  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
be  cooked  without  the  backbone      r^  ^u"'  '"  °^*""^^  "^"«^ 

must  be  consumed  befire  the  foil  """''    '  ^'"'^  ^^°'^  ^"^  '* 

believed,  the  beat^spSt  Ji  taTv^^^^^^^^^     ^^  ^'^^'  ''-^'  '''  '^ 
new  instructions  for  his  hun       ThV  ""*"  ""'  ^'"^  ^''"^ 

article  found  in  the  posiss"o„  nf    f  ^'"  ^'^^'"^''^  ^°  '«  ^" 

lue  possession  of  almost  everv  hunt-^r  a„^  r      -i 

head  among  the  Mistassini.     It  is  keot  clZfu  '^^' 

white  doth  when  not  in  use.     Kal^a  the  '''''''''^  '"  ^ 
^ ^.e.    i^akwa,  the  mformant,  said  that  he 

1   m.T ...  


■  Nanated  by  Kakwa  at  Pointe  Bleue.  Province  of  Quebec. 
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understood  that  good  hunters  would  attribute   their  success  to 
having  received  dream  directions  almost  every  night. 

Again,  at  Lake  St.  John,  among  the  related  Montagnais,  we 
find  a  similar  custom.  Here,  in  brief,  the  dream  usually  consists  of 
the  vision  of  almost  any  of  the  numerous  game  animals.  This 
dream  is  thought  to  anticipate  the  capture  of  the  animal  seen. 
Here  also  each  hunter  has  his  own  pan  from  which  he  eats  the 
meat  that  he  obtains.  The  meat  pans  of  the  Lake  St.  John  people 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  Mistassini  in  being 
deeper:  on  the  outside  are  etched  the  figures  of  animals  which  have 
revealed  themselves  to  the  owner  in  dreams  and  which  have  been 

taken. 

In  both  of  the  above  cases,  the  point  to  be  emphasized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  game  totem  idea  is  that  the  personal  guardian  spirit 
of  the  individual  is  an  animal  of  the  same  class  that  is  hunted. 

We  have  seen  that  the  idea  of  the  so-called  game  totem  is  funda- 
mental to  the  social  life  of  the  Penobscot  to  a  degree  that  is  not 
equalled  in  the  related  neighboring  tribes.     This  appearance  of 
greater  prominence  among  the  Penobscot,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
may  possibly  be  due  to  the  inequality  of  the  methods  of  inquiry. 
Yet  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  been  dependent  solely  upon  the  nega- 
tive character  of  the  evidence  presented  by  Wallis  and  Mechling, 
who  have  both  orally  reported  on  the  question  of  totemic  groups  in 
these  tribes,  because  I  have  myself  tried  informants  among  the 
Malecite  and  several  Micmac  bands  without  disclosing  the  material 
that  is  so  strongly  featured  among  the  Penobscot.     I  believe  that 
the  differences  in  social  life  among  these  tribes,  differences  indicated 
by  our  available  material,  are  fairly  real  ones  and  that  they  are  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  that  the  tribal  groups  were 
developing  socially  along  independent  lines.     Considering  the  re- 
stricted area  involved  and  the  differences  encountered,  one  is  im- 
pressed, incidentally,  by  the  necessity  of  following  lines  of  inde- 
pendent  inquiry  in  investigating  this  field. 

Whether  we  are  to  regard  the  totemic  complex  as  a  natural  but 
unconscious  native  concept,  or  whether  it  is  an  artificial  complex, 
it  seems  apparent  that  the  multi-variety  of  the  associated  forces 
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in  inchoate  stages  of  society  is  shown  here  in  a  single  primitive 
culture  area,  where  we  see  instances  of  the  elementary  mdividual 
manitou,  the  naming,  the  mythological,  symbolic,  and  pseudo- 
physical  characteristics,  all,  in  nascent  aspects,  derived  from  or 
associated  with  the  animal  hunted  for  food.  The  game  totem 
idea  appears  plurally  in  connection  with  some  of  the  above  aspects 
of  society  in  this  region,  which  incidentally  in  several  of  the  general 
totemic  origin  theories,  Haddon's  in  particular,  have  figured  as 

possible  starting  points. 

It  will  be  very  instructive  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  further  studies, 
any  instance  among  the  Algonkian  tribes  comes  to  light  where  the 
territorial  family  group  with  indeterminate  descent  has  metamorph- 
osed into  a  true  matrilineal  or  patrilineal  group.     I  think  that  I  am 
not  entirely  wrong  in  believing  that  the  Penobscot  present  an 
incomplete  phase  of  such  a  development  trending  toward  the  gentile 
formation.    This.  I  also  think,  is  the  normal  direction  of  social 
growth  among  the  Algonkian.  where  they  are  unaffected  by  outside 
contact,  a  claim  which  is  supported,  as  far  as  present  investigations 
show,  by  the  wide  distribution  of  the  territorial  family  band  with 
patrilineal  features  in  the  typical  Algonkian  culture-habitat.     It 
is  quite  consistent  that  the  more  southern  Algonkian  tribes,  like 
the  Delaware,  should  have  the  clan  organization  superimposed 
upon  the  older  formation,  for  among  them  agriculture  is  in  evidence 
proportionate  to  their  southern  habitat  and,  perhaps  still  more 
significant,  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  the  Iroquois. 

As  an  excuse  for  presenting  at  this  time  such  a  very  brief  and 
superficial  outline  of  a  somewhat  heterodoxical  form  of  the  totem- 
istic  association,  I  should  perhaps  say  that  certain  circumstances 
seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  my  more  detailed 
studies  of  northeastern  Algonkian  ethnology.  Since  it  may  be 
some  time  before  these  do  appear  it  seems  desirable  that  the  topic 
at  least  be  made  available. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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NOTES   AND   QUERIES 

Sism  'M  e    fwt'  •'^''"?''  ?"'  ^^  '^^^''  "  '^'  American  theory  ff 
totemism,    i.  e,  the  theory  that  the  institution  of  totemism  grew  out  of 

a^.  personal  guardian  spirits  of  individuals  (volume  iv,  pa^e  Xand  hi 

omi^rortTpSc^t^r^^'^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  °^  -^  -^^  «^^^^  ^•^^- 

res^te  ohSif^  HiU-Tout^  confinned  my  conclusions,  and  generalized  the 

t^  I^«!?,  ^•"''Ar^X^u^  '^'  ^°™  °f  ^  g«^«^*'  theory  of  to- 
tenmm.  In  1897  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher » developed  a  similar  theorv  based 
on  her  observations  of  some  of  the  Siouan  tribes  ^' 

anSroC;S..T  ^^t  '"^^f  ?i  ^""^  ^  ^  '^""'^^^  ^^  g^"^'^!  discussions  of 
anthropological  problems,^  I  have  carefully  refrained  from  interpreting  the 

iJrtW  ,  ^•'''^^'^  °^  '?'''"^'™-  ^'^  ^^^t,  such  would  be  opposed  to  thf 
Sr^i:!;?'  7:1  "^^^  ^  ^°^^-  I  h-«  emphasized,  whenever  oppor! 
irl?r  ?''^'  "^^  ""'"'^^^y  °^  ''^*^y^"g  the  development  of  each  eth- 
ndogical  question  upon  an  historical  basis,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  in 

c^^  of'df  T  "''T'  '^  "^^"^  ''  "^^^  -  --  ascertain  r  her  the 
course  of  development  among  various  peoples  has  followed  the  same  line 

wiS  XeT'^'"  "  "  '''^"-  '*  '^^  ^"^>^^  ^--^d  to  me  thatTust^m^ 
ti^Iv  W^l  ."  ™^^  f '"^  ^"'^  "^"^h  ^^^''  °^ay  develop  from  en- 
Sffrr  T''','  ''^  "'^''  .^"■^^^'  '^^'  ^  the  course  of  the  history  of 
Sm  fro^  Z-I  '''^fr'  T^^y  ^'^  ^  P^^^"^J  development,  wWch 
bu^tW  -J^?  P^y^h^^^g^^^I  conditions,  and  follows  the  same  course, 
S,w?^f  ^'^  ^'^''■^?'  developments,  in  which  from  the  same  source 
wS  l^.f  r^  r^^''  ^'  ^'"  ^^  ^^'^  ^^"^^^g^'^t  developments,  in 

^tts  Fon.' '  P^^'^Tf  "'"^  ^'^'^°P'  ^'^^^g  ^^^'^  ^"tirely  distinct 
sourc^.   For  this  reason  I  have  never  held  the  opinion  that  any  single 

no^ena  Tu'JT^  '^  "^'^  ''  ""^"^^  ^^  P^^^'^le  to  explain  the  pht 
nomena  of  aU  that  we  are  accustomed  to  call  totemism,  because  I  do  not 
^eve  for  a  moment  that  all  the  phenomena  of  totenism  have  had  ^e 
same  or  even  a  similar  origin. 

C^r'BritST*'^''.^"?'  '^^'  P-  ''"•   ^'^''  ""^  the  North-Westem  Tribes  of 
Canada,  Bnt.sh  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1808,  Reprint  d  a&    Z 
^  Report  on  the  North-Westem  Tribes  of  Canada,  1889,  Reprint  pp^fi  L    '"Z 
^al  Organization  and  the  Secret  Societies  of  the  Kwiiutl^nians,"  ReS  US 
National  Museum  for  1895,  Washington,  1897,  p.  336.  ^ 

Transaciions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1901-02,  vol.  vii,  sec.  II,  pp  6  el  sea 

l^t':fj^.;^%'^'""!''  ^Study  from  the  OmahaTribe  Salem  Mass!  1897. 
Some  Traits  of  Primitive  Culture,  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  vol  ^H  inn. 

L^'tL;  D?^*rttt?;*^T^''''  ^"'fr^'''^^.  I^ectures  and  Addt^  dl^e  ;;\^^ 
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nplogical  and  geographical  terms,  and  names  of  Indian  origin,  a^so 
come  in  for  consideration.  Altogether,  there  are  1657  entries  of  na^in 
words;  but  many  of  these  have  a  number  of  derivatives,  e.  g.,  under 
PordtosiTt  registered  porotd,  or  porotdda^  porotero,  porotdl,  porotito,  poro- 
tillo ,  and  aporotarse.  This  makes  the  number  of  words  ultimately,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  Indian  origin,  in  Chilian  Spanish,  much  larger. 
Of  words  relating  to  plays  and  games  the  following  may  be  cited  here : 

Lligues  (p.  451).  An  old  Indian  game,  preserved  with  the  same 
name  among  Chilian  children.  In  Chiloe  it  resembles  chapitas. 
It  is  played  with  beans  (black  and  white),  etc. 

Mambullita  (p.  4Tj).  Sort  of  hide-and-seek  in  the  woods.  TheArau- 
canian  name  of  the  game  is  manmillan. 

Miche  (p.  497).  A  children's  gat^e  with  bolitas. 

Quechucdkue  (p.  651).  A  sort  of  ^ice-game  of  the  Indians. 

Raumevde  (p.  679).  The  "judge''  iri  the  game  of  linao,  a  sort  of  ball- 
play.  N^ 

Tecuto  (p.  715).  The  ''  portero  "  in  the  game  of  linao. 

Tincdr  (p.  719).  A  term  used  in  the  game  of  bolitas. 

Trlnca  (p.  740).  The  ''hole"  in  the  game  of  bolitas. 

Tugdr  (p.  748).  A  sort  of  blind-man's  buflf  or  hide-and-seek. 

Achita  (p.  791).  A  children's  game  of  bolitas. 

Cdine  (p.  794).  One's  adversary  in  play.       \ 

Colo  (p.  797).  The  colored  earth  of  which  children  make  their  bolitas 

or  little  balls. 
Pilma  (p.  879).  A  sort  of  football  game. 

Dr.  Lenz's  Dictionary  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
race-contact  in  the  New  World,  and  will  easily  outlive  such  petty 
criticisms,  as,  e.  g.,  that  of  Sr.  Roman  in  the  Revista  Catolica. 

The  scientific  students  of  man  (aboriginal  and  European)  in  Chili 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  showing  made  by  the  members  of 
the  newly-instituted  Chilian  Folk-Lore  Society  and  others,  who,  as 
indicated  by  the  publications  reviewed  in  this  article,  have,  indeed, 
shown  remarkable  activities  in  diverse  fields  of  research.  \ 

Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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The  conclusions  which  Dr.  Goldenweiser  has  reached  in  his  discussion  of 
totemism  support  strongly  the  views  towards  which  I  incline,  not  only  in 
regard  to  totemism,  but  in  regard  to  practically  all  ethnological  phenomena. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  emphasize  another  point.  I  am  inclined  to  lay 
very  little  stress  upon  the  explanations  of  ideas  and  explanatory  tales 
which  we  constantly  obtain  from  primitive  tribes  and  from  others,  as  fur- 
nishing information  of  the  true  origin  of  the  forms  or  customs  in  question. 
If  an  individual  says  that  a  certain  design  represents  a  bird,  this  does  not 
mean  that  it  originally  meant  a  bird.  If  he  says  that  a  taboo  must  not  be 
broken  because  it  would  offend  the  deity,  this  is  not  proof  that  the  belief  in 
the  deity  is  older  than  the  taboo.  We  are  dealing  in  ethnology  with  re- 
interpretations  without  end,  the  psychological  value  of  which  is  very  great, 
but  which  throw  no  light  upon  the  history  of  development.  This  is  true 
also  in  regard  to  totemism;  and  the  fact  that  the  Australians  explain  their 
totem  in  one  way,  and  the  American  Indians  in  another  way,  proves,  I 
believe,  very  little  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  type  of  social  organization 
in  question,  unless  it  can  be  proved,  by  considerations  quite  apart  from  the 
explanations  given  by  the  people  themselves,  that  the  explanations  given 
by  the  people  have  an  historical  value. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  all  problems  in  anthropology  require, 
first  of  all,  a  thorough  analytical  study  of  the  objective  appearances  of 
phenomena  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  their  explanations  on  the  other,  and 
that  only  by  the  whole  synthesis  of  results  thus  obtained  can  results  of 
permanent  value  be  secured. 

Franz  Boas. 

Capturing  the  Soul.  —  The  following  incident,  as  told  by  Miss  Belle 
Greene,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Greene,  the  missionary  referred  to  below, 
took  place  at  the  Indian  Manual  Labor  School,  at  the  Shawnee  Mission 
near  where  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  now  is.  Miss  Greene  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Shawnee  Mission  School  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the  pupils,  a  lit- 
tle girl  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  was  taken  sick  and  attended  by 
a  physician.  After  a  short  illness  it  was  evident  that  she  must  die,  and  her 
parents  were  immediately  summoned;  and  with  them  came  the  aged  grand- 
mother, with  whom  the  child  was  an  especial  favorite.  They  were  with  the 
little  one  for  several  days  before  her  death,  and  manifested  deep  solicitude 
and  aflFection  for  her.  When  it  was  seen  that  she  was  dying,  the  parents  took 
their  place  beside  the  bed;  while  the  grandmother,  on  the  other  side  and 
nearer  the  foot,  stood  motionless.  With  intense  eagerness  she  kept  her  eyes 
upon  the  face  of  her  dying  grandchild  as  her  breath  became  shorter.  Sud- 
denly, with  a  movement  as  quick  as  it  was  unexpected,  the  old  woman  arose, 
seized  a  pillow,  and  threw  it  with  force  directly  into  the  face  of  the  child, 
and,  springing  forward,  pressed  it  down,  and,  grasping  the  two  ends  in  her 
hands,  folded  them,  as  it  were,  together,  before  any  one  could  prevent. 
The  parents  silently  looked  on  unmoved.  The  missionary,  grieved  and 
shocked  at  what  seemed  such  cruel  heartlessness,  cried,  "What  do  you 
mean?  You  must  not  do  so !  "  and  attempted  to  take  the  pillow.  The  grand- 
mother herself  gently  removed  it,  held  it  an  instant  still  folded,  and,  as  she 
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laid  it  safely  upon  the  bed,  replied,  "Me  catch  her  spirit,  it  stay  awhile,  it 
not  go  away  yet.''  Then  with  tenderness  she  bent  over  the  dead  child,  gave 
way  to  her  grief  in  moans  and  in  words,  which,  though  not  understood  by 
the  missionary,  were  uttered  in  a  voice  expressive  of  the  deepest  love  and 
sorrow. 

J.S. 
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LOCAL  MEETINGS 


NEW  YORK  BRANCH 
i 

The  meetings  of  the  New  York  Branch  during  1909-10  took  place  at 
Columbia  University  on  the  following  dates,  and  papers  were  read  and 
discussed  as  given  below.  October  21,  Mr.  P.  Radin,  on  "Winnebago  Folk- 
Lore;"  discussion  by  Messrs.  Lowie,  Goldenweiser,  Hagar,  Waterman, 
Frachtenberg.  November  18,  Mr.  S.  Hagar,  on  ''Indian  Astronomy;" 
discussion  by  Dr.  Boas.  December  16,  Dr.  F.  Boas,  on  ''Oral  Tradition  and 
Literary  Form;"  discussion  by  Messrs.  Jacobs,  Riess,  Lowie,  Deming. 
February  17,  1910,  Dr.  I.  Friedlaender,  on  "The  Wandering  of  a  Myth;" 
discussion  by  Messrs.  Waterman  and  Ogburn.  March  17,  Mr.  A.  Skinner, 
on  "Some  Cree  Myths,"  and  discussion.  April  21,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lo\^de,  on 
Van  Gennep's  "La  Formation  des  Legendes;"  discussion  by  Dr.  Boas. 
May  19  (at  Whittier  Hall,  by  invitation  of  Miss  Louise  Haessler),  Mr. 
P.  Radin,  on  "  The  Two  Brothers  Myth  of  the  Winnebago,"  social  gathering, 
and  adjournment  until  the  fall. 

The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Branch  took  place  on  Dec.  16,  1909,  at 
Columbia  University.  The  Branch  has  over  70  members.  The  report  of 
the  Treasurer  showed  a  clear  balance  of  $9.43,  not  including  the  outstand- 
ing dues  of  a  number  of  members.  The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs. 
Goldenweiser,  Waterman,  and  Frachtenberg  auditing  committee,  and 
instructed  them  to  examine  the  books  of  the  Treasurer.  Professor  Boas 
reported  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  recommendation  of 
that  body  that  the  present  officers  be  reelected  for  another  year.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for  reelection.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Robert  H.  Lowie; 
Vice-President,  Joseph  Jacobs;  Secretary,  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg;  Treasurer,' 
Stansbury  Hagar;  Executive  Committee,  Franz  Boas,  Marshall  H.  Saville, 
E.  W.  Deming. 
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Totem  Pole  Carvings  Explained 

Copyright  by  J.  B.  Standley,  1910. 


Th^  Thlinkets  are  a  tribe  of  natives,  or  In- 
dians, that  occupy  Southeastern  Alaska,  both 
on  the  mainland  and  the  islands  known  as 
the  Alexandrian  archipelago,  and  are  the 
people  who  make  the  totem  poles  the  most 
imposing  and  elaborate  in  design  and  carv- 
ing. 

The  Thlinket  tribe  is  divided  into  two 
head  clans,  known  as  the  Wolf  and  Raven 
clans.  From  these  two  main  clans  there  are 
about  eighty  branches,  or  subclans,  who  are 


SEATTLE'S  FAMOUS  TOTEM  POLE. 

found  all  over  Southeastern  Alaska,  and 
even  as  far  down  the  coast  as  the  Skeena 
and  Nass  rivers,  in  British  Columbia. 

Annihoots  the  Brown  Bear,  Chak  the 
Eagle,  Orca  the  Whale  Killer,  and  the  Fin 
Back  or  Black  Fish,  along  with  many  other 
symbols  of  animals,  birds  and  fish,  belong 
to  the  Wolf  clan,  while  the  Porpoise,  the 
Large  Frog,  and  many  other  symbols  of  fish, 
birds  and  animals,  belong  to  the  Raven  clan. 


The  carved  figures  on  this  particular  to- 
tem pole  have  in  no  wise  any  religious  sig- 
nificance, it  being  a  genealogical  record  or 
family  history,  and  dating  back  seven  gen- 
erations, and,  with  one  exception,  each  gen- 
eration being  represented  by  a  full-length 
figure  of  the  symbol  that  represented  the 
family  of  that  generation. 

All  small  or  extra  carvings  that  appear 
anywhere  on*  the  different  full-sized  figures, 
such  as  small  fish,  small  frogs,  seals,  eggs 
cut  in  two,  lengthwise,  the  flat  side,  with 
contents  showing,  and  human  faces  or 
masks,  all  have  a  meaning,  and  refer  to  that 
particular  clan  figures  and  generation  that 
it  represents  and  upon  which  the  smaller 
carvings  appear. 

This  totem  pole  cost  the  native  chief,  who 
had  it  carved,  about  $250  for  each  full-sized 
figure  represented  thereon,  or  a  sum  total 
of  $1,750  in  money,  barter  or  trade. 

The  prominent  natives  of  Southeastern 
Alaska,  who  preserve  their  family  records 
through  the  medium  of  these  quaint  carv- 
ings, read  their  family  record  and  other  tri- 
bal histories  backward  and  from  the  top  of 
the  pole  down.  The  other  figures  are  read, 
as  they  follow  in  their  regular  order,  each 
separate  one  having  to  do  only  with  the 
famous  chief  who  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  this  particular  family  in  his  gen- 
eration. 

Beginning  with  the  top,  full-sized  figure  on 
this  totem  pole,  we  find  a  raven  with  a  her- 
ring in  its  beak.  The  raven  represents  one 
of  the  two  head  clans  of  the  Thlinket  tribe 
and  the  family  clan  emblem  of  the  chief  who 
had  this  totem  pole  carved.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  the  personal  names  of  the 
chiefs  represented  by  the  clan  emblems 
other  than  by  conversation  with  the  living 
members  of  the  family  or  clan  under  dis- 
cussion. The  herring  in  the  raven's  beak 
denotes  that  the  herring  was  to  be  relied 
upon  as  a  certain  source  of  food  supply. 

In  the  second  full-sized  figure  from  the 
top  we  find  the  one  exception  on  this  totem 
pole,  where  a  noted  person  is  represented  by 
a  human  figure,  and  not  by  some  bird,  ani- 
mal or  fish,  the  usual  emblem  of  a  clan. 
This  human  figure  represents  a  medicine 
man,  to  whom  the  whole  village  paid  tribute 
on  account  of  his  supposed  superhuman  pow- 
er.   He  belonged  to  the  Frog  clan,  as  rep- 
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required.    The  entire  gear  ought  to  have  a 
'  rigid  fore  and  aft  hearing. 


\ 


Propeller  Wheels. 
T^e  proper  design  of  a  screw  propeller 
for  a  motor-hoat  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
general  prohlem  of  speed  and  power.  The 
propeller  wheel  must  he  suited  to  the  hoat, 
or  the  calculations  of  engine  power  for  the 
speed  desired  will  go  for  naught 

In  mariii^  engineering  the  question  of  a 
suitable  pr6t)eller  for  any  given  work  pre- 
sents a  complex  prohlem  which  it  is  un- 
necesssary  to  enter  into  here,  save  to  say 
generally  that  it  involves  expert  decision  of 
the  propulsive  thrust  required  to  balance 
and  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  water 
to  the  forward  moHon  of  the  hoat  at  the 
speed  required  to  he  developed  by  the  en- 
gine power  installed  ftir  the  purpose. 

The  performance  of  a  wopeller  wheel  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  following  factors: 
Diameter,  pitch,  number  ofSrevolutions  in  a 
given  time,  slippage  and  FizeNpf  blade.  The 
diameter  and  pitch  together  determine  the 
pitch  ratio.  The  number  of  revolutions,  slip 
and  blade  area  determine  the  sp^d. 

The  diameter  of  a  propeller  115.  easily 
measured,  but  the  meaning  of  th^  term 
"pitch"  is  not  so  generally  understoodx  The 
following  explanation  by  a  leading  ma  *•*'" 
engineer  makes  the  matter  clear:  ^ 

"The  action  of  a  propeller  may  be  com 
pared   to   an   ordinary   belt  being   screwed 
through  a  nut.    Each  time  the  bolt  is  turned 
once  around  it  travels  a  certain  distance 
through  the  nut.    If  the  angle  of  the  threads 
of  the  bolt  is  made  greater  or  less  at  each 
turn,  the  bolt  will  travel  a  greater  or  less 
distance  through  the  nut,  as  the  case  may 
be.     The  blades  of  a  propeller  are  twisted 
so   as   to   cause    the    same    action   as   the 
threads  of  the  bolt.    Therefore,  the  distance 
the  propeller  advances  at  each  revolution 
Is   dependent  on  the   angle  of  the  blades. 
For  example,  a  propeller  blade  may  be  de- 
signed  so   that  at  each  revolution,  if  the 
blades  of  the  propeller  followed  their  own 
angle  without  any  lost  motion  (just  as  the 
bolt  does  when  being  turned  in  the  nut),  it 
would  advance  twenty  inches.    This  propel- 
ler would  then  be  called  a  twenty-inch  pitch 

propeller.  „       ^  * 

"A  twenty-inch  pitch  propeller  does  not 
mean,  however,  a  propeller  that  advances 
twenty  inches  In  the  water  each  time  the 
propeller  is  turned  around,  for  while  the 
angle  of  the  blades  may  be  set  to  advance 
twenty  inches  at  each  revolution,  still  the 
propeller  is  turning  in  water,  a  liquid,  not 
like  the  bolt  turning  in  the  nut,  a  solid;  con- 
sequently there  is  a  loss. 

"As  this  twenty-inch  pitch  propeller 
turns  over,  it  throws  some  water  back  and 
away  Ixo^  it  so  that  in  one  revolution  this 
propeller  might  advance  fifteen  inches.  The 
loss  of  five  inches  or  25  per  cent,  is  called 

'slippage.' 

"It  is  desirable,  of  course,  with  every  pow- 
er boat  to  get  this  slippage  down  Just  as 


low  as  possible.  The  hull,  speed  of  motor.  / 
and  propeller  must  all  be  considered  jointly/ 
in  order  to  get  the  slippage  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable point,  and  as  these  conditions  6.11 
differ  so  much  in  practically  every  ca^.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  consult  the  degigner 
or  builder  of  your  boat  if  possible,  on  the 
subject  of  propulsion.  / 

"One  common  mistake  in  motor-boat  de- 
sign is  that  of  giving  considerable  rake,  an- 
gle or  slope  to  the  propeller  shaft.     This 
is  especially  harmful  with  a  boat  'and  out- 
fit which  requires  a  wheel  of  low  pitch  ra- 
tio- with  high  ratios  it  is  not  so  bad,  but  is 
still  objectionable.    Besides  causing  a  waste 
of  power,  because  the  propeller  thrust  is 
not  in  line  with  the  resistance  of  the  hull, 
it  Increases  vibration.    In  extreme  cases  the 
blades  which  are  coihing  up  toward  the  sur- 
face may  be  trying  to  back  the  boat  and 
the  descending  blades  must  not  only  over- 
come the  hull  resistance,  but  the  backing 
tendency  as  well.    The  undesirability  of  hav- 
ing an  excessive  rake  to  the  shaft  cannot 
be  too  strorigly  impressed  upon  you.   Never 
allow   it   to   run   over  ten   degrees    at   the 
most,  and  five  degrees  is  the  limit  for  good 
design./ 

"With    regard    to   two-bladed    and    three- 
bladed   wheels,   there   is   not   much   differ- 
ence in  their  efficiency  if  the  wheels  are 
suited  to  the  motor  and  hull.    An  owner  or 
builder  may  have  a  boat  with  an  unsuitable 
Ihree-bladed  wheel;  if  he  happens  to  replace 
is  with  a  suitable  two-bladed  wheel,  the 
beat's  speed  may  be  materially  increased, 
and\the  man  is  rather  apt  to  be  an  enthu- 
siastic convert  to  two-bladed   wheels.     He 
does  not  stop  to  consider  that  the  compari- 
son is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  three-bladed 
type  and  proves  nothing  at  all  except  that 
for    his    paTticular    outfit    the    two-bladed 
wheel  used  was  better  than  the  three-bladed 
one      Three-blkded  wheels  are  supposed  to 
have  better  balkpce  than  two-bladed   ones 
and  are  more  generally  used  on  that  ac- 
count.    As  a  matter  of  interest  it  may  be 
noticed  that  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and    successful    concerns    in    this    country 
uses  two-bladed  wheels  on  most  of  its  out- 
fits because  the  results  obtained   are  bet- 


ter. 


>> 


\ 


Right-Hand    and    Left-Hand    Wheels. 


In  facing  the  flywheel  looking  aft,  if  top 
of  flywheel  turns  from  right  to  left,  it  re- 
quires a  right-hand  propeller  wheel.  If  top 
of  flywheel  turns  from  the  left  to  the  right, 
a  left-hand  wheel.  \ 

In  standing  aft  of  stern  end  of  boat^fac- 
ing  the  bow,  a  right-hand  propeller  wh^el 
enters  the  water  turning  to  the  right  (to 
drive  the  boat  ahead),  the  same  as  a  rights 
hand  screw.  A  left-hand  wheel  enters  the 
water  turning  to  the  left,  the  same  as  a  left- 
hand  screw,  taking  the  water  on  the  after 
side  of  the  blades  or  flat  side.  The  crown- 
ing side  of  wheel  should  be  next  t^  boat, 
the  flat  side  or  working  surface  aft, 
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resented  by  the  small  frog  on  his  breast, 
which  also  distinguishes  him  as  a  medicine 
man  by  its  position  of  head  down,  on  his 
breast,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  it  seized  by 
its  two  hind  feet.  To  those  superstitious 
people  the  small  frog  represents  an  evil 
spirit,  induced  by  ill-will  or  hatred  of  some 
enemy  to  take  possession  of  their  well-being, 
causing  sickness,  accident  or  death.  And  it 
is  the  medicine  man's  business  to  drive 
these  supposed  evil  spirits  out  of  the  afflict- 
ed, and  no  one  other  than  the  medicine  man 
attempts  this. 

The  third  full-sized  figure  from  the  top 
represents  the  ancestors  of  the  chief  who 
had  this  totem  pole  made,  and  signifies  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Frog  clan,  a  subclan  of 
the  Raven  clan. 

The  fourth  full-sized  figure  from  the  top 
we  have  Annlhoots  the  Brown  Bear,  a  sub- 
clan  of  the  Wolf  clan.  The  heroic  size  of 
the  bear,  and  complacent,  satisfied  pose, 
mean  that  the  chief  whom  the  figure  repre- 
sents was  a  noted  man  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration. 

The  fifth  full-sized  figure  is  that  of  the 
eagle  rampant,  represented  in  a  fighting  at- 
titude, with  claws  extended  out  and  forward. 
The  eagle  is  a  subclan  of  the  Wolf  clan, 
and  the  chief  whom  this  figure  represents 


won  renown  in  battle  and  raids  in  his  time, 
which  is  shown  by  the  fighting  attitude  of 

the  eagle. 

In  the  sixth  full-sized  figure  we  find  a 
representation  of  the  black  fish,  a  variety 
of  the  whale  family.  The  black  fish,  then, 
was  the  clan  emblem  of  the  chief  who  flour- 
ished in  this  generation,  and  is  a  subclan  of 
the  Wolf  clan.  The  human  face  or  mask 
which  appears  just  forward  of  the  top  fin 
signifies  that  this  chief  had  slaves  in  his 
time,  whom  he  had  captured  in  raids  and 
wars  with  hostile  tribes,  and  slaves  mean 
wealth.  The  seal  in  the  jaws  of  the  black 
fish  means  that  the  clan  family  of  this  great 
chief  always  had  plenty  of  seal  meat  and 
skins  for  food  and  barter. 

The  seventh  and  last  figure  on  this  won- 
derful totem  pole,  is  another  eagle  rampant, 
and  the  founder  of  the  noted  line  of  chiefs 
whose  history  is  recorded  and  preserved  in 
the  series  of  interesting  carvings  on  this 
strange  and  apparently  mysterious  piece  of 
native  carving.  The  oval-shaped  figure  on 
the  upper  part  and  on  the  side  of  this  lower 
figure's  head  represents  an  egg,  cut  length- 
wise, and  signifies  emb3n-onic  life,  as  the 
Eagle  clan  is  a  great  people,  and  those  to 
follow  after  will  also  be  a  great  people. 

Washington.  L.  L.  BALES. 


A  Big  Western  Museum 


^ 


^y 


There  is  a  worthy  institution  in  Denver 
(the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History) 
of  which  comparatively  little  has  been  said 
in  print.  We  have  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lished articles  describing  it  and  photographs 
illustrating  the  marvelous  work  done  there, 
and  the  daily  papers  of  Denver  have  been 
liberal  in  giving  it  notice.  But,  as  com- 
pared to  the  gigantic  proportions  to  which 
it  is  some  day  destined  to  grow,  and  the  im- 
portance to  which  it  has  even  thus  early 
arisen,  very  little  has  been  published  about 
our  Western  museum.  We  predict  that  it 
will  one  day  be  to  the  West  what  the  Wash- 
ington Museum  is  to  the  United  States. 

Some  ten  or  so  years  ago  a  handful  of 
Denver's  millionaire  citizens  bought  the 
old  Carter  collection  of  mounted  (or,  rather, 
stuffed)  buffalo  and  other  big  game  speci- 
mens, and  removed  it  from  Breckenridge  to 
Denver,  employed  a  taxidermist  to  over- 
haul and  remount  it,  and  proceeded  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  city  of  Denver  for  ground 
in  the  City  Fark  on  which  to  erect  a  build- 
ing suitable  for  housing  the  trophies.  At 
that  time  these  public-spirited  men  did  not 
anticipate  that  their  enthusiasm  would  la- 
ter lead  them  into  the  expenditure  (in  con- 
nection with  what  the  city  of  Denver  has 
contributed)  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  But  such  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
case,  for  in  addition  to  having  constructed 
an  imposing  building  on  the  most  command- 
ing ground  i»  City  Park,  tb^se  wep  have 


gathered  almost  from  the  four  comers  of 
the  globe  specimens  for  the  museum.  The 
mammal  groups  include  principally  ani- 
mals of  the  West,  but  birds  of  paradise, 
flamingoes  and  other  specimens  have  been 
received  from  foreign  lands. 

The  most  noteworthy  and  praiseworthy 
move  that  the  directors  have  made  in  a 
long  time  was  consummated  during  the  past 
year,  when  Mr.  J.  D.  Figgins,  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Preparation  and  ESxhibition 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York,  was  placed  in  charge  as 
director.  Immediately  upon  his  accession 
to  this  position  we  asked  Mr.  Figgins  to 
write  something  concerning  his  plans  for 
publication,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  we  re- 
ceived such  a  letter,  which  we  take  pleasure 
in  placing  before  our  readers: 

Editor  Outdoor  Life:  Since  you  so  kindly 
offered  to  find  space  for  a  note  in  Outdoor 
Ldfe  of  what  we  are  doing  and  hope  to  do 
here  at  the  museum,  I  will  gladly  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  opportunity  and  furnish 
the  necessary  data.  My  connection  with 
the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History 
came  about  through  meeting  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Taylor  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York,  where  for  several 
years  I  had  held  an  important  position.  Mr. 
Taylor,  as  an  active  officer  of  the  Colorado 
museum,  was  investigating  museum  meth- 
ods, and  during  our  conversation  I  became 
greatly  interested  in  what  be  and  his  asso- 
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ciates  were  hoping  to  do  here,  with  the  re- 
sult that  I  later  wrote  to  him  expressing  a 
desire  to  become  personally  connected  with 
the  work.  After  some  further  correspond- 
ence I  accepted  the  position  as  director  of 
the  Denver  Museum. 

As  I  had  but  lately  devised  a  plan  for 
adapting  photography  to  the  grouping  of 
natural  history  specimens,  you  can  easily 
imagine  my  agreeable  acquiescence  when 
Mr.  Taylor  assured  me  he  wanted  exhibits 
•  —not  as  good  as  like  institutions  were  pro- 
ducing, but  better!  That  Denver  desired  a 
standard  of  work  that  would  lead  and  not 
be  led. 

I  had  heard  considerable  of  what  Mr. 
Victor  Borcherdt  was  accomplishing  with 
mammal  groups  here,  and  while  those  illus- 
trated in  Outdoor  Life  showed  a  striking  ad- 
vance in  taxidermy,  I  was  not  prepared  for 
the  actual  excellence  of  some  of  his  work. 
They  have  added  to  my  confidence  in  be- 
lieving we  will  accomplish  what  President 
Campion  and  the  trustees  of  the  museum 
are  aiming  for. 

The  class  of  work  Dr.  Hersey  has  been 
doing  with  the  birds  of  Colorado  is  also  of 
a  nature  to  inspire  real  enthusiasm,  and 
there  are  many  things  in  these  branches  of 
natural  history  that  Denver  can  point  to 
with  pardonable  pride. 

My  many  years  of  active  field  work  (sys- 
tematic collecting,  1887-1895;  biological  sur- 
vey of  Dismal  Swamp,  sixth  and  seventh 
Peary  expeditions  to  North  Greenland;  bi- 
ological survey  of  the  Olympic  mountains 
[winter] ;  collecting  on  the  Kenai  and  Alas- 
kan peninsulas,  Alaska;  besides  numerous 
less  important  assignments  to  field  work  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Ari- 
zona, etc.,  etc.),  and  my  long  experience  in 
solving  many  problems  of  exhibition  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of 
New  York,  has  shown  me  the  difficulty  of 
incorporating  that  definite  indispensable 
lifelikeness  to  mounted  mammals  and  birds 


and  their  surroundings  in  museum  groups. 
Like  pictures  or  statuary,  there  is  the  inevi- 
table personality  of  the  artist  to  contend 
with,  and  as  groups  are  to  represent  the 
cold  scientific  facts  of  nature,  artistically 
assembled,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
preparateur's  personality,  and  to  accomplish 
this  I  have  employed  the  cold,  unsentimen- 
tal accuracy  of  photography. 

Each  bird  and  animal  will  be  the  pose  and 
reproduction  of  an  actual  photograph  of  the 
wild  subject  in  its  element  Instead  of 
painted  backgrounds,  a  photograph  will  be 
made  of  the  scene  itself,  and  with  this  en- 
larged upon  glass  and  colored,  an  exact  min- 
iature of  the  original  is  produced.  It  is  also 
the  intention  to  make  all  perishable  parts 
of  the  vegetation  or  accessories  to  accom- 
pany the  groups  in  wax,  so  that  when  the 
visitor  to  the  museum  has  seen  the  collec- 
tions he  will  carry  away  not  only  an  im- 
pression of  a  pleasing  and  lifelike  arrange- 
ment of  birds,  reptiles  and  mammals,  but 
he  will  know  the  kind  of  country  they  in- 
habit, get  an  exact  reproduction  of  every 
feature  of  Colorado's  wide  range  of  scenery 
and  an  excellent  knowledge  of  its  botany. 

Nor  will  other  branches  be  neglected;  as 
it  is  expected  to  make  extensive  exhibits  of 
geological  and  mineral  sections  and  thus 
develop  the  economic  as  well  as  the  scien- 
tific value  of  such  subjects. 

It  is  also  expected  to  make  a  feature  of 
the  insect  exhibits,  showing  the  life  history, 
or  cycle,  of  such  species  as  are  injurious 
to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  inter- 
ests. 

You  probably  realize  there  is  a  big  task 
before  us,  but  there  is  a  well-defined  and 
strong  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  many 
public-spirited  individuals,  and  we  feel  as- 
sured of  its  success.  I  thank  you  for  the 
part  you  are  taking  in  thus  assisting  to 
stimulate  such  an  interest. 

-     J.  D.  FIGGINS, 
Director. 


// 


A  Great  Natural  Curiosity 


Editor  Outdoor  Life:  Perhaps  the  great- 
est naturjl  curiosity,  and  one  which  must 
be  seen  Whe  appreciated,  or  actually  be- 
lieved, is  tfbtmd  in  the  Rhododendron  Tav- 
ern  at  Ro^e,  ch^^on.  it  is  owned  by  L.  G. 
Holden,  iroprietbiL  of  the  tavern,  and 
should  be  purchased  t>k  the  Smithsonia^  Tii- 
stitute  andlsaved  to  tES^ation.  JKTwe  is 
Just  under  4ie  west  side  oPIIt.  ja^od,  about 
fifty  miles  Ipast  of  PortlanA^^'SSU^gon.  Dr. 
Donald  Raffcrty  shot  axwr^killeaS^rp  deer 
whose  headi  were  4orfed  togetheivSchey 
were  in  goo4  condition,  and  they  had  bc^^ 
locked  at  ijast  seven  or  eight  months? 
When  the  hotns  were  taken  down,  or,  rath- 
er, the  heads  were  taken  off,  it  was  found 
that  the  horns  would  not  come  apart.  They 
had  beeu  locked  together  while  green  and 


had  grown  into  the  strangest  forms  imag- 
inable. They  are  hard  liow,  and  one  has 
16,  while  the  other  has  ik  points.  One  is 
the  left  horn  of  one  deer  and  the  other  is 


\ 


the  right  horn  of  anothe 
same  age,  and  they  simplj 


and   fed   together   and   sle  3t   together,   and 


lived  side  by  side  while 


deer  about  the 
walked  together 


heir  horns  were 


growing  into  the  present  i  arvelous  shapes, 
and  thus  had  this  as  a  eward  after  the 
fury  of  their  anger  subsid  d.  For  two  ani- 
mals like  these  to  live  in  he  wilds  of  Ore- 
gon all  that  time  locked  t  igether  like  that 
mas  incredible,  and  It  shows  how 
war>i^a,nd  tenacious  deer  Ire.  The  writer 
made  a"  study  of  them  nottlong  ago,  and  it 
is  plainly  to  be  seen  thatfonly  by  locking 
themselves     together     in  'terrific?    coml^i^t 
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THE  IMPORT  OF  THE  T0TE3Lt 

In  this  study  of  the  significance  of  the 
Omaha  totem  the  aim  will  be  to  set  forth,  as 
clearly  as  possible,  first,  what  these  Indians  ^NGE. 
believed  concerning  their  totems,  and, 
secondly,  what  these  totems  stood  for  in  the 
tribal  structure. 

There  will  be  no  attempt  in  this  paper  to 
treat  the  subject  of  totems  in  a  world  sense  ; 
the  experience  of  many  years  of  research 
within  a  limited  area  has  shown  the  writer 
that  close,  careful  studies  of  the  various 
tribes  and  races  of  the  two  hemispheres  are 
as  yet  too  few  to  afford  sufficient  evidence 
for  a  final  summing  up,  from  which  to  de- 
duce points  held  in  common^  or  the  equally 
important  lines  of  divergence  found  in  the 
beliefs  and  customs  involved  in  the  use  of 
totems. 

It  is  proper  to  call  attention  at  the  outset 
to  a  few  of  the  perplexities  of  a  research  at 
first  hand  in  a  matter  as  recondite  as  that 
under  consideration.     There  is  the   diffi- 
culty of  adjusting  one's  own  mental  atti- 
tude, of  preventing  one's  own  mental  atmos- 
phere from   deflecting   and  distorting  the 
image  of  the  Indian's  thought.     The  fact 
that  the  implications  of  the  totem  are  so 
rooted  in  the  Indian's  mentality  that  he  is 
unconscious  of  any  strangeness  in  them, 
and  is  unable  to  discuss  them  objectively, 
constitutes  a  grave  obstacle  to  be  overcome. 
Explanations  of  his  beliefs,  customs   and 
practices  have  to   be  sought   by  indirect 
rather  than  by  direct  methods,  have  to  be 
eliminated  from  a  tangle  of  contradictions, 
and  verified  by  the  careful  noting  of  the 
many  little  unconscious  acts  and  sayings  of 
the  people,  which  let  in  a  flood  of  light,  re- 
vealing the  Indian's  mode  of  thought  and 
disclosing  its  underlying  ideas.     By  these 
slow  processes,  with   the  analysis    of  his 
songs,  rituals  and  ceremonies,  we  can  at 
last  come  upon  his  beliefs  concerning  nature 
and  life,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  the  totem 
is  based. 

There  were  two  classes  of  totems  known 
among  the  Omahas:  the  Personal,  belong- 
ing to  the  individual ;  and  the  Social,  that 
of  societies  and  gentes. 

The  Personal  Totem. — The  question  first 
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to  arise  is : 
his  totem? 


How  did  the  individual  obtain 
We  learn  that  it  was  not  re- 
ceived from  an  ancestor,  was  not  the  gift  of 
any  living  person,  but  was  derived  through 
a  certain  rite  by  the  man  himself. 

In  the  Legend  of  the  Sacred  Pole  of  the 
Omahas,  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
generations,  and  which  gives  a  rapid  his- 
tory of  the  people  from  the  time  when 
'  they  opened  their  eyes  and  beheld   the 
day  '  to  the  completed  organization  of  the 
tribe,  we  are  told  :  *'  The  people  felt  them- 
selves weak  and  poor.     Then  the  old  men 
gathered  together  and  said.  Let  us  make 
our    children    cry    to    Wa-kon'-da.  *  *  * 
So  all  the  parents  took  their  children,  cov- 
ered  their  faces  with  soft  clay,  and  sent 
them  forth  to  lonely  places.  *  *  *  The  old 
men  said.  You  shall  go  forth  to  cry  to  Wa- 
kon'-da.  *  *  *  When  on  the  hills  you  shall 
not   ask   for  any  particular   thing,  *   *  * 
whatever  is  good,  that   may  Wa-kon'-da 
give.  ^  *  *  Four  days  and  nights  upon  the 
hills  the  youth  shall  pray,  crying,  and  when 
he  stops  shall  wipe  his  tears  with  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  lift  his  wet  hands  to  heaven, 
then  lay  them  on  the  earth.  *  *  *  This  was 
the  people's  first  appeal  to  Wa-kon'-da." 

This  rite,  called  by  the  untranslatable 
name  Non'-zhin-zhon,  has  been  observed  up 
to  the  present  time.  When  the  youth  had 
reached  the  age  of  puberty  he  was  in- 
structed by  his  parents  as  to  what  he  was 
to  do.  Moistened  earth  was  put  upon  his 
head  and  face,  a  small  bow  and  arrow  given 
him,  and  he  was  directed  to  seek  a  secluded 
spot  upon  the  hills,  and  there  to  chant  the 
prayer  which  he  had  been  taught,  and  to 
lift  his  hands  wet  with  his  tears  to  heaven, 
and  then  to  lay  them  upon  the  earth ;  and 
he  was  to  fast  until  at  last  he  fell  into  a 
trance  or  sleep.  If,  in  his  trance  or  dream, 
he  saw  or  heard  anything,  that  thing  was 
to  become  the  special  medium  through 
which  he  could  receive  supernatural  aid. 
The  ordeal  over,  the  youth  returned  home 
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to  partake  of  food  and  to  rest.  No  one 
questioned  him,  and  for  four  days  he  spoke 
bat  little,  for  if  within  that  time  he  should 
reveal  his  vision  it  would  be  the  same  as 
lost  to  him.  Afterwards  he  could  confide 
it  to  some  old  man  known  to  have  had  a 
similar  manifestation,  and  it  then  became 
the  duty  of  the  youth  to  seek  until  he 
should  find  the  animal  he  had  seen  in  his 
trance,  when  he  must  slay  it  and  preserve 
some  part  of  it  (in  cases  where  the  vision 
had  been  of  no  concrete  form,  symbols  were 
taken  to  represent  it) ;  this  memento  was 
ever  after  to  be  the  sign  of  his  vision,  his 
totem,  the  most  sacred  thing  he  could  ever 
possess,  for  by  it  his  natural  powers  were 
to  be  so  reenforced  as  to  give  him  success 
as  a  hunter,  victory  as  a  warrior,  and  even 
the  power  to  see  into  the  ftiture. 

Belief  concerning  Nature  and  Life, — The 
foundation  of  the  Indian's  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  totem  rested  upon  his  belief 
concerning  nature  and  life.  This  belief  was 
complex  and  involved  two  prominent  ideas  : 
first,  that  all  things,  animate  and  inan- 
imate, were  permeated  by  a  common  life ; 
and,  second,  that  this  life  could  not  be 
broken,  but  was  continuous. 

The  Common  Life. — The  idea  of  a  com- 
mon life  was  in  its  turn  complex,  but  its 
dominating  force  was  conceived  to  be  that 
which  man  recognized  within  himself  as 
will-power.  This  power  which  could  make 
or  bring  to  pass  he  named  Wa-kori'-da. 

The  question  arises :  Did  the  Omaha 
regard  Wa-kon'-da  as  a  supreme  being? 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  did  so  regard 
the  power  represented  by  that  word,  nor  is 
there  any  intimation  that  he  had  ever  con- 
ceived of  a  single  great  ruling  spirit. 

Anthropomorphism. — ^The  word  Wa-kon'-da 
appears  to  have  expressed  the  Indian's  con- 
ception of  immanent  life,  manifest  in  all 
things.  Growing  out  of  this  conception 
was  a  kind  of  anthropomorphism  ;  the  char- 
acteristics of  man  were  projected  upon  all 


nature:  the  rock,  in  the  rituals,  was  ad- 
dressed as  ^  Aged  One  I'  sitting  with  *  fur- 
rowed brow '  and  ^  wrinkled  loins ;'  the 
tree  lived  a  double  life  in  the  Indian's 
fancy  ;  as  did  the  water,  the  fire,  the  winds 
and  the  animals.  This  duality  can  be  rec- 
ognized in  myths,  in  legends,  in  rituals, 
and  in  the  paraphernalia  of  ceremonies,  in 
which  there  is  a  constant  confusion  of  the 
external  aspect  and  the  anthropomorphic 
conception.  All  things  were  distinct  from 
man,  but  in  the  subtle  bond  of  a  common 
life,  embodying  the  idea  of  will,  or  directive 
energy,  they  were  akin  to  him,  and  could 
lend  him  the  aid  of  their  special  powers, 
even  as  he  could  help  or  hinder  his  fellow 
men. 

Will-power. — We  trace  the  Omaha's  esti- 
mate of  his  own  will-power  in  the  act  called 
Wa-zhin'-dhe-dhe  (wa-zbin,  directive  en- 
ergy ;  dhe-dhe,  to  send),  in  which,  through 
the  singing  of  certain  songs,  strength  could 
be  sent  to  the  absent  warrior  in  the  stress 
of  battle ;  or  thought  and  will  be  projected 
to  help  a  friend  win  a  game  or  a  race  ;  or 
even  so  to  influence  the  mind  of  a  man  as 
to  affect  its  receptivity  of  the  supernatural. 
Aside  from  the  individual  practice  of  this 
power,  there  was,  so  to  speak,  a  collective 
energy  exercised  by  the  Hon'-he-wa-chi  so- 
ciety in  the  act  of  Wa-zhin'-a-gdhe  (wa- 
zhin,  directive  energy ;  a-gdhe,  to  place 
upon),  where  the  members  so  fixed  their 
will  upon  an  obnoxious  person  as  to  isolate 
him  from  all  helpful  relations  with  men 
and  animals  and  leave  him  to  die.  A 
similar  ability  to  aid  or  to  injure  was  im- 
puted to  the  elements  and  all  natural  forms. 
The  winds  could  bring  health  to  man  ;  the 
stone  insure  him  long  life  ;  the  elk  could 
endow  the  pursued  with  speed,  and  the 
hawk  make  the  warrior  sure  to  fall  upon 
his  enemy.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
while  man's  own  will  was  believed  to  act 
directly,  without  intervening  instrumental- 
ity upon  his  fellows,  the  supplementing  of 
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man's  powers  by  the  elements  and  the  ani- 
mals was  obtainable  only  after  an  appeal 
to  Wa-kon'-da,  in  the  rite  of  the  vision. 

The  Appeal. — ^The  prayer,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  rite  of  the  vision,  was  called 
Wa-kon'-da  gi-kon.  Gi  gi-kon'  is  to  weep, 
from  loss  as  that  of  kindred ;  the  prefix  gi 
indicates  possession.  Gi-kon  is  to  weep 
from  want  of  something  not  possessed,  from 
conscious  insufficiency,  and  the  longing  for 
something  that  could  bring  happiness  or 
prosperity.  The  words  of  prayer,  wa-kon'- 
da  dhe-dhu  wah-pa'-dhina-ton'-he,  literally 
rendered  are:  Wa-kon'-da  here  needy  Istand. 
(A-ton-he  is  in  the  third  person,  and  im- 
plies the  first,  as  he  stands,  and  I  am  he — 
a  form  of  speech  used  to  indicate  humility. ) 
While  this  prayer  has  been  combined  with 
many  rites  and  acts,  its  inherent  unity  of 
name  and  words  has  been  preserved 
through  generations  of  varied  experience 
and  social  development  of  the  people.* 

Wa-kon'-da  was  a  vague  entity  to  the  Om- 
aha, but  the  anthropomorphic  coloring  was 
not  lacking  in  the  general  conception  ;  the 
prayer  voiced  man's  ever  present  conscious- 
ness of  dependence,  was  a  craving  for  help, 
and  implied  a  belief  in  some  mysterious 
power  able  to  understand,  and  respond  to 
his  appeal.  The  response  came  in  a  dream, 
or  trance,  wherein  an  appearance  spoke  to 
the  man,  thus  initiating  a  relation  between 
them,  which  was  not  established  until  the 
man,  by  his  own  effort,  had  procured  a 
symbol  of  his  visitant,  which  might  be  a 
feather  of  the  bird,  a  tuft  of  hair  from  the 
animal,  a  black  stone  or  a  translucent  peb- 
ble. This  memento  or  totem  was  never  an 
object  of  worship  ;  it  was  the  man's  cre- 
dential, the  fragment,  to  connect  its  pos- 
sessor with  the  potentiality  of  the  whole 
species  represented  by  the  form  seen  in  his 

*  This  prayer  can  be  seen  on  page  136,  Song  No.  73, 
of  Vol.1,  No.  5,  of  the  Archaeological  and  Ethnolog- 
ical lepers  on  the  Peabody  Mnsenm,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 


vision,  and  through  which  the  man's 
strength  was  to  be  reenforced  and  disaster 
averted. 

Basis  of  the  Efficacy  of  the  Totem. — The  effi- 
cacy of  the  totem   was  based  upon  the 
Omaha's  belief  in  the  continuity  of  life,  a 
continuity  which  not  only  linked  the  visible 
to  the  invisible,  and  bound  the  living  to  the 
dead,  but  which  kept  unbroken  the  thread 
of  life  running  through  all  things,  making 
it  impossible  for  the  part  and  the  entirety 
to  be  disassociated.     Thus,  one  man  could 
gain  power  over  another  by   obtaining  a 
lock  of  his   hair,  which   brought  the  man 
himself  under  his  influence.     In  the  cere- 
mony of  the  first  cutting  of  the  child's  hair, 
the  severed  lock,  which  was  given  to  the 
Thunder  god,  placed  the  life  of  the  child  in 
the  keeping  of  the  god.     Again,  when   a 
man's  death  had  been  predicted — by  one 
gifted  to  see  into  the  future — the  disaster 
could  be   averted  by   certain   ceremonies 
which  included  the  cutting  off*  of  a  lock  of 
hair  from  one  side  of  the  head,  and  a  bit  of 
flesh  from  the  arm  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body,  and  casting  them  into  the  fire  ;  by 
this  sacrifice  of  a  part  the  whole  was  rep- 
resented, the   prediction   fulfilled  and  the 
man  permitted  to  live.     From  the  ritual  of 
the  Corn,  sung  when  the  priest  distributed 
the  kernels  to  indicate  that  the  time   for 
planting  had  come,  we  learn  that  these  ker- 
nels were  the  little  portions  which  would 
draw  to  themselves  the  living  corn.    In  the 
ritual  sung  over  the  Sacred  Buff*alo  Hide 
prior  to  the  hunt  the  same  idea  is  present, 
that  in  the  continuity  of  life  the  part  is  ever 
connected   with  the    whole,  and   that  the 
Sacred  Buffalo  Hide  was  able  to  bring  within 
reach  the  living  animal  itself. 

Limitation  in  Totems. — The  totem  opened 
a  means  of  communication  between  man 
and  the  various  agencies  of  his  environ- 
ment, but  it  could  not  transcend  the  power 
of  its  particular  species  ;  consequently  all 
actions  were  not  equally  potent.   Men  who 
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saw  the  Bear  in  their  visions  were  liable  to 
be  wounded  in  battle,  as  the  bear  was  slow 
of  movement,  clumsy  and  easily  trapped, 
although  a  savage  fighter  when  brought  to 
bay.  Winged  forms,  such  as  the  Eagle, 
having  greater  range  of  sight  than  the  crea- 
tures which  traveled  upon  the  ground, 
could  bestow  upon  the  men  to  whom  they 
came  in  the  dream  the  gift  of  looking  into 
the  future  and  foretelling  coming  events. 
Thunder  gave  the  ability  to  control  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  authority  to  conduct  certain 
religious  rites. 

Despite  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  possession  of  certain  totems,  the 
inculcations  given  when  the  youth  was  in- 
structed in  the  rite  of  the  vision,  and 
taught  the  prayer  he  was  to  sing,  forbade 
him  to  ask  for  any  special  gift,  or  the  sight 
of  any  particular  thing ;  he  was  simply  to 
wait  without  fear,  and  to  accept  without 
question  ,whateverWa-kon'- da  might  vouch- 
safe to  send  him.  No  man  was  able  to 
choose  his  personal  totem,  but  it  was  the 
general  belief  of  the  people  that  the  power- 
ful animals  and  agencies  were  apt  to  be 
drawn  toward  those  who  possessed  natural 
gifts  of  mind  and  strength  of  will. 

Nature  of  the  Totems, — The  totems  of  the 
Omahas  referred  to  animals,  the  Bear,  the 
Buffalo,  the  Deer,  the  Birds,  the  Turtle 
and  Reptiles ;  to  the  Corn ;  to  the  elements, 
the  Winds,  the  Earth,  the  Water  and 
Thunder.  There  was  nothing  among  them 
which  in  any  way  represented  th§  human 
family,  nor  was  there  any  trace  of  ancestor 
worship  ;  the  relation  between  the  man  and 
his  totem  did  not  lie  along  the  line  of 
natural  kinship,  but  rested  upon  the  pe- 
culiarities in  his  theory  of  nature,  in  which 
the  will  and  ability  to  bring  to  pass,  which 
he  was  conscious  of  within  himself,  he  pro- 
jected upon  the  universe  which  encom- 
passed him.  The  rite  of  the  vision  was  a 
dramatization  of  his  abstract  ideas  of  life 
and  nature,  and  the  totem  was  the  rep- 


resentation of   the    vision   in  a  concrete 
form. 

THE  SOCIAL  TOTEM   AND  WHAT   IT   STOOD  FOR 

IN   THE   TRIBE. 

We  have  thus  far  seen  the  influence  of 
the  totem  upon  the  individual.  We  are 
now  to  trace  it  as  exerted  upon  groups  of 
people ;  in  the  religious  societies ;  in  the 
Ton'-won-gdhon,  or  gens;  and  in  the  de- 
velopment and  organization  of  the  tribe. 

Religious  Societies. — The  totem's  simplest 
form  of  social  action  was  in  the  religious 
societies,  whose  structure  was  based  upon 
the    grouping  together  of   men   who  had 
received  similar  visions.      Those  who  had 
seen  the  Bear  made  up  the  Bear  society  ; 
those  to  whom  the  Thunder  or  Water  be- 
ings had  come  formed  the  Thunder  or  the 
Pebble    society.      The    membership    came 
from  every  kinship  group  in  the  tribe,  blood 
relationship  was  ignored,  the  bond  of  union 
being  a  common  right  in  a  common  vision. 
These  brotherhoods  gradually  developed  a 
classified  membership  with  initiatory  rites, 
rituals  and   officials  set  apart  to  conduct 
the  ceremonials. 

The  function  of  the  totem  in  the  societies 
was  intermediate  between  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual totem  and  the  totem  in  its  final 
social  office,  where  it  presided  over  an  arti- 
ficial structure,  in  which  natural  conditions 
were  in  part  overruled  and  the  people  in- 
evitably bound  together.  In  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  linguistic  group  to  which  the 
Omahas  belong,  where  the  political  struc- 
ture of  the  gens  is  apparently  weak  and 
undeveloped,  the  religious  societies  exist 
and  are  powerful  in  their  organization. 
This  fact,  with  other  evidence  which  can- 
not be  detailed  here  owing  to  its  complex 
nature,  together  with  the  similarity  trace- 
able between  the  rituals  and  ceremonies  of 
these  religious  societies,  and  those  incident 
to  the  inauguration  of  gentile  and  tribal 
officers,  makes  it  seem  probable  that  the 
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training  and  experience  derived  from  the 
working  of  these  earlier  societies  had 
taught  the  leaders  among  the  Omahas  and 
their  close  cognates  certain  lessons  in  or- 
ganization, by  which  they  had  profited  dur- 
ing the  formative  period  of  the  artificial 
social  structure  of  the  Ton'-won-gdhon,  or 
gens. 

The  Ton'-won-gdhon. — The  word  Ton'-won- 
gdhon  means  a  place  of  dwellings  where 
kindred  dwelt  together.     There  were  ten 
Ton'-won-gdhon   u-zhu — dominant,   ruling 
Ton'-won-gdhon,  or  gentes,  in  the  Omaha 
tribe.     These  gentes  practice  exogomy,  and 
traced  their  descent  only  through  the  father. 
Each  gens  had  its  particular  name,  which 
referred  directly  or  symbolically  to  its  to- 
tem, which  was  kept  in  mind  by  the  prac- 
tice of  tabu.     There  was  also  a  set  of  names 
peculiar  to  each  gens,  all  having  the  same 
reference,  one  of  which  was  bestowed  upon 
each  child ;  an  Omaha^s  gentile  name,  there- 
fore, would  at  once  reveal  his  kinship  group 
or  gens.     This  name  was  proclaimed  at  the 
time  of  the  ceremony  attendant  upon  the 
cutting  of  the  first  lock  of  hair.     After  this 
ceremony  the    child's   hair  was   cut  in   a 
fashion  to  symbolize  the  totem  of  its  gens, 
and  each  spring,  until  it  was  about  seven 
years  of  age,  this  peculiar  trimming  of  the 
hair  was  repeated.     The  teaching  of  this 
object  lesson,  so  placed  before  the  children, 
was  reenforced  by  their  training  in  the  strict 
observance   of  the   special   tabu   of   their 
gentes,  holding  ever  before  them  the  pen- 
alties for  its  violation,  of  blindness,  physical 
deformity  and  disease. 

There  were  religious  rites  peculiar  to  each 
gens  in  which  the  members  did  homage  to 
the  special  power  represented  by  the  gentile 
totem.  In  these  ceremonies  the  hereditary 
chiefs  of  the  gens  were  the  priests.  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  totem  was  never  for- 
gotten, why  its  sign  was  borne  through  life, 
and  at  last  put  upon  the  dead,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  at  once  recognized  by  their 


kindred,  and  not  wander  as  they  passed  into 
the  spirit  world. 

Office  of  the  Totem  in  the  Gens, — In  the  early 
struggle  for  existence  the  advantages  accru- 
ing from  a  permanent  kinship  group,  both 
in  resisting  aggression  and  in  securing  a 
food  supply,  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
perceived;  and,  if  the  people  were  to 
become  homogeneous  and  the  practice  of 
exogomy  continue,  some  expedient  must 
have  been  devised  by  which  permanent 
groups  could  be  maintained  and  kinship 
lines  be  defined.  The  common  belief  of  the 
people,  kept  virile  by  the  universal  practice 
of  the  rite  of  the  vision,  furnished  this  ex- 
pedient— a  device  which  could  be  under- 
stood and  accepted  by  all — the  concrete  sign 
of  the  vision,  the  totem  of  the  leader,  he 
whose  abilities  and  prowess  evinced  super- 
natural favor  and  won  for  his  followers 
success  and  plenty. 

From  a   study  of   the  minutiae  of  the 
customs  and  ceremonies  within  the  gens,  it  is 
apparent  that  their  underlying  purpose  was 
to  impress  upon  the  people  the  knowledge 
and  the  duties  of  kindred,  and  that  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  duties  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  union  of  the  gens.  This 
union  of  kindred   we  find  to  have  been 
guarded  by  the  agency  of  the  totem.     The 
name  of  the  gens,  the  personal  names  of  its 
members  and  the  practice  of  tabu — obliga- 
tory upon  all  persons,  except  the  hereditary 
chiefs,  while  they  were  officiating  in  the 
gentile  rites  pertaining  to  the  totem — in- 
dicate a  common   allegiance  to  a  super- 
natural presence  believed  to  preside  over 
the  gens  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to  the 
common  ancestor.     These  rites  did  not  im- 
ply ancestor  worship,   but  were  a  recog- 
nition of  the  special  power  represented  by 
the  totem.     We  also  find  that  the  gentile 
totem  did  not  interfere  with  a  man's  free- 
dom in  seeking  his  personal  totem,  nor  of 
his  use  of  it  when  desiring  help  from  the 
mysterious  powers.    The  gentile  totem  gave 
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no  immediate  hold  upon  the  supernataral, 
as  did  the  individual  totem  to  its  possessor ; 
outside  the  rites   already  referred  to,  it 
served  solely  as  a  mark  of  kinship,  and  its 
connection  with  the  supernatural  was  mani- 
fest only  in  its  punishment  of  the  viola- 
tion of  tabu.     Briefly  stated,  the  inculca- 
tion  of   the  gentile  totem    was  that  the 
individual  belonged  to  a   definite  kinship 
group,  from  which  he  could  never  sever 
himself    without    incurring    supernatural* 
punishment. 

Social  growth  depended  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  distinct  groups  and  the  one 
power  adequate  for  the  purpose  was  that 
which  was  believed  to  be  capable  of  enforc- 
ing the  union  of  the  people  by  supematu- 
rally  inflicted  penalties.  The  constructive 
influence  of  the  totem  is  apparent  in  the 
unification  of  the  Ton'-won-gdhon,  or  gens, 
without  which  the  organization  of  the 
tribe  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  Influence  of  the  Religious  Societies  upon 
the  Gens.  —In  the  religious  societies  the 
people  were  made  familiar  with  the  idea 
that  a  common  vision  could  create  a  sort 
of  brotherhood.  This  fraternity  was  recog- 
nized and  expressed  by  the  observance 
of  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  which  all  the 
members  took  part,  setting  forth  the  pecu- 
liar power  of  the  totem.  The  influence  of 
this  training  in  the  religious  societies  is 
traceable  in  the  structure  of  the  gens,  where 
the  sign  of  a  vision,  the  totem,  became  the 
symbol  of  a  bond  between  the  people,  aug- 
menting the  natural  tie  of  blood  relation- 
ship in  an  exogamous  group.  We  find  this 
training  further  operative  in  the  establish- 
ment of  rites  and  ceremonies  in  honor  of 
the  gentile  totem,  which  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  already  familiar  to  the 
people  in  the  societies.  In  the  gens  the 
hereditary  chief  was  the  priest,  and  this 
centralization  of  authority  tended  to  foster 
the  political  development  of  the  gens. 
Related  Totems, — Certain  fixed  habits  of 


thought  among  the  Omahas  growing  out  of 
their  theories  and  beliefs  concerning  nature 
and  life — upon  which  the  totem  was  based 
— ^present  a  curious  mixture  of  abstractions 
and  anthropomorphism,  blended  with  prac- 
tical observations  of  nature.     Thus,  in  the 
varied  experiences  of  disintegration  and 
coalescing  during  past  generations,  com- 
posite gentes  came  into  existence  through 
the  supposed  affinity  of  totems.    Out  of  the 
ten  Omaha  gentes,  three  only  observe  a 
single  tabu ;    the  other  seven  were  com- 
posed of  sub-groups,  called  Ton'-won-gdhon 
u-zhinga  (u-zhinga,  a  small  part),  each  of 
.i^hich  had  its  own  special  tabu,  obligatory 
upon  its  own  members  only,  and  not  upon 
the  other  sub-groups  of  the  gens.     While 
there  was    no  common  totem  in   a   com- 
posite gens,  the  totems  of  the  sub-groups 
which   formed  such  gens  had  a  kind   of 
natural  relation  to  each  other  ;  the  objects 
they  symbolized  were  more  or  less  affiliated 
in  the  natural  world,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Mon'-dhin-ka-ga-Ae    gens    (the    earth 
makers),  where  the  totems  of   the  sub- 
groups represented    the  earth,  the  stone 
and  the  animals  that  lived  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  as  the  wolf. 

The  relation  between  the  totems  of  com- 
posite gentes  is  not  always  patent ;  it  fre- 
quently exists  because  of  fancied  resem- 
blances, or  from  a  subtle  association 
growing  out  of  conditions  which  have  se- 
quence in  the  Indian  mind,  although  dis- 
connected and  at  variance  with  our  own 
observation  and  reason. 

The  Totem  in  the  Tribal  Organization. — ^The 
families  within  a  gens  pitched  their  tents 
in  a  particular  order  or  form,  which  was 
that  of  a  nearly  complete  circle,  an  open- 
ing being  left  as  an  entrance  way  into  the 
the  enclosed  space.  This  encampment  was 
called  by  the  untranslatable  name  Hu'- 
.dhu-ga.  When  the  entire  tribe  camped  to- 
gether, each  of  the  ten  gentes,  while  still 
preserving  its  own  internal  order,  opened 
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its  line  of  tents  and  became  a  segment  of 
the  greater  tribal  Hu'-dhuga,   in  which 
each  gens  had  its  fixed  unchangeable  posi- 
tion, so  that  the  opening  of  the  tribal  Hu'- 
dhu-ga  was  always  between  the  same  two 
gentes.     Both  these  gentes  were  related  to 
Thunder.     That  upon  the  right,  as  one  en- 
tered the  circle,  was  the  In-shta'-thun-da 
—flashing    eye— known  as    the    Thunder 
gens  or  people.   To  a  sub-group  of  this  gens 
belonged  the  right  of  consecrating  the  child 
to  the  Thunder  god,  in  the  ceremony  of 
cutting  the  first  lock  of  hair ;  another  sub' 
group  kept  the  ritual  used  in  filling  the 
Sacred  Tribal  Pipes.     On  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance camped  the  We'-zhin-shte— a  sym- 
bolic  name,  probably  meaning  the  represent- 
atives of  anger.      The  We'-zhin-shte  were 
Elk  people,  having  in  charge  the   Sacred 
Tent  of  War,   in  which    the  worship   of 
Thunder,  as  well  as  all  the  rites  pertaining 
to  war,  of  which  Thunder  was  the  god, 

took  place. 

It  would  lead  too  far  afield  to  follow  at 
great    length    the    inter-relations    of   the 
gentes ;  or  the  dominance  of  position  and 
leadership  in  tribal  rites  and  ceremonies 
conceded  to  certain  gentes ;  or  to  indicate 
the  scars  left  upon  the  Hu'-dhu-ga  by  the 
breaking  away  of  groups  of  kindred;  or  the 
the  devices  used  to  keep  intact  an  ancient 
form  and  order.      The  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  the  position  of  the  gentes  in 
the  tribe,  and  the  interlacing  of  their  func- 
tions, were  regulated  by  the  ascription  of 
different  powers  to  their  totems,  and  that 
the  unification   and  strengthening  of  the 
gens  depended  upon  the  restraining  fear  of 
supernatural  punishment   by  the  totemic 

powers. 

In  this  rapid  review  of  Omaha  beliefs  and 
customs  connected  with  the  totem,  many 
observances  have  not  even  been  mentioned  ; 
and  of  those  indicated,  the  details  have  had 
to  be  omitted  in  order  to  keep  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  our  subject,  but  the 


fundamental  ideas  which  have  been  briefly 
considered  will  be  found  to  underlie  all 
rites  and  ceremonies  within  the  tribe. 

Linguistic  Evidence  as  to  the  Totem.  —  We 
turn  now  to  the  language  for  further  evi- 
dence as  to  the  import  of  the  totem. 

The  name  of  the  concrete  sign   of  the 
vision  is  Wa-Au'-be,  a  sacred  thing.     The 
word  is  applied  to  sacred  objects  other  than 
the  totem,  such  as  the  Sacred  Pole,  the 
Sacred  Tents,  the  Sacred  Tribal  Pipes,  etc. 
The  name  of  a  religious  society  always 
included  the  name  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  vision  of  its  members  ;  for  instance,  the 
Bear  society  was  called  Wa'-tha-be  i'-dha-e- 
dhe,  literally  rendered  is:   the  Bear  with 
or  by  compassion ;  that  is,  those  upon  whom 
the  Bear  had   compassion.      P-dha-e-dhe 
implies  that  this  compassion,  this  pity,  was 
aroused  by  a  human  being  making  a  per- 
sonal appeal,  either  by  his  destitute  appear- 
ance or  the  movable  character  of  his  sup- 
plication.     Usage  forbade  the  application 
of  this  word   to  any   emotion  excited  by 
animal  life  ;  it  could  only  express  a  feeling 
between  man  and  man,  or  between  man  and 
the  manifestation  of  Wa-kon'-da.     It  did 
not  represent  an  abstract  idea,  as  of  a  vir- 
tue, but  a  feeling  awakened  by  direct  con- 
tact with  need.    In  the  prayer  already  cited 
as  a  part  of  the  rite  of  the  vision  the  man 
makes    a    direct    appeal    to    Wa-kon'-da 
(*  Wa-kon'-da !  here  needy  I  stand'),  and 
reference  to  this  act  is  made  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  word  i'dha-edhe  in  the  term 
designating  the  religious  societies. 

The  name  of  a  gens  indicated  its  totem 
or  the  characteristic  of  the  group  of  totems 
in  a  composite  gens.  When  the  people  of 
a  gens  were  spoken  of  in  reference  to  their 
totem  the  word  i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe  was  used 
immediately  following  that  of  the  totem;  for 
instance,  the  Thunder  people— the  In- 
shta'-thun-da  gens— were  called  In-gdhan- 
i'.ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe  ;  in-gdhan',  thunder  : 
i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe    is    a  composite    word,. 
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meaning:  they  make  themselves  a  people 
with;  that  is,  with  thunder  they  make 
themselves  or  become  a  people.  The  We'- 
zhin-shte  gens,  the  Elk  people,  were  called 
On-pa  i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe — on-pa,  elk  ;  with 
the  Elk  they  make  themselves  a  people. 
The  word  i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe  clearly  in- 
dicates the  constructive  character  of  the 
totem  in  the  gens. 

The  set  of  names  which  belonged  to  each 
gens  referred  to  the  sign  or  totem  of  a  family 
group ;  these  names  were  called  ni'-ki-e — 
spoken  by  a  chief,  or  originated  by  a  chief. 
The  word  ni'-ki-e  points  to  the  formative 
period  when  means  were  being  devised  to 
transform  the  family  into  a  distinct  political 
group ;  it  argues  a  central  authority,  a  man, 
a  chief;  the  individual  names  which  he 
bestowed  allude  solely  to  the  power  behind 
the  chief,  the  manifestation  of  his  vision 
represented  by  his  totem,  in  the  favor  of 
which  he  and  his  kindred  had  made  them- 
selves  a  people,  i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe. 

The  Osage  equivalent  of  the  Omaha  word 
i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe  is  zho'-i-ga-ra,  meaning 
associated  with.  The  Otoe  word  used  for 
the  same  purpose  is  ki'-gra-jhe,  they  call 
themselves. 

The  word  for  tribe  u-ki'-te,  when  used  as 
a  verb,  means  to  fight,  to  war  against  out- 
side enemies,  indicating  that  the  need  of 
mutual  help  impelled  the  various  Ton'-won- 
gdhon  (gentes)  to  band  together  for  self- 
preservation  ;  but  the  order  of  their  group- 
ing was,  as  we  have  seen,  controlled  by 

their  totems. 

/Summary.— In  the  word  for  tribe,  in  the 
formation  of  the  gens  within  the  tribe,  and 
in  the  rite  which  brought  the  individual 
into  what  he  believed  to  be  direct  communi- 
•  cation  with  Wa-kon'-da,  we  trace  the  work- 
ings of  man's  consciousness  of  insecu- 
rity and  dependence,  and  see  his  strug- 
gles to  comprehend  his  environment 
and  to  bring  himself  into  helpful  relations 
with     the    supernatural.      And    we    find 


in  this  study  of  the  Omaha  totem 
that,  while  the  elements,  the  animals  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  all  related  to 
man  through  a  common  life,  this  relation 
ran  along  discrete  lines,  and  that,  his  ap- 
peal for  help  once  granted,  relief  could  only 
be  summoned  by  means  of  the  Wa-Au'-be, 
the  sacred  object,  the  totem,  which  brought 
along  its  special  line  the  desired  supernat- 
ural aid. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  totems  of  indi- 
viduals, as  far  as  known,  and  those  of  the 
gentes,  represented  the  same  class  of  ob- 
jects or  phenomena,  and  as  totems  could  be 
obtained  in  but  one  way — through  the  rite 
of  the  vision — the  totem  of  a  g^ns  must 
have  come  into  existence  in  that  manner, 
and  must  have  represented  the  manifesta- 
tions of  an  ancestor's  vision,  that  of  a  man 
whose  ability  and  opportunity  served  to 
make  him  the  founder  of  a  family,  of  a 
group  of  kindred  who  dwelt  together,  fought 
together  and  learned  the  value  of  united 

strength. 

Alice  C.  Fletcher. 

Peabody  Museum,  Haevaed  Univeesity. 


MULTIPLE-CYLINDER  STEAM-ENGINE* 

The  following  is  a  very  brief  abstract  of 
the  paper  presented  to  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  by  Messrs.  Thurs- 
ton and  Brinsmade,  at  the  last  convention, 
New  York,  Deceber  2, 1897  : 

The  paper  was  a  statement  of  the  results  of 
the  experimental  investigation  of  the  rela- 
tive eflficiency  of  standard  forms  of  com- 
pound and  triple-expansion  engines  and  a 
newly  introduced  type  in  which  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  is  given  about  one-half 
the  size  ordinarily  assigned  for  a  stated 
power,  as  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the   low-pressure    cylinder.      Remarkably 

♦Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December, 
1897)  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, forming  part  of  Volume  XIX.  of  the  Trana- 
actions. 
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IV.— Some  Aspects  of  Pvberty  Fasting  Among  the  Ojibwa} 

By  Paul  Radin. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  subject  of  fasting  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
although  it  has  been  touched  upon  frequently  by  a  number  of 
writers,  has  never  been  made  the  object  of  a  special  study  as  yet. 
In  the  present  little  essay  the  writer  will  make  no  attempt  to 
study  the  subject  of  fasting  in  any  exhaustive  manner,  but  will 
merely  attempt,  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  some  of  the  fasting 
experiences,  to  point  out  features  that,  m  his  opinion,  seem 
distinctive  of  Ojibwa  puberty  fasts.  He  hopes  to  reserve  a  more 
exhaustive  study  of  the  same  for  his  report  on  the  ethnology  of 

this  tribe  itself. 

The  fasting  experiences  will  be  given  first  and  the  discussion 
will  then  follow.  The  writer  has  only  selected  a  few  of  the 
accounts  he  has  obtained,  but  the  five  chosen  seem  to  contain 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  fast,  although  in  certain 
details  they,  of  course,  differ  from  some  of  the  others. 

It  might  be  stated,  before  proceeding  to  give  the  accounts 
themselves,  that  in  only  two  cases  did  the  experience  represent 
that  of  the  informant  himself,  and  that  in  the  other  cases  they 
referred  to  relatives  of  the  informants.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  in  any  way  detracts  from  their  value,  but,  of  course,  it  may 
have  led  to  the  omission  of  a  detail  here  and  there. 

1  The  following  article  is  based  entirely  on  notes  collected  by  the  writer  among  the 
Ojibwa  of  eastern  and  southeastern  Ontario  during  the  qpnng  and  nimmer  of  Uild, 
tot  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.       ^^ 
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FASTING  EXPERIENCE  (A). 

I  was  about  ten  years  old  when  I  fasted.  That  is  the  age  at 
which  our  grandparents  generally  desired  us  to  fast.  My 
parents,  themselvej,  seemed  to  care  very  little  whether  I  did  or 
did  not  fast,  and  I  imagine  that  had  it  not  been  for  my  grand- 
mother, I  never  would  have  done  so. 

It  was  at  about  the  middle  of  what  we  call  the  '^little-bear'' 
month  that  my  grandmother  came  to  visit  us.  When  she  was 
about  to  return  to  her  home,  she  had  me  accompany  her.  I 
did  not  know  at  the  time  what  she  wanted  and  it  was  only  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  that  she  told  me  that  I  was  to  fast. 
Two  mornings  after  that  I  received  very  little  to  eat  and  drink 
at  breakfast  time.  At  noon  I  received  nothing  at  all.  For  the 
evening  meal  she  gave  me  a  very  small  piece  of  bread.  In 
addition  to  myself  there  were  six  other  boys  fasting  at  the  same 
time.  During  the  daytime  we  would  play  together,  keeping  a 
close  watch  on  one  another,  lest  someone  try  secretly  to  get 
something  to  eat. 

We  were  to  fast  ten  days,  all  in  all.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day,  however,  I  became  so  hungry  that  after  my  grandparents 
had  gone  to  bed,  I  got  up  and  helped  myself  to  a  hearty  meal. 
They  discovered  it,  however,  the  next  morning  and  I  had  to 
begin  my  fast  all  over  again.  This  time  I  was  very  careful  not 
to  break  my  fast,  for  I  did  not  want  to  begin  over  again,  as  on 
the  first  occasion. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  day,  my  grandparents  built  me  a 
wigwam.  It  was  supported  on  four  poles,  about  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  I  was  to  use  it  for  sleeping.  My  little 
wigwam  was  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  lodge  of  my 
grandparents,  directly  imder  an  oak  tree.  I  do  not  know 
whether  in  olden  times  it  was  customary  to  build  the  fasting 
wigwam  under  just  this  tree  or  not.  My  impression  is  that  the 
old  people  built  it  at  some  distance  from  their  own  lodge,  but  not 
too  far  to  prevent  them  from  watching  its  occupant  during  the 
day  time. 

My  grandmother  told  me  not  to  accept  the  blessings  of  every 
"spirit"  that  would  appear  to  me  in  my  "dreams,*'  for  there 
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were  many  bad  spirits  around  and  they  would  doubtless  try  to 
deceive  me  and  thus  cause  misfortunes.  The  first  four  nights, 
I  slept  soundly  and  dreamt  of  nothing  whatsoever.  The  fifth 
night,  however,  I  dreamt  that  a  very  large  and  beautiful  bird 
came  to  me  and  promised  me  many  great  things.  I  had,  how- 
ever, made  up  my  mind  not  to  accept  the  blessing  of  the  first 
spirit  that  appeared,  so  I  refused  all  that  had  been  offered,  and  as 
I  watched  the  bird  disappear,  I  saw  that  it  turned  into  a  chick- 
adee. In  the  morning,  when  my  grandmother  came  to  ask  me 
whether  anyone  had  blessed  me,  I  told  her  that  a  chickadee  had 
offered  me  many  gifts,  but  that  I  had  rejected  them.  Then  she 
told  me  that  the  chickadee  often  fooled  people  in  this  manner. 
For  a  few  nights  after  that  I  again  did  not  dream  of  anything, 
but  during  the  eighth  night  another  big  bird  came  to  me.  I 
was  getting  tired  of  staying  in  the  little  wigwam  so  long,  so  I 
decided  to  accept  whatever  he  would  offer.  I  dreamt  that  this 
big  bird  took  me  along  with  him  to  the  north,  where  there  was 
only  ice.  There  I  saw  many  more  birds  just  like  him,  some  of 
tliem  very  old.  These  birds  offered  me  long  life  and  freedom 
from  sickness.  Indeed  it  was  quite  different  from  what  the 
chickadee  had  promised.  I  accepted  all  that  they  gave  me  and 
then  the  bird  that  had  brought  me  there  took  me  to  my  wigwam 
again.  When  he  left  he  told  me  to  watch  him  before  he  got  out 
of  sight,  and  as  I  did,  I  noticed  that  it  was  a  white  loon.  In 
the  morning,  when  my  grandmother  came  to  question  me  about 
my  dreams,  I  told  her  of  my  experience  with  the  white  loons. 
She  was  very  glad  to  hear  about  it,  for  they  had  rarely  been 
blessed  by  white  loons.  From  that  time  they  called  me  Wabimq 
or  White-loon. 


FASTING  EXPERIENCE  (B). 

When  I  was  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  I  was  told  by  my 
mother  that  it  was  about  tune  for  me  to  find  out  something 
concerning  my  future  life  and  this  I  was  to  do  by  fasting.  I  was 
at  first  not  to  eat  or  drink  anything  for  five  days  except  at  supper. 
The  sixth  day  they  built  a  little  wigwam  for  me  alongside  of  a 
little  creek  running  through  the  woods  and  left  me  there  over 
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night.  The  next  morning  my  mother  came  and  asked  me  of 
what  I  had  dreamt.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  not  slept  at  all 
that  night,  for  I  went  to  the  creek  to  get  a  drink.  However,  as 
this  was  early  in  autumn,  the  nights  were  quite  warm;  she 
noticed  my  tracks  near  the  creek  and  immediately  suspected 
that  I  had  left  my  wigwam.  She  asked  me  where  I  had  been 
and  I  admitted  that  I  had  been  to  the  creek  for  some  water. 
She  told  me  to  go  home,  and  I  had  to  start  all  over  again,  about 
two  weeks  from  that  time.  This  time  another  lad  fasted  to- 
gether with  me.  After  four  days  my  parents  built  me  a  wigwam 
in  a  part  of  the  woods  far  away  from  the  water.  I  went  to  this 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day.  The  other  boy  accom- 
panied me.  That  same  night  this  other  boy  had  a  bad  dream, 
and  when  our  mothers  came  to  see  us  the  next  day,  we  told  his 
mother  that  he  had  dreamt  of  being  bitten  by  a  snake,  that  the 
snake  had  then  made  him  sick,  and  that  he  had  finally  died. 
After  telling  of  this  dream,  he  was  told  to  go  home  and  I  re- 
mained in  the  wigwam  all  alone.  My  parents  visited  me 
quite  frequently,  about  four  times  a  day.  For  five  days  I 
stayed  there  all  alone  and  it  was  only  on  the  fifth  night  that  I 
had  my  dream.    It  was  as  follows : — 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  alongside  of  a  lake  and  that  I  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  for  some  time.  As  I  was  wandering  about  in 
search  of  food,  I  came  upon  a  large  bird  {mon).  This  bird 
came  over  to  where  I  was  and  spoke  to  me,  saying  that  I  was  lost 
and  that  a  party  was  out  searching  for  me,  but  that  they  desired 
not  to  rescue  but  to  shoot  me.  Then  the  bird  flew  away  to  a 
lake  and  brought  me  a  fish  to  eat.  He  then  told  me  that  I 
would  have  good  luck  in  hunting  and  in  fishing  and  that  I  would 
live  to  a  good  old  age.  He  also  told  me  that  I  would  never  be 
shot  by  a  shot-gun  or  a  rifle,  for  the  bird  of  whom  I  dreamt 
belonged  to  a  species  that  a  man  rarely  finds  a  chance  to  shoot. 
From  that  time  on  the  mon  was  my  (personal)  manito. 

FASTING  EXPERIENCE  (C). 

When  I  was  ten  years  old  my  grandmother  wanted  me  to 
fast,  so  that  I  might  know  what  blessing  I  was  to  receive.  I  was 
to  start  in  the  autumn  of  the  year.    At  first  I  was  to  get  just  a 
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little  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  morning  and  the  evening.  This 
meagre  diet  was  to  continue  all  through  the  autumn  and  winter. 
In  the  spring  a  little  wigwam  was  built  for  me  on  a  scaffold, 
not  very  far  from  the  ground.  In  this  wigwam  I  was  to  stay 
ten  days  and  nights,  and  only  get  a  little  to  eat  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings.  My  grandmother  told  me  before  entering  not  to 
believe  every  spirit  that  would  come  to  me  with  promises^  for 
there  are  some  who  try  to  deceive  people,  and  only  to  accept  the 
blessings  of  that  spirit  who  came  with  a  great  noise  and  power. 

The  first  and  second  night  I  did  not  dream  of  anything,  but 
during  the  third  night  a  very  rich  man  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  go  along  with  him  and  said  that  he  would  give  me  all  the 
riches  I  wanted.  I  went  along  with  him  but  I  did  not  accept 
what  he  offered  me  and  returned  to  my  wigwam.  Then  I 
looked  in  the  direction  in  which  the  man  who  had  appeared  to 
me  was  disappearing,  as  he  had  bidden  me,  and  I  saw  that  he 
had  changed  into  an  owl  and  that  the  big  lodge  I  had  visited  with 
him  was  a  hollow  tree  with  holes.  The  next  night  another  rich 
man  came  to  me,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  red  material.  He  offered 
me  the  same  things  as  the  first  man,  and  in  addition  told  me  that 
if  I  accepted  his  blessings  I  could  change  my  clothes  twice  a 
year.  After  I  refused,  he  told  me  to  look  in  his  direction  as  he 
left  me,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  nothing  but  oak  trees  and  dry  and 
green  leaves.  The  next  night  another  man  came  and  offered 
me  boxes  of  sugar.  I  went  with  him,  too,  but  I  refused  his 
blessing,  and  when  I  turned  to  look  at  him  as  he  left,  just  as  I 
had  done  in  the  other  cases,  I  only  saw  a  large  maple-tree. 

My  grandmother  came  twice  a  day  to  ask  me  about  what  I 
had  dreamt  and  to  give  me  something  to  eat.  I  told  her  about 
my  dreams  and  she  again  told  me  to  accept  the  blessing  of  no 
one  but  the  spirit  who  came  to  me  with  a  great  noise  and  strength. 
Some  night  before  the  tenth  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  gush  of  wmd 
above  me  and  saw  a  very  stout  and  strong  man.  With  this 
man  I  went  towards  the  north  and  finally  came  to  nine  old  men 
sitting  around  in  a  circle.  In  the  centre  sat  a  very  old  man  and 
this  was  the  man  who  blessed  me.  He  told  me  that  he  had  just 
been  sent  down  from  above.  Then  I  was  brought  back  to  my 
Uttle  wigwam  and  told  to  look  in  the  direction  m  which  my 
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guide  was  going.  When  he  had  gone  some  distance,  I  looked 
and  I  saw  a  number  of  large  white  stones  in  a  circle  and  one  in 
the  centre  of  this  circle.  The  next  morning  when  my  grand- 
mother came  to  me  to  feed  me  and  question  me,  I  told  her  of 
what  I  had  dreamt.    That  was  the  end  of  my  fasting. 

Some  people  are  fooled,  during  their  fast,  by  a  bird  called  the 
chickadee. 

FASTING  EXPERIENCE  (D). 

When  an  Indian  is  about  to  fast,  he  gets  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, gets  his  charcoal  ready,  and  marks  his  cheeks.  In  the  even- 
ing, when  he  returns,  he  washes  his  face  and  eats  very  little. 
He  does  the  same  thing  for  two  days.  Then  he  breaks  his  fast 
for  two  days.  After  that  he  begins  his  real  fast.  For  six  days 
he  marks  his  face  with  charcoal.  After  the  expiration  of  these 
six  days  he  breaks  his  fast  again  for  from  five  to  six  days.  After 
that  his  parents  build  him  a  little  wigwam  about  fifty  rods  from 
their  lodge  and  there  he  is  supposed  to  remain  ten  days.  He 
knows  that  it  is  here  that  he  will  see  his  manito  and  that  the 
animal  (spirit)  will  bless  him. 

While  the  faster  is  in  this  little  wigwam,  the  people  get  a 
very  fast  runner  near  him.  When  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day 
arrives,  the  fire  is  made  and  the  faster  gets  ready  to  leave. 
As  soon  as  he  leaves  his  fasting  lodge,  he  starts  to  run.  The  fast 
runner  gets  after  him  and  soon  he  catches  him.  Then  they  all 
ask  the  faster  what  spirit  had  blessed  him.  After  that  they 
give  him  a  little  song,  and  then  he  tells  them  by  whom  he  had 
been  blessed.  By  a  very  thin  man  (a  pagak  spirit)  he  had  been 
blessed.^ 

FASTING  EXPERIENCE  (E).« 

When  a  child  was  ten  years  of  age,  it  generally  started  to  fast. 
For  a  few  days,  sometimes  a  week,  it  was  given  nothing  to  eat 
except  a  little  for  supper.  This  was  only  preliminary  to  the  real 

^Paoik  are  thin  airy  spirits  who  formerly  inhabited  this  earth,  but  who  became 
80  attenuated  that  they  ascended  into  the  air,  where  they  still  live,  flying  around 
and  making  peculiar  sounds.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  if  anyone  heard  them 
he  would  die. 

'This  is  a  generalized  account. 
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fasting,  which  began  after  that.  After  the  child  has  fasted  for 
a  few  days,  the  parents  or  grandparents  build  a  little  wigwam 
in  a  lonely  spot  of  the  woods.  In  this  wigwam  the  faster  then 
stays  and  sleeps.  He  is  not  allowed  to  eat  or  take  even  a  drop 
of  water.  Generally  he  keeps  a  small  piece  of  lead  in  his  mouth 
and  swallows  the  saliva  that  gathers.  Every  morning  the 
parents  or  grandparents  visit  the  person  who  is  fasting,  and 
inquire  about  his  dreams,  and  if  the  faster  dreams  that  he  has 
been  in  trouble,  lost  in  the  woods,  or  eaten  up  by  some  wild 
animal,  then  he  is  taken  home  and  given  something  to  eat  for  a 
few  days,  after  which  he  must  start  his  fast  again.  His  first 
experience  is  regarded  as  bad.  Thus  it  continues  for  some 
time.  The  faster  generally  does  not  get  his  dream  until  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  night.  Sometimes  a  dream  obtained  even 
then  is  regarded  as  of  bad  omen,  and  the  faster  must  start 
again.  He  is  encouraged  to  have  patience  and  wait  until  the 
right  spirit  comes.  Sometimes  this  takes  two  to  three  months. 
The  dream  that  is  to  benefit  him  generally  comes  in  the  following 
form.  The  faster,  in  his  dream,  finds  himself  in  great  trouble  or, 
at  times,  he  believes  he  is  killed,  and  some  animal  comes  to  his 
rescue.  This  animal,  he  believes,  will  come  to  his  rescue  in 
similar  situations  throughout  his  life. 

DISCUSSION. 

We  will  discuss  first  the  contents  of  the  preceding  experiences 
and  then  the  relation  of  the  fasting  experience  to  the  faster, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  his  cultural  environment,  on  the  other, 
as  it  is  embodied  especially  in  the  person  of  his  parents  and 

grandparents. 

Even  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  experiences  shows  that,  as  one 
would  have  been  led  to  expect,  all  are  cast  in  a  definite  mould. 
An  animal  appears  to  the  faster  in  a  dream,  and  promising  him 
certain  blessings,  leads  him  far  away  to  some  place  where  he 
meets  the  one  who  is  actually  to  bless  him.  He  is  then  led 
back  to  his  little  fasting-lodge  and  told  to  watch  carefully  the 
disappearing  figure  of  the  one  who  has  come  to  him.  It  is  only 
when  the  "person"  is  about  to  pass  out  of  sight  that  he  takes 
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upon  himself  the  shape  of  the  animal  itself.  This  is  the  formula 
that  appears  over  and  over  again,  in  all  these  dream-experiences, 
and  is  unquestionably  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another.  How  this  is  transmitted  would  be  an  interesting 
thing  to  determine,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
I  am  afraid  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  offer  a  few  hypothetical 
explanations.  It  is  this  that  we  shall  in  the  main  attempt 
to  do. 

What  opportunity  does  a  boy  of  say  eleven  years  or  there- 
abouts have  of  learning  this  dream-experience  formula?      That 
he  would  have  the  slightest  opportunity  of  himself  hearing  an 
older  person  recount  his  dream-experience  is  quite  unlikely, 
for  it  seems  in  olden  times  to  have  been  customary  to  recount  it 
only  on  one's  sick  bed  and  then  to  an  older  person.    There  is 
thus  left  only  one  means  whereby  he  could  obtain  the  desired 
information  and  that  is  through  the  system  of  instruction  to 
which  it  was  customary  to  subject  all  children  from  the  age  of 
five  or  six  to  the  age  of  puberty  and  which  consisted  almost 
exclusively  in  directions  concerning  the  actions  necessary  to 
take  in  order  to  ensure  a  happy  and  successful  life.     One  of 
the  most  insistent  prayers  in  this  instruction  is  that  without  a 
guardian-spirit  (manito)  no  individual  could  possibly  surmount 
the  crises  in  his  life.    But  the  main  question  to  decide  is,  does  the 
youth  in  this  instruction  obtain  any  detailed  information  about 
the  dream-experience  formula  itself?     I  believe  he  does  not. 
All  that  he  is  taught  is  to  expect  a  dream-experience.     The 
main  object,  I  should  say,  is  to  obtain  the  religious  thrill;  the 
form  that  it  assumes  may  be  vague  except  for  the  outstanding 
fact  that  a  manito  has  appeared  to  him.    How  then  are  we  to 
account  for  the  stability  of  the  formal  element?    This,  I  believe, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  two  facts,  first,  that  a  minute  control  is 
exercised  by  the  parents  or  grandparents,  as  the  case  may  be, 
over  the  faster,  and  secondly,  that  the  form  in  which  a  dream- 
experience  is  told  does  not  represent  that  of  the  boy  of  eleven 
but  that  of  a  mature  man.    It  is  this  latter  fact,  that  we  never 
obtain  the  experience  of  the  youth,  immediately  after  his  fasting, 
that'makes  the  question  of  the  exact  mechanism  of  transmission 
so  difficult. 
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Let  US  return  now  to  the  nature  of  the  control  exercised  by 
the  parents  over  the  faster.    This  takes  two  forms,  a  negative 
and  a  positive  one.  It  sees  to  it  first,  that  the  youth  observes 
the  fast  and  the  restrictions  imposed  on  him  during  the  fast, 
and  secondly,  that  only  certain  blessings  be  accepted.    Now  if 
we  knew  exactly  in  what  this  latter  positive  control  consisted, 
we  would  know  likewise  what  part  the  individual  faster  and  the 
controlling  agency,  the  father,  etc.,  plays.    Judging  from  the 
faot  that  we  learn  from  one  of  the  experiences  that  the  faster  is 
directed  to  accept  only  that  spirit  who  comes  to  him  "with  a 
great  gust  of  wind,"  we  might  argue  that  if  the  spirit  by  whom 
he  is  to  be  blessed  is  thus  limited,  other  details  might  be  equally 
dependent  upon  the  suggestions  of  those  who  are  in  control. 
It  might,  of  course,  be  said  that  owing  to  the  extreme  suggest- 
ibility of  a  child  under  the  conditions  imposed  at  the  time  of 
fasting,  many  details  might  be  accounted  for  as  due  to  this 
suggestibility.    This  is,  of  course,  quite  true,  and  this  is  probably 
responsible  for  many  of  the  details  that  distinguish  one  experience 
from  another,  but  it  has  no  relation  at  all  to  the  dream-experience 
formula,  for  the  significant  fact  here  is  that  the  formula  is  always 
the  same.    However,  even  if  we  were  to  credit  the  controlling 
agency  with  a  great  influence  in  shaping  the  formal  aspect  of  the 
experience,  this  must  not  be  overrated,  for  that  would  be  practic- 
ally saying  that  all  the  formal  elements  were  given  at  the  begin- 
ning and  I  hardly  believe  there  is  any  evidence  for  this. 

We  thus  come  face  to  face  again  with  the  central  problem  in 
the  transmission  of  the  dream-experience  formula.  Did  the 
youth  obtain  the  entire  formula  during  his  fast,  or  only  part  of  it, 
or  indeed  any  of  it  at  all?  And  this  brings  us  back  to  the 
question,  did  the  youth  obtain  it?  As  I  have  stated  before,  we 
do  not  know  what  the  form  of  the  dream-experience,  at  the  time 
of  the  experience  itself,  is,  for  no  youth  has  ever  told  us.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  we  may  safely  assume  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  formalistic  expression,  the  dream-experience  as 
known  to  the  mature  man  was  different  from  that  known  to  the 
youth.  Considering  the  age  of  the  boy  while  fasting  and  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  he  received,  I  believe  that  it  is  justifiable 
to  assume  that  the  main  element  in  the  dream-experience  was 
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the  religious  "thrill,"  and  that  its  setting  was  vague.    It  is  not 
at  all  my  purpose  to  separate  the  "thrill''  from  the  setting  of 
associations  that  have  always  clung  to  it  in  different  cultural 
areas,  but  I  claim  that  at  the  time  of  the  thrill  and  perhaps  for  a 
considerable  time  afterwards  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  these 
associated  elements  are  vague  and  ill-defined  and  that  they 
only   then   become   clearly   differentiated  when   the   cultural 
environment  exerts  its  greater  influence  upon  the  individual. 
Now  if  we  look  at  the  dream-experience  as  a  formal  unit,  we 
will  notice  that  it  contains  a  number  of  folkloristic  elements, 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  dreaming  of  a  snake  as  an  ill  omen,  the 
deceiving  promises  of  the  chickadee,  etc.    At  the  same  time,  the 
manner  of  obtaining  the  blessing,  the  visit  to  the  home  of  the 
manito,  etc.,  are  all  themes  characteristically  developed  in  the 
mythology  of  the  people.    Both  these  elements,  folklore  and 
mythology,  begin  to  exercise  their  influence  on  the  individual 
after  the  age  of  puberty.  U,  in  addition,  we  allow  for  the  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  dream-experience  that  in 
maturer  years  one  is  quite  likely  to  obtain,  all  the  conditions  for 
the  fixity  of  the  dream-experience  formula  seem  to  be  given. 
Summing  up,  we  might  say  that  the  evidence  at  hand  seema 
to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  a  boy  approaches  the  ordeal  of 
fasting  with  definite  suggestions  from  those  who  are  exercising 
control  over  him  at  that  time;  that  he  himself  is  probably  most 
intent  upon  the  religious  experience  he  is  obtaining,  and  that 
although  this  religious  thrill  is  necesparily  associated  with  sug- 
gestions from  others  and  from  himself,  the^e  latter  play  a  sec- 
ondary part;  that,  finally,  what  I  have  called  the  dream  experi- 
ence  formula  probably  does  not  exist  at  the  time  of  fasting  in 
any  clearly  defined  form,  but  it  probably  represents  the  mcreasing 
influence  of  the  cultural  environment,  and  the  knowledge  of 
those  details  of  the  fast  that  he  learns  from  the  generation  of  his 
parents  and  grandparents,  as  he  grows  older. 
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The  fiTBt  number  of  the  Museum  Bulletin  was  entitled.  Victoria  Memorial  Museum 
^""ThefolS"  articles  of  the  Anthropological  Series  of  Museum  BuUetins  have 
been  issued. 

Anihropological  Series. 

1.   The  archeology  of  Blandford  township.  Oxford  county.  Ontario;    by  W.  J. 
Wintemberg. 
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To  His  Honour  James  Alexander  Macdonald, 

Administrator  of  the  Province  of  British  ColunMa, 

May  it  please  Your  Honour: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submits  herewith  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Provincial  Museum 

of  Natural  History  for  the  year  1930. 

SAMUEL  LYNESS  HOWE, 

Provincial  Secretary. 
Provincial  Secretary's  Office, 

Victoria,  B.C.,  March  26th,  1931, 
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Provincial  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

Victoria,  B.C.,  March  26tli,  1931. 
The  Honourable  8.  L.  Howe, 

Provincial  Secretary,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Sir,— I  have  the  honour,  as  Director  of  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Natural  History,  to  lay 
before  you  the  Report  for  the  year  ended  December  Slst,  1930,  covering  the  activities  of  the 

Museum. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  KERMODE, 

Director. 
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REPORT  of  the 

PROVINCIAL  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1930. 


Bt  Francis  Kebmodk,  Director. 
OBJECTS. 
(a )  To  secure  and  preserve  specimens  iUustrating  the  natural  history  of  the  Proving- 

natural  history  of  the  Province,  and  diffuse  knowledge  regarding  the  same. 

ADMISSION. 

Sunday  afternoons  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  irom  a^ny  x»t 

VISITORS. 

The  following  figures  show  the  difference  between  ^f o-  w^^^^^^^^^^ 
cheeked  by  the  attendants.   While  only  28,920  people  registered,  the  tot^^^^^^^^^^^     ch^^^^^^^^ 

1,125  2,351 

January -^q^q  2,301 

February  Z".Z*  1,075  2,295 

March - ;|^;^(54  2,446 

April '"''"  i'g4e  3,733 

May    3  008  5,725 

June  Q  770  12,796 

July    6,978  13,043 

August  • 3  096  6,059 

September ^.^22  2,322 

October   '924  2,059 

November 72^  1,609 

December   .  __ 

.  28,920  56,739 

Totals 

ACTIVITIES. 

la  c,mp.ri.« »- ..«.««»» -»""  t.hT/I'I'  zTii::L'  Ti'^:°zz 

Normal  School  continues  to  use  the  <^"«*^"«";^  ^^^Jf °^^^^^^  and  surrounding  munlcipah- 

many  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  «"«  P-'^^'^;*  «f  ,°:J^' '",  If  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  British 
ties  have  made  use  of  the  Museum  ^^^^^ ^^'^^'^^  »  J vicforia  from  the  Mainland  and 
Columbia.  Many  of  the  boys  °*f « '„;7f  "JJ^^^  ^  Je  Jst  them  in  the  Museum,  as  did 
fhTlS^  -  ?;rS^.'o:er  s™r  thool.  Who  again  visited  us  on  their  way  to 
Alaska.  .  ^.    _,_  ^popssion  lists  show  many  valuable  additions 

.  rsrr.rr  .T..'i:i\r„;rprco.«o„ »«. ....  <.. ...  ..... 

Th.  DlMCr  m.d.  .  .prf.1  .HP  "»"' f  ^f  ,„  °  Dr    Hv<l.'.  .»tl.r.p«l<«lc.l  cUeclto. 

r:r.rv,r.' ."  r,r..r r;,r  .s:.'r.„ .«. «». ., ....  ...p.-...  -  -- 

of  the  estate. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


Correspondence  with  nature  students  In  many  parts  of  the  Province  has  increased  steadily, 
which  with  that  to  other  natural-history  institutions  occupies  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  our 
small  staff. 

Owing  to  the  many  inquiries  we  receive  for  information  on  the  totem  poles  of  the  Province 
a  short  paper  is  included  in  the  report.  The  authority  for  the  information  is  taken  from 
references  in  **  Logs  and  Journals  of  the  early  fur-traders  "  on  the  Coast,  and  from  that  to  be 
noted  in  the  first  photographs  of  the  various  villages,  together  with  the  observations  made  by 
the  author  at  many  of  the  old  village-sites.  The  illustrations  showing  where  possible  Provincial 
Museum  specimens  in  their  original  settings  are,  unless  otherwise  stated,  from  photographs 
taken  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  F.  Newcombe,  who  collected  the  greater  portion  of  the  Museum's 
anthropological  material. 

Professor  Harold  St.  John,  formerly  of  State  College  of  Washington,  at  present  with  the 
Botanical  Department  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
of  great  assistance  to  us  with  our  botanical  problems,  has  contributed  a  paper  on  the  genus 
Olsynium  of  the  Iris  family,  in  which  he  includes  a  species  new  to  Canada  collected  by 
W.  B.  Anderson. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Clarke  for  the  special  visit 
he  made  to  Victoria  to  assist  us  with  our  entomological  material  and  to  the  scientists  of  many 
institutions  to  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  send  specimens  for  determination. 

On  occasions  it  having  been  found  necessary  to  have  extra  guards  placed  in  the  building, 
I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Inspector  Parsons,  of  the  British  Columbia  Police,  for  placing 
men  at  our  disposal. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TOTEM  POLES. 
By  W.  a.  Newcombe. 

The  Provincial  Museum  collection  of  totem  poles  represents  types  from  all  the  linguistic 
groups  of  British  Columbia  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  a  specimen  from  the  Tsimshian.  The 
carvings  known  as  "totem  poles"  were  made  from  solid  logs  of  red  cedar  (Thuya  plicata), 
with  the  carved  surfaces  painted  in  native  colours,  chiefly  red,  black,  and  green  in  the  older 
specimens;  the  balance  of  the  post  showing  no  other  treatment  than  the  necessary  adzing  to 
trim  off  rough  surfaces ;  though  many  of  the  northern  poles  were  hollowed  at  the  back  to  make 
them  easier  to  handle. 

Totem  poles  have  been  grouped  into  the  following  classes :  "  The  Memorial,"  a  crest  pole 
erected  by  the  heirs  of  the  deceased;  the  chief  type  of  the  Tsimshian.  Among  the  Haida, 
though  they  had  many  of  this  kind,  the  "  house  frontal "  poles  were  found  in  greater  numbers ; 
the  carvings  either  denoting  crests  or  characters  in  stories.  A  hole  about  2  by  3  feet  was 
often  made  at  the  base  which  served  as  the  only  entrance  to  the  house.  A  Haida  custom  was 
also  the  use  of  "  Mortuary  poles  " ;  these  were  solid  logs  sometimes  over  4  feet  in  diameter, 
about  80  feet  high.  At  the  top,  in  front,  a  section  was  removed  to  receive  the  coffin.  Wide 
horizontal  boards,  often  carved,  were  fastened  over  this  opening.  Crests  of  the  deceased  were 
the  carvings  represented.  A  fourth  group,  the  carved  inside  house  supports:  these,  together 
with  various  forms  of  grave  figures  (often  called  totem  poles),  were  formerly  used  over  a  much 
greater  area  than  the  memorial  and  house  frontal  poles. 

The  inside-house  poles  were  found  in  most  of  the  Coast  villages  from  Victoria,  B.C.,  to  Lynn 
Canal,  Alaska.  In  the  north  many  were  elaborately  carved  with  the  crests  of  the  owner,  or 
occasionally  illustrated  legends.  Among  the  Kwakiutl  they  were  heraldic,  referring  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  house-owner;  those  of  the  Salish  and  Nootkan,  if  carved  at  all,  represented  an 
event  that  had  happened  to  the  owner. 

The  grave  figures  have  been  noted  from  Washington  State  to  the  Yukon,  those  used  by  the 
Interior  Salish  and  T>§n^  as  well  as  the  Coast  Salish  generally  taking  a  human  form ;  though 
among  the  northern  coast  tribes  large  carvings  of  animals  or  birds  served  the  same  purpose. 

We  have  no  definite  data  on  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  custom  of  carving  poles,  but  from 
what  little  information  we  have  been  able  to  secure  it  appears  to  have  spread  both  north  and 
south  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  British  Columbia  Coast.  It  is  open  to  argument  as  to 
whether  the  Haida  or  Nisrae  (Nass  River,  Tsimshian)  were  the  founders.  Captain  Bartlett, 
who  visited  Langara  Island,  Q.C.I.,  in  1790,  gives  the  first  illustration  of  a  "  house  frontal  pole," 
though  they  had  been  reported  here  by  one  of  Meares's  captains  (Captain  Douglas)  the  year  before. 
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A  volume  of  Captain  Cook's  third  voyage,  1778,  has  an  illustration  of  a  house  interior  at 
Nootka,  which  gives  our  first  record  of  an  inside  pole.  For  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  of 
making  memorial  columns  and  mortuary  poles  we  have  to  rely  on  Indian  tradition,  an  unsatis- 
factory  method,  as  the  North-west  Indians  appear  to  have  had  no  reliable  way  of  recording 
time.  Captain  Marchand,  in  a  French  vessel,  visited  the  north-west  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  in  1791,  and  one  of  his  boat  parties  noted  grave  carvings  on  a  small  island  in  Parry 
Passage.  Captain  Vancouver,  who  surveyed  the  mainland  coast  from  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  north- 
ward  to  Alaska,  first  came  across  what  were  apparently  small  totem  poles  in  Johnson  Channel, 
not  far  from  the  present  Ocean  Falls,  but  one  of  the  illustrations  made  in  1793,  of  Cheslakee's 
village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nimpkish,  shows  the  majority  of  the  houses  with  totemic  designs 
painted  on  the  front.  It  has  been  stated  as  evidence  that  the  Haida  and  other  outlying  tribes 
did  not  have  totem  poles  until  after  the  advent  of  fur-trading  on  the  coast,  because  no  mention 
of  them  is  made  in  the  various  published  works  of  these  voyages ;  but  it  should  be  understood 
that  these  captains,  not  knowing  the  waters  and  being  afraid  of  Indian  treachery,  remained  well 
offshore,  doing  their  trading  under  sail. 

I  have  no  doubt  though  that  the  iron  secured  by  these  natives  in  return  for  sea-otter  skins 
greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacturing  poles,  making  it  possible  for  the  lesser  chiefs  and 
the  more  wealthy  individuals  of  the  various  villages  to  imitate  the  custom  of  their  superiors. 
Our  first  definite  information  on  this  point  is  found  in  a  Roquefeuil  entry  of  1818,  when  visiting 
Masset,  where  he  states:  "the  houses  were  particularly  remarkable  for  the  monstrous  and 
colossal  figures  which  decorate  the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants  and  the  wide  gaping 
mouths  of  which  serve  as  a  door."  A  somewhat  similar  expression  is  used  by  Jonathan  Green, 
an  American  missionary,  who  visited  Skidegate  in  1829.  The  carving  and  erecting  such  a  group 
of  poles  would  have  been  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  as  the  cost  of  one  was  not  only  its 
manufacture  and  setting-up,  but  at  each  of  the  different  stages  of  progress  was  accompanied 
by  various  ceremonies,  in  the  nature  of  "  potlatches,"  which  would  have  impoverished,  for  the 
time  being,  not  only  the  owner  but  all  his  immediate  relatives  as  well,  with  the  idea  of  making 
a  greater  display  of  wealth  than  some  rival  for  tribal  honours. 

If  accepting  this  theory,  one  could  safely  say  that  the  use  of  totem  poles  was  a  well- 
established  custom  among  the  Haida  by  1800. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  similar  evidence  to  support  the  traditions  of  the  Tsimshian.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  Banks  Island,  now  known  as  the  Kitkatlas,  but  formerly 
as  "  Sebassas,"  were  frequently  visited  by  early  traders,  but  no  evidence  of  totem  poles  has 
come  to  light  for  this  area,  in  the  logs  and  journals  that  have  been  published— the  old  Nisrae 
(Nass)  villages  were  situated  above  tidal  waters  of  the  Nass  River,  vessels  trading  with  these 
Indians  having  to  anchor  many  miles  from  the.  nearest  settlements.  This  tribe  was  considered 
the  wealthiest  on  the  north-west  coast  on  account  of  the  great  supply  of  "  oolachan-oil "  made 
each  year  on  the  river.  This  oil  was  traded  not  only  with  the  adjacent  Coast  tribes  for  canoes, 
sea  foods,  etc.,  but  also  to  the  Skeena  Tsimshian  and  D^n^  for  moose  and  caribou  hides, 
vegetable  foods,  etc.  Though  I  agree  with  the  signs  of  affluence  found  in  this  locality,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  theory  that  the  Nass  Indians  were  the  originators  of  the  totem  pole.  The 
only  illustrated  evidence  we  have  both  from  here  and  the  Skeena  River  villages  is  of  quite 
recent  date.  These  photographs  all  show  poles  with  carving  similar  to  that  found  on  their 
masks  and  ceremonial  objects,  not  the  bold  distinctive  type,  that  the  Haida  only  used  on  totems 
and  other  objects  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  as  if  the  Haida  realized  that  the  fine,  detailed  carving 
which  they  used  on  the  household  utensils  and  ceremonial  objects  was  not  suitable  for  outside 
work,  being  undistinguishable  at  a  very  short  distance.  This  theory  would  lead  one  to  consider 
that  the  Tsimshian  tribes  had  only  recently  adopted  the  large  memorial  pole,  and  that  their 
carvers  had  not  developed  a  type  of  carving,  in  which  the  characters  could  be  read  on  approach- 
ing the  village,  when  the  custom  was  abandoned. 

I  am  often  asked  by  visitors  if  the  totem  pole  was  used  as  an  "  idol."  In  the  numerous 
articles  published  on  these  objects,  as  well  as  many  manuscript  notes  I  have  been  able  to  read, 
I  can  find  no  reference  to  any  form  of  idolatry  in  connection  with  them. 

The  main  object  for  the  erecting  of  the  various  types  of  totem  poles  was  for  the  display  of 
wealth  with  the  idea  of  shaming  a  rival,  or  a  memorial  or  mortuary  pole  in  memory  of  a  leading 
member  of  the  tribe.  Little  value  appears  to  be  placed  on  it  after  the  passing  of  the  generation 
In  which  it  was  erected,  if  one  Judges  by  the  condition  of  the  poles  in  the  old  villages  and  the 
number  that  have  been  used  for  firewood  or  other  purposes  about  the  village. 
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The  accompanying  illustrations  are  inserted  with  the  hope  that  the  foregoing  article  may  be 
made  more  Intelligible.  Where  possible,  I  have  used  photographs  showing  the  Provincial 
Museum  specimens  In  their  original  locations.     The  descriptions  being  as  follows  :— 

Plate  I.  Skldegate,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  1878.  The  photograph  taken  by  Dr.  G.  M. 
Dawson  only  takes  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  village,  but  gives  one  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  an  old  Halda  village.  In  the  second  house  from  the  left,  marked  with  a  cross, 
the  Inside  poles  (Illustrated  In  Plate  III.)  supported  the  main  beam  of  the  gable-roof. 

Plate  II.,  Fig.  1.  Tanu,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  The  two  poles  on  the  right  of  the  photo 
are :  House  frontal ;  the  next  is  a  memorial  pole,  with  the  beaver  crest  at  the  base ;  and  the 
fourth  a  Halda  mortuary  pole  (P.M.  No.  1392),  with  an  eagle  sitting  on  top,  thunder-bird  on 
the  horizontal  board  coverings,  and  a  beaver  at  the  base. 

Plate  II.,  Fig.  2.  Tanu,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  An  eagle  and  whale  monument  of  the 
Halda  (P.M.  No.  1393).     The  whale  is  about  16  feet  long. 

Plate  III.    A  Haida  "  inside-house  pole  "  (P.M.  No.  1).    This  pole  originally  stood  in  Sklde- 
gate village.  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.     It  represents  some  of  the  principal  crests  of  a  Skidegate 
chief.    The  upper  figure  is  a  raven  with  two  frogs  hanging  from  its  mouth,  and  below  it  is  the 
mythical  mountain-hawk  .holding  a  whale  in  its  talons. 
Plate  IV.,  Fig.  1.    Angidah,  Nass  River. 
Plate  IV.,  Fig.  2.     Kitladamix,  Nass  River. 

These  two  cuts  illustrate  the  old  type  of  totem  found  among  the  Nlsrae  Tslmshian,  whose 
carvers,  some  authorities  believe,  were  the  founders  of  the  custom. 

Plate  V.  Tsawadi,  Knight  Inlet.  From  a  photograph  taken  by  R.  Maynard  in  1873.  The 
tall  pole  on  the  right  of  the  picture  is  similar  to  P.M.  Nos.  1859  and  1863 ;  this  is  the  original 
type  of  pole  of  the  Kwakiutl  and  the  specimen  shown  was  apparently  old  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  photograph.  The  Inside  pole  supporting  the  house-beam  shows  the  "  thunder-bird,"  and  the 
"dsonoqua,"  the  mythical  "wild  woman  of  the  woods."  (P.M.  No.  1854),  from  Koskimo,  V.I., 
supported  a  similar  beam. 

Note. — The  elaborately  carved  and  painted  outside  poles  found  among  the  Kwakiutl  to-day 
are  a  modern  design.    Anthropologists  first  noting  them  at  Alert  Bay  about  1890. 

Plate  VI.    Tsawadi,  Knight  Inlet.     Inside  poles.    Many  of  the  older  houses  had  two  or 

more  carved  poles  supporting  a  timber  upon  which  rested  the  central  house-beam.     The  three 

poles  shown  are  P.M.  Nos.  1860,  1861,  1862,  with  "  dsonoqua  "  and  bear  carvings  of  the  Kwakiutl. 

Plate  VII.,  Fig.  1.     Sarita,  Barkley  Sound.    A  Nootkan  "inside-house  pole"    (P.M.  No. 

2105).    This  was  the  only  form  of  totem  pole  commonly  used  by  the  Nootkan. 

Plate  VII.,  Fig.  2.  Ohiat,  Barkley  Sound.  These  two  potlatch  figures  known  as  "  welcome 
poles"  (P.M.  Nos.  2102  and  2103)  are  the  only  two  large  specimens  I  have  Information  on  in 
my  Nootkan  records,  though  small  carvings  like  these  were  commonly  used  by  the  Kwakiutl. 

Plate  VIII.  Talio,  South  Bentinck  Arm.  A  Bella  Coola  Salish  "  house  frontal  pole  "  (P.M. 
No.  2308). 

Plate  IX.,  Fig.  1.  Talio,  South  Bentinck  Arm.  Two  house  frontal  poles  will  be  noticed 
with  the  high  arch  at  their  base,  which  served  as  the  main  entrance  to  the  house.  The  pole 
on  the  right  is  now  P.M.  No.  2308.  I  have  only  records  of  similar  poles  from  Bella  Coola  Salish 
and  the  Northern  Kwakiutl  villages  of  Bella  Bella  and  Owlkeno.  The  houses  on  posts  should 
also  be  noted.  The  first  reference  we  hnve  tr>  t'^ls  villacre  with  houses  on  "stilts"  wns  made 
by  Lieutenant  Johnstone,  in  command  of  one  of  Captain  Vancouver's  boat  parties.  In  1793.  This 
form  of  building  was  often  resorted  to  In  the  area  where  houses  were  built  on  river  estuaries, 
as  these  situations  are  subject  to  freshets  and  occasionally  a  form  of  "  tidal  wave." 

Plate  IX.,  Fig.  2.  Salish  Inside-house  poles  (P.M.  No.  2355).  Few  Salish  houses  had 
carved  house-poles.  The  greatest  number  have  been  recorded  from  Comox,  V.I.,  and  Musquiam, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser ;  only  one  or  two  pair  were  found  in  the  Songhee  village,  Victoria, 
and  five  In  nn  old  house  at  Quamlchan  (a  modern  house  at  the  latter  village  has  six).  Comox 
were  the  only  SaUsh  villages,  according  to  the  earliest  information  available,  to  have  outside 
totem  poles :  a  custom  they  probably  acquired  from  the  Kwakiutl.  The  type  of  pole  being  similar 
to  that  shown  In  Plate  V. 

Plate  IX.,  Fig.  3.  Ruby  Creek,  B.C.  Grave  figures  such  as  these,  often  called  "totem 
poles,"  have  been  photographed  in  many  localities  In  Southern  British  Columbia. 
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REDUCTION  OF  OL8YNIUM. 
By  Harold  St.  John. 
(Contribution  from  the  Botany  Department  of  tlie  State  College  of  Washington,  No.  32.) 
Early  spring  brings  to  each  region  its  own  spectrum  of  gay  flowers.    One  of  the  showiest  of 
the  display  in  the  Pacific  North-west  is  the  "  Grass  Widow,"  which  dangles  magenta  cups  from 
the  summit  of  its  slender,  swaying  stems.    They  are  so  numerous  that  they  survive  and  stiU 
abound  in  spite  of  extensive  picking.    The  writer  first  gained  familiarity  with  these  plants  in 
the  "  Palouse  Country  "  while  living  at  Pullman,  Washington.    He  records  these  notes  in  order 
to  clarify  their  scientific  name  and  classification  and  to  record  a  northern  extension  into  Canada. 
The  "Grass  Widow"  was  discovered  by  David  Douglas  "Near  the  Great  (Celllo)  Falls  of 
the  Biver  Columbia."    This  is  in  the  barren,  rocky  region  near  the  Dalles,  Oregon.    He  records, 
on  page  164  of  his  Journal,  what  is  doubtless  this  species  as  "(26)  8i»yrinchium  sp.;   annual; 
8  Inches  to  a  foot  high ;   on  the  summit  of  the  low  hills ;    plentiful ;   a  white-flowered  variety 
la  usaally  found  with  It."    It  was  probably  collected  on  April  24th,  1826. 

Later  it  was  published  as  SisyrincMum  orandifiorum  Dougl.  In  Llndley,  Bot.  Reg.  16; 
pi.  1364,  1830.  Becanse  of  an  earUer  8.  grandiflorum,  It  was  renamed  8.  DouglaHi  A.  Dletr., 
Sp.  PL  2:  604,  1883.  Then  it  was  made  a  new  genus,  Olsynium  grandiflorum  (Dougl.)  Raf., 
New  Fl.  Am.  1 :  72, 1836.  The  American  specialist.  E.  P.  Blcknell,  accepted  this  segregate  genus 
and  made  the  combination  O.  douglaM  Blckn.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club  27 ; 
237,  1900.  The  genus  Olsyninm  has  been  rather  generally  accepted  In  the  west,  though  It  was 
rejected  by  Prof.  J.  K.  Henry  and  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Jepson.  ,    ^   „,    .i     ^    i . 

In  1923  a  second  species  of  this  group  was  described,  OUynium  inflatum  Suksd.,  Werdenda  1 . 
8.  1923,  based  on  material  from  Spangle,  Washington.    None  of  the  subsequent  floras  have 

accepted  this  species.  .  „,  «  41,  „.„„ 

Let  us  examine  first  the  generic  status  of  these  plants.    In  the  books  of  P^Pf  •  ««  Abrams, 
of  Rydberg,  and  of  others  who  accept  the  generic  split.  8i»vrinchium  Is  characterized  by  having 
the  filaments  united  to  the  top  and  the  flower  usually  blue  (rarely  rose-purple  adds  Rydberg)  . 
while  Olsynium  has  the  filaments  united  only  at  the  base  and  the  flowers  '^^^f'^l'^^.l^' 
the  separation  of  genera  these  characters  are  weak  and  few.    A  similar  segregate.  Hydastpus, 
s  set  off  as  it  has  the  filaments  united  for  more  than  half  their  length  and  the  flowers  yellow 
It  if  obvious  that    he  colour  of  the  flower  has  been  given  great  weight.    If  the  species  could 
a  wlys  be  definitely  placed  In  either  the  yellow,  the  blue,  or  the  reddish-purple  group,  and  If 
ttl'e  were  other  im^rtant  correlated  characters,  this  basis  would  be  satisfactory     However 
fmL  th^  more  than  seventy  species,  there  are  a  number  with  flower  colours  Intermediate 
b^twin  the  blue  and  the  reddish-purple.    Also  the  degree  of  union  of  the  filaments  varies  and^ 
thonS  mon>hologlcal  and  a  more  Important  character,  falls  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  satisfactory 
Sn     Rafinefque  asked  but  meagre  grounds  for  his  new  genera.    If  Blcknell  gave  an  ade- 
n  ,«t7d  seusslon  of  the  supposed  generic  characters  of  Olsynium.  the  writer  has  failed  to  find 
Hurlng  his  search^  papers  In  the  Torrey  Bulletin.    The  plant  has  the  habit 

of  a  Snlrran^here  seems  no  adequate  reason  for  removing  It  from  that  genus.    I    was 

retalnedTn  SisyrincMum  by  J.  G.  Baker  In  his  Systema  Irldacearum.  Journ.  Linn.  Soc^B«^  1«^ 
retained  m       1/  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  placement  in  the  two  editions 

oJ  Engler  and  Prantl's  Naturllche  Pflanzenfamlllen.    OUynium  Is  then  reduced  to  the  synonomy 
of  msyrincKium..  ^^^  characters. 

Filament  tube  with  a  slight  gradual  enlargement  near  the  base ;  largest  capsules  8.5-11  mm.  long. 

Perianth  dark  magenta  purple.    Sisyrinchtum  Douglasu 
Filament  tube  sharply  Inflated  near  the  base;  largest  capsules  5-8  mm.  long. 

Perianth  pinkish  purple.     8.  inflatum. 

Perianth  ^"te.    8^<n/f««um.  f^aifta.  ^raMiflorum  Dougl..  Bot.  Reg.  16: 

SisyrincMum  Douglasvi  A.  »»«*•••'  »»•  ^^-  f„„„^\  r;    jjew  Fl  Am  1:  72.  1836;   0.  douglaaii 
1. 1364, 1830 ;  Olsynium  grandiflorum  ( DougU  Raf    New  Fl.  Am.  1 .  7  . 

(A  Dletr.)  Blckn..  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  27:   237,  1900. 

(A.  i^iet  „„^i^^„r»  In  relected  here  because  It  Is  a  later  homonym.    At  the 

Slfr^  BO  t.r  ..  t.  o«l«.  .11 1.K'  »I«1»»  l.om«»y««. 
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In  habit,  stems,  and  foliage  there  are  no  good  characters  to  separate  this  from  the  related 
species  When  groU  together  the  flowers  are  strikin^y  different  in  colour  form  and  size. 
Mr  W.  N.  Suksdorf  was  kind  enough  to  send  living  plants  to  the  writer  in  the  spring  of  1924 
These  plants  of  S.  Douolasii  from  Western  Klickitat  County  were  Aowe-d  be^i^^^^^^^^^^^  f^ 
B  inflatum  from  Pullman.  With  the  fresh  material  it  was  easy  to  verify  the  characters.  So 
strikingly  different  are  they  that  no  observer  would  think  of  them  as  the  same  species 

In  he  spring  of  1929  the  writer,  while  descending  from  Goldendale.  Washington  to  Lyle, 
along  the  spectacular  gorge  of  the  Klickitat  River,  for  the  first  time  saw  the  two  speae«  growing 
together  in  the  field.  They  were  strikingly  different  and  showed  no  signs  of  hybr  dizing  or 
merging.  Poorly  dried  herbarium  specimens  lose  most  of  the  colour  characters,  and  close  up  so 
as  to  obscure  the  base  of  the  filament  tube.  However,  a  careful  student  can  soon  learn  to 
determine  even  such  unsatisfactory  material.  If  the  herbarium  sheet  is  held  up  against  a  strong 
fight  and  the  flower  studied  with  a  hand-lens,  the  profile  of  the  filament  tube  is  usually  visible^ 

Mr.  Suksdorf  in  Werdenda  1:  7.  1923.  pointed  out  a  number  of  significant  characters  of  this 
plant,  its  somewhat  larger  flowers,  and  the  narrower,  half-open  form  of  the  corolla.  The  writer 
has  added  only  the  fruit  character.  When  all  the  capsules  of  the  spathes  are  measured  tl^e  two 
sets  of  measurements  overlap.  It  was  noticed  that  from  each  spathe.  regardless  of  the  number 
of  flowers,  the  uppermost  capsule  was  always  the  largest.  When  these  alone  were  measured 
a  clear  differentiation  in  size  was  obtained.  This  is  mentioned  in  the  key.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  include  a  full  description  of  the  species,  as  the  general  features  are  well  described  in 
manv  books,  and  the  special  distinctions  are  outlined  in  the  present  discussion  and  key. 

The  range  of  S.  DouglasU  is  much  smaller  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  near  y 
restricted  to  the  region  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  It  does  enter  through  the  Columbia 
Gorge  and  swing  up  to  the  Upper  Yakima  Valley,  as  do  Quereus  Oarryana  and  a  number  of 
other  "  West  Side  "  species. 

Loans  of  specimens  from  several  herbaria  have  greatly  aided  the  completion  of  tWs  study. 
Grateful  acknowledgments  are  e^ctended  to  the  curators  of  the  following  herbaria  Abbrevia- 
tions are  used  in  the  enumeration  of  specimens  to  indicate  the  herbarium  in  which  they  are 

• 
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(B.C.')=  Provincial  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

(Cal.)=  University  of  California.  Berkeley,  California. 

( Minn.  )=  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

(Mo.)=  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

(0.)=  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  Oregon. 

(O.S.C.)=  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallia.  Oregon. 

(US  )=  United  States  National  Herbarium,  Washington,  D.C. 

(W.)=Washington  State  Museum.  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington. 

(W  S  C  )=  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Washington. 

RHtish  Columhia:  Victoria,  John  Macoun  4388  (U.S.) :  Victoria,  W.  B.  Anderson  8415  (B.C.). 

Wannington:  Port  Angeles.  J.  M.  Grant  1   (U.S.) ;    Sqwim.  J.  M.  ffrant  (Minn.) ;   Whidby 
Island  Tf  L  Gardner  (W.) ;  Lyle,  J.  A.  Drmhel  3647  (Mo.)  ;   Western  Klickitat  County,  1881 
W   n' Suksd^lcll  •    US  ) ;    B ingen,  W.  N.  Suksdorf  2818  (O.) ;    Blngen.  W.  N.  Bnlcsdorf 
n357'  (Calf  Mo.)?Wa^ick,  S*.  ./Ln  et  al.  9803  (W.S.C.)  ;    Klickitat.  1882,  Thomas  Howell 
(O  ) ;  Wenatchee  Mountain,  1901.  K.  Whited  (O.S.C). 

Oreaon-  Wyeth.  J.  W.  Thompson  4034  (Mo.;  O.S.C);  Hood  River  Valley,  ^880  L.  F. 
HendZZiZ,  Wood  River.  L.  F.  Henderson  956  (O.S^C.)  ;  Hood  River  H^^-^-;^^^^^l 
/TT<?  ^  •  Hood  River  1881.  Howell  (O.) ;  Hosier.  1893.  HowcU  (Cal.;  O.) ;  The  Dalles.  1875, 
Sf  W«.^r  (M^  ^L?)  The  Dalles.  1886,  0.  Davidson  (Mo.) ;  The  Dalles.  E.  P.  Sheldon 
l^^mZ  O  U  SY;  T^xington.  J.  B.  Leil>erg  43  (U.S.)  ;  Monmouth.  1894.  W.  J.  smrmn 
(Zn)TEight  Dollar  M;untaln.  near  Selma.  L.  F.  Henderson  5770  (Mo.)  ;  Grant's  Pass,  W.  W. 
Canhu  12  (O.S.C.)  ;  Eastern  Oregon.  1880,  J.  Howell  (O.). 

California:  Treka.  Q.  D.  Butler  561  (Cal.)  ;  hills.  Modoc  County,  if.  F.  Gilman  581  (Cal.). 

Sisvrtnchium  inflatum  (Suksd.)   St.  John,  new  combination;    Olsyninm  inflatnm  Suksd.  Wer- 
Tnda  1    8  1923:  O.  grandiflorum  of  Piper  *  Beattie.  Fl.  S.E.  Wash.  67.  1914,  not  of  Raf.: 
of  Rydberg.  Fl.  Rocky  Mts..  ed.  1  and  2 ;   175.  1917  and  1922. 
This  recently  described  plant  has  smaller,  paler  flowers,  with  almost  rotate  segments. 
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THE   PACIFIC   NORTH-WEST. 

Stations  for  Sisj/rinrhium  noinjlasii,  rouinl  dots;  for  S.  inflntum,  trliinjrlfs. 


REPORT  OF  PROVINCIAL  MUSEUM,  1930. 
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From  Yakima  County,  Washington,  to  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  and  southward  to 
California,  its  range  more  or  less  coincides  with  that  of  8.  Douglasii,  but  it  crosses  the  Cascade 
Mountains  and  ranges  from  Eastern  British  Columbia  to  Idaho  and  Utah. 

Briti8h  Columbia:  Adams  Lake,  W,  B.  Anderson  7511  and  8410  (B.C.).  This  is  the  first 
record  of  this  species  for  Canada. 

Waahinffton:  Wenatchee,  K,  Whited  58  (U.S.)  ;  Wenatchee  Mountains,  J.  8.  Cotton  1184 
(U.S.)  ;  Wenatchee  Mountains,  D.  GHffltha  and  J.  8.  Cotton  133  (U.S.)  ;  Ellensburg.  K,  Whited 
282  (U.S.)  ;  Yakima  County,  1899,  J.  B.  Flett  (U.S.)  ;  Yakima  region,  T.  fif.  Brandegee  458 
(Mo.) ;  Mount  Rainier  Forest  Reserve,  Camp  7,  J.  B.  Flett  1113  (U.S.)  ;  Bluelight,  H.  St.  John, 
Q.  N.  Jones,  J.  A.  Moore,  and  F.  Warren  9784  (W.S.C.)  ;  Klickitat,  1878,  T.  J.  Howell  (Mo.)  ; 
observed  at  Clark,  Wilbur,  and  Coulee  City  by  H.  8t.  John ;  Columbia  River  Valley,  Stevens 
County,  M.  B.  Gabby,  30  (W.S.C.)  ;  Babitz  Landing,  Pend  Oreille  County,  IL  8t.  John,  F,  L. 
Pickett,  R.  T.  Davi8on,  and  F.  A.  Warren  7050  (W.S.C.)  ;  Spokane,  1892,  L.  F.  Henderson  (W.) ; , 
Spokane,  1893,  J.  H.  Sandberg  and  J,  B.  Leiberg  (Minn.) ;  Spokane,  1916,  H.  von  Schrenk  (Mo.)  ; 
Browns  Mountain,  Spokane,  1925,  R,  Davison  (W.S.C.) ;  Hangman  Creek,  J.  H.  8andberg  and 
J.  B.  Leiberg  84  (CaL;  U.S.;  W.S.C.)  ;  Spangle,  W.  Suksdorf  8507  (Cal.;  Mo.;  W.S.C),  the 
type  collection;  Rock  Lake,  H.  8t.  John,  F.  L.  Pickett,  and  F.  A.  Warren  6869  (W.S.C.)  ;  Bonnie 
Lake,  E.  8t.  John,  F.  L.  Pickett,  and  F.  A.  Warren  3194  (W.S.C.)  ;  Kamiak  Butte,  H.  8t.  John 
6064  (W.S.C.) ;  Pullman,  1893,  C.  V.  Piper  (W.S.C.)  ;  1893,  F,  L.  Moore  (W.S.C.)  ;  1804,  C,  V. 
Piper  (Minn.;  W.S.C.)  ;  1895,  L.  J.  Smith  (W.)  ;  1896,  B,  L.  Climer  (W.S.C.)  ;  A.  D.  E.  Elmer 
74  (Cal. ;  Minn. ;  Mo. ;  W.S.C.)  ;  1897,  E.  P.  Sheldon  (W.S.C.)  ;  1899,  B,  Hunter  (W.S.C.)  ;  R,  Hunt 
and  A.  Kimmel  63  (W.S.C.)  ;  H.  St,  John  2989  (W.S.C.) ;  1926,  H.  Day  (W.S.C.)  ;  0.  8.  Parker 
340  (W.S.C);  Wawawai  Canyon,  C.  8.  Parker  378  (W.S.C);  Anatone,  H,  St.  John  and 
R.  Palmer  9613  (W.S.C.)  ;  Pomeroy,  1921,  W.  D.  Courtney  (W.S.C.)  ;  Waitsburg,  R.  M.  Homer 
26  (U.S.)  ;  Washington  Territory,  Dr.  Cooper  (U.S.)  ;  Washington  Territory,  1883,  G.  R.  Vasey 
(U.S.). 

Idaho:  South  end  of  Lake  Pend  Oreille,  1891,  J.  B.  Leiberg  (O.) ;  Coeur  d'Alene,  JBT.  J.  Rust 
2  (U.S.)  ;  Post  Falls,  H.  St.  John,  V.  Oessell,  O.  N.  Jones,  L.  Ridout.  and  E.  W.  Woods  4330 
(W.S.C.)  ;  Worley,  H.  St.  John  et  al.  4250  (W.S.C.)  ;  Kootenai  County,  1887,  J.  H.  Sandberg 
181  (Minn.);  Kootenai  County,  1890,  J.  B.  Leilerg  (Minn;  Mo.);  Kootenai  County,  1892, 
J.  B.  Leiberg  (O.)  ;  Moscow,  1894,  L.  F.  Henderson  (U.S.) ;  Moscow,  L.  R.  Abrams  513  (Cal.; 
Mo.)  ;  Lewiston,  J.  H.  Sandberg,  D.  T.  MacDougal,  and  A.  A.  Heller  100  (U.S.)  ;  Arrow  Junc- 
tion, 1922,  R.  H.  Brown  (W.S.C.)  ;  Lake  Waha,  1884,  J.  B.  Leiberg  (O.)  ;  Nez  Perces  County, 
J.  H.  Sandberg  10177  (Minn.)  ;    Gath,  O.  Ainslie  16  (U.S.)  ;   Caldwell,  W.  J.  Boone  (W.S.C). 

Oregon:  Corvallis,  1916,  L.  M.  George  (O.S.C)  ;  Benton  County,  3/.  Craig  8161  (O.S.C)  ; 
Wimer,  E.  W.  Hammond  370a  (U.S.)  ;  Grant's  Pass,  P.  E.  Goddard  305  (Cal.)  ;  Evans  Creek, 
Jackson  County,  E.  W.  Hammond  370a  (Mo.)  ;  summit  of  Siskiyou  Mountains,  Jackson  County, 
L.  F.  Henderson  12447  (O.)  ;  Selma,  L.  F.  Henderson  7143  (O.)  ;  Swan  T^ke  Valley,  E.  I.  Apple- 
gate  689  (U.S.)  ;  Keno,  E.  I.  Applegate  2029  (U.S.)  ;  Fossil,  L.  F.  Henderson  5093  (Mo.;  O.)  ; 
Meacham,  1927,  H.  A.  Scullen  (O.S.C)  ;  Hereford,  1928,  W.  Coble  (O.S.C)  ;  Sled  Springs, 
Wallowa  Forest  J.  T.  Jardine  273  (U.S.)  ;  Union  County,  W.  C.  Ctisick  47:  Eastern  Oregon 
W.  C.  Cusick  1615  (Cal.;  Minn.;  Mo.;  U.S.);  Eastern  Oregon,  1880,  T.  J.  Howell  (U.S.); 
Jordan  Valley,  L.  F.  Henderson  6720  and  6721  (O.)  :   Jordan  Valley,  O.  Fretwell  2  (C). 

California:  Harris,  1905,  E.  E.  Tracy  (Cal.)  ;  Yreka  Hills,  G.  D.  Butler  1123  (Cal.;  Mo.; 
U.S.)  ;  Yreka,  E.  L.  (Greene  694  (Mo.)  ;  Goose  Lake  Valley,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Austin  11  (Cal.)  ;  Goose 
Lake  Valley,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Austin  497  (U.S.)  ;  Lake  City  Pass,  1894,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Austin  (Cal.; 
U.S.)  ;  Fort  Bidwell,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Manning  82  (Cal.;  U.S.)  ;  Milford,  1890,  M.  8.  Baker  (Cal.). 
Utah:  Terminus,  1890,  M.  E.  Jones  (Cal.;  Mo.;  U.S.)  ;  Stockton,  1887,  M.  E.  Jones  (U.S.)  ; 
Utah,  W.  H.  Seaman  (U.S.). 

Sisyrinchium  inflatum  (Suksd.)  St.  John,  forma  alba  St.  John,  new  forma. 

Floribus  albis.    Differing  from  the  species  by  having  the  flowers  white. 

Washington:  Spokane,  April,  1922,  Mary  E.  Sampson  (W.S.C)  ;  Glade  Creek,  2  miles  noi:th 
of  Bluelight,  Yakima  County,  AprU  12th,  1929,  H.  St.  John,  G.  N.  Jones,  J.  A.  Moore,  and 
F.  Warren  9786  (type  in  W.S.C). 

Oregon:  Blue  Mountains,  1926,  B.  D.  Hug,  in  part  (O.S.C). 

University  of  Hawaii:  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

By  J.  P.  Clarke. 

Acknowledgments. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  for  valuable  assistance  in  determining  our  material  to  the  follow- 
ing authorities  of  their  respective  groups :  To  Dr.  McDunnough,  National  Museum  of  Canada, 
Mr.  Carl  Helnrich  and  Mr.  August  Busck,  of  the  U.S.  National  Museum,  Lepidoptera ; 
Mr.  R.  A.  Cushman  and  Grace  Sandhouse,  U.vmenoptera ;  J.  B.  Wallis,  of  Winnipeg,  Dytiscid® 
and  Hydrophilidfle ;  Dr.  E.  C.  Van  Dyke,  University  of  California,  Coleoptera ;  E.  R.  Buckell, 
Vernon,  B.C.,  Orthoptera ;  and  to  W.  Downes  and  W.  H.  A.  Preece,  of  the  Dominion  Entomo- 
logical Branch,  Victoria,  for  general  information  on  many  branches  of  entomology. 

We  also  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  many  collectors  for  their  welcome 
contributions. 

Pbooress. 

This  past  year  has  again  brought  forth  many  species  of  interest ;  Mr.  A.  W.  A.  Phair,  who 
has  collected  extensively  in  the  Lillooet  District,  has  sent  in  many  rare  specimens,  some  of 
which  are  yet  to  be  determined.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  he  will  continue  to  contribute 
material  from  his  locality. 

Mr.  Lallemand  donated  a  number  of  specimens,  chiefly  Coleoptera  from  Lillooet,  and 
G.  Stace  Smith,  of  Copper  Mountain  ;  Mr.  G.  Larnder,  North  Vancouver ;  J.  B.  Wallis,  Winnipeg ; 
and  T.  P.  O.  Menzies,  Vancouver,  material  new  to  our  collection. 

Among  Mr.  Phair's  Lepidoptera  there  is  one  new  record  for  the  Province,  Eucosma  cramM- 
tana  Wlshm.,  which  was  collected  at  Lillooet.  The  specimen  is  larger  than  the  average, 
measuring  35  mm.  in  expanse.     (Plate  XII.,  Fig.  2(6).) 

In  the  Blackmore  collection  an  undetermined  species  has  stood  for  a  number  of  years 
labelled  Epicallima  sp.?  Thi3  supposed  Epicallima  species  has  turned  out  to  be  the  European 
Mompha  conturhatella  Htibner,  which  has  not  before  been  recorded  from  North  America. 
Mr.  Busck  writes,  concerning  the  species :  "  This  is  a  rare  find  and  an  interesting  record ;  the 
species  occurs  in  Siberia  and  has  clearly  come  that  way— the  larvie  live  in  the  spun  shoots  of 
Epilohium  angustifolium  (flreweed)."  It  is  rather  surprising  that  more  specimens  of  this 
species  have  not  turned  up  since  flreweed  is  such  a  common  plant  in  the  Province.  This  species 
was  collected  by  L.  E.  Marmont  at  Eraser  Mills,  June  22nd,  1924.  We  owe  our  thanks  to  him 
for  this  interesting  record.     (Plate  XII.,  Fig.  2  (a).) 

Telphusa  longifasciella  Clem.  (Mount  Douglas  Park,  Vancouver  Island,  August  3rd,  1929, 
J.  F.  Clarke)  is  apparently  another  new  record  for  the  Province.     (Plate  XII.,  Fig.  2  (c).) 

There  are  several  other  species  which  may  also  prove  to  be  new  to  science,  but  we  must 
wait  for  publication  of  descriptions  before  we  can  list  them. 

Species  described  as  New  to  Science. 

Coleoptera. 
Family  Dytiscid^. 

Cwlambus  columbianus  Brown,  Can.  Ent.,  Vol.  62,  No.  4,  p.  87,  1930.  From  specimens  from 
Copper  Mountain,  May  to  October  (G.  Stace  Smith,  collector). 

Agahus  8mithi  Brown,  Can.  Ent.,  Vol.  62,  No.  4,  pp.  88-89,  1930.  From  specimens  from 
Copper  Mountain,  May  to  August  (G.  Stace  Smith,  collector). 

Family  STAPHYLiNiDiE. 

Philonthus  ovaliceps  Fall,  Can.  Ent.,  Vol.  62,  No.  11,  p.  253,  1930.  Specimens  recorded  from 
Terrace,  B.C. 

Family  Rhipiphorid.s. 

Rhipiphorus  columUamis  Brown,  Can.  Ent.,  Vol.  62,  No.  4,  pp.  89^-90,  1980.  From  specimens 
from  Lillooet,  July. 

Family  ScARABiEiDiE. 

Apodius  smithi  Brown,  Can.  Ent.,  Vol.  62,  No.  1,  pp.  2-3,  1930.  From  specimens  from 
Copper  Mountain,  October,  1929,  on  snow  (G.  Stace  Smith). 


PLATE   XII. 


Fig.  1.  TrichoptUus  pygmcpuH  Walshiu.      {See  11)20  Report,  page  13.) 


(a.) 


(b.) 


ic) 


Fig.  2.    (n)   M(nnpha  conturhatella  Hiiimer  ;    (h)   KuvnHma  eramhitnna  WIslnn.  ; 

(c)   Telitlnisa  tunuifaHvUtla  (Mi'iii. 
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Lepidoptera. 
Family  Noctuid^. 


S^otogramma  oregonica  var.  columhica,  McDunnough,  Can.  Ent.,  Vol.  02,  No.  8,  pp.  181-182, 
1930.     From  specimens  from  Keremeos,  July  (C.  B.  Garret,  collector). 

Hymenoptera. 
Family  Tenthbidinid^. 

Selandria  (Aneugmenus)  urhis  Ross,  Can.  Ent.,  Vol.  62,  No.  8,  pp.  18G-187,  1930.  Collected  at 
Vancouver,  May  to  July,  by  H.  H.  Ross. 

Norn— In  a  small  series  of  Hymenoptera  we  sent  Dr.  R.  A.  Cushman,  he  found  a  new 
species  of  Banchus  and  one  of  Echthrua,  both  of  which  he  is  planning  to  describe  in  the  near 
future. 

CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  CHECK-LIST  OF 

MACROLEPIDOPTERA  FOR  1927. 

Family  PHAL^NiDiE. 

Subfamily  Phalseninsa 

Genus  Chlorizagrotis, 
auwiliaris  Grote. 

soror  Smith. 

(J       introferens  Grote. 

form  agreatia  Grote. 

* 

mercenaria  Grote. 
form  montanus  Cook. 

The  above  synonomy  is  the  result  of  investigations  made  by  Mr.  William  C.  Cook,  of  Boze- 
man,  Montana,  during  his  study  on  cutworm  moths. 

Subfamily  Hadeninse. 

Dr.  McDunnough  has  described  a  new  form,  Scotogramma  oregonica  form  colvmMca,  from 
the  Province. 

ACCESSION  NOTES. 
By  W.  a.  Newcombe. 

Anthropology  and  ARciiiEOLooY. 

We  were  fortunate  in  securing  interesting  D6n(^  material  from  F.  C.  Swannell,  including 
a  rare  bark-stripping  implement,  made  from  ?  caribou  antler,  with  an  incised  circle  and  dot 
design.  Mr.  C.  W.  Moore,  of  Fort  George,  donated  valuable  specimens  illustrating  the  mounting 
of  stone  spear-heads,  adzes,  and  scrapers.  Mr.  Devereux's  specimen  of  a  skin-fleshing  imple- 
ment from  Pine  River  is  better  than  anything  we  had  of  this  type. 

The  face-mask  presented  by  Mrs.  P.  Des  Brisay  was  from  Church  House,  a  district  from 
which  we  previously  had  no  anthropological  material. 

The  ?  bark-chopper  from  G.  Olmstead,  Saltspring  Island,  and  the  ?  fish-knife  from  R.  B. 
Halhed,  Chemainus  (both  specimens  from  middens),  are  types  new  to  me.  They  are  both 
made  of  thick  slate  and  have  a  hole  shaped  to  fit  the  thumb  when  the  implement  is  held  so  as 
to  draw  towards  the  body. 

Stone  clubs  from  the  Salish  are  also  rare  and  Mr.  01mstead*s  donation  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  fighting  weapons. 

The  small  dish  of  mica-schist  from  Mr.  Godsal  apparently  belongs  to  the  class  of  Salish 
stone  carvings,  the  use  of  which  no  definite  explanation  has  been  secured  by  archaeologists — 
though  the  supposition  is  they  were  used  in  preparing  charms  or  poisons. 

Palaeontology. 

Capulus  corrugatus  Whiteaves.  Mr.  Gregson's  specimen,  though  not  an  addition,  is  the 
best  example  of  this  species  that  we  have. 

A.  H.  Marrion  reported  a  new  locality  for  glacial  shells  at  Mill  Bay,  V.I.,  donating  a  cluster 
of  8epula  tubes  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Sucia  Island,  Washington  State,  formation. 
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Botany. 

Chamwcpparis  nootkatensis  (Lamb)  Spach.  (Yellow  Cedar).  Rev.  Robert  Connell  found 
this  tree  growing  in  the  Sooke  Canyon  at  about  a  500-foot  elevation,  and  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
southern  record  for  the  species  on  Vancouver  Island. 

Quercus  Oarryana  Dougl.  (Garry  Oak).  Northern  records.  Specimens  of  the  tree  from 
Savary  Island,  north-east  end  of  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  were  sent  in  by  Mr.  S.  Boys.  They 
extend  the  range  of  this  species  to  approximately  the  50°  parallel.  I  was  also  pleased  to  see 
that  a  number  of  specimens  at  Comox,  the  northern  limit  on  Vancouver  Island,  are  being 
carefully  guarded. 

Letviaia  rediviva  Pursh.  (Sandhill  Rose).  A  valuable  series  of  this  lovely  species  was 
secured  from  P.  de  Noe  Walker,  collected  in  the  Kamloops  District. 

Nymphwa  tetragona  Georgi.  (White  Water-lily).  Specimens  collected  at  Aleza  Lake,  Fort 
George  District,  by  B.  G.  Griffith,  Forest  Branch,  are  the  first  to  be  recorded  in  Canada  west  of 
Ontario,  according  to  Dr.  M.  O.  Malte,  National  Herbarium,  Ottawa. 

Dentaria  macrocarpa  Nutt.  (Tooth wort).  Collected  by  W.  B.  Anderson  at  Langley,  made 
an  additional  species  in  our  Herbarium. 

Prunus  demissa  Nutt.  (Choke-cherry).  Saltspring  Island.  Specimens  were  received  from 
Miss  D.  Margison. 

Potentilla  villosa  PalL  (Cinquefoil).  A  particularly  large  specimen  was  sent  in  by  G.  Fraser 
from  Ucluelet. 

Callitriche  palusMs  L.  (Water  Starwort).  This  addition  to  the  Herbarium  was  found  at 
Whaletown,  Cortes  Island,  by  S.  Boys. 

AgoseHs  villosa  Rydb.  (False  Dandelion).  This  species,  new  to  our  collection,  was  found 
among  valuable  distributional  material  presented  to  the  Museum  by  F.  Perry,  collected  at 
McGillivray  Mountain,  Lillooet  District. 

ICHTHYOLOOY. 

Brama  rail  Bloch.  (Pomphret).  Although  this  species  is  said  to  be  fairly  plentiful  off  the 
coast,  I  have  only  come  across  it  once— a  specimen  caught  in  deep  water  on  a  black-cod  line 
off  Kaisun,  Q.C.I.,  in  1903.  Captain  Balcom  and  Mr.  Snow  caught  their  specimens  on  trolling 
lines  near  the  surface. 

Marine. 
Mollusca. 

Yoldia  ihraciwformis  Storer.  This  species,  collected  by  Mr.  Wailes  off  Yellow  Point. 
Nanaimo  District,  is  the  only  addition  to  our  B.C.  Mollusca  collection. 

Approximately  5,000  specimens  of  Foreign  Marine  and  fresh-water  mollusca  were  donated 
by  Major  and  Mrs.  Seale.  Lack  of  space  prohibits  us  from  placing  a  series  on  exhibition,  many 
of  the  species  being  closely  allied  to  those  found  in  our  fossil  formations. 

Crustacea, 

AcanthoUthodea  hispidua  (Stimpson).  Determined  by  Miss  J.  Hart.  This  specimen  was 
given  to  Mr.  Kermode  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Johnson,  who  had  secured  it  from  a  halibut-boat  fishinir 
off  the  west  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

Ornithology. 

Philacte  canagica  (Sevast)  (Emperor  Goose).  A  wing  of  this  rare  British  Columbia  bird 
was  brought  down  from  Bstevan,  V.I.,  by  J.  S.  E.  Meiss.  Six  of  the  species  were  noted  by  him 
with  a  band  of  brant  about  December  1st,  1930.  Our  only  other  specimen  was  shot  near 
Chemainus,  V.I.,  in  1804. 

Skins  of  Rhinoceros  Auklet  (Cerorhinca  monocerata  (Pallas))  and  Cassin's  Auklet 
{Ptychoramphua  aleuticua  Pallas)  from  Rev.  C.  J.  Young  made  very  welcome  additions  to  our 
study  collection. 

Though  the  interesting  series  donated  by  Mr.  Gumming  did  not  add  species  to  the  skin 
collection,  a  number  of  the  skins  represented  "  seasonal  plumages  "  new  to  us.  Mr  Cummins 
also  gave  us  a  series  of  Ancient  Murrelet  eggs  with  great  colour  variations. 
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Mammals. 

majority  of  s^irnenTl^fZTZncollTJrS        T,'""'  '''""^  '''"'  "^  ^'''"^  surprise;  the 
and  at  the  head  of  Cowfchan  Lake  mountains  on  the  south  side  of  Albeml  Canal 

ACCESSIONS. 

AnTHBOPOLOGY  and  ARCHiEOLOQY. 

D<Sn4  (CMlcotin). 

D^n4  (Carrier). 
Snow-shoes,  made  by  Frank  Seymour 

Pestle,  large  specimen  of  mica-schist. 

were'^o™a;;drthfrs:;™\rc.vir^^^^^^^  iz  «--rr*  ^-^  *•>«  «^'™-« 

our  difficulties  In  securing  D^n/materlal  ^  '  ""  ^"^^  ^^''""ell  telling  him  of 

heads:   one  knife,  woo^h  handle     sLb^hT^^^^^^     '"!  ''"'"'^'""^  ^'"^^  "««^:    «««««  arrow- 
Pa.  Of  Child,  moccasins ;  onet  i;  ^^^S^T^l^^C^^^Z^Z^^ 

D6n6  (Saline). 
nZ  ^?^T  *'^''  ''°"^-    ^^"°«  ^^""^^  (F-  Swannell). 
^l^TJ'Za^ZV'"'  ''''-'  ^^"-°  "^  ^'-'r-'^  ^ois.    Nadlna  River.  Francois 

One  spear-polnt.  D,n4  fSikanniJ. 

One  naro;'n,T"*f' ""'^''P  '''"^-    ^^""'^  ^'"'^  <F-  Swannell). 
One  pair  of  moccasins,  rough-tanned.    McLeod  Lake  (F.  Swannell). 

Ddnd  (Beaver J. 

nZ  f '"",?^?*°/  implement,  moose  tibia.    Pine  River  (T.  Devereux) 

One  pouch  beaded  leather.    Moberly  Lake  (F.  Swannell).  '''""'^""^>- 

One  pair  of  moccasins,  silk-thread  designs.     Moberlv  Lake  (V  Swnnn.m 

one  pair  of  moccasin  tongues,  sllk-thread  deslgnslL's"  wrFfe:rRotrtso„). 

Saliah  (Coaat). 

2 


''      ■      V     IfrrT 
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Bark-chopper,  slate.     Saltspring  Island   (G.  Olmstead). 

Dish,  clamshell-shaped,  stone.    Oak  Bay,  V.I.  (F.  W.  Godsal). 

Club,  stone.     Saltspring  Island  (G.  Olmstead). 

Pestle,  stone.    Tod  Inlet,  V.I.  (W.  E.  Losee). 

Hammer,  stone.     West  Vancouver  (C.  Millard). 

Pendant,  stone.     Oak  Bay,  V.I.  (Inspector  T.  Parsons). 

?  Wedge,  cast  of.     Galiano  Island  (J.  Shaw). 

Wedge,  elkhorn.     Chemainus  (R.  B.  Halhed). 

Harpoon-barb,  bone.     Chemainus  (R.  B.  Halhed). 

Bone  points.     Chemainus  (R.  B.  Halhed). 

Xeedle  or  ram  rod,  made  from  an  arrow-shaft.     Cowichan  (Lieutenant  G.  T.  Emmons). 

Mask,  wood,  carved  human  face.     Church  House  (Mrs.  P.  Des  Brisay). 

Neckband,  ceremonial,  cloth  with  beaded  designs.    New  AVestmlnster  (purchased). 

Leg-bones,  human.    Lower  Eraser  River  (Miss  A.  P.  John). 

» 
Salish  (Thompson). 

Paint,  red  ochre.     Lytton  (Lieutenant  G.  T.  Emmons). 

Nootkan. 
Arrow-points  (2),  copper  (purchased). 
Basket  and  lid,  rush  and  squaw-grass  (Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Robertson). 

Kwakiutl. 
Food,  dried  seaweed  (purchased). 

BarkK?hopper,  whalebone,  with  carved  and  painted  design  of  a  "  Sisiutl "  (donated  by  A.  M 

Lyons,,  Port  Hardy;  per  Colonel  J.  S.  Tait). 
? Bark-chopper,  whalebone,  carved  and  painted  design  of  "Killer  Whale"    (donated  by 

A.  M.  Lyons  per  Colonel  J.  S.  Tait). 
Figure,  use?,  of  whalebone,  carved  and  painted  "Sun"  face,  and  a  "bear"  on  the  body 

(donated  by  A.  M.  Lyons  per  the  Honourable  S.  L.  Howe,  Provincial  Secretary). 

Haida. 
Canoe,  model,  with  painted  designs  on  bow  and  stern  (purchased). 
Paddles  (2),  with  painted  designs  of  "sea-lion"  (purchased). 
Totems  (3),  slate  models  (purchased). 

Tsimshinn, 

Totem,  wood  model,  made  by  Alfred,  a  Tsimshian  chief  (donated  by  C.  W.  Moore,  of  Fort 
George). 

Tlingit. 

Basket  and  Ud  (Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Robertson). 

Mi>sce11ancoti8  Anfhropolofjy, 
Trade  beads,  dug  up  in  "middens."     Sooke  River  (Dr.  Calvert). 
Trade  beads,     Hudson's  Bay  Co.  (Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Robertson). 
Axe  and  handle,  iron-welded,  dug  up.     Victoria  (H.  N.  Graham). 
Pipe,  slate,  with  stem  of  cranberry,  Cree  Tribe  (donated  by  T,  A,  McMahon) 
Basket  birch-bark  and  rush.     Ontario  (Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 
Anthropological  n^atives,  British  Columbia  subjects  (Harlan  I.  Smith). 

Paleontology. 
Cretaceous,  etc. 
Pseu^omonofU  ?  suhclrcnJans,    Ne-parie-pas  Rapids,  Peace  River  (F.  C.  Green,  Surveyor- 

CapuJms  cormgatus.     Comox  (J.  G.  Gregson), 
Serpula  sp.  tubes.    Albert  Head  (Miss  J.  Hart). 
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woo.. c«^. Mo„..,rT:poi'.io"nr. „,,^,^  , 

«jy  per  *.  c.  Greea.  Surveyor-General). 
.  Olacial. 

«on.«.  op.  t.^.  Mm  B.rv ,  (1  h";;:!  ""  "^^^  ^■'-  «■■  °-  «-'>■ 

Botany. 
f"""".  «^  •>■  Mawson.  M„.  B„2io    o    n"^°°'  "•  ""'"»••  «™le  o.  iZ«te  ^2 

M.  ^"-.tST^.  jrrzsfTL?-  f'T"'^"^'  «-™S'  ^^tf?  'u'T^ 

rr,  t  orest  Branch,  Department  of  Lands. 
Beptbua. 

Cooke),  December  4th.  ordtnoulea  B.  &  g.).    Esquimau  District   (E    A 

Garter-snake  (young)   mamnopMs  o.  orainoides  B  &  r  .      . 

Moore).  oratnoides  B.  &.  G.).    Cowichan  Lake.  B.C.  (W.  H. 

Kuity"s1L?ntrTC^^^^  ^^--e)).    Cowichan  Lake  (W.  H   Moore) 

Northwestern  Toad  (Bufo  b.ZeasBTc  ,  "^^^^^.^^^S'^^.  V-L  (W.  h!  Moore)       ^• 
Pacific  Tree-frog  (Hyia  reaillaiB&c,,      Lu^T"?  '"'^  ^^-  «"  ^'^^^'^J  ' 

Oregon  Bed-legged  Frog  (Rana  a.  atom 'b  & T       ^ f '  ""'■  ^^-  ^-  Newcombe). 
NoxK^-Mr.  W.  H.  Moo«  also  donatrs;^i„*en''3  ^^^  thlf    ""  ""'^  ^'^^  "•  ^«-«  • 

Oregon.    Among  those  from  the  latfer  Sf  lit  SaZ^alnTer^  ^^ 

Ichthyology. 
Bat-flsh  (Eydrolagua  colliei  (Lay  &  BennetfU      .-.  .    . 
Pilchard  (young)   (ClupanodonLrulelTai^'..'^'''^''  (Mrs.  Lambert). 

Entomology. 

Q  Lepidoptera. 

^>peclmens  were  received  from  •    W    n    Qh«^ 

Mr.  Ing„     Chemainus;    Mrs.  G.  D.  ^.r^tJ^'ZytTu'r^'  ^^  "«^^'"*^--  '^^^-o; 
B.  Blkker,  Saanlch;   H.  Toms,  Oak  Bay    Dr   PrW  Vr       i.        ®-  ^"^^^^y^  Bamberton.  VI  • 
Blackmore,  J.  F.  Clarke.  F.  Blsser.  Victoria     J  Pol""\\''''''  ""''■  «"™^"'  Mrs.  EH 
LlHooet  District.  '  ^-  ^-  «•  Menzles,  A.  W.  A.  Phalr,  C.  F.  Lallemand 
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Bark-chopper,  slate.     Saltspring  Island  (G.  Olmstead). 

Dish,  clamshell-shaped,  stone.     Oak  Bay,  V.I.  (F.  W.  Godsal). 

Club,  stone.     Saltspring  Island  (G.  Olmstead). 

Pestle,  stone.     Tod  Inlet,  V.I.  (W.  E.  Losee). 

Hammer,  stone.     West  Vancouver  (C.  Millard). 

Pendant,  stone.     Oak  Bay,  V.I.  (Inspector  T.  Parsons). 

? Wedge,  cast  of.     Galiano  Island  (J.  Shaw). 

Wedge,  elk-horn.     Chemainus  (R.  B.  Halhed). 

Harpoon-barb,  bone.     Chemainus  (R.  B.  Halhed). 

Bone  points.     Chemainus  (R.  B.  Halhed). 

Needle  or  ram  rod,  made  from  an  arrow-shaft.     Cowichan  (Lieutenant  G.  T.  Emmons). 

Mask,  wood,  carved  human  face.     Church  House  (Mrs.  P.  Des  Brisay). 

Neck-band,  ceremonial,  cloth  with  beaded  designs.    New  Westminster  (purchased). 

Leg-bones,  human.    Lower  Eraser  River  (Miss  A.  P.  John). 

0 

Salish  (Thompson), 
Paint,  red  ochre.     Lytton  (Lieutenant  G.  T.  Emmons). 

Nootkan. 
Arrow-points  (2),  copper  (purchased). 
Basket  and  lid,  rush  and  squaw-grass  (Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Robertson). 

Kwakiutl. 
Food,  dried  seaweed  (purchased). 

Bark-chopper,  whalebone,  with  carved  and  painted  design  of  a  "  Sisiutl "  (donated  by  A  M 

Lyons,. Port  Hardy;  per  Colonel  J.  S.  Tait). 
?  Bark-chopper,  whalebone,  carved  and  painted  design  of  "Killer  Whale"    (donated  by 

A.  M.  Lyons  per  Colonel  J.  S.  Tait). 
Figure,  use?,  of  whalebone,  carved  and  painted  "Sun"  face,  and  a  "bear"  on  the  body 

(donated  by  A.  M.  Lyons  per  the  Honourable  S.  L.  Howe,  Provincial  Secretary). 

Haida. 

Canoe,  model,  with  painted  designs  on  bow  and  stern  (purchased). 
Paddles  (2),  with  painted  designs  of  "sea-lion"  (purchased). 
Totems  (3),  slate  models  (purchased). 

Tsimshian. 

Totem,  wood  model,  made  by  Alfred,  a  Tsimshian  chief  (donated  by  C.  W.  Moore,  of  Fort 
George). 

Tlingit. 
Basket  and  lid  (Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Robertson). 

Miscellaneous  Anthropology, 
Trade  beads,  dug  up  in  "middens."     Sooke  River  (Dr.  Calvert). 
Trade  beads.     Hudson's  Bay  Co.  (Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Robertson). 
Axe  and  handle,  iron-welded,  dug  up.    Victoria  (H.  N.  Graham). 
Pipe,  slate,  with  stem  of  cranberry,  Cree  Tribe  (donated  by  T   A   McMahon) 
Basket,  birch-bark  and  rush.     Ontario  (Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 
Anthropological  negatives,  British  Columbia  subjects  (Harlan  I.  Smith). 

Palaeontology, 
Cretaceous,  etc, 

^'^Te'^ZT  '  '''^''^''''''^''''^''    Ne-parie-pas  Rapids,  Peace  River  (F.  C.  Green,  Surveyor- 

Capulus  corrugatus.     Comox  (J.  G.  Gregson). 
Serpula  sp.  tubes.     Albert  Head  (Miss  J.  Hart). 
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y  per  j^.  c.  Green,  Surveyor-General), 
r  ^     o  Olacial 

Mya  truncata  L.  and  Saxicarva  rugosa  L     Oak  Bav  nw  .  . 

J        ^-    ^^^  ^ay  District  (H.  Toms). 

Botany. 
specimens  were  received  f rnT«  .   tt  i     , 

southern   Miss  B.'  Maifon^rB'uelVrr  "^  ^^^""«  =  "^'^^  ^Z^Jr^:!! 
J^Pool   S.  Boys;   Pine  Island.  Queen TharloVsound   L   'p"t*^'  ^"^^^''^  islands'  nortSrn.' 
Kev  C  J.  Young;  Vancouver  District  H  ^ZaT'.'  ^-  ^-  ^«""»>  P-  «•  Pike-   Masset 
M.  B.  Jackson.  P.  de  N.  Walker   at    a  „„.     f       '*'''  ^'  """  =   Kamloops  District  T  H   n'i' 

A  collection  of  mosses  frnn,  «     .u  WMinth , 

I=xM.lt  s^lmensTcorer  r,:r  r^^^  Mrs.  H.  Macken.e. 

.  "r.  Barr,  Forest  Branch,  Department  of  Lands. 

BKPTttlA. 

Cooke),  December  4th.  ^*  ^-  *«•>•    Esquimau  District   fE    A 

Garter-snake  (young)   (TUamnopMs  o.  orii^mdes  B  ^  r  ^      . 

Moore).  oratmtdes  B.  &.  G.).    Cowichan  Lake,  B.C.  (W.  H. 

(a\  p  Amphibia. 

HuitfslLXTrer;^^^^^^^^^        ^T'-''-    ^^•'--  --e  (W.  H  Moore) 
Northwestern  Toad  iBufo  ^ZeZ^To^Z^r'^'  ""■'■  <^-  «"  Moore)        '^• 
Pacific  Tree-frog  (Hj,ia  regilla  (B  &a)      L,    ?T^    ""^  '^"''^  <^-  H-  Moore). 
Oregon  Bed-legged  Frog  iLL  aat^;!'^  TgI     TTI  ""■'■  ^^-  ^-  ^ewcombe).         • 
No^K^Mr.  W.  H.  Moore  also  donated  Z^j^^n.^f  thif    "°  "^'^  ^^-  "•  Moore  . 

Oregon.    Among  those  from  the  latt^er  S.f  ^^  SaZllLlTer^'''  ^^ 

ICHTHYOLOOT. 

Bat-flsh  (Bydrolagus  colliei  (Lay  &  Bennptfu      .-.  . 

Pilchard  (young)    iClupanodouLtuU^J^^T^',.^^''^'''^''  (Mrs.  Lambert). 

Entomology. 

Q  Lepidoptera. 

specimens  were  received  from-    w    n    ai, 

B.  Blkker,  Saanlch;  H.  Toms.  Oak  Bay  DrPri.!  V,  ^.  ®-  ®*"'^''^-^'  Bamberton,  VI  • 
Mackmore,  J.  F.  Clarke.  F.  Rlsser.  Victoria  ^  POM.'.'''"'*'  ^'^-  B"™««.  Mrs.  EH 
LUlooet  District.  '  ^-  ^^  «•  Menzles.  A.  W.  A.  Phair.  C.  F.  Lallemand 
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Coleoptera, 

T.  P.  O.  Menzies,  C.  F.  Lallemand,  LlUooet;  G.  Stace  Smith,  Copper  Mountain;  G.  H. 
Larnder,  North  Vancouver ;  G.  V.  Copley,  Alexis  Creek ;  W.  Downes,  Langley ;  J.  B.  Wallis, 
Western  Canada ;  Mrs.  Frank  and  F.  H.  Mason,  Oak  Bay  District ;  R.  Swanson,  Sooke  Lake ; 
A.  J.  H.  Wooten,  South  Saanich ;    W.  B.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Victoria. 

Oeneral  Entomology. 

A.  W.  A.  Phair,  LiUooet ;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Spier,  Beecher  Bay ;  V.  B.  Harrison,  Nanaimo ;  J.  B. 
Thompson,  Victoria  District;  E.  A.  Cooke,  Mrs.  Godfrey  Booth,  Victoria;  J.  W.  Mawle, 
Metchosin ;    E.  R.  Buckle,  Okanagan. 

Mi8Cclla7ieou8, 

Hairworms  (Oordiacea  sp.).     F.  Ward,  Malahat  District,  V.I. 
Spiders.    E.  Moyes,  J.  Stark,  S.  Watson,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Trapdoor  Spider.    C.  Bazett,  California. 

Mabine. 
Echinoderms. 

Pieraater  tesselatus  Ives.    Victoria  (W.  A.  Newcombe). 
Evasteriaa  troschelii  (Stimpson).    Victoria  (W.  A.  Newcombe). 
Echinarachniua  excentricua  Esch.    Beaver  Creek,  V.I.  (Edna  G.  Ford). 
Echinarachniua  excentricua  Esch.    Albert  Head,  V.I.  (W.  A.  Newcombe). 

Molluaca. 

Yoldia  thradCBformia  Storer.    Yellow  Island,  Nanaimo  District  (G.  H.  Wailes). 

Pecten  caurinua  Gould.    Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (W.  H.  Dempster). 

Mytilua  californianua  Conrad.    Toflno,  V.I.  (Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 

Mytilua  edulia  L.    Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  (W.  H.  Moore). 

Spiaula  alaakana  Dall.    Masset,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 

Olivella  ?  hoetica  Carp.     Savary  Island  (S.  Boys). 

Alectrion  mendicua  Gould.     Savary  Island  (S.  Boys). 

Acmcea  pelt  a  Esch.    Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  (W.  H.  Moore). 

Acmcea  acutum  patina  Esch.     Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  (W.  H.  Moore). 

Mopalia  lignoaa  Gould.    Metchosin,  V.I.  (Miss  S.  B.  Moore). 

5,000  specimens  of  Foreign  MoUusca  (Major  and  Mrs.  Scale). 

Cruatacea, 

Acantholithodea  hispidua  (Stimpson).    Off  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (P.  H.  Johnson). 

Hemigrapaua  nudua  (Dana).     Mill  Bay,  V.I.  (W.  H.  Moore). 

Pagurua  gilli  Benedict.     Victoria  (W.  A.  Newcombe). 

Pagurua  tcnuimanua  Dana.    Victoria  (W.  A.  Newcombe). 

Mitella  polymerua  Sowerby  (Goose  Barnacle).    Gordon  Head,  V.I.  (J.  D.  Morgan). 

Amphipoda  sp.    Cowichan  Bay  (E.  A.  Cooke). 

Miacellaneoua. 

Velella  pacifica  Esch.  (the  local  Portuguese  Man-of-war).    Kyuquot  Sound  (E.  M.  Haynes). 

Melibe  leonina  Gld.     Cordova  Bay,  V.I.  (A.  Heathcote). 

Melibe  leonina  Gld.     Saanich  Inlet  (S.  Whittaker). 

Parasitic  Worms  from  Sehaatodea  sp.     Cowichan  Bay  (E.  A.  Cooke). 

Sponge  sp.    Muir  Creek,  Sooke  District  (Mrs.  G.  D.  Sprot). 

Ornithology. 

Homed  Grebe  {Colymhua  auritus  L.).     Jerico  Beach,  Point  Grey  (Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 
Rhinoceros  Auklet  {Cerorhinca  monocerata  (Pallas)).    Pine  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound 
(Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 
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Cassin's  Auklet  (Pitychoramphua  aleuticua  (Pallas)).    Pine  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound 

(Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 
Marbled  Murrelet  (Brachyramphua  marmoratua  (Gmelin)).    Langara  Island,  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands  (R.  A.  Gumming). 
Leach*s  Petrel  (Oceanodroma  leucorhoa  (Vieillot)).    Cox  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 

(R.  A.  Gumming). 
Cinnamon  Teal    (Querquedula  cyanoptera  Vieillot).     Lulu   Island,   Eraser   River    (R.   A. 

Gumming). 
Pintail  (Dafila  acuta   (L.)).     Sea  Island,  Fraser  River   (R.  A.  Gumming). 
Ring-necked  Duck  (Marila  collaria  (Donovan)).    Lost  Lake,  Saanich  District  (purchased). 
Ring-necked  Duck  (Marila  collaria  (Donovan)).    Esquimalt  Lagoon  (purchased). 
American  Golden-eye    (albinistic)    (Clangula  clangula  americana  Bonaparte).     Kamloops 

District  (E.  H.  Mackenzie). 
Old-squaw  (Harelda  hyemalia  (L.)).    Sea  Island,  Fraser  River  (R.  A.  Gumming). 
Emperor  Goose  (wing  of)   (Philacte  canagica  (Sevastianoff) ).    Estevan,  V.I.  (J.  S.  Meiss). 
Trumpeter  Swan  (Olor  buccinator  (Rich) ).      Found  shot  at  Northey  Lake,  Comox  District, 

by  Mr.  Endall.    Presented  by  T.  Pearse. 
Coot  (Fulica  americana  Gmelin).    Lulu  Island,  Fraser  River  (Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 
Long-billed  Dowitcher   (Macorhamphua  griaeua  acolopaceua   (Say)).    Lulu  Island,  Fraser 

River  (R.  A.  Gumming). 
Hudsonian  Curlew  {Numeniua  hudaonicua  Latham).    Masset,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (R.  A. 

Gumming) . 
Black  Oyster-catcher  (Hcematopua  lachmani  Audubon).    Masset,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 

(R.  A.  Gumming). 
Mountain  Quail  (Oreortyx  picta  conflnia  Anthony).    Malahat,  V.I.  (purchased). 
(2)  Willow  Ptarmigan  (Lagopua  L  lagopua).    White  Horse,  Y.T.  (purchased). 
Western  Red-tailed  Hawk  (Bnteo  horealia  calurua  Cassin).      South  Pender  Island   (Mrs. 

Crane). 
Western  Red-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  lorealia  calurua  Cassin)  Nanaimo  District  (Game  Warden 

J.  W.  Graham). 
Screech  Owl  (Otua  aaio  Jcennicotti  (Elliot)).    Victoria  (A.  E.  Pickford). 
Screech  Owl  (Otua  aaio  Jcennicotti  (Elliot)).     Quatsino  Sound  (Mrs.  C.  L.  Bland). 
Dusky  Horned  Owl  (Bulo  virginianua  aaturatua  Ridgway).     Malahat,  V.I.  (purchased). 
Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  nyctea  (L.)).     Comox  District  (T.  Pearse). 
Kingfisher  (Ceryle  alcyon  (L.)).    Victoria  (F.  Popham). 

Traill's  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  t.  trailli  (Audubon).     South  Vancouver  (R.  A.  Gumming). 
Queen  Charlotte  Jay  (Cyanocitta  atelleri  carlottw  Osgood).      Rose  Spit,  Queen  Charlotte 

Islands. 
Northwestern    Red-wing    (Agelaiua    pho3niceua    caurinua   Ridgway).    Vancouver    District 

(R.  A.  Gumming). 
Brewer's  Blackbird  (Euphagua  cyanocephalua  (Wagler)).    Lulu  Island  (R.  A.  Gumming). 

(2)  California  Purple  Finch    (Carpodacua  ptirpiieua  calif ornicua   Baird).    Duncan,   V.I. 
(Game  Warden  Marshall). 

California  Purple  Finch  (Carpodacua  purpncua  calif  ornicua  Baird).     Surrey  Centre  (Rev. 

C.  J.  Young), 
Nuttall's  Sparrow   (ZonotHchia  leucophrya  nuttalli  Ridgway).    South  Vancouver   (R.  A. 

Gumming) . 
Golden-crowned  Sparrow  (Zonotrichia  coronata  Pallas) .     South  Vancouver  (R.  A.  Gumming) . 
Timberline  Sparrow  (Spizella  taverneri  Swarth  &  Brooks).    Atlin  (H.  Swarth  per  B.  W. 

Everman). 
Cedar  Waxwing  (Bomhycilla  cedorum  Vieillot).     South  Vancouver  (R.  A.  Gumming). 
Northern  Shrike  (Laniua  lorealia  Vieillot).    Vancouver  (R.  A.  Gumming). 
Red-eyed  Vireo  (Vireoaylva  olivacea  (L.)).     South  Vancouver  (R.  A.  Gumming). 
Pipit  (Anthua  ruheacena  (Tunstall)).    Vancouver  (R.  A.  Gumming). 

(3)  Western   Robin    (Planeaticua   migratoriua  propinquua   Ridgway).     South    Vancouver 
(R.  A.  Gumming). 
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Besides  the  above  species,  which  were  placed  in  the  study  collection,  the  following  speci- 
mens were  sent  in  for  determination: — 

Brewer's  Blackbird  from  Port  Harvey.     Collected  by  Provincial  Constable  G.  H.  Clark  at 

our  request  (this  bird  having  been  reported  as  the  Chinese  Starling  in  the  Alert  Bay 

District). 
California  Purple  Finch,  Victoria,  by  Miss  E.  Govett  and  G.  Moraes. 
Western  Tanager,  Saltsprlng  Island,  Miss  W.  E.  Hlllier. 
California  Yellow  Warbler,  South  Saanlch,  A.  R.  Sherwood. 
Plleolated  Warbler,  Victoria,  E.  A.  Cooke. 

Oology. 

Tufted  Puffin  egg.    Bare  Island,  Clayoquot  Sound  (Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 

Two  Tufted  Puffin  eggs.     Lucy  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (R.  A.  Cummlng). 

Six  Rhinoceros  Auklet  eggs.    Pine  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  (Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 

Cassln's  Auklet  egg.     Pine  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  (Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 

Sixteen  Ancient  Murrelet  eggs.    Lucy  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (R.  A.  Cummings). 

Fork-tailed  Petrel  egg.     Pine  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  (Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 

Two  Violet-green  Cormorant  eggs.    Lucy  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (R.  A.  Gumming). 

Skylark  egg.    South  Saanich  (Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 

Chipping  Sparrow  nest.     Victoria  (A.  Shotbolt). 

Chipping  Sparrow  nest,  Victoria  (H.  Bowerman). 

Warbler  ?sp.  nest  and  eggs.    Victoria  (H.  Bowerman). 

Bush-tit  nest  and  four  eggs.     South  Vancouver  (R.  A.  Cummlng). 

Western  Robin  nest  and  one  egg.     Oak  Bay  (J.  Syme  and  D.  Chlsholm). 

Western  Robin  nest  and  eggs.    Victoria  (Francis  Cullin). 

Oology  Foreign  to  B,C, 

Ostrich  egg.    Johannesburg,  South  Africa  (J.  Dean). 

Red-eyed  Vireo,  Nashville  Warbler,  and  Ruby-throated  Humming  Bird  nests.    U.S.A.  (Miss 

D.  Gordon  Cox). 
Ninety  assorted  British  and  American  eggs  (Chas.  Parker). 
Fifteen  assorted  British  and  American  eggs  (Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 

Mammalogy. 

The  following  collection  of  small  mammals  donated  by  R.  A.  Cummlng  have  been  determined 

by  R.  M.  Anderson,  Chief,  Division  of  Biology,  National  Museum,  Ottawa : — 
Mountain  Water  Shrew  (Sorex  palustris  navigator  (Baird)).    Botanie  Mountain. 
Wandering  Shrew  (Sorex  v.  vagrans  Balrd).     Seymour  Mountain. 
Olympic  Shrew  {Sorex  v.  setosus  Elliot).     South  Vancouver. 

(3)  Columbian  Chipmunk  (Eutamias  amoonus  affinis  (Allen)).     Botanie  Mountain. 
Mount  Baker  Chipmunk  (Eutamias  a.  felix  (Rhoads)).     Seymour  Mountain. 
Streator  Red  Squirrel  {Sciurus  hudsonicus  streatori  Allen).    Botanie  Mountain. 
(2)  Cascades  Chickaree  (Sciurus  douglasii  cascadensis  Allen).     South  Vancouver. 
Queen  Charlotte  Island  White-footed  Mouse   (Pcromyscus  maniculatua  keeni   (Rhoads)). 

Rose  Spit,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 
(2)     Sagebrush    White-footed    Mouse     (Peromyscus    m,    artcmisiw     (Rhoads)).    Botanie 
Mountain. 

(4)  Puget  Sound  White-footed  Mouse    (Pcromyscus  m.  austerus   (Baird)).     South  Van- 
couver. 

Puget  Sound  White-footed  Mouse  (Pcromyscus  m.  austcrus  (Baird)).      Seymour  Mountain. 
(2)  Western  Bushy-tailed  Rat  (Ncotoma  cincrea  occidcntalis  (Baird)).     Botanie  Mountain. 
British  Columbia  Red-backed  Mouse  (Evotomys  gappcri  saturatns  Rhoads). 
(2)  Gray  Meadow  Mouse  (Microfus  nanus  cancsccns  Bailey).     Botanie  Mountain. 
(2)  Townsend  Meadow  Mouse  (Microtus  townscndii  (Bachman)).    Vancouver. 
The  following  miscellaneous  specimens  under  this  heading  were  also  received  during  1930 : — 
Queen  Charlotte  Black  Bear  skin   [Euarctos  amcricanus  carlottw   (Osgood))    (Mrs.  Wm. 
Fleet  Robertson). 


f^. 


Silver  Fox  (Vulpes  alascensis  ahietorum  (Merrlam) )  (Gilt  Edge  Fox  Co.  per  D.  M. 
McDonald). 

Hair-seal  skull  (Phoca  r.  richardii  (Gray)).    Becher  Bay  (W.  A.  Newcombe). 

Vancouver  Island  Marmot  (Marmota  vancouverenMs  Swarth).  Jordan  River,  V.I.,  1,360 
feet  elevation.    Presented  by  K.  J.  SJoberg  per  D.  I.  Walker. 

Mice  (Pcromyscus  sp.).    Pine  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  (Rev.  C.  J.  Young). 

Moose-horns  (Alecs  a,  amcricana  (Clinton)).  The  skulls  of  two  animals  with  the  horns 
locked.     Kiskatlnaw  River,  Peace  River  District   (purchased  from  Tx)uls  Shopper). 

Killer  Whale  skull  (Orcinus  rectipinna  (Cope) ).  Found  in  a  kitchen-midden,  Fulford  Har- 
bour, by  Mr.  Akerman.     Presented  by  Rev.  Father  Scheelen. 

Mammalogy  Loans. 

Eight  mounted  heads  from  Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Barnes,  including :  Two  Black 
Bear,  Oyster  River,  V.I. ;  two  Grizzly  Bear,  Cariboo  District,  B.C. ;  one  Elk,  Comox  District, 
B.C. ;  two  Mule-deer,  Moore  Mountain,  B.C. ;   one  Mountain-sheep,  B.C.  Interior. 

The  following  mounted  specimens  from  Dr.  Troughton :  One  Mule-deer  head,  B.C.  Interior ; 
one  set  Mule-deer  horns,  B.C.  Interior ;  two  Mountain-sheep  heads,  B.C.  Interior. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  FROM  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

American  Association  of  Museums,  Washington,  D.C IS 

Art  Historical  &  Scientific  Society,  Vancouver 3 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  Australia 11 

Biological  Board  of  Canada  ^ 

Biological  Society  of  Washington 2 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History ^ 

Bristol  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  England 1    . 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Buffalo,  N.Y 1 

Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Madras,  India  ^ 

California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco '^ 

California  State,  Sacramento  ^^ 

Cambridge  University  Library ^ 

Cardiff  Naturalists'  Society  ^ 

Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa ^ 

Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa ^ 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences * 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History  ^ 

Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Denver,  Colo 2 

Dominion  Government  Publications  ^3 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History ^ 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  (Michigan)  ^ 

Gray  Herbarium,  Harvard  University,  Mass ^ 

Illinois  Natural  History  Survey ^ 

Insular  Experiment  Station,  Rio  Pledras,  P.R » 

John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago  | 

Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  Manhattan,  Kansas 1 

Logan  Museum,  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin  ^ 

Manchester  Museum  

Manx  Museum  and  Ancient  Monuments  Trustees ^ 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass 

National  Museum,  Melbourne,  Australia  ^ 

Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark,  N.J 

New  York  Botanical  Garden 

New  York  Zoological  Society  

Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station • 

143 
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Publications  beceived  from  other  Institutions— Confinwed. 

143 
Brought  forward  

Oxford  University  Press  

Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  

Peabody  Museum,  Yale  University  

Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa • 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  ^ 

Public  Museum,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S.A 

Rochester  Academy  of  Science,  Rochester,  N.Y 

Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto 

Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh  ^•*' 

San  Diego  Society  of  Natural  History ^ 

Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography  •—  " 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington  - ^ 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash "^ 

Staten  Island  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ^ 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture ^^ 

University  of  California,  Berkeley ^ 

University  of  Minnesota,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station ..-  1 

University  of  Montreal,  Montreal,  Quebec  2 

University  of  Oklahoma    • y 

University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario  : •; ^ 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash 3 

Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Philadelphia  -- 4 

Wales  National  Museum,  Cardiff,  Wales 1 

.  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia  - •••  2 

Total : : 343 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  pamphlets  received  during  the  year :   Dr.  A.  Svlhla, 
Harlan  I.  Smith,  and  Miss  Eileen  Whitehead  Erlanson. 
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there  are  few  when  their  ser- 
vices are  not  required,  and 
every  time  thdv  go  out  therje'is 
always  the  eft  a  nee  thj/  the 
mountain  may  \  claim,  ''one  or 
more  victims.  Tkey,  iriust  know 
how  to  handle  Wn  almost  as 
well  as  they  dinih  mountains, 
for  they  can  nevek  know  when 
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Physical  atnets  is  reqalred  for  this 


the  highest  powers  of  expert 
skilK.  as  well  as  oi  tact  and 
firmrfess  may  npt'be  called  out. 
TheirVecor^^eaks  for  them 
and  thtoir^ill  be  few  if  any 
whovmli  not  admit  that  it 
sUfids  ak  high  as  the  moun- 
lains  who9^  summits  they  so 
Xoften  win. 
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History 


ol 

Totem  Pole 

\  of 

Cee-Ta-Ka- 
Nim 

THIS  Totem  Pole  was  made  at 
Alberni,  Vancouver  Island,  by 
Chief  George  of  the  Muchilat 
Indians.  The  top-piece,  consisting  of 
the  Eagle  and  Whale  was  made  by 
Johnny  Codfish,  an  Indian  of  Nootka. 

The  Legend 

Cee-to-ka-nim  (meaning  Butcher,  or 
Slaver)  is  the  name  of  the  man  who 
iJseen  seated  and  holding  a  human 

skull  in  his  hands. 

This  Pole  was  evidently  made  to 
commemorate  a  Potlach  or  gathermg 
together  of  the  Indians. 

When  all  the  guests  are  assembled 
in  the  chief's  lodge  for  a  Potlach,  a 
human  skull  is  rolled  in  amongst  them, 
and  the  one  who  can  get  hold  of  it 
and  make  his  way  out  through  the 
crowd  is  considered  the  hero  of  the 
day  and  receives  many  gifts  and 
attentions  during  the  festivities.  Cee- 
ta-ka-nim  is  seen  in  the  act  of  rolhng 

in  the  skull.  ^  . 

Cee-ta-ka-nim  was  a  very  noted 
hunter  of  whales,  and  the  large  killer 
whale  at  the  base  of  the  Pole  is  used 
by  him  as  his  family  emblem  or  crest. 

The  eagle  or  raven,  which  sometimes 


typifies  the  Creator  in  Indian  myth- 
ology, is  seen  bringing  a  live  whale  in 
his  talons  to  Cee-ta-ka-nim  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  prowess  as  a  mighty  hunter. 

The  two  animal  heads  at  the  top  of 
the  Pole  are  Cee-ta-ka-nim's  "  butcher 
knives,"  which  he  is  sending  out  to 
cut  up  a  whale  that  has  been  killed. 

The  design  and  workmanship  of 
this  Pole  are  exceptionally  good,  the 
figure  of  Cee-ta-ka-nim  having  an 
extraordinary  life-like  appearance,  al- 
though, at  the  same  time,  being  some- 
what grotesque  and  repulsive. 

The  top-piece,  consisting  of  the 
bald-headed  eagle  carrying  the  whale, 
is  a  work  of  art  in  itself,  the  propor- 
tions being  well-nigh  perfect,  and  the 
figures  appearing  to  be  endowed  with 
life  by  the  skill  of  the  wood-carver. 


TOTEM  POIiB  OF  CEB-TA-KA-NIM 
(The    Great    Whale    Hunter) 


The  Totem  Pole 

By  Rachel  Day 

The  Totem  Pole  is  deftly  hewn 
With  implements  of  stone, 
A  family  tree  the  Indian 
With  pride  may  call  his  own. 

Its  figures  brightly  hued  and  carved 
Are  emblems  of  his  clan; 
Free  spirits  keen  to  guide  and  guard 
The  brave  young  Indian. 

The  Eagle,  Beaver,  Halibut, 
The  Heron,  Wolf  and  Whale 
With  guardian  spirits  like  to  these 
What  foe  could  him  assail! 

Crest-brothers  all,  whatever  your  sign, 
Be  clean  of  heart  and  soul. 
Be  worthy  of  your  scutcheon  bright, 
The  painted  Totem  Pole ! 

Photo\Coiirtesy]C.]Bjrtnister,  Ltd,,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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,  THE  INDOOR  EXPLORER 


ToPem  Poles,  Totemism  Today,  and  Tammany  s  Tiger 


I 


F  the  little  box  of  small  type  which 
American  newspapers  reserve  for  British 
professional  football  scores  has  ever  given 
you  pause  you  must  have  noted  the  char- 
acteristic restraint,  the  native  conservatism, 
that  is  revealed  in  naming  these  various 
teams.  In  our  country,  the  names  of  pro- 
fessional athletic  clubs  bristle  with  such 
colprfully  fearsome  designations  as  the 
Detroit  Tigers.  But  despite  their  tolerance 
q\  the  lion  as  a  national  emblem,  En- 
glishmen prefer  the  guarded  simplicity  of 
just  plain  Birmingham,  Notts  Forest,  or 
Aston  Villa  in  their  athletic  teams.  Oc- 
ca^onally,  almost  universal  qualifications 
\\\i%  "Wanderers"  and  "Rangers"  crop 
up,  but  that  is  as  far  as  your  Britisher 
ferns  willing  to  go. 

The    foregoing    idle    speculations    were 
farthest  from  the  writer's  mind  when  he 
trudged  a  trifle  apprehensively  among  the 
gigantic  ^  totem    poles    that    glower    down 
upon  those  visting  the  Museum's  Hall  of 
Northwestern  Indian  Life.  But  later,  upon 
investigating   the   story   behind   these    re- 
markable wood  carvings,  a  link  between 
totem  poles  and  professional  athletic  nom- 
ertiJature  became  apparent.  Totem  poles, 
oSSkourse,     represent    the    work    of    the 
hwest  Indians,  who  populated  a  sec- 
tion that  only  a  few  decades  ago  was  the 
*  farthest   frontier   of   America's    westward 
development.   Now   anyone   who   has    fol- 
lowed  Dr.   Clark  Wissler's   reminiscences 
of    the    earlier    Indian    reservations*    has 
seen    the    tragic     portrait    of     a     people 
rapidly  losing  their  ancestral  culture  un- 
der the  impact  of  white  civilization.  But 
conversely  the   Indian   has   lived  his  life 
in    our   midst    all   too    recently    for   us   to 
suppose     that     our     own     culture     never 
adopted    certain    characteristics    of    his. 
That    we     have    formed    the     peculiarly 
American  habit  of  giving   animal   names 
to  our  baseball  and  football  teams,  seems 
to  your   Indoor  Explorer  a  clear  case  of 
the  Indianization  of  our  culture.  Animal 
names  are  so  liberally  sprinkled  through- 
out  every   phase   of   Indian   folklore  that 
it  is  just  as  reasonable  for  Americans  to 
take  over  much  of  their  nomenclature  as 
it   is  for  Britishers,   with   their   markedly 
different    background,    to    be    only    very 
slightly  affected. 

But  before  we  indulge  in  further  scru- 
tiny of  our  present-day  culture  with  ref- 
erence to  its  Indian  antecedents,  we  had 
better  establish  once  and  for  all  what  a 
totem  pole  is — and  what  it  is  not.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  neither  an  idol  nor  a  god. 
So  many  people  after  inspecting  this  Hall 
have  gone  away  with  some  such  under- 
standable but  false  impression  that  it 
seems  fit  to  scout  the  notion  at  outset. 
The  assorted  animal  life  clearly  defined 
on  these  poles  beguiles  you  into  regarding 


♦Elsewhere  in  this  issue;  and  in  the  May  and 
November,  1937,  issues  of  Natural  History. 


them  as  the  work  of  a  people  who  wor- 
shiped animals,  but  you're  wrong.  The 
red  men  believed  they  were  descended 
from  animals;  that  these  animals  could 
understand  what  was  said  when  they 
were  spoken  to.  But  the  Indians  did  not 
deifv  them. 


The  closest  analogy  to  the  totem  pole 
in  the  life  of  white  men  is  the  heraldic 
crest  or  family  coat  of  arms.  Once  sug- 
gested, the  outward  similarity  becomes 
obvious.  Both  are  made  up  of  animals, 
real  and  imaginary,  or  plants.  The  lion 
rampant,  the  eagle,  the  unicorn,  the  oak 
tree,  the  lily — all  these  are  familiar  to  us 
in  crest  decorations.  But  while  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  older  crests  have  little 
individual  significance  other  than  legen- 
dary, the  animal  carved  on  a  totem  pole 
often  played  a  very  active  and  funda- 
mental role  in  Indian  life.  This  was 
especially  true  if  the  animal  so  repre- 
sented was  a  totem-animal  ...  a  term  to 
conjure    with    in    almost    any    primitive 

society. 

Somewhat  like  the  animals  of  the 
zodiac  for  the  astrology-minded  people 
of  our  own  day,  each  totem-animal  was 
a  symbol  under  which  a  group  of  Indians 
was  born.  But  this  symbol  had  little  to 
do  with  occult  character  analyses.  It 
symbolized  a  sub-division  of  the  tribe — 
a  clan  or  caste.  As  illustration,  take  the 
entire  native  population  of  Southeastern 
Alaska.  This  considerable  body  of  red 
men  was  divided  into  two  great  totemic 
divisions  known  as  the  Eagle  and  the 
Crow.  The  Eagle  and  the  Crow  were 
the    primary    totem    animals,   each    repre- 
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senting   a   clan.    But   such   was   the   struc- 
ture of  this  Indian   society,  that  it  could 
not  get  along  with  just  two  totem  animals. 
Accordingly,  each  main  totemic  clan  had 
several   sub-divisions   within   itself  called 
sub-totems,    each   having    its    own   totem- 
animal.  The  sub-totems  of  the  Eagle  clan 
were  the  Bear,  Wolf,  Whale,  Shark,  etc.; 
while     those     of     the     Crow     were     the 
Beaver,  Frog,  Salmon,  Seal  and  so  forth. 
Did  this  system  of  sub-totems  simply  in- 
dicate   a    tendency    toward    decentraliza- 
tion?   No,   far   from   it.   When   you  were 
born   under   a   certain  totem,  the   ancient 
law  of  the  tribe  forbade  your  marrying 
anyone  born  under  the  same  animal.  Nor 
were    the    Crows    one    large    group    of 
families  set  off  from  another  large  group 
called    the   Eagles.   Every  family   in   the 
entire   tribe   must   be   both   of  the   Eagle 
and  the  Cro<w  clan.  The  husband  a  Crow, 
and   the   wife    an   Eagle,    or    vice   versa. 
Here    is   no   decentralization — the    system 
makes    for   the   closest    imaginable   tribal 
unity.  Given  this  foundation  and  the  law 
that  you  cannot  marry  within  your  own 
natal    group,   it   is   easy  to   see   how    the 
sub-totems    developed.    Any    one    of    the 
Crow  line  of  sub-totems  could  cross  over 
to   sub-totems   of  the  Eagle  division   and 
seek  a  mate,  or  the  reverse.  But  no  one 
of  the  Crow  line  could  take  a  partner  in 
marriage  from  any  of  the  sub-totems  of 
his  own  division   even  though  the  object 
of  his  desire  ivas  an  utter  stranger  and 
no   blood  relation  whatever.  This   is  the 
fundamental    law   of   the   totemic    system 
which    with    certain    exceptions    was    in 
force  throughout  all  North  American  In- 
dian  society.  But  the  totem  poles   as  we 
know  them  in  the  Museum,  far  from  be- 
ing   widespread,    were    created    only    by 
the  Indians  of  the  Northwest.  Why?  Just 
look  at  the  size  of  them.  They  could  have 
been  made  only  by  a  people  living  among 
very  tall  trees,  specifically  the  cedars  of 
the  Northwest  stretching  from   Humboldt 
Bay    in    Northern    California   to    Yakutat 
Bay  in  Alaska. 

Now  suppose  we  examine  a  typical 
family  totem  pole  in  its  completed  state. 
We  will  find  engraved  on  it  the  hereditary 
totem-animals  of  all  menders  of  the 
family,  that  is,  the  father's  totem  and  the 
totem  belonging  to  his  wife  and  children. 
As  is  not  uncommon  among  primitive 
people,  inheritance  passed  through  the 
mother,  and  the  children  would,  there- 
fore, he  counted  as  members  of  her  clan. 
But  the  two  totem-animals  are  not  all 
you  will  find.  Somewhere  in  a  prominent 
position  on  the  pole  there  is  likely  to  be 
an  animal  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  genealogy  of  the  family.  For  the 
totem  pole,  speaking  figuratively,  thinks 
nothing  of  departing  from  its  original 
function  of  family  crest  and  taking  on 
other   duties.   Which    is   not   hard  to   un- 
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derstand  when  you  consider  that  the 
totem  pole  offered  these  Indians  the  most 
important  available  means  of  self  expres- 
sion. 

Besides  his  family  crest,  the  white  man 
had  his  literature,  and  his  marble  tomb- 
stone— media  through  which  he  could 
immortalize  the  stories  he  loved  and  com- 
memorate the  names  of  his  dead.  These 
Indians  had  no  literature.  They  did  not 
have  any  marble  or  granite,  or  the  tools 
to  work  them,  but  they  had  those  tower- 
ing cedars  and  they  made  the  most  of 
them. 

Reverting  to  that  apparently  uninvited 
animal  guest  on  the  totem  pole  we  find 
that  he  turns  out  to  be  a  raven  (a  fairly 
common  figure  in  the  Northwest).  And  if 
we  were  to  browse  about  a  little,  we'd 
come  across  other  ravens  on  other  family 
totem  poles.  For  the  raven  (a  personified 
animal  ancestor)  belongs  to  the  tribe  as 
a  whole.  His  effigy  on  their  totem  poles 
serves  to  remind  them  of  the  legendary 
benefits  he  bestowed  upon  his  people. 
(He  stole  the  moon,  for  one  thing,  and 
fixed  it  in  the  sky  so  that  all  his  brothers 
could  have  light  at  night.) 


The  stories  of  the  different  animal  char- 
acters depicted  on  the  totem  pole  were  in- 
numerable.   They    served    as    a    sort    of 
dramatis    personnae    for    all    the    tribal 
legends  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  they 
provided    a    quasi-permanent    framework 
around  which  the  tribal  "literature"  was 
reconstructed    for    each    successive    gen- 
eration. You  can  picture  the  curious  ques- 
tions of  the  Indian  child  as  he  stared  up 
at   his    awe-inspiring   "family   tree"    and 
imagine  him  looking  forward  to  the  nights 
when    the    family    gathered    around    the 
campfire    to    tell    tall    tales,    part    family 
history,  part  legendary  folklore.  He  would 
remember    these    tales    and    adding    per- 
haps a  few  variations  of  his  own,  would 
tell   them  to  his   children   when   he   grew 
to  manhood. 

When   they   turned   these   great   cedars 
into  mausoleums  or  commemorative  mon- 
uments,  the   Haida,  one  of  the   tribes   in 
this  region,  employed  three  types  of  con- 
struction. First,  was  the  slender  memorial 
pole,   carved   and   decorated    with   legen- 
dary  or   genealogical    figures.    If    a    dec- 
orated   box    containing    the    body    of    the 
deceased    were    to    be    placed    on   top    of 
such    a    pole,    it    became    another    form, 
called    a    "grave-father."    This    could    be 
varied    by    having   two    poles    support    a 
larger    box    capable    of    holding    two    or 
more    bodies    called    a    "double    grave- 
father."  The  third  version,  also  called  a 
"grave-father,"  consisted  of  a  single  pole 
channeled  out  at  the  back   in  which  the 
body  was  inserted  and  subsequently  sealed 
within  by  boards  built  over  the  opening. 
Your  Explorer  need  hardly  add,  in  view 
of   such  customs,  that  the   silent,   gloomy 
burial    ground    was    usually    located    far 
from    the    village,    preferably    on    some 
lonely  coast  or  promontory. 
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The    Indians,    not    only    carved    family 
crests,     legendary     ancestors,     and     com- 
memorative   tombstones,    but    such    giant 
war  canoes   as  the   one   exhibited   in  the 
Northwestern  Indian  Hall  were  wrought 
out   of   trees   by   these   people   who   lived 
in  what  might  well  be  called   a   "Cedar 
Civilization."  Although  they  had  worked 
in  cedar  with  enviable  dexterity  long  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  white  man,  it  was 
contact    with    the    white    traders,    oddly 
enough,  that  ushered  in  the  greatest  and 
most  prolific  artistic  period  in  their  his- 
tory. A  stone  tool  was  a   far  better  ini- 
plement  than  modern  man  is  apt  to  think, 
and  these  Indians  had  developed  all  their 
basic  art  forms  through  its  use.  But  when 
they    obtained    the    steel    adze    and    the 
sharp  curved  tools   of  the  white  traders 
they  were  able  to  enlarge  greatly  on  their 
previous    accomplishments.    Thus    it    was 
not    until    after    the    white    traders    had 
penetrated  the   Northwest  in  appreciable 
numbers  that  totem  poles  of  the  heavier 
and    more    intricate    type    came    into    be- 
ing. It  is  from  this  latter  variety  that  the 
Museum's  collection  is  chiefly  drawn. 

When    judging   their    age,    we    usually 
fail    to    discount    the    exposure    to    rain, 
wind    and   other   elements   which    rapidly 
gave    them    an    effect   of   great   antiquity. 
The  fact  is  that  they  are  not  really  very 
old.  Most  of  them  were  produced  during 
the  steel-tool  artistic  "boom"   (about  1840 
to  1890)  and  one  or  two  were  wrought  as 
recently  as  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
However,    when   you    turn    from   totem 
poles  to  the  social  institution  called  totem- 
ism,    you    will    find    yourself    prying    into 
the  most  ancient  laws  of  the  race. 

Totemism    goes    far    back    beyond    the 
dawn    of    history.     In    its    broadest    sig- 
nificance   it    is    a    milestone    on    the    path 
of    human    evolution    past    which    every 
cultured  people  has  marched  en   route  to 
civilization — in     short,     instances     of     its 
practice  have  been  found  the  world  over. 
Totemism    is    a    paradox.    It    is    at    once 
man's    most    primitive    religion    and    his 
earliest  form  of  large-scale  social  organ- 
ization.   To   the    modern    mind,    this   will 
at  first  seem  a  strange  coincidence,  but  it 
must  be    remembered   that   totemism   was 
in    operation    long    before     anyone    had 
thought  up  such   an  idea  as  "the  separa- 
tion  of   church    and   state."   The    religion 
of    totemism    was    a    functional    religion 
closely  interwoven  with  the  material  life 
of  the  community.  It   was  not   something 
in  which  you  professed  belief  while  pur- 


suing another  altogether  different  line  of 
action.  Not  only  the  spiritual,  but  the 
everyday  physical  life  of  each  person 
was  governed  by  its  unwritten  but  in- 
violable taboos.  Thus  church  and  state, 
as  the  savages  knew  them,  were  one  and 
the  same  thing — inseparable  because  they 
formed  an  indivisible  unit  without  joints 
or    seams   of   any   kind. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  contemporary 
totalitarian  dictators,  totemism  must  be 
acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  social 
institution  ever  devised  by  man.  And  if 
these  gentlemen  are  looking  for  new  ideas 
as  well  as  deep-seated  historic  precedents  ^ 
for  those  already  in  circulation,  your  Ex- 
plorer can  heartily  recommend  an  exhaus- 
tive research  into  practical  totemism. 

In  our  discussion  of  totem  poles  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Indians  did  not  wor- 
ship these  structures  as  idols  represent- 
ing animal  gods.  This  is  in  line  with 
orthodox  totemistic  procedure  everywhere. 
For  (and  here  is  another  paradox)  a 
totemic  people  will  never  pray  to  a  totem 
animal.  They  will  declare  that  the  ani- 
mal is  their  ancestor.  They  will  ascribe 
to  it  supernatural  powers.  But  animal 
worship  proper,  as  practiced  by  the  Hin- 
dus, for  example,  and  totemism,  are  two 
different  things. 

We  may  safely  conclude  then,  that  the 
North  American  continent  has  never  been 
peopled  by  animal  worshippers.  But  any- 
one   who    thinks    we    saw    the    end    of 
totem   animals   and  their  clans  when  the 
last   sizable   body   of   Indians    was   swal- 
lowed   up    by    the    white    man's    reser- 
vation,  had  better  cast  his  eye  over  the 
following  list  of  secret  societies  that  have 
flourished  among  American  business  q|cn 
during  the  last  two   decades.  There   are 
the  Red  Men    (who  meet  in  Tribes),  the 
Stags    (who  meet   in   Droves),  the   Owls 
(who   meet   in   Nests),   the   Eagles    (who 
meet   in   Eyries),    and,    rounding  out  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  Beavers,  Lions,  Ser- 
pents,    Roosters,     Orioles,     Deer,     Geese, 
Goats,  Bears.  Beyond  these  are  the  mag- 
ical  fraternities  of  the  Concatenated  Or- 
der  of  the  Hoo-Hoo,   the   Iridescent  Or- 
der of  the  Iris,  and  the  Benevolent  Order 
of    Monkeys. 


Although    several    such    societies    were 
decimated    by    the    depression    years,     it 
was  estimated,  at  the  census  of  1926,  that 
of    the    60    million    adult    people    in    the 
United  States,  30  million  belonged  to  8cx5 
different    secret    orders,    many    of    them 
bearing    animal    names    like    the    "Elks," 
one  of  the  oldest,  largest  and  best  known 
of  the  type.  Since  30  million  by  far  ex- 
ceeds  the    number   of    Indians   calculated 
by   anthropologists  to  have  lived   on   this 
continent   in   the   flower   of  their   culture, 
it  is  quite  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  there  are  more   "totem   animals'^  in- 
fluencing the  life  of  contemporary  white 
men    than    ever    figured    in    the    apogee 
of    the    Indian    clan    system.    Despite    the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  these  secret 
societies    were    organized    from    business 
motives,  they  are  largely  philanthropic  in 
function  and  do  not  govern  the  every  act 
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and  deed  of  the  members  as  did  their 
Indian  predecessors.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  survival  of  certain  totemistic 
customs  in  the  life  of  the  secret  societies 
of  our  day. 

It  was  recently  reported  that  during  a 
National  convention  of  the  Lions  Club  in 
California,  a  real,  genuine  lion  was  killed, 
cooked  and  served   as  one  course  of  the 
main    banquet.    After    quizzing    some    of 
those    who    participated,    Life    magazine 
stated  that  the  meat  tasted  like  veal  and 
that    two    guests    got    sick.    This    latter 
fact  might  strike  some   as  a  visitation  of 
poetic     justice.     For     in     most     primitive 
totemic  tribes  the  killing  for  food  or  other 
purposes   of  the  totem   animal   was   defi- 
nitely  taboo.    In   Australia,   where   many 
anthropologists  feel  that  totemism  is  prac- 
ticed  in  its  original   and  therefore   "pur- 
est" state,  the  natives,  although  they  will 
never  harm  the  totem  animal  themselves, 
often  make  a  practice  of  cultivating  it  to 
a  certain  extent  and  helping  their  friends 
belonging    to    a    different    totem    clan    to 
capture  the  animal  for  food.  This  operates 
as    a    reciprocal     arrangement    probably 
brought    on    by    economic    pressure.    But 
anthropologists   have  observed   a  curious 
aberration    from   this   taboo   which   takes 
place  on  certain  festival  days.  Although 
the  savages  belonging,   say,  to  the  Kan- 
garoo Totem,  will  religiously  forbear  to 
touch  that  animal  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  they  hold  feast-days  on  which 
the  Kangaroo  is  butchered  and  eaten  amid 
much     primitive     ritual     and     ceremony. 
Here,,  apparently,  we   find   a   parallel  to 
the  activities  of  the  Lions  Club  conven- 
tion.   It    is    unlikely   that   this   order    has 
promulgated  a  taboo  forbidding  its  mem- 
bers to  kill  lions  throughout  the  year,  as 
such  a  step  would  hardly  seem  necessary. 
It  is   also  unlikely  that  the  slaughter  of 
a  lion  on  feast  days  is  a  regular  custom. 
But    in    this    one    instance,    at    least,    the 
members   followed  the  historic  precedent 
of  their  Australian  counterparts. 

Although    unprotected    by   taboo,   there 
is   evidence   that   the    "totem-animals"    of 
present    day    secret    societies    are   treated 
with  a  certain  reverence  by  the  members. 
Taking  the  Elks  as  an  example,  we  find 
that   in  its  infancy  this  society  chose  the 
elk  as  a  symbol  because  of  his  allegedly 
exemplary  social  habits.  The  original  Elks 
believed  that  their  "totem-animal"  treated 
his  wife  and  children  with  utmost  kind- 
ness and  was  unflinchingly  brave  in  their 
defense.  While  this  may  well  be  true  in 
certain  instances,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  elk  cow   does  her  full  share  in 
protecting  the  children  as  well  as  herself. 
Furthermore,  elk  bands  almost  invariably 
have    elderly    females    for    their    leaders. 
One    can    picture    with    what    collective 
alarm    the    B.P.O.E.    would    receive    the 
news  of  some  unswerving  fundamentalist 
rising   up   in   their   midst   and  taking  the 
stump   for   an   elderly  female   leader.   As 
a    further    note    on    its    exemplary    social 
habits,    your    Explorer    is    compelled    to 
mention    that    the    elk    is    considered    the 
most  polygamous  deer  in  America  if  not 

the   world. 

This  tendency  to  seize  upon  some  ad- 
mirable trait,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the 
*'totem-animal"  and  to  employ  it  as  a  sort 
of  symbolic  motto  seems  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  our  "modern 
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totemism."  And  it  is  this  characteristic 
that  marks  it  off  from  its  antecedents  in 
primitive  culture.  The  Indian  may  have 
claimed  the  Eagle  for  an  ancestor,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  that  he  thought  of  him- 
self as  inheriting  the  bird's  vision  or  its 
power   of   flight. 

Totemism  today  is  more  akin  to  the 
witches'  brew — a  draft  of  which  would 
instill  in  the  drinker  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  animals  boiled  down  in  the 
cauldron.  Thus  when  the  Detroit  baseball 
club  calls  itself  the  "Tigers"  it  implies 
that  its  operatives  are  going  to  tear  the 
rest  of  the  league  to  pieces  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  "totem-animal."  Similarly, 
such  venerable  educational  institutions  as 
Princeton  University  with  its  tiger,  Yale 
with  its  bull-dog,  and  Columbia  with  its 
lion  signify  their  intention,  figuratively  at 


least,  to  mould  their  young  men  in  the 
behavior  patterns  deemed  most  admirable 
in  their  respective  "totem-animals." 

Of  course,  the  American  tendency  to 
adopt  totem-animals  and  organize  socie- 
ties after  the  Indian  methods  goes  back  at 
least  as  far  as  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  The  frontiersmen  at  this  time  and 
later  during  the  Revolutionary  War  were 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  Indian  life  and 
naturally  took  over  many  of  the  more 
appealing  customs.  There  is,  for  m- 
stance,  a  curious  mingling  of  Indian  and 
European  culture  in  the  famous  society 
called  the  "Sons  of  St.  Tammany"  which 
flourished  around  the  time  of  the  War  for 
Independence.  The  Tammany,  who  was 
thus  canonized,  far  from  being  an  early 
church  father,  was  a  chief  of  the  Dela- 
ware  Indian   tribe   whose   reputation   for 
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Much  legendary  and  traditional  lore  attaches  to  the  ceremonial  masks,  used  chiefly  at  the  winter  festivals,  initiation  cere- 
monies, potlatches  or  feasts.  The  specimens  sketched  here — relics  of  a  lost  art — are  extremely  interesting.  The  first  is  a 
Kwakiutl  mask,  is  very  old  and  is  known  as  Chief  of  the  Under  Sea.  The  second  is  also  a  Kwakiutl  mask,  and  very 
old.  It  was  found  in  1893.  Though  it  belongs  to  the  Sun  Dance,  it  represents  the  Moon  and  is  mo«t  beautiful  in 
coloring  and  execution*  The  third  is  a  Tsimshian  or  Haida  mask,  representing  an  eagle  head.  The  original  is  an  exam- 
ple of  almost  perfect  workmanship  and  fine  polishing. 
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By  Geneva  Lent 

With  Drawings  by  th«  Author  and  half-tones  by  courtesy  of  the  United  States  National  Museum 
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I^HE  coastal  tribes 
once  possessed  a 
many  primitive 
ability  to  utilize  those 
vided  so  abun- 
dantly in  their 
particular  local- 
ity. Using  as  a 
medium  their  na- 
tive cedar  which 
grows  to  such 
great  size  and 
abundance  on 
the  rain-swept 
slopes  of  the 
Canadian  prov- 
ince, they  cre- 
ated articles  of 
utility  and  artis- 
tic merit  with 
amazing  ingeni- 
ousness. 

The  great  ce- 
dars along  with 
a  few  other  spe- 
cies, were  truly  a 
gift  of  the  gods 
to  these  Indians. 
They  fashioned 
their  existence 
around  them. 
Their  unique 
houses,     some- 


of  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  times  highly  decorated,  were  built  of  cedar  logs.  They 
highly  developed  art  culture.  Like  utilized  the  wood  in  their  totem  poles,  their  masks,  their 
people   they    revealed    a    surprising      dishes,  their  boxes.    But  it  was  in  their  canoes,  splendid 

substances  which  nature  had  pro-      sea-worthy  craft  with   a  beauty  of  line  unsurpassed,  that 

much  of  their  art 
found  expres- 
sion. 

Fish  was  their 
main  article  of 
diet,  and  they 
must  go  where 
fish  were  plenti- 
ful. Too,  they 
were  a  war-like 
people  of  many 
clans  and  cus- 
toms. C  o  n  s  e- 
quently,  canoes 
were  a  very  es- 
sential part  of 
their  existence, 
as  well  as  a 
source  of  great 
and  justifiable 
pride.  On  them 
depended  their 
safety  and  liveli- 
hood. And  on 
them  they  gave 
expression  to 
their  artistic 
cravings  in  truly 
fine     designs    in 


A  decorated  Haida  box,  painted  and  carved  in  a  design  typical  of  the  flat- 
tened conventional  treatment  of  the  Sea-bear  and  Killer  Whale  subjects. 
Usually  owned  by  Chiefs,  these  boxes  were  used  for  the  storage  of  robes  and 
ceremonial  objects.  They  were  usually  made  from  one  long  piece  of  wood, 
steamed   and  bent  at  three  comers  and   laced   or   pegged   at   the    fourth. 
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In  the  canoes  of  the  Coastal  tribes,  much  of  their  art  was  expressed.  They  were  splendid, 
sea-worthy  craft,  with  beautiful  lines,  strikingly  carved  and  colored  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
powerful  spirits  of  the  sea— the  Killer  Whale,  the  Thunder  Bird  and  the  Sea  Bear.  This 
sketches  a   typical  canoe   with  projecting   bow   and   stem,   of   the   Indians    of   the    Northern 

British    Columbia    Coast. 


the  partially  com- 
pleted canoe  was  half 
filled  with  water  and 
hot  stones  dropped  in- 
to it.  In  this  manner 
the  wood  would  steam 
and  become  flexible. 
Cross  pieces  of  wood 
were  then  placed  as 
wedges  to  spread  the 
boat  to  the  desired 
shape.  Later  the  bows 
were  carved,  and,  in 
some  cases,  separately 
attached  to   the    main 


carving  and  color,  and  at  the  same  time  paying  tribute  to 
the  powerful  spirits  of  the  sea,  the  killer-whale,  the  thunder 
bird,  and  the  sea  bear. 

The  Indians  of  the  British  Columbia  coast  might  roughly 
be  divided  into  three  great  bodies  of  people — the  Tlingit 
of  Alaska  and  neighboring  islands,  the  Haida  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  and  the  Tsimshian  of  the  mainland,  near 
the  Naas  and  Skeena  Rivers.  Again  they  may  be  divided 
into  linguistic  classes — the  Kwakiutl  of  Vancouver  Island, 
the  Nootka  of  western  Vancouver  Island,  the  Salish,  in- 
cluding the  tribes  of  the  mainland  farther  south,  such  as 
the  Bella  Coola,  and  those  people  who  lived  along  the 
Thompson  and  Fraser  Rivers.  Their  locations  naturally 
produced  differences  in  their  mode  of  living  and  in  their 
art  traditions;  not  fundamental,  perhaps,  yet  decidedly 
noticeable  to  the  student.  These  people  were  all  extraor- 
dinarily proud  and  ambitious  in  their  way.  They  fre- 
quently quarreled.  Their  war  canoes  must  be  good, — capa- 
ble of  holding  as  many  as  sixty  men  when  a  war  party 
went  to  fight  in  the  waters  of  an  enemy  tribe. 

The  technique  of  making  a  west  coast  Indian  canoe  is 
interesting  to  those  who  appreciate  the  craft  side  of  the 
study.    There  were  two  distinct  types,   one  of  which,  the 
northern  type,  had  bow  and  stern  raised  at  a  graceful  angle 
and  projecting  out  over  the  water.    These  projections  were 
the  portions  carved  and  painted  with  traditional  designs. 
It  has  been  said  these  canoes  were  used  in 
rough    ocean    water    where   their    projecting 
ends    insured    safety    against    large    waves. 
The  other,  the  southern  type  of  canoe,  used 
by  the  tribes  of  Vancouver  Island,  the  Noot- 
kas  and  Kwakiutls,  had  a  vertical  stern  and 
projecting  bow,  and  was  not  so  beautiful  as 
the    northern    type.     Both    types    varied    in 
size.    They  were  built  to  carry  one,  two,  or 
three  men,  or   the   larger   war  parties.    The 
paddles  were  finely  polished,  with  a  lanceo- 
late  blade  to   cut   the   water.    There   was   a 
cross  piece  on  the  very  end  of  the  handle, 
resembling  a  crutch. 

To  make  these  canoes  with  primitive  tools 
was  a  fine  accomplishment.  The  Indians 
selected  a  tree  of  proper  proportions  and 
soundness,  which  was  carefully  felled  and 
dragged,  in  some  cases,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  shaped 
and  carved.  The  outside  was  "adzed"  into  a 
semblance  of  the  canoe's  future  shape.  Then 
the  inside  was  hollowed  by  hewing  out. 
Often  fire  was  used  to  char  the  wood  so  that 
it  might  more  easily  be  removed.  To  bow 
the   sides  of  the  craft   into   graceful   curves, 


body  of  the  canoe  by 
"sewing."  While  totem 

poles  are  perhaps  the  most  universally  familiar  type   of 

West   Coast  Indian   art,  it  is   generally   conceded  by    au- 
thorities that  the  carving  of  totem   poles   is  relatively   a 

much    later    development 

than    the    art    of    wood- 
working   generally,    and 

the    carving    of    smaller 

objects    such    as    masks, 

dishes  and  boxes. 

Before  the  white  man's 

tools     were     introduced, 

stone   chisels   of    various 

kinds   were    used    to    ido 

this  carving  and  hewing. 

These  tools  were  usually 

narrower     at     the     base 

than  at  the  cutting  edge. 

Some  were   mounted  for 

convenience     on     long 

handles,     like    an     adze. 

Some    were    socketed    in 


A  small  model  of  a  Chief's  house,  showing  the  pole  representing 
the  hereditary  crests  of  the  owners.  These  houses,  made  of  hewn 
cedar,  were  usually  from  forty  to  fifty-five  feet  in  length;  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty-five  feet  wide  and  twelve  to  nineteen  feet  high. 
The  totem  poles  ran  from  eighteen  to  fifty-five  feet  high,  with  the 

doorway   in   the  base. 
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The  powerful  art  of  these  primitive  peo- 
ple is  brought  out  in  striking  detail  in  this 
close-up  of   carved   figures   from    Massett. 

handles  of  horn.  They  had  no  axes  until  the  white  man 
came,  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  they  felled  trees  and 
split  rough  boards  for  their  dwellings  and  boxes.  To 
obtain  a  high  polish  on  their  work,  and  to  remove  rough 
edges,  they  used  a  curved,  long-bladed  knife,  then  either 
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a  smooth  piece  of  standstone,  as  sand  paper  is  now  used,  or  the 
dried  skin  of  dog-fish  or  shark.  Even  soft  cedar  fibers  and  grass 
were  used  to  bring  up  a  nicely  polished  surface.  Some  of  the 
best  and  oldest  masks  have  the  finish  and  feel  of  fine  old  ebony. 
The  bending  of  wood  was  a  peculiar  accomplishment,  used 
especially  in  the  making  of  large  boxes.  A  board  was  split  and 
carefully  measured  with  a  cedar  measuring  stick,  especially  kept 
for  the  purpose.  Shallow  ditches  were  then  dug  in  the  earthen 
floor  of  the  house  and  the  board  placed  in  it,  after  which  hot 
stones  were  thrown  in.  Grass  was  then  spread  over  the  board. 
When  the  steam  had  done  its  work  the  board  was  bent  to  a  right 
angle  and  clamps  of  wood  placed  on  it.  This  was  done  three 
times.  Holes  were  drilled  for  the  fourth  corner  where  the  ends 
of  the  bent  board  met.  Wooden  pegs  were  either  driven  through 
these  or  it  was  laced  with  thongs. 

"Sewing"  wood  was  one  of  their  special  works.     Threads  of 
spruce  root  were  also  used  as  well  as  thongs.     They  mended 
cracks  in  the  canoes  by  sewing.    These  chests  or  boxes  so  made 
by  bending  wood  were  decorated  with  the  owner's  crests  or  tradi- 
tional designs.    They  were  used  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe.    And 
one  authority  says  that  it  was  the  exclusive  right  of  the  chief  to 
sit  and  dance  on  these  boxes  at  their  winter  festivals.  The  boxes 
were  also  used  for  storage  purposes  for  ceremonial  robes,  their 
peculiarly  woven  blankets  and  other  such   treasured   objects. 
Made  usually  of  yellow  cedar  or  hemlock,  they  were  also  used 
for  the  storing  of  such  foods  as  dried  roots,  berries,  fish  and  fish 
eggs.     Wooden  dishes  for  serving  foods  were  made,  usually  of 
alder  wood,  a  tree  which  grows  to  quite  large  proportions  in 
British  Columbia.    Alder  was  also  used  for  some  of  their  dance 
masks,   especially  those   representing   the  "Black  Man   of  the 
Woods."   The  dishes   were  hewn    out   of  the   wood,   and   then 
hollowed  and  burnt  out  as  were  the  canoes.     Many  were  beau- 
tifully decorated.     One  of  the  most  outstanding  forms  of  their 
art  was  the  dance  mask, — used  at  the  winter  festivals,  initia- 
tion  ceremonies  into  their  secret   societies,   and   at   potlatches 
or  feasts.     There   is  much  interesting   legend   and   traditional 
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Indian  graves  in  a  native  burial  place.  The  memorial  columns  are  of  great  interest.  They  are  Tlingit,  being  plain- 
surmounted  by  bird  and  animal  figures,  with  carved  figurines  at  the  bottom.  The  Haida  memorial  poles  are  heavily  and 
elaborately  carved.     The  burial  houses  shown  are  native,  the  latticed  pickets  at  the  sides  indicating  the  Russian  influence. 
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lore    concerning    these    interesting    specimens    of    a    lost    art. 

The  lengthy  winter  festivals  were  an  important  part  of  West 
Coast  Indian  life  of  a  century  ago.  There  was  a  definite  ritual 
for  every  clan  and  every  dance,  the  various  masks  worn  repre- 
senting inherited  family  emblems,  such  as  the  wolf,  the  eagle, 
the  raven,  the  beaver,  the  hawk,  or  the  ever  important  thunder 
bird.  Some  of  them  also  represented  traditional  and  imaginary 
beings,  such  as  the  "Wild  Man"  or  the  "Chief  of  the  Under 
Sea,"  or  the  "Crying  Woman."  Each  has  its  own  fascinating 
story  and  significance.  These  masks  were  carved  by  their  best 
carvers,  and  expressed  much  individuality;  some  striking  a  de- 
cided humorous  note,  others  causing  one  to  wonder  where  the 
artist  gained  his  inspiration.  They  were  also  sometimes  cleverly 
mechanized  by  means  of  hidden  strings,  movable  eyes  and  jaws, 
and  the  addition  of  a  whistle  to  make  them  more  awe-inspiring. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  such  an  authority  as  Dr.  Marius 
Barbeau,  Curator-in-Chief  of  the  National  Museum,  at  Ottawa, 
that  the  origin  of  these  strange  carved  objects,  such  as  cere- 
monial dance  masks,  goes  back  to  remote  and  prehistoric  times. 
They  were  noted  by  the  earliest  explorers  on  the  west  coast  in 
the  18th  century,  as  were  chests  and  dishes.  But  strangely 
enough  no  mention  was  made  of  totem  poles,  or  mortuary 
poles,  although  they  saw  carved  house  poles. 

There  were  two  outstanding  forms  of  poles — -the  carved 
house  pole  and  the  totem  pole  proper,  used  to  commemorate  a 
dead  chief.  The  latter  was  a  later  development  of  the  former. 
Carved  posts  were  also  used  as  corner  posts  in  the  large  semi- 
communal  houses.  On  these  rested  the  large  roof  beams. 
House-front  poles  were  used  to  stand  directly  in  front  of  the 
chiefs  house  and  proclaimed  to  his  interested  neighbors  and 
rivals  his  importance  and  lineage.  Through  the  base  of  these 
poles  a  hole  was  left  as  entrance  to  the  house. 

Dr.  Barbeau  says:  "The  art  of  carving  poles  is  not  nearly 
as  ancient  as  is  generally  believed.  Its  growth  to  its  present 
proportions  is  largely  confined  to  the  I9th  century,  after  the 
traders  had  introduced  European  tools,  the  steel  ax,  the  adze. 
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An  Indian's  house  at  Massett,  on  Queen  Charlotte 
central  pole  illustrates  the  blood  legend  of  the 


the  curved  knife,  in  large  numbers  among  the  natives. 
The  detached  memorial  colunms  followed  years  after 
the  house-front  pole.     They  appeared  about  1840." 

The  story  of  the  development  of  the  totem  pole  is  of 
great  interest.     The  natives  {Continuing  on  page  192) 


An   abandoned   Indian    village.      The   houses    were    placed   irregularly   but   facing   the   shelving   beach.      The   memorial   or 

totem  poles  at  the  front  of  the  houses  were  sometimes  at  the   very   water's   edge   where   the   salt   water   served   to    preserve 

the  wood  at  the  base  of  the  poles  from  decay.     Those  back  from  the  beach  are  often  found  rotted  at  the  base. 
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3     THE  MODERN  GROWTH  OF  THE  TOTEM  POLE 

ON  THE  NORTHWEST  COAST 

C.-Marius  Barbeau 

The  totem  poles  of  the  Northwest  Coast  people  as  we  know 
them  have  all  been  carved  and  erected  since  1840.  The  maximum 
life  of  a  totem  pole  on  the  coast  is  forty  years  or  less  and  may 
reach  over  seventy  on  the  Upper  Skeena.  The  most  intensive 
period  in  the  development  of  that  art  extends  from  1830  to 
1890.  Only  a  few  poles  of  a  primitive  type— entrance  poles, 
grave-yard  and  house  posts— could  be  observed  at  an  earlier 
date  While  the  Northwest  Coast  plastic  art  out  of  which  totem 
poles  have  grown  is  prehistoric,  these  large  structures  them- 
selves have  resulted  from  various  factors  that  are  post-Eussian. 


Whence  Comes  the  Burl 

By  Madge  Macbeth 


MANY  of  our  forest  trees 
irregularity  on  the  trunk, 
ing  sizes,  which  is  called  a  burl, 
opment  has  not  been  ex- 
plained to  the  satisfac- 
tion either  of  botanists 
or  entomologists,  but  the 
layman,  always  ready  to 
step  in  with  his  theories, 
suggests  that  it  is  caused 
by  a  parasite,  or  perhaps 
by  adventitious  buds. 

The  parasite  theory 
has  a  flaw,  in  that  no 
parasite  has  ever  been 
found.  No  matter 
whether  the  burl  is  large 
or  small,  old  or  young, 
the  parasite  —  if  such 
there  were  —  seems  to 
have  escaped  before  cut- 
ting is  accomplished. 

The  adventitious  bud 
theory,  though  not  com- 
pletely satisfying,  has  its 
good  points,  especially 
when    one    remembers 


show  a  noticeable 
a  swelling  of  vary- 
This  pecuUar  devel- 


that  a  tree,  unlike  a  human  being,  grows  from  the 
outside  in ;  that  is,  it  puts  on  its  coat  from  the  exte- 
rior, instead  of  growing  outwards,  as  we  do.     A 

tree  adds  layer  after 
layer  to  itself,  as  an  oys- 
ter coats  its  pearl. 

Now  if  an  abnormal 
growth   started  in  ever 
so  small  a  way  and  year 
by  year  a  layer  of  bark 
was  spread  over  it,  you 
can  see  that  before  long 
the  tree  would  boast  of 
an    enormous    burl.      I 
have  seen  some  twice  as 
large  as  the  trunk  itself. 
In  the  accompanying 
photograph  may  be  seen 
the    trunk    of     a    tree 
standing  near  the  hospi- 
tal  of    St.    Stephen,    at 
Fort  Yukon,  Alaska.  An 
Indian  patient  occupied 
his  convalescent  hours  by 
carving   the   burls   and 
converting  the  post  into 
a  very  fair  totem  pole. 
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An  Indian  work  of  art  in  Jasper  Na- 
tional Park,  Alberta,  Canada.  One  of 
the  highest  in  existence,  the  Raven 
Totem  Pole  reaches  65  feet  and  repre- 
sents several  years  of  work  in  the 
carving.      It    was    brought    trom  .  *"« 
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An  actor  adds  to  his  curios. 
The  proud  owner  at  the  foot 
of  this  Indian  totem  pole  is 
John  Barrymore,  who  brought 
it  back  with  him  from  one  of 
his  rambles  in  Alaska  and  has 
just  had  it  erected  on  his 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  estate. 

©  Associated  Press  Photo. 
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Meeting  of  December  20,  1910 

The  4,50th  regular  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Public  Library, 
Decembe^i<^  1910,  with  the  president,  Dr  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  in  the  chair. 

The  papeNf  the  evening  was  on  The  Winnebago  Winter  Feast,  by 
Mr  Paul  RADiNNThe  speaker  gave  a  description  of  the  ceremonies 
incident  to  this  feas^!^ld  dwelt  on  the  religious  and  social  elements 

connected  with  the  celebration.  ^ 

In  the  discussion,  which  fallowed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Dr 
Swanton  stated  that  among  the  rh4iaji8  of  the  Pacific  coast  the  corre- 
sponding ceremonies  are  obserypd''Sb  .the  death  of  an  uncle  and  to 
strengthen  a  chief,  but  in^rtlTer  case  the  social  element  predommates 
over  the  religious.  Ut^a.  Flesche  pointed  out  that  among  the  Plains 
tribes  the  feasU-iilCheld  about  spring  time,  when  life  is  awakened, 
heralded  hy-tlie  arrival  of  thunder.  Mr  Hewitt  and  Dr  Fewkes  gave 
para«eIs1rom  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hopi  Indians  respectively. 

Meeting  of  January  17,  19" 

The  451st  regular  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Public  Library, 
January  17,   191 1,  the  president,   Dr  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  in  the  chair. 

The  first  paper  of  the  evening  was  on  The  Totemic  Complex,  by  Dr 
A.  A.  GoLDENWEisER.     The  speaker  first  gave  a  brief  survey  of  the  study 
of  totemism  from  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present 
time,  as  represented  by  Frazer,  Morgan,  Lang,  etc.,  in  England,  and  by 
Boas  and  others  in  America.     He  then  pointed  out  the  difference  of 
conception  and  method  between  the  British  and  American  investigators 
and  subjected  the  English  point  of  view  to  a  thoroughgoing  criticism. 
This  point  of  view  is  evolutionary  and  comparative.     It  assumes  totem- 
ism as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religion  and  hence,  wherever 
it  could  trace  the  existence  of  one  of  the  supposed  elements  of  totemism, 
such  as  exogamy,  tabu,  or  totemic  names,  it  assumed  the  existence  there 
of  the  full  totemic  system.     In  this  way  totemism  was  attributed  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Romans,  the  Semites  (by  Robertson  Smith). 
Dr  Goldenweiser  pointed  out  that  the  various  features  of  totemism,  such 
as  exogamy,  tabu,  and  descent  from  an  animal  are  not  necessarily  found 
united,  but  may  and  do  exist  separately  and  independently  from  one 
another.     Totemism  can,  therefore,  not  be  studied  as  an  organic  whole 
but  in  its  various  elements.     The  element  of  descent  is  the  main  feature 
which  gives  a  social  coherence  and  stability  to  a  social  group.     Next  to 
this  in  importance  is  the  bond  of  union  formed  by  common  ceremonies. 
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The  second  paper  was  on  The  Medicine  Arrows  of  the  Cheyenne,  by 
Dr  Truman  Michelson.     The  speaker's  informant  was  one  of  the  two 
candidates  for  admission  at  the  ceremonies  in  1908.     These  consist  of  a 
long  ritual,  songs,  and  prayers,  and  last  through  seven  days.     Of  these 
the  first  three  days  are  preliminary.     The  persons  taking  part  in  the  cere- 
mony are  the  chief  priest,  and  the  candidate  or  candidates  who  are  to  be 
initiated,  each  accompanied  by  a  friend  who  acts  the    old  man.       The 
participants  live  during  the  seven  days  in  lodges  or  tents  within  a  closed 
precinct.     The  speaker  recited  parts  of  the  songs  and  prayers  addressed 
to  sky  and  earth.     These  are  accompanied  by  processions,  moving  from 
lodge  to  lodge,  burning  of  pieces  of  sweet  grass,  etc.     The  central  feature 
of  the  ceremony  consists  in  laying  arrows  on  the  ground,  with  their 
heads  to  the  north.     The  officating  priest  goes  through  various  motions, 
while  the  candidate  breathes  four  times  on  the  arrows.     No  woman  may 

witness  the  ceremony.  

Both  papers  were  discussed  by  Messrs  Swanton,  Hewitt,  Hough, 

Fewkes,  and  Casanowicz. 

Meeting  of  February  21, 19" 

The  452d  regular  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Public  Library, 
Februiv  21,  1911.  with  Mr  George  R.  Stetson,  vice-presjd^nt  of  the 

society,  nvthe  chair.  .^     .         ^    .  . 

Dr  DaWl  Folkmar  presented  a  paper  on  Some/^uesHons  Artstng 
in  the  First  C^us  of  European  Races  in  the  Unite^^tates     The  speaker, 
who  is  chief  of  t\section  on  the  foreign-bomXthe  thirteenth  census, 
and  author  of  the  -^tionary  of  European  and  other  Immigrant  Races, 
dwelt  at  some  length  ori^new  feature  intr/duced  in  the  present  census, 
namely,  of  classifying  the  Wign-borp^y  their  mother-tongue,  in  addi- 
tL  to  hat  by  country  or  polhical  allegiance.     The  main  part  o  the  dis- 
course was.  however,  occupied^,^  a  defense  of  the  terminology    or 
nomenclature,  adopted  in  the/chelbles  of  the  census  and  in  the  diction- 
ary, viz..  "race"  to  designate  the  lingu^tic  divisions  of  the  immigrants 
and  "nationality"  for  the  country  of  birthV   The  speaker  admitted  that 
in  anthropology  and  ^ology  the  term  race  is  *pphed  to  physical  traits, 
but  maintained  that^with  the  census  it  was  not  st4ctly  a  scientific  ques- 
tion but  a  practical  one.  to  designate  and  distinguish  given  groups  of 
peoples  who  come  to  the  shores  of  this  country.     The  use  of  the  term 
^race"  seemed  to  him  justified  to  designate  linguistic  groups,  inasmuch 
as  it  points  out  something  essential,  that  which  descends  by  heredity. 
The  paper  as  well  as  the  dictionary,  which  the  author  laid  before 
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Vienna  white  {Columba  alba)  and  a  common 
ring  dove  {Turtur  risorius).  She  was  remark- 
able for  her  unusual  appearance  and  manner, 
and  upon  dissection  the  ovary  was  found  to  be 
abnormal.  The  first  thing  in  the  structure  of 
the  ovary  to  strike  the  attention  was  the  large 
number  of  double  eggs,  that  is,  two  or  more 
eggs  lay  within  the  common  follicle ;  they 
might  or  might  not  be  separated  by  a  distinct 
membrane. 

Most  of  the  larger  eggs  were  vacuolated,  the 
vacuoles  always  appearing  in  connection  with 
the  substance  of  the  sphere  or  yolk-nucleus. 
This  sphere  substance  seemed  to  be  also  closely 
related  to  the  membrane  separating  double 
eggs. 

The  nuclei  in  many  cases  were  shrunken  an 
seemed  to  be  degenerating.  Nucleoli  wer 
frequently  present,  but  in  many  cases  were  in- 
distinct and  irregular  in  outline.  Mitotic  di- 
vision of  the  nucleus  was  never  observed,  al- 
though one  or  two  centrosomes  were  often 
present.  Many  of  the  eggs,  especially  the 
larger  ones,  were  undergoing  resorption  by 
means  of  phagocytes  which  were  the  trans- 
formed follicle  cells.  Instances  were  found 
where  the  follicle  cells  had  disappeared  along 
part  of  the  periphery  of  the  Q^g^  leaving  behind 
a  deposit  of  pigment.  The  doubling  of  the 
eggs  seemed  to  be  due  in  most  of  the  smaller 
ones  to  division  of  the  primordial  e^g  cell,  and 
in  the  larger  ones  to  fusion  of  contiguous  cells. 
The  cause  of  such  abnormalities  is  not  known. 
Some  connection  with  hybridization  may  be 
shown  later. 

Michael  F.  Guyer. 

Titles  of  papers  given  during  the  two  Quar- 
ters :  *  Life-History  of  Dicyema,^  Professor 
W.  M.  Wheeler ;  *  Abnormalities  in  Ovigene- 
sis,' M.  F.  Guyer;  *  Recent  Literature  on  An- 
nelid Morphology,'  R.  S.  Lillie  ;  ^Experimental 
Production  of  Meroblastic  Cleavage  in  the 
Frog's  Egg  (O.  Hertwig),  Dr.  C.  M.  Child;  ^Re- 
cent Experimental  Work  on  the  Ctenophore 
Egg '  (Fischel  &  H.  E.  Zeigler),  Dr.  C.  M. 
Child  ;  *  Some  Native  Americans '  (illustrated), 
A.  L.  Melander  &  C.  T.  Brues  ;  *  The  Formation 
of  Giant  Embryos  in  Ascaris'  (Zur  Strassen), 
H.  H.  Newman;  'Blind  Fishes,'  Professor  C.  H. 
Eigenmann,  of  the  University  of  Indiana ;  *In- 


stincts  and  Habits  of  Solitary  Wasps  (Peckham), 
Miss  M.  M.  Enteman  ;  *  The  Evolution  of  the 
Color-pattern  in  the  Pigeon's  Wing,'  Professor 
C.  O.  Whitman  ;  *  The  Excretory  Organs  of 
Petromyzon,'  Professor  W.  M.  Wheeler; 
*The  Excretory  System  of  Turtles,'  Miss  E.  R. 
Gregory;  *A  Review  of  the  Phosphorescent 
Organs  of  Animals '  (illustrated).  Professor  S. 
Watas6 ;   *  Hybridism  in  Pigeons,'  M.  F.  Guyer. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCl 

TOTEMISM. 

To  THE  Editor  op  Science  :  Totemiso^ 
has  been  a  most  obscure  subject,  and  it  is 
only  of  late  that  any  real  light  has  been 
thrown  on  it  by  the  publication  of  Bald- 
win-Gillen's  *  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia,' which  is  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Frazer  in  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  Among  the  Australians  an 
Emu  group,  e,  g,,  is  that  who  by  refraining  from 
killing  and  eating  emus  show  that  by  their 
friendship  with  emus  they  acquire  power  with 
them,  and  identify  themselves  with  the  emus  by 
blood  ceremonies  and  by  masquerading  as  emus. 
Now,  all  this  we  may  interpret  as  a  trap,  a  bit 
of  animistic  cunning  like  that  of  the  hunter 
stalking.  The  Emu  men  are  specialized  as  a 
group  to  a  control  over  the  emus  by  magic 
rites,  making  them  multiply  and  be  convenient 
food  for  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Totemism  is  a 
cooperation  primarily  for  food  supply;  **you 
Grub  men  get  grubs  for  me  by  your  special 
kinship  with  grubs,  and  we  Emu  men  likewise 
will  get  emus  for  you."  The  Totemic  method 
is  a  sly  specialization  by  which  a  tribe  of  men 
get  the  best  of  their  animistic  fellows — emus, 
grubs,  rain,  etc. — for  their  own  advantage,  and 
so  the  Totemic  organization  is  not  a  religious, 
but  wholly  an  economic,  socialization. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  interpretation,  as 
we  have  just  expressed  it,  is  sufficient,  and  Mr. 
Frazer' s  remark  about  the  motive  of  *  incon- 
sistency '  which  restrains  from  eating  Totem,  as 
a  cannibalism,  presumes  too  much  on  the  logical 
power  of  the  native.  And  cannibalism  is  a 
common  thing  in  nature  ;  but  among  men  and 
most  animals  is  reduced  to  eating  one's  enemies 
or  persons  of  another  tribe  ;  hence  when  the 
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Totem  is  adopted  into  near  kinship  we  merely 
see,  in  the  not-killing  and  eating,  that  which 
follows  naturally  the  rule  of  human  kinship. 
But  if  the  main  motive  in  abstaining  from  eat- 
ing Totem  4s  to  conciliate,'  then  Totemism  is 
so  far  religious  as  a  method  of  dealing  with 
superiors,  for  in  a  broad  sense  religion  includes 
all  acts  toward  the  superior  as  such.  But 
Totemism,  so  far  as  it  makes  the  native  coercive 
to  his  fellow  animals  by  force  of  cunning  magic, 
certainly  is  unreligious. 

As  to  Exogamy,  while  this  may  arise  simi- 
larly with  abstinence  from  killing  and  eating, 
and  is  thus  a  saving  from  supposed  incest,  as 
Mr.  Frazer  says,  we  would  also  see  that  mar- 
riage within  a  Totem  group  might  have  the 
undesirable  result  of  a  Totem  animal  as  off- 
spring instead  of  a  human  child.  Mr.  Frazer 
reports  something  analogous  in  his  book  on 
Totemism  (page  16) :  **Bakalai  think  that  if  a 
man  were  to  eat  his  Totem  the  women  of  his 
clan  would  miscarry  and  give  birth  to  animals 
of  the  Totem  kind  or  diB  with  an  awful  dis- 
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It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  whether  there 
is  a  Totemic  instinct  and  whether  it  emerges  in 
civilized  children.  I  think  it  might  be  found, 
especially  among  street  Arabs  and  others  early 
thrown  on  their  own  resources.  As  to  Totem- 
ism bearing  on  the  domestication  of  animals,  the 
researches  of  McGee  and  others  in  the  United 
States  favor  domestication  of  animals  from  com- 
mensalism.  (Cf.  also  domestication  of  snakes  as 
ratters  in  the  Philippines.)  Totemism  certainly 
acts  analogously  to  a  limited  close  period  by  re- 
stricting those  who  shall  kill  and  eat  certain  food 
animals ;  but  the  Totemic  idea  of  controlling  by 
spell  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  direct  subjec- 
tion, and  would  scarcely  lead  to  it.  The  Totem 
group  are  merely  those  who  stay  at  home,  and 
by  their  intimate  relationship  weave  the  spells 
by  which  the  prey  is  made  plenteous  and  con- 
venient to  the  hunter. 

In  Totemism  and  also  Fetichism — which  is 
but  a  means  to  Totemic  power — we  see  the  first 
groping  of  the  human  mind  toward  causal  re- 
lation and  its  practical  application ;  but  so 
grossly  animistic,  especially  in  its  kinship  idea, 
as  to  be  difficult  of  understanding  by  civilized 
man  with  his  scientific  mode  of  thought.     The 


Totemic  control  of  nature  by  making  oneself 
akin,  is  antipodal  to  the  depersonalizing  scien- 
tific method.  Totemism  is  the  human  animal 
fascinating  his  prey  by  kinship  rite  and  spell. 

Hiram  M.  Stanley. 
Lake  Forest,  III.,  May  29,  1899. 

AROUSAL  of  an  INSTINCT  BY  TASTE  ONLY. 

Editor  of  Science  :  The  following  observa- 
tion is  submitted  on  the  chance  that  it  'may  be 
of  use.  A  dead  mouse  was  given  to  two  kittens' 
eight  weeks  old.  They  showed  no  interest  in  it 
from  sight  or  smell,  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
made  to  taste  the  mouse  they  went  into  a  fight- 
ing passion,  which  remained  as  long  as  the 
mouse  was  tasted.  When  they  were  forced  to 
give  up  the  mouse,  all  interest  was  lost  and 
could  not  be  aroused  even  by  smell.  Yet  as 
soon  as  the  tongue  again  touched  the  mouse 
the  kitten  fell  into  the  same  passion  of  fight- 
ing. One  test  showed  marked  results.  Giv- 
ing the  mouse  to  one  kitten,  I  held  it,  scratch-^. ; 
ing  vigorously,  in  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  hand  I  made  the  other  kitten  touch  and 
smell  the  mouse  and  finally  taste  it.  As  long 
as  the  second  one  did  iiot  taste  the  mouse  it 
showed  no  interest,  but  it  began  to  fight  vig- 
orously at  the  mometit  of  tasting.  As  soon 
as  the  first  kitten  was  made  to  release  its  hold 
on  the  mouse  it  at  once  ceased  to  show  any 
interest.  /        \ 

iP.  W.  Scripture. 
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CURRENT  NOTES  ON  METEOROLOGY. 

INFLUENCE   OP  THE   GRE^T  LAKES  ON 
PRECIPITATIOi^r. 

The  Meteorological  Chart  of  t\e  Great  Lakes  for 
June  (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau)  |)resents  a  chart 
of  the  normal  annual  precipitation  of  rain  and 
snow  in  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
with  a  set  of  tables  and  a  brief  summary  pre- 
pared by  A.  J.  Henry.  The  conclusion  reached 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  Lakes  on  precipitation 
is  as  follows :  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Lake  Superior,  the  lakes  do  not  seem  to  have  a 
very  markied  influence  on  the  precipitation  over 
adjacent  land  areas.  There  is  more  precipita- 
tion on  the  south  than  on  the  north  side  of 
Lakes  Superior,   Erie  and  Ontario,  the  differ- 
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things  which  in  the  commercial  world  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  jingle  day.  Some  col- 
leges have  a  much  greater  proportion  of  this 
kind  of  students,  but  all  colleges  have  far  too 
many.  It  is  certainly  not  logical  to  say  that 
the  work  of  the  colleges  is  so  admirable  in 
some  respects  that  the  undesirable  should  be 
overlooked.  \ 

The  colleges  continually  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic for  money  and  for  students.  Then  why  is 
not  this  public  entitled  to  consider  all  phases 
of  college  administration  and  college  work? 
It  is  considered  wise  to  examine  all  sides  to 
other  questions,  and  to  give  the  proper  rela- 
tive weight  to  all  things  involved.  Why 
should  the  college  question  demand  a  special 
kind  of  treatment?  Whether  instructors  and 
students  accomplish  as  much  as  they  might 
with  the  facilities  available  and  with  the 
funds  expended  is  not  by  any  means  unim- 
portant. Unless  we  can  claim  exemption  from 
any  form  of  criticism,  we  have  no  grounds  for 
objection  to  criticism  here. 

However  true  it  may  be  that  other  things 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  colleges  are 
more  important  than  those  discussed  in  the 
Cooke  report,  no  convincing  reasons  have  been 
given,  nor  can  be  given>  to  show  that  the  bad 
in  our  college  system  can  not  be  improved 
without  the  least  detriment  to  the  good.  In 
fact  to  improve  in  one  line  must  naturally 
tend  to  improve  others  also.  To  waste  time 
and  money  will  not  help  any  student  to  be- 
come a  great  scientist  [or  a  good  citizen.  A 
long,  tedious  and  exp^sive  investigation  is 
more  likely  to  bear  fri^t  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  has  some  idea  ofHhe  value  of  his  own' 
time  and  the  other  things  he  employs.  TJlb- 
dilettante  in  science  hibders  its  progress  mx)re 
than  he  helps.  |  / 

I  can  not  see  how  iniprovement  in  the  /busi- 
ness management  of  olir  colleges  or  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  our  student  body  by 
sending  home  those  who  will  not  do  a  resteon- 
able  amount  of  work,  or  improvement  in  oVher 
lines  that  might  be  mentioned,  can  in  the 
least  do  other  than  "  tend  to  assist  those  c(^n- 
ducting  these  institutions  and  their  students 
towards  the  attainment  of  their  own  highest 


ideals  in  scholarship,/ character  development 
and  culture.'^  I  B.  B.  Brackett 

Brookings,  S.  D., 
February  21,   1911 

LABORATOIiy  TABLE  TOPS 

To  the  Editor  op  Soienoe:  In  Science  for 
February  17,  1911,  I^  notice  a  short  discussion 
of  suitable  material  tor  laboratory  table  tops. 
Having  just  found  lomething  quite  satisfac- 
tory, which,  so  far  I  as  I  know,  is  new,  the 
mention  of  it  may  le  of  interest. 

The  table  I  hale  recently  tried  has  a 
hexagonal  top  appropimately  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter. The  substratTjm  is  of  pine  seven  eighths 
thick  and  of  piecea  cross- joined.  This  sub- 
stratum is  overlaid  ^iih  a  three  eighths  cover 
of  "  asbestolith,"  a  composition  of  asbestos 
and  cement.  Thii  cover  of  asbestolith  was 
infiltrated  with  paiaffin.  To  hold  the  cover 
the  substratum  wa|  partially  bored  to  supply 
small  holes  which  ^ere  filled  with  the  asbesto- 
lith. This  asbestilith  is  laid  on  like  cement 
and  hardens.  Itlcan  be  made  to  cover  the 
edge  of  the  top  sot  that  the  top  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  solid  ^ab.  This  top  has  an  abso- 
lutely continuous  surface,  a  high  degree  of 
resilience,  is  acji  and  alkali  proof,  and  can 
be  repaired  at  ai|y  time  to  original  form.  The 
only  effect  of  h^t  is  to  melt  the  paraffin,  but 
this  has  not  prcjlved  a  serious  objection,  as  it 
can  always  be  ribbed  down  to  look  well.  The 
work  was  done  Hot  me  by  the  Waco  Cement 
Company,  but  tno  doubt  can  be  duplicated 
almost  anywherfe.  Raymond  H.  Pond 

EjagERiMENT  Station, 
--^-.College  Sxa^tion, 


>♦• 


TOTEMISM 

In  Science  for  February  17  there  appeared 
a  report  of  a  paper  on  "  The  Totemic  Com- 
plex" read  by  myself  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  on 
January  17,  1911.  I  wish  to  correct  some 
statements  made  in  that  report,  which  might 
prove  misleading.  The  beginning  of  the  study 
of  totemism  does  not  date  back  to  the  sixteenth 
but  to  the  later  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  various  features  of  totemism  (exogamy,^ 
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tabu,  animal  descent,  etc.),  although  ^^they 
exist  separately  and  independently  from  one 
another,"  are  also  found  associated  in  totemic 
complexes.  If  they  were  "nowhere  found 
united "  and  were  "  not  correlated  to  one 
another,"  there  would  be  no  totemic  problem. 

A.  A.  GOLDENWEISER 

February  23,  1911 

EViDENOE    OF    THE     ZEBRA    IN    THE    PLEISTOCENE 

FAUNA   O^    FRANCE 

From  certain  drawings  by  paleolithic  art- 
ists,  reproduced  by  Edouard  Piette  in  his 
work  on  "  The  Art  Relating  to  the  Reindeer 
Age,"  *  it  would  appear  ithat  a  species  of  zebra 
had  wandered  northwei^,  with  other  members, 
of  the  African  fauna,  3^ring  the  Pleistocene, 
at  least  as  far  as  central  France.  On  plate 
XXX.  of  Piette's  work  are  reproduced  two 
engraved  figures  of  an  animal  that  seem  un- 
doubtedly intended  to  Represent  a  zebra.  In 
one  of  these  (Fig.  6)  oily  the  head  and  neck 
appear,  while  in  the  othpr  (Fig.  7)  almost  the/ 
entire  animal  is  drawi.  The  reference  to 
these  figures  in  the  accompanying  text  i^  as 

follows :  {  /"^'^^ 

Fig.  6.  Engraving  repiesenting  the  ]Mad  and 
neck  of  a  horse-like  animal  with  erect  mane,  deli- 
cately  striped  like  the  z^bra.  Th^  stripes  are 
formed  by  rows  of  points  almost  contiguous.  One 
notices  in  the  front  of  the  kead  «'  series  of  marks 
like  chevrons  and  under  thd  neck,  two  short  par- 
allel stripes.     Grotte  des  i^prip^lungues,  A'Arudy. 

Fig.  7.  Engraving  repr^enting  an  animal  like 
a  horse,  delicately  stripe^  likfe  a  zebra,  with  erect 
mane,  small  head  havj^iig  sms^l  ears.  The  stripes 
are  indicated  by  sj^ies  of  ||arallel  lines  or  of 
points.  The  tail^is  incomplelJely  drawn.  Grotte 
de  Tayngen.       A 

The  stripling  of  the  hind  quarters  in  Fig.  7, 
suggests  tKe  "  gridiron  "  pattern  on  the  rump 
of  the  r^ck  or  berg  zebra  (Eqmus  zebra),  an 
existing  species,  now  on  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion, but  formerly  abundant  in  \;he  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Cape  Colony.  Here,  however, 
the  likeness  ends,  for  the  absence  in  the  en- 
graving of  stripe  marks  on  the  limbs,  the 
presence  of  which,  clear  down  to  the  hoofs,  is 
a  character  of  the  above  species,  would  sug- 

^"L'Art  Pendant  L'Age  Du  Renne,"  Paris, 
1907. 
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gest   BurchelFs   pebra    (Equus   Burchelli)    as 
would  also  the  snail  size  of  the  ears./ 

A  careful  stuly  of  these  drawings  forces 
one  to  the  conclision,  it  seems  to  me.  that  a 
species  of  zebrk  was  present  in  western 
Europe  when  paleolithic  men  were  engraving 
tha^ineaments  oil  reindeer,  bison,  horse,  mam- 
]paoth,  cave  bear,  woolly  rhinoceros  and 
other  animals  of  tthat  strange  and  interesting 
time.  Surely  tlis  ancient  artist  did  not 
stretch  his  imagmatioh  to  so  accurately  de- 
lineate the  stripe  I  pjattern  of  a  zebra,  without 
having  seen  it.  lA^ll  of  these  paleolithic  en- 
gravings depic^ '  fin  animal  most  faithfully, 
even,  at  timjes,  tj)  minute  details.  The  fa- 
miliar sig^  of  s^me  beast  begat  an  impulse 
that  f  oupid  its  expression  in  virile  representa- 
tions of  form,  remarkably  accurate  consider- 
ing the  rude  and  primitive  implements  for 
eni^raving,  that  ^ere  in  the  hands  of  these 
artists  of  the  rembte  past. 

I  am  not  awar4  of  any  previous  reference 
to  the  zebra's  fornier  existence  in  Europe,  and 
I  present  the  abo^  facts  simply  as  evidence 
coming  from  the  liand  of  one  who  without 
doubt  knew  and  dr^  some  form  of  zebra  that 
,  later,  like  so  many  Other  great  mammals,  van- 
"ished  from  the  northern  lands. 

\  1  Spencer  Trotter 

SWARTHMORE    COLLEGE,    Pa., 


s. 
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SCIENTIFIC    BOOKS 

Termitenlehen  auf  Ceylon;  Neue  Studien  zur 
Soziologie  der  Tier^,  zugleich  ein  Kapitel 
Kolonialer    Forster^omologie.      Von    E^arl 
EscHERiOH.     Jena,  jGustav  Fischer.     1911. 
Pp.  xvii  +  262.    68  fcext<£gures ;  3  pis. 
This  important  coniributipn  to  our  rapidly 
increasing    knowledge     of    thif?    termites,    or 
"  white  ants,"  had  its  <  >rigin  in  a  journey  made 
by  Professor  Escheric  i  during  1910  to  Ceylon, 
and  contains  a  very  iilteresting  account  of  the 
behavior  of  several  o:  the  species  of  that  is- 
land.    Four  fungus-gjr owing  species  {Termes 
ohscuriceps,    redemarmi    and    ceylonicus    and 
Microtermes    glohicola)     are     considered    at 
length  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  work, 
their  architecture  and  fungus-gardens  being 
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things  which  in  the  commercial  world  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  single  day.  Some  col- 
leges have  a  much  greater  proportion  of  this 
kind  of  students,  but  all  poUeges  have  far  too 
many.  It  is  certainly  nc^  logical  to  say  that 
the  work  of  the  collegesr  is  so  admirable  in 
some  respects  that  the  imdesirable  should  be 
overlooked. 

The  colleges  continually  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic for  money  and  for  smdents.  Then  why  is 
not  this  public  entitled  Jo  consider  all  phases 
of  college  administration  and  college  work? 
It  is  considered  wise  t^  examine  all  sides  to 
other  questions,  and  to)  give  the  proper  rela- 
tive weight  to  aU  tilings  involved.  Why 
should  the  college  queajtion  demand  a  special 
kind  of  treatment?  Wliether  instructors  and 
students  accomplish  a^  much  as  they  might 
with  the  facilities  available  and  with  the 
funds  expended  is  not  by  any  means  unim- 
portant. Unless  we  caii  claim  exemption  from 
any  form  of  criticismJwe  have  no  grounds  for 
objection  to  criticisnl  here. 

However  true  it  n|ay  be  that  other  things 
connected  with  the  ^ork  of  the  colleges  are 
more  important  tha^  those  discussed  in  the 
Cooke  report,  no  convincing  reasons  have  been 
given,  nor  can  be  gif en,  to  show  that  the  bad 
in  our  college  syst^  can  not  be  improved 
without  the  least  diriment  to  the  good.  In 
fact  to  improve  in  |  one  line  must  naturally 
tend  to  improve  others  also.  To  waste  time 
and  money  will  not  help  any  student  to  be- 
come a  great  scieqitist  or  a  good  citizen.  A 
long,  tedious  and  ^expensive  investigation  is 
more  likely  to  beat  fruit  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  has  some  idea  of  the  value  of  his  own 
time  and  the  othelir  things  he  employs.  Tb« 
dilettante  in  science  hinders  its  progress  more 
than  he  helps.  / 

I  can  not  see  hoW  improvement  in  the  busi- 
ness management  of  our  colleges  or  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  our  student  body  by 
sending  home  tho^e  who  will  not  do  a  reason- 
able amount  of  woVk,  or  improvement  in  other 
lines  that  might  pe  mentioned,  can  in  the 
least  do  other  than) "  tend  to  assist  those  con- 
ducting these  institutions  and  their  students 
towards  the  attainfment  of  their  own  highest 


ideals  in  scholarship,  character  development 
and  culture."  ^       B.  B.  Brackett 

Brookings,  S.  D., 
February  21,  191 
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LABORATORY  TABLE  TOPS 

To  THE  Editor  op  Scienoe:  In  Science  for 
February  17,  1911,  I  notice  a  short  discussion 
of  suitable  material  for  laboratory  table  tops. 
Having  just  found  something  quite  satisfac- 
tory, which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  new,  the 
mention  of  it  may  be  of  interest. 

The  table  I  have  recently  tried  has  a 
hexagonal  top  approfximately  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter. The  substratum  is  of  pine  seven  eighths 
thick  and  of  piec^  cross- joined.  This  sub- 
stratum is  overlaid  with  a  three  eighths  cover 
of  "  asbestolith,"  a  composition  of  asbestos 
and  cement.  This  cover  of  asbestolith  was 
infiltrated  with  paraffin.  To  hold  the  cover 
the  substratum  m^sls  partially  bored  to  supply 
small  holes  which}  were  filled  with  the  asbesto- 
lith. This  asbesliolith  is  laid  on  like  cement 
and  hardens.  It  can  be  made  to  cover  the 
edge  of  the  top  so  that  the  top  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  solid  slab.  This  top  has  an  abso- 
lutely continuous  surface,  a  high  degree  of 
resilience,  is  acid  and  alkali  proof,  and  can 
be  repaired  at  any  time  to  original  form.  The 
only  effect  of  heat  is  to  melt  the  paraffin,  but 
this  has  not  proved  a  serious  objection,  as  it 
can  always  be  rubbed  down  to  look  well.  The 
work  was  done  for  me  by  the  Waco  Cement 
Company,  but  no  doubt  can  be  duplicated 
almost  anywher^.  Eaymond  H.  Pond 

Experiment  StJation,  ^^ 

>  "'^    College  Station,  Texas 

TOTEMISM 

In  Science  for  February  17  there  appeared 
a  report  of  a  paper  on  ''  The  Totemic  Com- 
plex" read  by  myself  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  on 
January  17,  1911.  I  wish  to  correct  some 
statements  made  in  that  report,  which  might 
prove  misleading.  The  beginning  of  the  study 
of  totemism  does  not  date  back  to  the  sixteenth 
but  to  the  later  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  various  features  of  totemism  (exogamy. 
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tabu,  animal  descent,  etc.),  although  "they 
exist  separately  and  independently  from  one 
another,''  are  also  found  associated  in  totemic 
complexes.  If  they  were  "nowhere  found 
united"  and  were  "not  correlated  to  one 
another,"  there  would  be  no  totemic  problem. 

A.  A.  GOLDENWEISER 

February  23,  1911 

EVIDENCE    OF    THE     ZEBRA    IN    THE     PLEISTOCENE 

FAUNA   OF   FRANCE 

From  certain  drawings  by  paleolithic  art- 
ists, reproduced  by  Edouard  Piette  in  his 
work  on  "  The  Art  Eclating  to  the  Reindeer 
Age,"  ^  it  would  appear  that  a  species  of  zebra 
had  wandered  northward,  with  other  members 
of  the  African  fauna,  during  the  Pleistocene, 
at  least  as  far  as  central  France.  On  plate 
XXX.  of  Piette's  work  are  reproduced  two 
engraved  figures  of  an  animal  that  seem  un- 
doubtedly intended  to  represent  a  zebra.  In 
one  of  these  (Fig.  6)  only  the  head  and  neck 
appear,  while  in  the  other  (Fig.  7)  almost  the 
entire  animal  is  drawn.  The  reference  to 
these  figures  in  the  accompanying  text  is  as 
follows : 

Fig.  6.  Engraving  representing  the  head  and 
neck  of  a  horse-like  animal  with  erect  mane,  deli- 
cately striped  like  the  zebra.  The  stripes  are 
formed  by  rows  of  points  almost  contiguous.  One 
notices  in  the  front  of  the  head  a  series  of  marks 
like  chevrons  and  under  the  neck,  two  short  par- 
allel stripes.     Grotte  des  Esp6lungues,  A'Arudy. 

Fig.  7.  Engraving  representing  an  animal  like 
a  horse,  delicately  striped  like  a  zebra,  with  ereot 
mane,  small  head  having  small  ears.  The  stripes 
are  indicated  by  series  of  parallel  lines  or  of 
points.  The  tail  is  incompletely  drawn.  Grotte 
de  Tayngen. 

The  striping  of  the  hind  quarters  in  Fig.  7, 
suggests  the  "  gridiron  "  pattern  on  the  rump 
of  the  rock  or  berg  zebra  (Equus  zebra),  an 
existing  species,  now  on  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion, but  formerly  abundant  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Cape  Colony.  Here,  however, 
the  likeness  ends,  for  the  absence  in  the  en- 
graving of  stripe  marks  on  the  limbs,  the 
presence  of  which,  clear  down  to  the  hoofs,  is 
a  character  of  the  above  species,  would  sug- 

^"L'Art  Pendant  L'Age  Du  Renne,"  Paris, 
1907. 


gest  BurchelPs  zebra  {Equus  Burchelli)  as 
would  also  the  small  size  of  the  ears. 

A  careful  study  of  these  drawings  forces 
one  to  the  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a 
species  of  zebra  was  present  in  western 
Europe  when  paleolithic  men  were  engraving 
the  lineaments  of  reindeer,  bison,  horse,  mam- 
moth, cave  bear,  woolly  rhinoceros  and 
other  animals  of  that  strange  and  interesting 
time.  Surely  this  ancient  artist  did  not 
stretch  his  imagination  to  so  accurately  de- 
lineate the  stripe  pattern  of  a  zebra,  without 
having  seen  it.  All  of  these  paleolithic  en- 
gravings depict  an  animal  most  faithfully, 
even,  at  times,  to  minute  details.  The  fa- 
miliar sight  of  some  beast  begat  an  impulse 
that  found  its  expression  in  virile  representa- 
tions of  form,  remarkably  accurate  consider- 
ing the  rude  and  primitive  implements  for 
engraving,  that  were  in  the  hands  of  these 
artists  of  the  remote  past. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  previous  reference 
to  the  zebra's  former  existence  in  Europe,  and 
I  present  the  above  facts  simply  as  evidence 
coming  from  the  hand  of  one  who  without 
doubt  knew  and  drew  some  form  of  zebra  that 
later,  like  so  many  other  great  mammals,  van- 
ished from  the  northern  lands. 

Spencer  Trotter 

SWARTHMORE    COLLEGE,    Pa., 

February  14,  1911 


SCIENTIFIC    BOOKS 

Termitenlehen  auf  Ceylon;  Neue  Studien  zur 
Soziologi^der  Tiere,  zugleich  ein  Kapitel 
Kolonialer\Forstentomologie.     Non    Karl 
EscHERiOH.  \[ena,   Gustav  Fiafcher.     1911. 
Pp.  xvii  +  262.^>68  text-figure/;  3  pis. 
This  important  cKntributioi/to  our  rapidly 
increasing    knowledge^  of    me    termites,    or 
"  white  ants,"  had  its  origin'  in  a  journey  made 
by  Professor  Escherich  Mring  1910  to  Ceylon, 
and  contains  a  very  int^eking  account  of  the 
behavior  of  several  qt  the  species  of  that  is- 
land.    Four  fungus-growing  ^ecies  (Termes 
ohscuriceps,    rede/aanni    and    c&ylonicus    and 
Microtermes    gjobicola)     are     comidered     at 
length   in  the^  opening  chapter  of  the  work, 
their  archite<^ture  and  fungus-gardens  being 


^5^^^ .  CUse*^ .  V^^  XT.  Ko.  4  ,  CLc^.  ^-c^ 
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Totem  Poles 

To  aid  me  in  my  compilation  of  information  about  totem  poles, 
I  would  be  glad  to  receive  from  those  institutions  and  individuals 
who  have  not  already  sent  me  the  material,  a  full  list  of  totem  poles 
and  house  posts  (not  models)  in  their  charge. 

I  desire  the  catalogue  number  of  each  specimen,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  or  museum  owning  it,  its  height,  the  location 
from  which  it  came  (including  its  position  in  the  village  and  relation 
to  other  poles)  and  reference  to  catalogue  numbers  of  photographs 
and  motion  pictures  of  it,  as  well  as  to  illustrations  of  and  literature 

about  it. 

A  catalogue  of  photographs  of  these  objects  is  also  desired. 

While  complete  information  is  sought,  any  clue  to  obscure  poles  will 

be  welcome,  even  to  poles  in  situ. 

Harlan  I.  Smith 

National  Museum  of  Canada, 

Ottawa. 


A  Correction 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  several  errors  in  citations  ac- 
companying the  article  of  Mr.  Waldemar  Bogoras,  "Ideas  of  Space 
and  Time  in  the  Conception  of  Primitive  Religion''  which  appeared  in 
the  American  Anthropologist,  n.s.  v.  27,  no.  2,  April-June,  1925. 

pp.  205-283. 

Quotations  appearing  in  footnotes  9,  10,  14,  35,  and  37  which  are 
credited  to  me  are  taken  from  Mr.  M.  R.  Harrington's  "ReUgion  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Lenape,"  Indian  Notes  and  Monographs,  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  no.  19,  1921. 

No  doubt  the  error  is  a  purely  clerical  one  because  Dr.  Bogoras 
seems  to  have  studied  Mr.  Harrington's  pages  with  interest  and 

profit. 

Alanson  Skinner 


Graphic  News  l>ureau 


CARVING  A  GREAT  TOTEM  POLE  FOR  AN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  picture  shows  William  Shelton,  a  full-blooded  Indian,  at  work  on  a  totem  pole  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Tulalip  Indian  School  in  western  Washingrton.  He  has,  it  is  said,  worked  on  this  pole,  which  symbolizes  the  history  of  the 
Snohomish  tribe  of  Indians,  for  3,600  hours.  When  finished  the  pole,  which  is  made  from  a  huge  cedar  log  six  feet  in  diameter, 

will  stand  84  feet  hierh  k 


Graj 


CARVING  A  GREAT  TOTEM  POLE  FOR  AN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


The  picture  shows  William  Shelton,  a  full-blooded  Indian,  at  work  on  a  totem  pole  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Tulalip  Indian  School  in  western  Washington.  He  has,  it  is  said,  worked  on  this  pole,  which  symbolizes  the  history  of  the 
Snohomish  tribe  of  Indians,  for  :5,000  hours.   Wlien  finished  the  pole,  which  is  made  from  a  huge  cedar  log  six  feet  in  diameter, 

will  stand  S4  feet  high  ^s  .  ^    . 


Transmigration  in  California.  —  Among  the  Indians  of  California,  be 
lief  in  transmigration  is  widespread.  Most  of  the  tribes  say  that  the  mytho- 
logical beings  whom  they  call  "The  First  People''  became  animals  or  othei 
natural  objects  before  real  people  were  created.  The  belief  that  existing  peo- 
ple, after  death,  enter,  or  are  transformed  into  animals,  is  less  common.  At 
the  same  time  most  of  the  Sierra  tribes  and  some  of  those  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia hold  that  a  large  owl  (usually  the  Great  Homed  Owl)  makes  a  practice 
of  capturing  ghosts  of  the  departed.  This  belief  I  have  encountered  from  the 
Noto'koiyo  or  Northeastern  Maidu  southward  to  the  Tejon  and  even  to  the 
To'ngva  of  San  Gabriel. 

I  was  once  asked  by  a  Northern  Mewuk  if  I  had  ever  seen  the  broad  belt 
of  bony  plates  which  surrounds  the  eyeball  of  the  Great  Homed  Owl  (see 
accompanying  figure).  On  replying  that  I  had,  I 
was  assured  that  these  closely  imbricating  plates 
are  the  "finger-nails  all  jammed  tight  together  of 
the  ghosts  caught  by  the  owl." 

The  Northem  Mewuk  believe  that  the  ghosts  of 
good  Indians  turn  at  once  into  the  Great  Homed 
Owl  (Too-koo-le)  and  remain  this  bird  forever 
after;  but  that  bad  Indians  turn  into  the  Bam  Owl  (Et-ta'-le),  the  Meadow- 
Lark  (Yu'-kal-loo),  the  Coyote  (O'-la-choo),  or  the  Gray  Fox  (Choo'-moo- 
yah).  Whatever  mammal  or  bird  an  Indian  becomes  after  death  he  continues 
to  be  forever  —  there  is  no  change  after  that. 

The  Pa'-we-nan  or  Southwestern  Maidu  say  that  when  a  person  dies  his 
spirit  (oos)  goes  out  and  may  go  into  any  one  of  a  number  of  animals  or  things. 
It  may  turn  into  an  owl  or  a  coyote,  a  snake  or  a  lizard;  it  may  become  a 
whirlwind,^  or  it  may  go  into  the  ground  and  become  earth;  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  it  goes  off  to  a  good  place. 

Among  the  Southern  Mewuk  the  old  people  say  that  if  a  person  dies  without 
a  hole  in  the  septum  of  the  nose,  he  will  turn  into  a  fish.  In  this  tribe  it  was 
formerly  the  practice  of  both  men  and  women  to  perforate  the  nose  for  the 
insertion  of  a  rod  of  white  stone  or  shell  called  kun-no'-wah, 

C.  Hart  Merriam. 


^  The  Northem  Mewuk  also  say  that  whirlwinds  and  dust  whirls  are  ghosts  dancing 
swiftly  round  and  round,  and  warn  people  to  keep  out  of  their  way. 
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INDIAN  TRADING  PLACE  AT  THE  DALLES 


Mrs.  F.f  .Victor  in  her  book  on  the  adventures  of 
Joseph  L.  Meek,  Rocky  Mountain  trapper,  writes  as 
follows  of  the  Indian  trading  place  at  the  Dalles: 

"Great  scaffoldinga  were  erected  every  year  at  the  [126] 
narrows  of  the  Colunbia,  known  as  the  Dalles,  where, 
as  the  salmon  passed  up  the  river  in  the  spriig,  in 
incredible  numbers .  th^  were  caught  and  dried.  After 
drying,  the  fish  were  then  pounded  fine  between  two 
stones,  pressed  tightly  into  packages  or  bales  of  about 
a  hundred  pounds,  covered  with  matting,  and  corded  up 
for  transportation.  The  bal  es  were  then  placed  in 
storehouses  built  to  receive  them,  where  th^  awaited 

customers . 

By  and  by  there  came  from  the  coast  other  Indians, 
with  different  varieties  of  fish,  to  eidiange  for  the 
salmon  in  the  Wish»ram  warehouses.     And  by  auid  by  there 
came  from  the  plains  to  the  eastward,  others ,   .mo  had       "^ 
hor8es,rcama8-root,  bear-grass,  fur  robes,  and  whatever  [127] 

constituted  the  waaltii. of  the  mountains  and  plains,  to 
exchange  for  the  rich  and  nutritious  salmon  of  the 
Columbia.     These  Wish- ram  Indians  were  sharp  traders, 
and  usually  made  something  by  their  exchanges ;   so  that 
they  grew  rich  and  insolent,  and  it  was  dangerous  for 
the  unwary  strainer  to  pass  their  way.     Of  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Columbia,  they  perpetrated  the  most  out- 
rages upon  their  neighbors  ,  the  passing  traveler,  and 
the  stranger  within  their  gates.*— Mrs.  F.P.Victor, 
The  River  of  the  West,  126-127,  1870. 


INTERTRIBAL  BARTERING-PLACE  AT  THE  DALLES,  ORBGOS 


A.S.Gatachet  in  his   'Klamath  Indians  of  Southwestern 
Oregon*  refers  several  times  to  the  intertribal  bartering 
place  at  the  Dalles.     He  writes  as  follows: 

"...   the  Dalles,  the  great  rendezvous  and  narket- 

place  of  the  Oregonian  and  of  many  Selish  tribes.*— Pt.l, 

p.lvi* 

•In  April  and  Ifay  the  ^l^^^-h  ^-^Irr  and  Jb^oOA 
would  surround  the  oamps  [Pit  River],  kill  the  men. 
and  abduct  the  women  and  children  to  their  homes,  or 
sell  them  into  slavery  at  the  international  bartering 
place  at  Xhe  Dalles."— Pt.l,  p.  lix. 

"The  Dalles  fomerly  were,  and  are  still  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  locality,  where  all  the  tribes  of  the 

Columbia  River  Basin  sold  and  bartered  their  products 
and  commodities.    .   .   .   The  Klamath  Lake  and  Hlodoc 
Indians  also  were  among  the  frequenters  of  the  intex^- 
Jribal  market,  exchanging  there  the  slaves  caught  on 
their  raids  for  ponies,  provisions  etc.,  when  they 
went  down  to  the  Dalles  on  their  annual  trips.*— Pt»  1, 

p.  93. 

"Of  the  Wasco  Indians,  of  the  Chinook  family, a 
portion  lives  there;   the  locality fwas  a  meeting-  and 
market-place  for  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Oregon, 
and  Columbia  River,  and  the  Coast."— Pt. 2,  pp.20-Il. 

A.S.Gatschet,  Klajnath  Indians,  Contr.  N.Amer.Eth.  .Vol,2. 
Pt.   1,  pp,  Ivi,  lix.  &  93;  Pt.  2,  pp.  20-21,     1§90. 
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SNAKS  INDIANS 


Dr.  Gairdner  in  notes  on  the  Colunbia  HItit  , 
taken  while  he  was  stationeA  at  Fort  Tanoouyer  for 
11  Biontha  in  185ft.  twice  maitions  the  Grand  Pool* 


ir^P  MifftM 


€.;:.< 


Under  date  Jvly  3»  IQSb  he  writae:  *At  nooa  m 
readiied  the  eai^  of  the  isaSBB&SLJ^  falla>-fclla 
Indieoi  [in  the  SI  and  of  the  Grand  Bcmde^^  who 
had  ocoie  hither  to  tiude  in  horsee  with  the  ^gjut. 

ind  under  notee  about  the  Indians  he  eajv:  *the 
Snake  Indiaoe  who  ocne  to  the  (%rand  Bonde  for  totde 


[2623 


fill 


1200  strops 


obtaiiMd 


by  theft  or  trade  witlt?  the  Amerioani ,  an  abundant 
supply  of  aiTOS  and  airanunitioiu*— Hotes  on  the 
Geetpnaphy  of  the  Coliabia  Rirer  by  the  late  Dr» 
Gairdner.  Joorru  Bpyal  Geqg*  Soo»  London.  Ji.  ZSZ 
257.  18tt. 
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Los  Angeles  Museum        "^'^-•<'o 
Sxposition  Park  ^"-x_^'''&^ 

Dec. 13, 1832 


Dr. C.Hart  Merriam, 
1919   Sixteenth  St., 
Wa8hington,D.C. 


Pe.cA<H 


«Jt  \)^ 


trite 8  and  those 
products  reached 


Dear  Dr.  Merriam: 

Our  sins  find  us  out  don*t  they.  I  didn*t 
suppose  that  little  talk  I  gave  to  the  Las  Amigas  Club  in 
Anaheim  would  go  beyond  the  house.  However... 

I  spoke  of  the  trade  between  the  coastal 
of  the  interior  and  said  the  coastal 
into  New  Mexico  and  Arisona.  Well,  they 
did,  via  the  Mojave  desert  and  the  Colorado  river  tribes, 
and  from  the  coast  to  the  various  mou  -tain  tribes. 

In  1819  a  party  of  Mojave  went  to  the 
Mission  San  Buena  Ventura  to  trade.  They  enga^  d  in  an 
altercation  with  the  solliers  at  the  mission  and  were  driven 
off.  One  Mission  neophyte,  Nicolas  Factor  Chichuchanunt ,a 
native  of  Muwu , bapt i r ed  at  the  mission  in  1808  was  the  only 
coastal  victim.   So  much  for  that  incident. 

Twenty  five  years  later,  Capt.J.C.  Fremont, 
in  April,  1844  was  on  his  way  home, via  the  Spanish  Trail i  as  the 
road  across  the  Mojave  to  Utah  was  then  known,  encountered  six 
Mojave,  on  foot  on  the  Mohave  river.  One  of  these  men  spoke 
Spanish  and  he  told  Fremont  "They  sometimes  came  over  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Sierra  bringing  with  them  blankets  and 
goods  manufactured  by  the  Monquis(Moquis)  and  other  Colorado 
Indians.  They  rarely  carried  home  horses  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  them  across  the  desert".  This  reference 
will  be  found  in  "Report  of  the  Exploring  ijixpedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains, etc.  "  by  Brevet  Capt.  J.C.Fremont,  Washington, 
1845. 

According  to  the  map,  this  route  must  have  been 
across  the  Mohave  desert, following  about  the  course  of  the  Spanish 
Trail,  to  the  Cajon  Pass,  or  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  , 
west  to  passes  through  the  hills,  and  thence  south  by  any  number  of 
canyons  to  the  coast.  There  were  little  rancheria  sites  up  most 
of  the  canyons  leading  to  the  hills  from  the  sea,  and  trails 
cut  over  the  hills  to  the  desert.  I've  collected  finely  decorated 
olivella  shell  beads  from  camp  sites  near  Victorville  on  the 
Mohave  river  and  have  obtained  the  same  type  beads  from  Chumash 
sites  at  Magu  and  inland  some  ten  Oiiles  on  the  Conejo  Ranch. 


#c 


I'm  fairly  familiar  with  the  red-on-buff  pottery  of   the 


I 


as  well  as  the  peculiar 
body  of  the  ware)  which 
one  vessel  had  been 


Gila  and  Salt  river  valleys  and  I  likewise  know  the  Gabrielino 
near  Wilmington  were  not  given  to  manufacturing  such  ware, yet  within 
the  last  two  months  I've  seen  fragments  of  several  red -on-buff 
vessels  with  enough  characteristic  designs! 
schistoid  inclusions  as  "tempering"  in  the 

were  dug  out  of  a  site  near  Wilmington,  and  ^„ 

broken, and  mended  in  the  characteristic  manner  of  the  channel  people 
with  bitumen.   Those  vessel  shards  could  not  have  come  in  any  other 
fashion  save  through  trade.  There  were  also  shards  of  the  coarse, 
hard  Mono  ware  on  the  site. 

Steatite  pipes  of  the  straight  variety,  not  used  for  smoking, 
more  on  the  order  of  tubes  and  probably  used  by  the  medicine  men, 
decorated  with  shell  beads,  or  at  least  having  at  one  time  been 
decorated  with  such  beads,  and  typically  Ganalino  in  type,  have  been 
found  in  deposits,  one  At  Julian  ,  sixty  miles  north  of  San  Diego, 
another  it)  Riverside  Co.  and  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  another 
deposit  will  be  found,  if  the  owner  of  the  property  digs  for  it, 
At  Aguanga,  in  Cahuilla  territory.  The  presence  of  obsidian  blades, 
and  arrow  heads  on  coastal  sites,  intrusions  from  Inyo  County,  and 
the  so  calledp  plummet  stones,  which  have  a  wide  range  in  the  San 
Joaquin  but  which  are  not  common  to  the  coast  tribes,  seems  also  to 
indicate  trade. 

Kroeber  of  course  mentions  the "un ornamented  cot tonblanket 
unquestionably  made  among  one  of  the  settled  tribes  of  Mew  Mexico 
or  Arizona."  which  was  found  in  a  Buena  Vista  Lake  burial.  He 
further  remarks"  This  is  one  of  the  few  authentic  instances  of 
long  distance  trade  of  any  manufactured  article  either  into  or 

(Hanfcook  of  the  Indians  of  California, p. 935 


out  of  California" 
and  P1.72>!. 

I  have  a 
traded  to  the  coast 


suspicion  that  a  great  deal  of  the  material 
was  in  the  nature  of  deer  skinsj  pinones, 
mesquite  meal,  possibly  pigments,  obsidiM,  bows, etc.  Shell  ornaments, 
steatite  objects,  dried  fish,  acftrn  meal, etc.  were  the  coastal 
iteips  of  barter.  A  regular,  three  quarter  grooved  Gila  type  sute 
was  found  on  an  inland  site  near  Calabasas,  a  few  miles  from 
San  Fernando.   I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  a  bit  odd,  even  questioned 
it,  but,  having  seen  several  axes  of  the  same  type  in  Blythe, whit her 
they  were  brought  by  farmers  in  the  Palo  Verde  Valley,  I  can  readily 
understand  the  presence  of  the  tool  in  California  hill  country. 

Of  course,  you  understand  as  well  as  I  do,  that  this  trading 
was  sporadic  ,but  it  was  carried  on,  and  shell  from  the  coast  dia  get 
into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  products  of  those  countries  did  get 
to  the  coast .The  old  turquoise  workings  in  San  Bernardino  Co.(  Malcom 
Rogers  of  San  Diego  Museum  issued  a  bulletin  on  them)  indicate  active 
Pueblo  contacts  in  prehistoric  times  with  our  desert  region  of  Calif, 
and  black  on  grey  pot  sherds  at  Victorville  on  the  Mo have, likewise 
indicate  penetration  of  Pueblo  peoples  to  that  area  at  an  early  date. 

As  we  continue  our  digging  here  on  the  coast,  we  continue  to 
unearth  more  evidence.  All  in  all,  it  seems  to  me  the  case  is  fairly 
plain.  '' 

If  in  the  future  I  encounter  more  evidence  ,1  shall  be  only 

too  glad  to  present  it  to  you,  now  that  I  know  you  are  following  that 
trail.  ® 


At  present,  I'm  working  on  a  historic  problem, involving 
the  use  of  glass  trade  beads.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
use  the  glass  beads  as  a  means  of  dating  historic  sites, which 
will  be  much  better  than  guessing  at  the  dates  as  is  done  at 
the  present  time.  I  can  use  silver  ornmwBts  in  the  east  for 
certain  periods, which  combined  with  glass  beads,  iron  axes, 
types  of  gun  locks,  etc.  should  all  combine  to  give  fairly 
accurate  information.  Now  a  site  is  simply  labled   "post 
European"  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  a  contact  site, 
or  one  encountered  a  hundred  years  later  by  traders,  .and  inone 
years  a  great  deal  can  kppen  to  the   material  culture  of  a  people. 

Well,  enough  for  the  present.  I  hope  I've  given  you  some 
information, but  realising  your  long  years  of  study,  I  can  only 
submit  these  references, documentary  and  acchaeologioal  ,with  some 
degree  of  trepidation. 


Sincerely  yourst 


I 


Tcit6S"IP<i^  <J^cl\sW4o^^\^f\^^\A>dCu)\4i^)^r^<2Vc. 


C.  Hart  Mornam 
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TRIBES 


NORTHERI'l     GALI/OmnMS:     Klamath  family,    from  Rogue  R.   on 
North  bo  Esl  R.   on  South,   and  Jfrom  Pacific  Ocean  to  California 
boundary.     Includes  Upper  aLid  Lower  Klamath  and  other  lakes. 


Grives  principal  tribes,   characteristics,   etc. 

.-BancFGft,  Native  fiacer9»oi;p8fc0.6b4«t,  1,  226-3161,  1^74. 
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8  principal  trihes,  GharacteristiCB,  ^tc, 
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TRIBES  ON  OR  NEAR  RRESNO  FARM,  California, in  1857 
M.B.Lewis,  Sub-Agent  in  charge  of  Fresno  Farm,   in  a  report  dated 
August  4,   1857,   enumerates  the  following  tribes   : 
'Wallalshlffi-mez.  on  Tuolumne  River.       100 


^.ai 


^■Cn 


•Poto-ancies.  on  Merced  River.       80 


95 


•  'Noot-choos.  and-Tosemiteiz  on  headwaters  of  Chowchilla 

\ 

•  Poho-Weeche^n  headwaters  of  Fresno  Creek.    100LToUo--hfce«ikt8,^yT\ 

•  Chow-chillas.  on  Fresno  Farm   85 

'  Chooc-chancies.  on  Fresno  Farm.    250 

•  Hov/-a-che^ on  Fresno  Farm; once  the  great  ruling  tribe.  16 

•  Pit-catches,  on  San  Joaquin  about  Millerton.   100 


Tallenches 


80 


'  Coswas,  on  San  Joaquin  and  Dry  Creek 
•  Monos.  Fine  Gold  Gulch  and  San  Joaquin 


95 


360 


•  Wat-t9kes.  a  nation  consisting  of  the  Wat-tokes.  Ituchas.  -Cho- 
kem-niesT  and  -We-chumnies ,  high  up  on  Kings  KiverT    5S5 

•Wat-cheSj on  Kings  River  Farm.    103 

•Noto-notoos  and'We-melches,  low  down  on  Kings  River. 200 

'Cow-illers  and-Tel-emnies.  on  Four  Creeks    225 

'Tal-ches  and •  Woo-wells ,  on  Tulare  Lake    175 
j^  ^^^  2^289 

In  Rept.  Commr.  Indian  Affairs  for  1857,  House  Doc. 2,  35th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  687-688,  1857. 
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TRIBES  IN  FRESNO  FARM  REGION  IN  1856 

M.B.Lewis,  Indian  Agent  at  Fresno  Farm  in  1856,  ^ave  the  follow- 
ing list  of  "nine  distinct  tribes"  then  living  or  visiting  Fresno 
Farm: fPitcatches. --Live  on  San  Joaquin,  mostly  at  Millerton,  and 
number  over  100. 

•Sallenches. — Form.er  residence  San  Joaquin,  now  united  ",'ith 
Choocchancies .    ^ «  E'^^^ '"^^   ^'^^-' T <^ U .  v  .  M  ^ 

•Monos. — Live  on  headwaters  of  San  Joaquin,  frequent  Fine  and 
Coarse  Gold  Gulches,   ^i^o 

'  Choocchancies. --Live  on  Fresno,  and  visit  Coarse  and  Fine  Gold 


Gulches. 


:l\5- 


•Chowchillas. — Live  on  Fresno;  have  long  been  the  ruling  tribe; 
speak  the  Chowchilla( travelling  language);  visit  Chowchilla  v/aters.U-S" 

•Pohoneeches. — Live  on  Fresno,  and  visit  its  headwaters,  /oo 

•Nootchoos.  — Live  on  headwaters  of  Chowchilla;  among  them  now 
reside  the  remnant  of  the-Sosemity  tribe,  the  former  occupants  of 
the  Sosemity  Valley.   TS" 

-Potoancies. — Mostly  reside  on  Merced;  always  work  here  during 
harvesting,  and  attend  all  feasts.   Ioo+ 

•V/allalshimmez. — Tuolumne  Indians;  visit  this  place  on  all  feas)- 


days,  and  have  worked  more  or  less.  'oo  + 

House  Doc.l,  34th  Congress,  3d  Session,  803,  1856. 
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>»^.' 


Dr«  U,  Hart  Meriam, 
1919  Sixteenth  St»  U.V/, 
V/ashington,   D.   C, 


Dear  Sir: 


I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
December  14th  relative  to  the  enrollment  and 
list  of  triljes  as  shown  in  the  September  11th 
issue  of  the  Bulletin* 


The  name  Qayamaro  is  the 
tribe  that  was  given  by  one  of  the 
Eealdsburg,  California, 


name  of  a 
students  from 


The  name  of  gisiwj.  is  the  name  of  the 
tribe  on  the  application  o i  a  pupil  from  Covelo, 
California,  which  is  the.  Round* Valley  reservation. 
Her  application  was  signed  by  the  superintendent 
.of  her  reservation  and  I  assume  th^t  it  is  correct 


Very  truly  yours. 


ITLIC-P 


F,  M,    Conser 
Sup  erin#andent 
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Annual  Report 
of  the    Superintendent 

to  Honorable  Charles  H.  Burke 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 


Annual  Report 
1925 


Sherman  Institute 
Riverside,  California 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 


The    enrollment  for  the    year  was.  Boys,  517,  Girls 
498— total  1015-     The  following  tribes  were  represented. 


Tribes 

Names  of  Tribes 

No.  Stud 

1. 

2. 

Apache 
—  Cayamaro  ^ 

^'     'I 

3. 

Chemeheuive 

^^           2 

4. 

Cherokee 

^-         2 

5. 

Chippewa 

1 

6. 

Choctaw 

1 

^. 

"^'Chuchance 

3 

"U-._ 

Concow 

7 

9.         -^ 

'•^   Digger 

22 

10. 

Eel  River 

9 

11. 

rioopa 

19 

12. 

Hopi 

161 

13. 

^^Klamath   \ 

30 

14. 

■"•■-^Kishyi      -*. 

1 

15. 

Lake  Countv 

1 

16. 

•^  Litttle  Lake 

3 

17. 

Mission 

103 

18. 

Moapa 

1 

19. 

,^^^odoc 

3 

20. 

TWEono 

11 

2L 

Mojave 

25 

22. 

Navajo 

280 

23. 

"^'Nomelackie 

5 

24. 

^^  Orleans 

1 

25. 

^^Paiute 

47 

26. 

Papago 

69 

27. 

Pima 

31 

28. 

^*^Pitt  River 

1 

29. 

Porno 

11 

30. 

Pueblo 

16 

31. 

Sac  &  Fox 

2 

32. 

^^Shasta 

1 

33. 

"^^hoshone 

12 

34. 

Sioux 

4 

35. 

"■^^ache 

« 

36. 

"^Tejon 

4 

37. 

*"  Tule  River 

11 

38. 

•^Ukiah 

6 

39. 

"^  Ukie 

9 

40. 

Upper  Lake 

1 

41. 

•^Ute 

9 

42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


Wallapai 
'^^Washoe 
^•Wylackie 

Yaque 
'—Yuma 

Zuni 


8 
3 
8 
1 
36 
4 


THR  AVERAGE  attendance  for  the  year  was  902. 
The  general  health  of  the  student  body  during  ilie 
past  year  has  been  very  good.  We  had  no  epidem- 
ic of  any  consequence— a  few  cases  of  the  flu  but  no  cas- 
ualties We  have  made  a  special  drive  on  trachoma  and 
we  have  cleared  up  a  great  many  cases  during  the  past 
year.  This  of  course  required  continuous  treatment  and 
it  must  be  followed  up  closely  to  effect  permanent  results. 

The  increased  attendance  calls  for  additional  accom- 
modations for  the  pupils  and  employees  and  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  meet  this  condition  as  rapidly  as  our  funds  will 
permit.  During  the  past  year,  we  completed  an  addition 
to  the  Alessandro — our  large  boy«'  building— at  a  cost  of 
4,076.03,  that  could  not  have  been  built  under  contract 
for  $10,000.00.  We  have  also  started  work  on  an  auditorl-" 
um  and  have  expended  up  to  date,  $17,785.99.  The  val- 
ue of  the  work  that  we  have  completed  to  date  is  as  least 
$35,000.  When  this  auditorium  is  completed,  it  will  rep- 
resent a  value  of  at  leist  $50,000.  We  also  have  erected 
a  hangar  that  we  brought  from  March  Field  and  this  when 
completed  will  represent  a  value  of  at  least  $10,000.  This 
will  be  completed  in  a  short  time  and  will  house  our  car- 
penter shop,  shoe  shop,  and  auto  mechanics  shop.  We 
are  also  installing  two  new  steam  boilers  in  our  boiler 
plant  of  250  H.  P.  each.  These  boilers  when  installed 
will  represent  a  value  of  $20,000.  They  represent  a  cost 
up  to  date  of  $12,009.00.  All  of  this  work  is  being  done 
by  our  employee  force  and  student  labor — thus  providing 
very  valuable  instruction  for  our  students. 

Th  e  f ollaWiiBg  t^k  f to>Y?  ^  ^^^  <^f '  mpro vements  t  hat 
hav^-%^en  made  since  l9l0  and  performed  entirely 4)y  our 
students  and  employees  without  any  assistance  from  out- 
side souii^es.  >-' 

(See  t^tble  of  Improvements  and  Cafnparatipe  Cost 
on  page  t/irci^J 

We  continue*to  be  embarrassed  on  account  of  not 
having  hufificient  laS4  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  schook 
Heretofore,  I  have  r^^ested  $35,000.00  for  additional^ 
land.  Considering  the  vftipes  of  land  in  this  locality  and 
the  increased  needs  of  onr  "^(ichool,  we  should  have  an 
appropriation  this  year  of  $50,0^00  for  land  »nd  addition- 
al stock.  We  rent  land  in  this  viehnty  for  garden  purposes 
but  this  is  satisfactory  as  we  never  kna%Jfrora  one  year 
to  the  next  how  much  land  we  can  get.  ^^w. 

The  following  table  will  give  you  some  lo^a  of  the 
productioif  of  our  farm  and  garden  during  the  yemn 
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List  ot  Indian  tribes  in  the  United 
States,  also  remnants  of  tribes 

Indian  Office  Library 
(Continued  from  last  week,) 

Yuma  tribe.  Heuchi,jy:QjmU-4ribe.    Hidatsa,    Holeclame, 
Holmiuk,    Hopi,  ~Hupa,    Huron,    Iroquois,    confederacy., 
itcha,  Yi>kuta  tribe.  Jamez,   Jicarilla,  John  Day,Jukiu8me 
.aibab,    Faiule    division.    Kalispel,  or    Pend    b'^orielles. 
Kansa,  Karok,  Kaskaskia,  ^Kassova,  'Ygkutz  tribe.  Keresan, 
family.     Kichai,     Kickapoo,   '  Kiowa,  ICiowa     Apache 
Klamath,    Klikitat,    Klinquit,      Konomihu,     Kowasayee, 
Kuitsh,    Kumbatuash,    Kuneste,    group.    Kusan,    family. 
Kutenai,  tamily.  Kwaiailk,   Salisl^  tribe.    Kwehtlmamish, 
SaUgJjtribe.  Laguna,  Lakmuit,  ^a8sik,Xipan,  Apache  tribe, 
CuisenoJT^ummi,  Saliih    tribe.    Maidu,    Nakah,    Mandan, 
Maricopa,    Mariposan,    family.     Mattapony,     Mottole, 
Mdewakanton,  Sioux.  Menominee,  Mescalero,  Apache  tribe, 
Methow,  Salish    tribe.    Miami,    Michahai,    Yfitte^^-  V^ibg. 
Mimbreuos,     Apache     branch  .     Miihlkhwutmetunne , 
Mig»8ouri.*Mitomk^  Pff™"-  Mi  wok,  Modoc,  Mojave,  Yuma 
tribe.  Mohawk,  Moliegan,  Montauk,  Munsee,  Delware  tribe, 
Nabedache,    Caddo    t  r  i  d  c,     Nahaego,     Naltunnetunne  , 
Namasket,  Nansemond,  Nanticoke,  Narragans^t,    Natchez, 
Navajo,    Nawuneua,    Nehalem,    Saiish    tribe.     Nespelim, 
Salish    tribe.     Nez    Perce,    Niantic,    i>li8hinam,  Nisqualli, 
Nogaie,  Nooksak.Nukwatsamish,  salish   tribe.    Nusehtsall, 
Sali&htribe.  Oglala.  Sioux.  Okinat^an,  Salish  tribe.  Omaha, 
OneiJa,   Ohondago,   Opata,    Piman    fafflll'J^.    Usage,    Oto, 
Ottawa,  Pagaits,  Paiuie  tribe,  Pagantso.  Paviotso  division. 
Paguits,     (Paiute    band.)       Paiute,      Paloos,     Pamunkey, 
Panarint,     (Shoshonean    division.)   Papago,     (Pima  tribe, 
Paragun,     (Paiuie    band)      Parumpaiats,     (Paiute    band) 
Parumpats,     (Paiute    band)   Paspikaivats,    (Paiute  band) 
Passamaquoddy,     Paugusset,  Pawnee,  Penobscot,    Peoria, 
Pequof,      Petenegowats,      Petodseka,      (Paviotso      band) 
Piattuiabbe,    (Paviotso    band)     Pij;;;aLn^  PierruiaU,  Pimii, 

Pinalenos,  (Apache)  Piros,*  ^^^feirTjlXjii^^  Mc^^ 
Ponca,  Pooiepatuck,  Potawatonoffr^I^iSDW^ruyBilup, 
(Salish  tribel  Quahatika,  (Pima  tribe)  Quaitso,  (Salish 
[1  vision)  Quapaw,  Quileute,  Quinaielt,  Rumsen, 
Skcheriton,  Saclan,  Sajyenomqas.  (  yokuts  or  .  oquelumnan 
families)  Sahewp.niish,  (balish  division)  Sakumehu, 
(ckii&bL., division)  ^^  Salish  (Flathead)  Salmon  River, 
(Salisbir^vision)  Samamish,  (Salish  division)  Samish, 
Salish  division.  San  Carlos,  Apache.  San  Emidio,  Chumash- 
an  division.  San  Joaquin,  collective  name  for"  Costanoan, 
Moquelumnan,  and  )fokuts.  San  Jaun,  ctdlective  name. 
San  Pa8cual,'Dieguenn  band.  Sanpoil,  ^^ali^^J^^Jiudy.  Santa 
Clara,  collective  nam^j'Slantee,  Sioux.  Santiam,  Kalapooian, 
tribe.  SMt«on  >>filjj^h  tphe.  Sauk,  Sawamish,  Salish  tribe, 
Sawani,«Cholevone    division.    Sekamish,    Salish    division. 


Seminole,  Seneca,  Senijextee,  Serranos,  Shaktabi«li,  Saligh 
tribe.    Shasta,    group.    Shawnee,     Shinnecock,     Shivwitz, 
Paiute    tribe.    Shnalkeya,    Kulanapan    tribe.   Shoraamish. 
Salish  division.  Shoshoni,  Shotlemamish,    Salish    division. 
Sia,  Kere&an  tribe.  Siksika,  or  Blackfeet.  Siletz,    Sinkiuse, 
Salish  division.    Sioux,    family.    Sisseton,    Sioux.    Skagit, 
Salish  division.  Skahakmehu.  Saliah  tribe.    Skaisceiltnish, 
Salish    division.    Skidi,    Skihwamisb,    Salish    division. 
Skitswish,  Salish   division.    Skokomish,    Salish    division. 
Sktahlejum,  Sktehlmish,  Smalihu,  Smukamish,  Snohomish, 
Snoqnalmu,    Sonquamish,     all     Salish    division.     Sokulk, 
Sduaxon,  Salish  group.  Spokan  Salish    group    Suquamish, 
Steilacoomamish,     Salish    band.    Stockbridge,    Stsababsb, 
Salish    band.    Swalash.    Salish    band.    Swinomish,    Skagit 
subdivision.  Tachi,  Yokuts  tribe.  Talinchi,    Yokuts    tribe. 
Taltushtuntude,  Tarahumare,  Pima  triberTswakoii,  Caddo 
tribe.  Tejon,  group.  Tenino,    Teton,    Sioux.    Tewa,  group. 
Tigua,  group.  Tilhini,    Tillamook,    Salish    tribe.    Tolowa, 
Timpatihauwagotsits,  Paiute  tribe.    Tlakluit,    Togwingani. 
Tonkawa,  Tontos,  Topinish,    Towahhah,    Salish    division, 
Tsattine,  Tukuarika,  Tulalip,Talkepaia,Tummeli,  Tunica. 
Tuscarora,     Tututni,     Tuwurints,     Tuziyammos,     Twana, 
Tyigh.  Tzekinne,  Uainuints,   Digger.    Umatilla,    Umpqua, 
Ute,  Uva,  Waco,    Mahpexute,    Sioux.    Wahpeton,    Sioux. 
Waksachi,  Valapai,  Wallawalla,  Walpapi,  Wasco,    Washo, 
^atlafar   Watok,     Wea,     WechikhiL      Wenatchi,     Salish 
division.  •Whilcut,    White     Moiintian    Apache,     Wichita, 
confedei^cyT*''lEJKfihiUjyji,    Willapah,     Wioul^ty,    Yokuts 
tribe.  Winnebago,    Winnemucca's    band,    Paviotso    band. 
Wishosk,  Wyandot,  or  Huron.  Yahuskin,    Yakima,    Yana, 
Yamel,  Yankton,  Sioux.  Yanktonai,    Sioux.   Yatasi,    Yolo, 
Yauelmani,  Yokuts  tribe.  Yavapai,  Yuchi,  Yuma,    Yurok. 
Zuni. 

*     Kitkehahki,  Suquamish   (Salish  division)  omitted 
from  this  list. 


^ndiifltriali  ^^ijjnLJQl 

Th\e  Industrials  have  won  tlie  silver  cup  thr^  years 
in  succession  and  it  is  now  their  properly.  Ijr  was  do- 
nated   bvNA.    N.    Sweet,  a  merchant    of  RiveraJde. 

It  wilrbe  presented  to  Captain  John  lyck  and  he 
will  introduce  the  members  of  the  team  at  ifce  Industrial 
Party,  which  ^11  be  held  on  February  9,  t</ celebrate  the 
victory  After\he  presentation  of  the  o(up  it  will  be 
placed  in  the  cupvcase  and  kept  there  permanenlly. 

The  Industrials  won  the  Shop  A^ecgue  Baseball 
Championship  SalurHgy  afternoon  when  they  defeated 
tlie  Emiineers  5-3.  Tfe^e  Engineers  nyfde  a  strong  bid  for 
first  place  this  year  but\lacked  th/  amount  of  steam 
necessary  to  make  the  ™de.  Caj^lain  Yazza  and  his 
crew  will  have   to   conienlNlhemafelves  with  second   place. 

The  game  was  well  alteiyled  by  spectators  from 
Ramona  Home,  Minnehaha,  a^  the  Tepee.  The  rooters 
were  evenly  divided. 

The  names  of  the  play^s  whp  represented  the  In- 
dustrials during  the  sche< 

John  Nick,  Captain /nd  pitcher.'^ryan  Rock,  catcher. 
George  Taylor,  Willi^ta  Lorentino,  >first  base.  George 
Harris,  short-slop.  Vol'non  Freeland,  second  base.  Samuel 
Sanisya,  third  bas^  George  Blackwatdr,  Max  Hanley, 
right  fielders.  Bix^>y  Lomas,  center  fielderN^ouis  Burbank, 
left  fielder. 

Hah!  Rah!  Rah!  Industrials. 

Our  Ute  battery.  Rock  and  Nick,  put  the  ^kids  under 
the  silver  cup.  These  two  m^n  formed  the  battery  last 
year. 

Watch  and  see  how  many  Industrials  get  on  the  first 
team. 
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List  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  United 
States,  also  remnants  of  tribes 

Indian  Office 
Library 

No  attempt  is  made  to  eiiclude  all  subordinate  tribes, 
pueblos,  or  congregated  settlements  of  different  stocks. 

Ababco,  (possible  devision  of  Choptank)  Abbatotine, 
(Nahane  tribe)  Abillibi,  (Algonkin  confederacy)    Acoma, 
Ahvvaste,  Akawenchaka,    (incorporated    with    Tuscarora) 
Akiyenik,   (tribe  of  the  upper  Kutenai)  Algonkin,    Alsea, 
Alibamu,  AUahraos,  Allinin,  (a  Yokuts  tribe)    Anadarko, 
Analoc,  (possible   Caddoan)    Apache,     (group)     Arapaho, 
Arikara,  Arivaipa,  (Apache)  Assiniboin,  (Sioux)  Assiniboin 
I6i  the  Plains,  Atanumlena,    (Shahapiion    tribe)     Atfalati, 
"AtsugowL  (a  Shastan  tride)  Attacapa,  Awagj,    Division  of 
Mi  wot.  Bannock,    Biloxi,    RoUuilUUttLai  a    Yokuts    tribe 
Brule,  Sioux.     Cahokia.     Cajuenche.     Cariiana.     Casitake, 
Catawba.       Cathlakaheckii;    LiKTnookan    tribe.      Cayuga, 
Ciyuse,     Chaicclesaht,     Nootka    tribe.     Chasta,     Chasta- 
Skoton,   Chaui,   Chelialis,    Chemehuevi,      Chepenata, 
Cherokee,  Chevenne,Chickahominy,Chickasaw,ChilUwak, 

Chilluckittequ'aw,  Chimariko,  Chimnapum,  China  Hat, 
Chinook,  Chippewa,  orojibway.  Chiricahua,  Apache 
Chitimacha,  Chotaw,  Choinimni,  Mariposan  tribe,  Choink, 
same  branch.  ChukaimTna,  CEukchansi,  Chumash,  family. 
Clackama,  Chinookan  tribe,  Clahoos,  Salish  tribe.  Clallam, 
^Salish  tribe.  Clatsop,  Chinookan  tribe.  Clayoquot,  Nootka 
tribe.  Clowwewalla,  Chinookan  tribe.  Colville,8a)ish  tribe. 
Comanche,  Comiakin,  Salish  tribe.  Comox,  Salish  tribe 
Coquitlam,  Salish  tribe.  Cora,  Costanoan,  family.  Cotonam, 
Cowlitz,  Salish  tribe,  Creek,  Crow,  Dakota,  Sioux.  Delware, 
or  Lenap;  or  Leni  Lenape,  of  Loup-*.  Desnedekenade, 
Digger,  or  Nuanuints  Dwamish,  Salish  body.  Flathead, 
properly    Salish.     Fox,  Gosiute,    Gros  Ventre  Havasupai, 

To  be  continued  next  wdek. 
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Last  Thursday,  there  gathered  a^acramnto  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  sUte  and  federal  edu^pitors.  The 
Indian  Service  wa«  represented  b/ its  Chief  "Supervisor, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Peairs,  and  W.  W.  Ccjfn,  Supervi^r  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  District.  ^ 

The  parties  entered  into  a  inference  on  the  varying 
phases  of  problems  in  connecA>n  with  relatio^  of  the 
Indian  child  and  the  public  ^ghool.  It  is  very  gt^ tifying 
to  report  that  this  confereq#fe  will  evidently  go  \ft  long 
way  toward  solving  vexed  (jilestions  in  a  few  localities  of 
the  state.  The  outcome  yks  declared  highly  favoraWe  by 
both  sides.  The  Indian^«ervice  was  fortunate  in  having 
as  its  representatives,  t,lie  Chief  Supervisor  of  Education 

\ 


0  determines  the^ educational  policy  of  \}ie  government 
ind^n  Affairs,  ahd  the  District  Superyrfeor  under  Whose 
isdi<kion  the  w/rk  in  this  state  conies;  State  SuAerin- 
ident^^ood,  anfl  the  County  Supe^'ntendents  rep/esent- 
the  sttole.        /  y  / 

!      \  A  ~         77" .         / 

y     Literary  iSocieties       J 

i  y\    JUNIOR  BOYS  SOCIETY      / 

Th^Juni\rs  rendered  the    following  ^ogram:    Song 

1  yell,  »soci€|y;song,  society;  recitation,  Hrnest  Hantahla; 
ry/Gilbert  Roberts;  recitation,  Wendall  Reed;  chorui, 

Yade  boys;ldialogue,    Charles    McC^abe    and    Homer 
_;  song,  society;  recitation,  EmersoBf  Henry;  recitation, 
n  Nez;  8ong,  Society.  J 

\      / 

Y.IBERTY  SOCIETY 

The  Liberty  Sc^iety  met  in  l^eir  usual  place  and  rend- 

thc  following  program,  Socjjety  song  and  yell.     Song, 

liety.     Magazine  >Reviews    by    Beskey  Begay,    Alvord 

tehe,  Lcandro  Silltos,  and  ^ndreas  White.     They  gave 

5  talks  on  different  apbjectsr  Chalk  talk,  Everett  Eswonia 

i  cleverly  done.  Difiogue^^rs.  Dunnigan,  Eddie  Jones, 

ary  Bunton,  John  '^las,^attie  Miguel,  George  Taylor 

3  bits  of  humor  weJb   well    put    forth,    and    recieved 

nty  of  applause.     OiWon,  Clarence    Olson.      Gazette, 

Ham  Bain.    Song,  Socjfety.    Chorus,  Glee  Club.    Critic's 

t.  Grant  Jenkins.  Ahere  being  no  further  business 

siW^iety  adjourned,  .r    v 

^      ^  /     V  G.  M,  Jaylor, 

I 

INVINCIBli:    SOCIETY 

The  InviWcible^Debating^ociety  held  iti  meeting    in 

Industrial  l3aH  for  the  purpose  of  electing  new  officers. 

isident  Portek(called  the  mating  to  order  and  told  the 

rubers  that  ttf6r  were  there  lor  the  purpose  of  electing 

d  stalwart  ^ficers  for  the  rdtiainderof  the  year.  After 

this  the  follo\v^ng  otticers  were  idected: 

President    ■  /    -       \       "        "    \  "        "    "       ^^?  \^^^y 
Vice-Presideilt        -      V        -        "X     "    "      Derwin  Cook 
Secretary     /-        -        \      -         -\-         -   Jame.  Porter 
Treasurer  /    -         -         -\    -        -    \  -        -      •    Sam  Tex 
YellLead^        -        -        -\     -        -V    -      Clarence- Reyes 

New  dFficers  were  calledNjn  to  giv\the  customary  taluiiS. 
The  ex-^ficers  were  also  \alled  to  to  talk.  Before 
adjournment  the  following  committed  were  appointed: 
Program  Committee,  Jason  Groves,  RoWt  Home,  Joseph 
Scholder  and  Alex.  P.  Palmer.  MembaKhip  Committee, 
Stephen  Yazzie.  Finance  Committee,  ^phn  Nick  and 
Luke/Willis.  > 

the  society  adjourned  fully  satisfied  \^ith  the  new 
officers.  »«^.^  ^ 

\0  \i  t\- 
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MARCH  9,  I9i; 


RTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
INDIANS  DECREASING 


I 


i..»«.»«.»«.»»^«»»«««-»«»»"**«*«*»'«»"»"«***"****-**'****' 


SACRAMENTO,     March     9.--In- 1  He  takes  a  wife  in  'custom  mar 
dians    of    northern    California    are    rms^fi'  without  making  or  extract 


belongs  exclusively  to  the  In* 
dians.  Twice  a  year  the  interest 
is  withdrawn  and  paid  back  to 
the  Indians  aS  they  need  it. 
Quarterly  payments  run  as  high 
as  $20,000,  or  $80,000  per  day. 
This    money    earned    by     Indians 


an    industrious,   peace    loving   peo- 
ple, but  unlike  the  tribal  members 


riage*  without  making  or  extract-    comes  largely  from  manual  labor, 
ing    promises.      When   the    couple.     The    present    tribes    still    prefer 


of    other    sections    of    the    Unitpd  j  rate  and  the  Indian  takes  another 
States,    they   ^re  ^|ot    on    the    in- [wife.      He    never    lives    with    but 


tire  of  living  together,  they  sepa- '  the  "wickup"  or  tent  to  a  house. 

Many    Indians    still    depend    upon 


t 


game  for  food,  although  state  and 

J  one    woman   at    a    time,    is    abso-    federal    game    laws    hold    on    all 

L    A    Dorr-    lately  true  to  het  whi\e  she  is  un-    reservations,  and  are  enforced  by 

•  '     •       '^     Indian  native  police  and  the  res- 

ervation .  superintendents.      Those 


fTease. 

TakA  ■--' 

ington  iff^rNllelt  for  all  ter-  ^^^  ^^i^  roof,  and  taken  ah  in  all, 
litory'  ia/califorVla  north  of  j  Proves  a  pretty  respectable  ^hus- 
the  Teha^api  mountains,  for  t4mt.  |  band.  Both  the  state  and  federal 
Dorrington  has  spent  14  yaers  as  |  governments  recognize  this  cus- 
Indian  agent  ni  the  United  States.  I  tom  marriage.'  • 
He  has  been  in  Sacramento  since    Prohibition  Hurt  Indians 


1923,  and  loves  the  Indian,  not 
for  the  red  man's  romantic  past, 
but  for  thje  Indian  himself.     Dor- 


'•Occasionally      somebody      tells 
them     they     are     mistreated     or 


who  buy  hte  white  man's  food 
prefer  meat  and  potatoes  fo  deli- 
cacies. I 

"Recently  California  district 
forest  service  issued  a  bulletin 
correcting      idle       gossip       which 


rington    asserted    yesterday    in   an  '  brooding   over   their    wrongs— fan- 


downtrodden,     and     they     get     to '  preached    that    it    was    the    usual 


exclusive   interview: 


cied    or    real.      If    they    are    left 


"It   will    be   many,    many   years    alone  they  are  contented.     People 


before   the    California    Indians    die 
out.     We  now  have  herie  4415  full 
blooded    Indians,    not    counting    a 
vast    number    who    are    the    off- 
spring  of  intermarriage. 
pintles  and  Jlennks 
I      "The   principal   tribes   of  north- 
j  ern     California     are      Pivte     and 
i  Newuk.      The    latter    used    to    be 
I  called    "Diggers,'^    but    they    pre- 
j  sented  the  name  when  they  found 
i  out     w^hat     it     meant— that     they 
I  lived     in     the     ground — and     peti- 
i  tioned  congress  to  change  it. 
i      "The  Indian  on  his   own  initia- 
I  tive  does  not  take  to  agriculture, 
i  but     when    U    comes    to    manual 


who  don't  understand  the  Indian 
question  cause  an  enormous 
amount  of  unnecessary  bad  feel- 
ing. And  that  reminds  me  of 
somthing.  Prohibition  has  harmed 
the   Indian    seriously.      He    isn't   a 


custom    of    California    Indians    to 
set  forest  fires. 

"Now    for    the    a  c  tu  a  I    tribes 


which    today    enlist    here    in    ou« 
own  state.   First  comes  the^Newul 


■1 

ic; 


i  labor  he   Is   unsurpassed.     I   don't   Round   valley,   Tule   river   and   all 

Indians     on     the     public     domain 
nortl^  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains. 


{ know    what    California    would    do 
I  without  him. 
Good  War  RecoFd 


,0U  war  Keeora  .     This     iurisdiction     conta^s     two 

%et    him    wotk    at    good,    hard    reservations,      situa  ed      at      Tule 
,  ^  1  T.     4«  I  river  and  Round  valley,  bat  there 

labar-which  he  enjoys-and  he  ^^   l'^^^\V'\^L.^^...  >     .o^.^n.    i« 


'ith  680  members.  Others  are 
.ittle  Lajce,  180;  goncow,  280; 
Fan.  River,    164;    Pitt^Riyer,    338; 

^.>>^    -Washoe,  296;  •JLJkle!  I32.     And   th^ 

bootlegger,  ^but  the  victim  of  boot-I^Qxed"  tribes-tJelon,  •Winton, 
leggers.  Before  the  Volstead  actJ^aroh,  Mono,  Salmon  River,  Red- 
no  saloon  or  liquor  house  woiiJd  ]^qd^#wfla£kle,j^^^ 
risk  losing  its  license  to  sell  In-  pnjte,«Cashia,  Tejon,  Coyote,  Mo- 
dians  "fire  water,"  but  today  a  doc^Nosa,  Yana,  •Tachi,  Klamalli,! 
thousand  bootleggers  arc  after  |»koIus,  •Sunel,  Shasta,  tule  River,  j 
'em.  \  I  Igomellackie.  Yosemlte.     These  "va-j 

Fifty.five  "Rancherlas'^  Irious  tribes  all   live  north  of  the- 

"The     northern     California     In-pehaj^api^^^ 

"    '  '       '        "Congress  appropriates   $12,000,- 

000  annually  to  take  care  of  all 
tliii  Indiauri  in  the  country,  which 
number  in  rough  figures  350,000. 
California  has  about  19,000  In- 
dians, of  which  11,000  are  in  the 
Sacramento  jurisdiction. 
"Fifteen   years    ago   there    were 


dian  agency,  of  which  I  am  head, 
is    a    consolidation    of    Greenville, 


healthy  and  happy.  Give  him  an 
even  break  and  he  makes  an  ex- 
cellent citizen.  Look  at  his  war 
record.  Do  you  know  that  15,000 
Indians  voluntarily  took  part  in 
the  world  war?  Very  few  of  them 
were    draft    men.      Army    records 


are     55     'rancherias,'     ranging    in    approximately*  322,715    Indians    in 

e> or      4.^      OOA      nrif£>a        amoll  .    '  —      . .       ..  f^,      a  _  i-it_  ^  ^... 


size  from  25  to  320  acres,  small 
parts  of  which  are  government 
assigns  10  individual  Indians, 
keeping  the  title,  however.  Thus 
the  Indian  is  land  tax  exempt 
where  he  has  received  fee  patent 


Z;    thai    the;:  w:;;   les'r;;;!;-   to  .„  an.tment.     Of  course  he  IS 


demeanors  accredited  them  than 
any  other  class  of  soldiers.  It  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  they, 
as   a   nation,   fought   willingly   for 


subject  to  personal  taxes. 

Buying  More'  Land 

'^I  am  negotiating  for  more   In- 
dian   land    in    California.  .    I    will 


the  very  flag  which  in -^earlier  his- I  spend  better  than  $10,000  this 
tory  they  had  hated.  Today  the  year  on  land  alone.  As_for^Uie 
Indian   trusts   the   white   man   im-    state,   it  has   set   aside   one   sm 


the  United  States,  while  now 
th^re  are  349,695.  In  the  year 
first  mentioned  179,830  of  these 
were  citizens.  Today  all  are 
citizens,  partly  by  virtue  of  an 
/act  of  congress,  June  2,  1924. 

"There  were  then  63,411  In- 
dian children  eligible  for  school 
attendance,  as  compared  with  77,- 
695  now.  Eleven  thousand  were 
enrolled  in  state  public  schools 
Which  now  have   admitted   34,000." 


plicitly — too  much  so  for  his  own 
good. 

Few  In  Prison 

**We  are  proud  that  so  very  few 
of  the  California  Indians  ever  ga 
to  prison.  None  of  them  that  I 
can  recall  has  been  executed  for 
murder.  They  are  more  law  abid- 
ing  than   their   white  brothers  ^in 


piece  of  property  for  Indian  use, 
but  due  to  its  undesirable  location 
nobody  lives  on  it.  The  counties 
—practically  all  of  them— help 
those  Indians  who  Sir;e  in  need 
just  as  they  help  white  indigents. 
Naturally  Indians  on  government 
lands  look  to  and  receive  federal 
aid. 


spite   of   the' fact  they   obey   laws  j  Indians  Bank  250,000  I 

made  by  another  race.  •   !      *'In  addition  to  supervising  work 

-Sometimes  I  think  the  Indian^s    in    general,    my    department    han- 


code  of  morals  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  white  man's,  when 
I     remember    the    number    of    di- 


dles    as    a    trust    fund    practically 
all    Indian    money    in    this    juris-  f 
diction.      At    present    the    agency 


vorce's  everv  vear.  The  Indian  j  has  on  deposit  in  Sacramento  and 
marriage  ceremony  couldn't  be  *  Redding  banks  about  $250,000 
more  simple;   there  just  isn't  any.  '  drawing   compound   Interest.     This 
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Sherman  Institutef 
Rwerside,  California, 
The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  439  boys  and 
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423  girls— 862. 

The  following  tribes 

Mission 

Navajo 

Mojave 

Pima 

Paiute 

Papago 

Pomo 

Pueblo 

Yuma 

Hopi 

Ute 

Mono 

Digger 

Klamath 

Modoc 

Shoshone 

Concow 

Hoopa 

Apache 

Ukie 

Chuchanci 

Bannock 

Wylackie 

Annual  Report 
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were  represented: 

155  Brought  forwu'd 

58  Walapai 

56  Piegan 

56  Wintoon 

54  Sioux 

49  Tule  River 

49  Kiowa 

47  Ottowa 

46  Assiniboine 

46  Kaw 

35  Karok 

31  Ukiah 

31  Shasta 

26  Zuni 

12  Donakan 

11  Pitt  River 

11  Washoe 

10  Mayoh 

10  Crow 

9  Mydoo 

7  Pt.  Arenas 

6  Mendacino 

5  Nez  Perce 

•  Sherman  Institute 
Riverside,  California 


The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  1030 
Boys,  518;  girls,  512.     The  following  tribes 
were  represented: 

1  Assinaboipe 

2  Bannock 

3  Apache 
"  4  Chemchuevi 

5  Chucancy 

6  Concow 

7  Crow 

8  Digger 

9  Goshute 

10  Hopi 

11  Hoopa 

12  Klamath 

13  IMission 

14  Mojave 

15  Mono 

16  Mydoo 
17 ,  Modoc 


1 

18 

Vavajo 

261 

5 

19 

Nez  Perce 

1 

6 

20 

Osage              , 

5 

9 

21 

Pueblo  . 

20 

3 

22 

Pima 

32 

9 

23 

Pomo  ■^' 

33 

1 

24 

Paiute '  ^■'*       • 

46 

52 

52 

Papago 

55 

1 

26 

Piegan 

2 

96 

27 

Pitt  River - 

5 

10 

28 

Sioux 

5 

35 

29 

Shoshone 

14 

163 

30 

Shasta— 

4 

45 

31 

Ute 

15 

17 

32 

Ukie 

4 

2 

33 

Wylackie 

9 

9 

34 

Walapai 

12 

35 

Yuma 

43 

820 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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EiaHTEEII  CALIFORNIA  TREATIES,  1852  and  1905. 
Treaty  'C\     Cainp  Burton  on  Paint  Creek,  June  3,  1851. (t?^'"* 

'^  Chu-nute 
^  Wo-v/ol 

A  Yo-lum-ne  (written  Ya-lum-ne  on  p  17  &  18) 
^   Co-ye-tie  (written  Ka-ye-te  on  p  18) 


^^::^^M^f^4^,/?3». 


■a!-5"  t> 


cL 


-V. 


<L 


<:ki^-<^y.'^~JLjit^^^-^       |<J>-^^UjxJrv    /^-Wa^/v,    /V<^    J2    f I  /^^l  ftC^^^   CL9---^.CX   ^^^iau^AtM^f< 


JijjUj4v  \cv2_^« 


|<J>^;^;^;0..^^        /LVU:XUrfc 


f  •  it  SiJ' 


T^o^-cAa.  *^M^ji 


Eighteen  California  Treaties,  1852  and  1905.Cf  l5-lO 
Treaty  'B'.  Camp  Keyes  on  Cah-v/ai^River,  May  50,1851. 

Ko''-ya-te      Pal -wisha (written  Pal-v;ish-a  on  p  16)   » 
Wo-la-sik-Wi;)Po-ken-v/elle  (written  Po-kow-welle  on  p  16) 
Ilu-chow-we  ' "  Ya-wil-chine  (written  Ya-wil-chi-no  on  p,  16) 
Vn^ack-sa-che 


T^.i'^n 


^jo^^^JLo 


V 


^^S^CjJU. 


k; 


^SSVLS 


w-AjJLA~oi,AjlK\»-<? 


Pi-r  vO 


U 


4 


LP*<^IP^fV-^ 


^ 


1^ 


\ 


iV 


N 


(4=:Mp&^r 


(O-U^  --      l^jOH 


H 


\ 


C  k »»!<-.  cWw.vi<iti  -^^x, 


»i 


Vj-^-OU-*^^   Jx>jL.jl--o«^.33a,    -O'w  vWv^^-o^  Vja^^Jk^Qs^ '^^j^-^o-^^-^^pJ^^^ 


H^A^^^vV     ^-«^CW)W 


VU^vvo^^i-^J:^  w^"^*wJv  \USiU^ ,  ^  k^-i^ 


«AI.J(X 


1i;.V 


OL^S 


u^ensWs 


/ 
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Extract  from  'The  /merioan  Indian* , 
Ilainea,  16BE^ 

Implements. 


■Mr.  Wyeth  speaking  of  the  Shoahone 
Indian^  say  3  that  the  utensil  a  originally  in 

* 

use  were  sholly  of  atone,  elay,  bone  or  wood 
pote,  bow  and  arrow,  knives,     raining  tools, 
awls,  root-dii^ers,  spears,  nets,  a  kind  of 
boat  or  raft,  the  pipe,  mats  for  ahelter, 
and  implements  to  produce  fire,"    [There 
follow    descriptions  of  most.j  p.  318 


Arms  and  Utonsils  of  the  ahasta  Indians. 


// 


The  bow,  called  How  and 


'fiXttt 


brcvifoll^     Arrows  v;oro  made  of  young 
nhoots  of  i^ervicjf berry,   "bushos  (Amelsn; 


The  blunt  pointed  arrows  were  called  Mah«g^ t^-i- 
S0"gah»3ilc;   the  stone  pointed  arrows  >  rth-ker 
end  J,h-kct.     The  stone  point  itsolf  was 


T  ^ 


called  ilah-kwi."     Tho  fish  spoar  (two  tinod 
and  three  tined),  Ite^sah-hi :   the  sling, 
»^-.n^~hn«Tnitt   the  snare.   Kah»ue>rik;   the 
stone  Vnifft,   nh^lrnhlri;  the  skin  scraper  or 
dressing  knife,  S-dahlchek«ke.   for  which 
deor  riba  were  sometimes  used#     The  fire 
drill  was  made  of  cedar  and  wes  called  by 
the  Yreka  and  Shasta  Valley  Indians,  llciir 
row;  by  the  Upper  Klamath  Uanyo^  Indians, 
i]o~dow~bit:  the  block  under  the  fire  drill 
was  Nah-hoo. 


V 


-2- 


\ 


The  mortar  in  which  the  acorns  were 
pounded  consisted  of  a  milling  basket  called 


v^  V 


too> 


The  stone  pestie  had  two  names,  To-ko  and 
Hfihts^mut-te,  The  small  stone  for  split- 
ting scorns  was  called  by  the  Indians  of 
arias t a  end  Yroka  Valley3,Q^pg"*hah- 


thc  grinding  stone  or  Wetate,  Hi-yu-ho^k; 
the  under-stono  tor  ru  bing  on  tho  «ftt®te^ 
Hi-o-rcok>  These  three  stonos  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Upper  Klamath  Canyon  ahoste 
ere  called,  respectively,  Qok-kik ,  its-ski- 
ah-hook  and  Tta-skah-he-rook. 

The  acorn  leech  was  called  rv/fih- 
po-am-pik:  the  acorn  cacW^lwoven  of  itules 
and  holding  about  4  grain  sacks).  t;ah-pah- 

ri^-pojiigfea 

The  hot  stones  urod  tor  croking  in 

baskets  are  called  by  the  t5hasta  and 
.  Yreka  Valley  Indians.  TOQ-tah^^gah  itch-ah; 
the  stirring  stick,  '\hk-tah-wS-ke.  The 


^•;^ 


o* 


two  sticks  for  taking  the  hot  stones  out  of 
the  fire,  y\h«kwah;  the  digging  stick, 


Kwflhfl*   theohipjing  horn  for  shaping  flints 
and  arrow  points,  Hahlpah>     the  hone  awl 
used  in  making  baskets,  tfife-wah;  the  brusl 
of  8oap-root  fibtr,  ]i§M«  cord  or  rope, 
Po-kwe-rutSt     The  carrying  band  ?/hich 
passes  over  the  forehead  or  front  of  the 
head,  Qo->ter*/  the  fish  net,   Ah-rOffif  fish 
hook,  Hflh-nli-roQk!  dug-out  canoe   (burnt 
out  of  a  fir  log).   Ik^we :  the  paddle,  Jl]}- 
ket.    ^  ^ — -, 


\ 


FnUlID  Un  PII3TS 


spiABs  FOB  cmmm  nsH 


lbs  San  fnuioiseo  feeklj  Balletin,  Murt^  a0»186r, 
itU%  tlw  TixigiiiiA  XBtaxi>riB«.  larch  21*  apealoi 
a  vaeon  load  of  trout  oaqg^  at  Fyraald  Laka  and 


■aya: 

« 

*Tho  fiih  aro  oane^t  hj  tha  InHam  IlHns  Aboi^ 
tlia  laka.    Tbej  oso  spaan  of  thair  wm  ■amftiotttl* 
in  takii^  tbMi*    fhaaa  apaan  ara  anwd  wi%b,  poiato 
of  sooa  hard  kind  of  «ood»  aai  iAm&  a  trout  haa  boos 
atrook  tha  point  laa? aa  the  handla  and  rewmini 
fisad  in  tho  fiih.  but  ia  atill  hold  by  a  oord  tiad 
about  it  and  faatanod  to  tba  handla*    fhaaa  apaafa 
i^paar  to  hold  aa  wall  aa  tha  baxbad  staal  onas 
uaad  bj  tha  liiita  f i^tamaiu  *-^8an  Fnmeiaea  foakly 
Bulletin  (froa  Tixginia  Entazpriaa,  March  21,  1867) » 
Varoh  30,  1867* 


^-«^^>|-^^^^^^^^~--^  (^j^Sidsjc;)  c^-^^jv^v-:u=.  ^  '^Usi^.^^J..^  ^ 


U^jcc^ 


f^'^"%,A'*  "Si  ^ 


p^^d 


h 


^ 


V 


Ik?. 


•    • 


INDIAN   BONE   COMBS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Science:  Some  of  your 
readers  may  receive  the  valuable  archeologieal 
reports  of  David  Boyle,  of  Toronto,  annually 
made  to  the  minister  of  education,  Ontario. 
Mr.  Boyle  fully  believes  that  the  bone  combs 
found  on  Indian  sites  in  Canada  and  New 
York  are  a  purely  aboriginal  idea,  while  I  as 
firmly  hold  that  this  idea  came  from  Euro- 
peans. Such  differences  are  common  and  nat- 
ural, but  the  report  for  1904  mistakes  my 
position  saying:  I 

The  contention  of  Dr.  Beauehamp  is  simply  this, 

that  without  metallic  tools  it  was  impossible  to 

make  a  comb,  and  the  inference  is  that  before  the 

appearance  of  Europeans,  the  Indians  had  no  use 

for  any  article  of  this  kind. 

( 
The  latter  statement  is  correct,  the  former 

an  error  of  my  valued  friend.  If  I  have  made 
such  a  statement  I  gladly  re;ract  it.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  this  imrtssible  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  but  metallic  tools  wpre  used  in  most 
cases. 

I  have  figures  of  forty-fivi  of  these  combs 
from  Iroquois  sites  in  New  Tfoik  and  they  are 
found  there  on  no  others  as  yet.  Ten  of  these 
are  from  Mohawk  sites,  found  with  glass  and 


'^CE.  [N.  S.  Vol.  XXII.  No.  561. 

brass  ornaments,  and  there  are  others  there. 
Eour  are  from  Cayuga  sites  of  similar  char- 
acter.     Onondaga  sites  have  furnished  seven, 
of  which  two  are  as  early  as  1600.      Seneca 
sites    have    furnished    twenty,    mostly    made 
about   1687,   with   two  more   which   are   in   a 
sense  prehistoric.      Some  recent  ones  have  not 
been  figured.     From  Oneida  sites  I  remember 
none,  though  they  should  occur  there.      Two 
others    were    from    Jefferson    County,    where 
they  are  certainly  rare.     One  of  these  may  be 
classed  as  early  and  the  other  recent.      Some 
brass  beads  found  on  sites   there  now  place 
these  in  the  sixteenth  century,   as  had  been 
surmised.      Of  those  enumerated  forty  were 
found  with  European  articles,  and  five  may  be 
dated    anywhere    from    1550    to    1600.       The 
earlier  and  ruder  ones  were  made  with  stone 
tools;   the  more   elaborate  with   metallic   im- 
plements.    The  soundness  of  my  position  will 
thus  be  seen.     All  known  New  York  combs  of 
this  character  seem   to   have  been  made  be- 
tween 1550  and  1700,  and  may  be  ascribed  to 
European   contact.      A  few  were  made  with 
stone  tools,  soon  replaced  with  those  of  metal, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  was  impossible 
to  have  made   the  ruder   forms   without   the 
later  tools.      Why  the  Indians  did  not  think 
of  these  combs  before  we  can  not  tell.     It  is 
evident  they  did  not  till  after  European  con- 
tact. 

Some  of  the  later  combs  are  fine  in  design, 
and  Mr.  Boyle  has  given  some  figures  of 
Egyptian  bone  combs,  furnished  by  Wm. 
Flinders  Petrie,  and  there  are  curious  resem- 
blances to  those  found  in  New  York  and 
Canada,  so  many  centuries  later.  One  great 
value  of  Mr.  Boyle's  reports  to  those  laboring 
in  New  York  is  in  the  close  relations  of  the 
fields,  so  well  shown  in  his  long  and  accurate 
work. 

W.  M.  Beauchamp. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

August  11,  1905. 


Stone-working  at  Tewa.'  — The  village  of  Hano  or  Tewa  is 
situated  on  the  Walpi  mesa  in  Tusayan,  Arizona.     In  the  sum- 
mer of  189G  the  writer  quite  unexpectedly  observed  the  process 
of  dressing  down  one  of  the  oblong 
liand-stones  used  by  the  Hopi  women 
in  grinding  corn.     While  sitting  in 
tlie  house  of  Kutchvei,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Nampeo  the  potter,  an  old 
woman  was  seen  to  draw  from  be- 
neath her  rug  an  uniinished  meal- 
ing stone.     This  she  laid  across  her 
knees   and,   producing  a  hammer- 
stone,  began  to  peck  the  corn-grinder 
into  shape  by  rapid  and  continuous 
blows,  raising  an  ear-torturing  noise. 
The  grinder  had   previously   been 
sul)ject  to  much  work  during  the  old 
woman's  leisure  moments.     The  ob- 
servation is  a  most  interesting  one,  throwing  light  on  an  ancient 
process,  and  giving  meaning  to  the  hammerstones  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  grinders,  metates,  and  other  utensils  made  of  granular 
materials  found  in  the  prehistoric  pueblos.     On  the  ^SStone 
Hammer  and  its  Various  Uses,"  see  J.  D.  McGuire,  American 
Anthropologist,  1891,  p.  301.  Walter  Hough 


A  Tewa  stone-worker 


H\ 
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VOCABULARIES 


ESKIMOS ♦     Of  Cumbarlaiid  Somid    &  Davis  Strait: 


,,^   .:.i-.% 


.:. .^  i. 


' » 


r  .'■«    f'\ 


•;:.    .   A, 


*     1 


*^- 
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VOCABULAHISS  OF  CANADIAN  TRIBES  (with  numerals) 


Richardson  gives  vocabularies  of 
^  Bering  Sea  and  Labrador  Eskimo 
-*  Kutchin  (Yiikon) 
-1  Chepowyan  (several  dialects) 
^  Cree 
Dog  Rill  (several  dialects) 


Mauvais  Monde 


Richardson,  Arctic  Searching  Bxpd.  Appendix,  1852. 


^ 


/ 


Alexander  Iilackenzie  in  his  Voyages  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific 
Oceans  gives  vocabularies  of  the  following  Indian  Tribes: 


KniiBtenoaux cvii-cxvi 


Algonquin 
Chepevi/j'-an 


cvii-cxvi 


»  •  • 


CXXlX-CXXXll 


llie  Nagailor  or  Chin- Ind. -257-258  Qtk cl^ o.  AcalvT^ 

»  •  ■      . 

The  AtnaJi  or  Carrier -Ind. -258-258 
(Yoyai?es  to  the  Frozen  aiid  Pacifi 


fie  Oceans, 1801). 


.•. 


Edward  Umfreville  in  his  book  entitled    The  Present  State  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  published  in  1^90,  gives  brief  vocabularies  of  5 
tribes  of  Indians  then  inhabiting  .the  Saskatchewan.       Tliese  tribes 


are:Ne-heth-a-wa     or  Ka-lis-te-no;     As-sin-e-po-e-tuc     or  Stone 


Ind 


.  •        •  • 

ians;'  Fall  Indians;  Black  Foot  Indians;  o^^  Sua  see  Indians. p. 202 


He  gives  also  the  names  of  moons  and  seasons  in  the  language 
of  the  llehethav/a  or  Cree  .  j-^pp .  191-192) 


Alexander  Ivlackenzie  in  his  Voyages  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific 
Oceans  gives ^-^yy^ Indian  names  descriptive  of  the  seasons,  (p. cv-cvi, 

•  » 

18ol). 
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LINGUISTICS 


CALIFORNIA 


In  John  Soouler*«  paper  on'ObeervationB  on  the  Indigenoue 
Trilaos  of  the  NW  Coast  of  .America/  in  London  Gaog.Soc.'a 


Journal 


Barbara 


y 


that 


fumiahed  by  Coulter.       A  note  sayi 

kh,  and  Bpoaka  of  Coulter*  0  Tooabalariei  being  written  under 

•an  uneacplained  eyetem  of  his  own.* 

—Observations  of  the  Indigenous  Tribes  of  the  NW  Coast 

of  America,  by  John  Scouler,  in  Jour.Royal  Geog.Soo.of 

London,  XI,  250,  1841. 


/ 


%♦• 


y 

^ 


*  VOCABUIARIRS  OP  IHDIM  TRIBES 


\^ 


II 


\ 


(Whipple,  Ewbank,  and  Turner,  Pacific  R.  R.  Repts.,  Vol.  Ill, 
pt.  5,  1856)» 


Acoraa 

Algonkin 

Apache 

y 

Caddo 
•*Cahuillo 

*Ghemehuevi 

Chispewyan 

Choctaw 

Cochitemi 
**'  C  oc  0  -Mar  i  c  opa 
■*  ComaJiche 
•*•  Cuchan 

Delaware 
^  Diegeno 

Dog-Rib 
'*'  Hoopali 

Hud sons  Bay 

Hueco 


Pages 
86-90 

54-61 

81-85 

70 

71-77 

71-76 

84 

62-64 

86-90 

95-103 

71-77 

95-103 

54-61 

95-103 

84 

85 
84 

65-69' 


*  Kechi   (San  Luis  Rey)   77 


Keres 
Kichai 


86-90 
65-69 


Ki  oway 
Kiwomi 


Pages 
78-80 
86-90 


'"'Kizh  (San  Gabriel)    77 


m 


Mojave 


95-103 
81-83 


"*  Navajo 

*Netela  ( San  Juan  Capestrano)  77 


Pawnee 
*  Pima 
Pinal  Leno 
Ric Carre e 


65-69 
94 

81-83 
68-69 


*  San  Gabriel  (Kizh)    77 

*  San  Juan  Capestrano  (Netela)  77 
*San  Luis  Rey  (Kechi)  77 


Shawnee 

*  Shoshonee 
.Tacu'lly 

Umkwa 

Witchita 

*  Yuma 
Zuni 


54-61 
71-77 
84 

85 

95-103 
91-93 


^)yJiUj^    i:kJr  >tK^    i^  4^Ji^  6vuLJ.' 


/ 


^VOCABULARIES  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES 


(Wliipple,  Sv/bank,  ajnd  Turner,  Pacific  R.  R.  Ropts.,  Vol.  Ill, 
pt.  ?>,   1855) 


Acoma 
Algonkin 
Apache 
Caddo 

*  Cahuillo 

*  Chemehuevi 
Chepewyan 
Choctaw 
Cochitemi 

^  Coco-Maricopa 

*  Comanohe 
^Cuchan 

Delaware 

*  DiegoTio 
Dog-Rib 

*Hoopah 
Hud sons  Bay 
Hueco 


Pages 

86-90 

54-61 

81-85 

70 

71-77 

71-76 
84 

62-64 

86-90 

95-103 

71-77 

95-103 

54-61 

95-103 

84 

85 
84 
65-69 


*  Kachi  (San  Luis  Rey)  77 


Keres 
Kichai 


86-90 
65-69 


Kioway 
Kiw(»Ri 


Pages 
78-80 
86-90 


i*-Ki8h  (San  Gabriel)    77 


^Mojave 


96-103 

81-83 


<i^  Navajo 

^Netela  (San  Juan  Capestrano)  77 


Pawnee 

*Pima 
Pinal  Leno 
Riccarree 


65-69 
94 

81-83 
68-69 


*San  Gabriel  (Kizh)    77 

♦San  Juan  Capestrano  (Netela)  77 

%^an  Luis  Rey  (Kechi)  77 


Shawnee 
*  Shoshonee 

Taculll^ 

Umkwa 

Witchita 
%  Yuma 

Zuni 


54-61 
71-77 
84 


95-103 

91-93 


^XuiJ^  ^  ^'^^'  ^  ^^  ''"^' 


^YOCABULARIES  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES 


(Domenecli,  Seven  Years'  Residence  in  Gt..  Deserts  of  North 


America,  Vol.  II,  I860.) 


Arapahoe s, 

Blackfeet, 
*Cabuilo, 

Cayuga, 

Chactas , 
'»*^GIfa6mehuevi, 

CJherokee, 

Chinook, 
^Comanche , 

Dacota, 

Delaware, 

Hueco , 

Ki  chai , 

Kioway, 
^La  Soledad, 

Mandan, 

Menomonee, 

Miami, 
^Mojave, 
Mohawk , 


pp.  186-188 
:."  164-189 


164-169 
164-184 

164-189 

186-188 

164-189 

164-189 

164-189 

164-189 

164-189 

164-189 

186-188 

164-189 


186-188 
164-189 
164-18S 
164-185 
164-189 
164-185 


^ Nava j  0 , 


pp.  164-189 


^ITez-Perces,    "  164-185 


Ojibbeway, 
One  Ida, 
Onondaga, 
Osage, 
''*Pima, 
^Pu juni , 
Queres, 
Riccaree, 
*San  Miguel, 
Shawnee, 
Sheyenne, 
yfcSikuBine, 
*  Talatui , 
Tuscarora, 


"  164-189 
•  164-185 


"  16%-/^^ 


"  164-185 

•  164-ia9 

•  186-188 

•  164-189 

•  164-189 
"  186-188 

•  164-189 
"  164-189 
■  186-188 

•  186-188 


"  164-185 


Wahlahwahlah,  "  186-188 


Winnebago , 
"^Yuma,  (GxcJvflAvi) 

Zuni, 


"  186-188 
"  164-189 
"     164-189 


^  J-nctoipi^    'CfcX'  vthCA^.  M   (^^aA^- 


'^VOCABULARIBS  OP  INDIAN  TRIBES 


(Dooaonech, 


in  GU  Deserts  of  North 


America,  Vol,  II,  1860.) 


ArapahoeSy 

Blaekfeet, 
v>  Cainilo, 

Oayviga, 
Chaotat, 

Charokee, 
OxiBook, 


-^Comanche 
Dacota, 
Delaware, 


Hueoo, 
Kiobai, 

KiowajFi 
}^La  Soledad, 

Uandan, 

Uenomonee, 

Miami, 
^Ifojave, 

Uohawk, 


pp.  186-180; 

2«    164-189; 

•    I64kl89; 

•    164-184; 

•    164-189; 

•    186-188; 

•    164-189; 

•    164-189; 

•    164-189; 

•    164-189; 

•     164-189; 

•    164-189; 

•     186-188; 

•    164-189 ; 

•    186-188; 

•     164-189; 

•     164-186; 

•     164-185; 

•    164-189; 

•    164-185; 

^  Navajo, 

Ojiblsevai'^ 

Onaida, 

Oniuadaga, 

Osage, 
^•^Pima, 
'*^Pujuni, 

Qaorea, 

Hiccaree, 

^San  Miguel, 
Shavnee, 
Shejenne, 

ftSikumna, 

*  Talatui , 
Tuscarora, 
Wahlahvahlah, 
Viimebago, 

2uni,  , 
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VOCABULARIES  OP  CALIFORNIA. INDIANS 
Collected  by  Jeremiah  Curtin  in  1885-1886 

WORK    OF    MR.    JEREMIAH    CURTIN. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin  continued  to  collect  vocabularies  and 
myths  in  California.  The  whole  number  of  myths  obtained  in 
California  and  Oregon  was  over  three  hundred.  The  number 
of  vocabularies  was  eight,  being  the  Yana,  Atsugei  (Hat 
Creek),  Wasco,  Mildblama  (Warm  Springs),  Pai  Ute,  Shasta, 
Maidu,  and'Wintu.  Texts  were  also  obtained  in  Yana,  Wasco, 
Warm  Spring,  and  Shasta. 

7th  Ann.  Kept.  Bureau  Eth.  (for  1885-1886). 
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wit^  the  Smithsonian"  is  now  in  presfe,  as  well  as  a  siililiur  liyL,  em- 
brachig  all  the  scientific,  educational,  and  literary  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  prepared  by  Mr.  Ehees,  chief  clerk  of  this  Institution. 

New  editions  of  the  following  works  were  printed  during  the  year: 
Physical  and  meteorological  tables.  Catalogue  of  Smithsonian  publica- 
tions, Keview  of  ^^LiQ^erican  Birds,  Classifloafion  of  coleoptera,  Bibliog- 
raphy of  North  Am^can  concholo^,  Eesearches  on  Hydrobiinae, 
Check  lists  of  fossils,  Inst^*uQti9M^  relative  to  shells,  insects,  tornadoes. 
Museum  miscellanea,  Catalo^if^sQf  birds,  &c.  • 

In  addition  to  the  abpVe,  the  fotlo^ng  new  circulars  of  instructions 
have  been  preparejHmd  distributed : 

Circular  rel^fve  to  observations  on  thund^^torms. 
CirculaJ^^lative  to  the  construction  of  lightni^gq;ujds. 
Circular  relative  to  collection  of  altitudes  J^^ojairajlway^^ 

v-exploratiener 

The  Institution  many  years  ago  prepared  and  published  lists  of 
words  and  phrases  for  collecting  vocabularies  of  the  several  Indian  lan- 
guages of  North  America,  which  were  distributed  to  officers  of  the  Army, 
missionaries,  Government  exploring  parties,  and  private  individuals, 
and  from  these  have  been  received  over  two  hundred  separate  vocabu- 
laries. These  include  the  tribes  of  Oregon,  Washington,  California, 
northwest  coa^t.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the  prairies.  They  have  all 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  George  Gibbs,  esq.,  for  critical  study  and 
revision,  and  after  consultation  with  some  of  the  principal  philologists 
.  of  the  cbuntry,  it  has  been  concluded  to  publish  them,  as  it  were  provis- 
I  ionally,  for  distribution,  as  materials  for  ethnological  and  linguistic  in- 
!  vestigations.  Mr.  Gibbs  has  kindly  undertaken  to  superintend  the 
printing,  and  it  is  proposed  to  put  them  to  press  immediately.  They 
will  not  only  be  of  great  use  to  the  student  of  ethnology,  but  also  be 
of  practical  value  to  missionaries,  teachers,  and  all  who  are  brought 
into  intercourse  with  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  No  publication  of 
the  Institution  has  been  called  for  more  frequently  than  that  of  the 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Dakota  language.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  published  at  an  early  period  of  the  Institution,  and  was  not  stereo- 
typed ;  otherwise  we  would  long  since  have  struck  off  a  new  edition. 
,  The  J^(?ff(^^4^  the  iBJStitution  for  the  year  1^  was  printed,  as^ here- 
tofore, at  the  Government  expense,  and  we  are  gratijiedto  state 
that  a  larger  number  of  extra  copies  was  ordered-than  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  demand^or  these  reports  is,  however,  constantly 
increasing;  and  we  would  ren&Wvjbhe  r^icommendation  made  before,  that 
Congress  not  only  order  a  larger  etfition  of  the  report  for  the  coming 
year,  but  that  a  new  edition  be  printed  fcom  the  stereotype  plates  of 
previous  volumes.  In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  giving 
an  account  o^  the  operations,  expenditures,  &c.,  of  the  Institution,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Eegents,  the  report  for  1870  contains 
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INDIAIJ  PROCESS   OP  LIAKING   BEADS 


Lewis  &   Clark  E3q)edition 


/ 


March  16,  1805. -With  the  Ricaras  &  Mandans,  North  Dakota. 
cU^^Lewis  says:   ^MT  Gafrow  a  Prenchnian  who  has  lived  many  years 
with  the  Ricartfs  &  Mandans  shewed  us  the  process  used  by   those  Indians 
to  make  beads,   the  discovery  of  this  art  these  nations  are  said  to 
have  derived  from  the  Snake  Indians  who  have  been  taken  prisoners  by  ^y 
the  Ricaras.   the  art  is  kept  a  secret  by  the  Indians  among  themselves 
and  is  yet  known  to  but  few  of  them,   the  Prosess  is  as  follows. — - 
Take  glass  of  as  many  different  colours  as  you  think  proper,  then 
pound  it  as  fine  as  possible,  puting  each  colour  in  a  seperate  vessel. 
wash  the  pounded  Glass  in  severtal  waters  throwing  off  the  water  at/ 
each  washing,   continue  this  opperation  as  long  as  the  pounded  glass  ^ /  "^ 
stains  or  colours  the  water  which  is  poured  off  and  the  residuum  is 
then  prepared  for  uce.  you  then  provide  an  earthen  pot  of  convenient 
size  say  of  three  gallons  which  will  stand  the  fire;  a  platter  also 
of  the  saine   material  sufficiently  sniall  to  be  admitted  in  the  mouth 
of  the  pot  or  jar.   the  pot  has  a  nitch  in  it's  edge  through  which  to 
watch  the  beads  when  in  blast.  You  then  provide  some  well  seasoned 


clay  with  a  proportion  of  sand  sufficient  to  prevent  it's  becomi 


ng 


very  hard  when  exposed  to  the  heat,   this  clay  must  be  tempered  with 
water  untill  it  is  about  the  consistency  of  conurnon  doe.   of  this  clay 
you  then  prepare,  a  sufficient  number  of  little  sticks  of  the  size 
you  wish  the  hole  through  the  bead,  which  you  do  by  roling  the  clay  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand  with  your  finger,   this  done  put  thoae  sticks 
of  clay  on  the  platter  and  expose  them  to  a  red  heat  for  a  few  minutes 


,i; 


INDIAN  PROCESS  OP  MAKING  BEADS 


(2) 


when  you  take  them  off  and  suffer  them  to  cool,   the  pot  is  also 
heated  to  cles  [[cleansej  it  perfectly  of  any  filth  it  may  contain, 
small  balls  of  clay  are  alsa  mad\e\  of  about  an  ounce  weight  which 
serve  each  as  a  pedestal  for  a  bead,   these  while  soft  ar  destributed 
over  the  face  of  the  platter  at  su  [c)  h   distance  from  each  other  as  to 
prevent  the  beads  from  touching,   some  little  wooden  paddles  are  now 
provided  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length  sharpened  or  brought  to  a 
point  at  the  extremity  of  the  handle,   with  this  paddle  you  place  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  as  much  of  the  wet  pounded  glass  as  is  necessary 
to  make  the  bead  of  the  size  you  wish  it.   it  is  then  arranged  with 
the  paddle  in  an  oblong  from  ^formJt  laying  one  of  those  little  stick 
of  clay  crosswise  over  it;  the  pounded  glass  by  means  of  the  paddle 
is  then  roped  in  cilindrical  form  arround  the  stick  of  clay  and  gently 
roled  by  motion  of  the  hand  backwards  an  forwards  untill  you  get  it  as 
regular  and  smooth  as  you  conveniently  can.   if  you  wish  to  introduce 
any  other  colour  you  now  purf orate  the  surface  of  the  bead  with  the 
pointed  end  of  your  little  paddle  and  fill  up  the  cavity  with  other 
pounded  glass  of  the  colour  you  wish  forming  the  whole  as  regular  as 
you  can.   a  hole  is  now  made  in  the  center  of  the  little  pedestals  of 
clay  with  the  handle  of  your  shovel  sufficiently  large/ to  .  admit  the  ^^^ 


i 


I 


end  of  the  stick  of  clay  arround  which  the  bead  is  formed,   the  beads 
are  then  arranged  perpendicularly  on  their  pedestals  and  little  dis- 
tance above  them  supported  by  the  little  sticks  of  clay  to  which  they 
are  attatched  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,   thus  arranged  the  platter 
is  deposited  on  burning  coals  or  hot  embers  and  the  pot  reversed  with 
the  apparture  in  its  edge  turned  towards  covers  the  whole,   dry  wood 
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pretty  much  doated  (doughted)  is  then  plased  arron  \aroundji  the  pot 
in  sush  manner  as  compleatly  to  cover  it   [ItJ  is  then  set  on  fire  and 

\rv\t> 

the  opperator  must  shortly  after  begin  to  watch  thooo  beads  through 
the  apparture  of  the  pot  le^sl  t  they  should  be  distroyed  by  being 
over  heated,  he  suffers  the  beads  to  acquire  a  deepred  heat  from  which 
when  it  passes  in  a  small  degree  to  a  pailer  or  whitish  red,  or  he 
discovers  that  the  beads  begin  to  become  pointed  at  their  upper  ex- 
tremities he  removes  the  fire  from  about  the  pot  and  suffers  the  whole 
to  cool  gradually,   the  pot  is  then  removed  and. the  beads  taken  out. 
the  clay  which  fills  the  hollow  of  the  beads  is  picked  out  with  an  awl 
or  nedle.   the  bead  is  then  fit  for  uce.   The  Indians  are  extrecmly 
fond  of  the  large  beads  formed  by  this  process,   they  use  them  as 
pendanps  to  their  years,  or  hair  and  sometimes  wear  them  about  their 

t 

necks." 


Original   Journals  of  Lewis  &   Clark,    Thwaites  Ed.,    I.  274.-274,    1904. 
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r  December, 


Association  Notes. — The  meetings  of  the  British  and  the 
American  Association  in  cooperation  brought  together  many  an- 
thropologists of  distinction,  and  the  papers  read  were  of  uncom- 
mon interest. 

At  the  British  Association  the  important  feature  was  the  ad- 
dress of  vice-president  Tylor  on  some  American  aspects  of 
anthropology.     A  few  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  paper  were : 

The  effect  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  research  the  giving  to 
Quaternary  man  a  more  and  more  real  position. 

Did  man  likewise  inhabit  America  at  the  same  period  ? 

Are  the  present  Eskimo  the  remnant  of  such  an  early  race  ? 

(Upon  this  last  point  Mr.  Tylor  suggested  a  yachting  cruise 
down  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  fix  the  locality  of  Vine-land.) 

The  recent  advances  of  zoology  and  geology  have  given  new 
breadth  and  facility  to  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  North 
American  aborigines  to  Asiatic  peoples. 

The  only  safe  method  of  philologic  research  is  the  combina- 
tion of  dictionary  and  grammar.  Attempts  to  trace  analogies  of 
words  in  Asiatic  and  American  languages  have  proved  no  corre- 
spondence beyond  what  chance  coincidence  would  produce. 

The  comparison  of  peoples  according  to  their  social  framework 
has  not  assumed  a  great  importance. 

The  tendency  to  treat  everything  prehistoric  as  necessarily  o 
great  antiquity  is  growing  weaker. 

The  northward  drift  of  ancient  American  civilization  is  evi- 
denced by  the  distribution  of  maize,  tobacco  and  cocoa,  and  the 
spread  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Horatio  Hale  read  a  treatise  on  "The  origin  and  nature  of 
wampum."  It  was  a  notable  fact,  he  said,  that  while  the  partly 
^vilized  Indians  of  Central  and  South  America  carried  on  com- 
merce without  money,  among  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  a  monetary  currency  was  in  common  use.  Their  wam- 
,pum  was  formed  in  the  shape  of  small  disks  or  cylinders,  of 
shells  perforated  through  the  center  and  strung  together  on 
strings  of  deer's  sinew.  The  system  had  been  found  so  conveni- 
ent for  purposes  of  exchange  that  it  had  even  been  adopted  by 
some  of  the  early  colonists.  In  most  cases  the  material  was 
the  conch  periwinkle  and  Venus  mercenaria.  The  colors  were 
white  and  purple,  or  black — which  was  twice  as  valuable  as  the 
white,  on  account  of  its  rarity.  These  shell  arrangements  dif- 
fered from  the  cowries  of  the  East  Indies.  In  course  of  time 
they  came  to  have  a  social  and  political  significance.  Important 
acts  of  state  policy  were  confirmed  by  the  gift  or  exchange  of 
them.  On  the  occasion  of  treaties  belts  of  wampum  were  pre- 
sented.    Each  belt  had  its  own  device  woven  in  white  on  a  dark 

^  Edited  by  Professor  «Otis  T.  Mason,  National  Museum,  V/ashington,  D.  C. 
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the  oetter  eats  or  at  least  try  to  do  so.  I  have  seen  them  eat 
candv  dates  a^d  figs.  One,  only  a  semi-pet,  who  usua^y  rejected 
sweets,  was  fourtd  one  day  picking  out  and  eating  the^a.s.ns  from 

'  tome1atstilCit"vely  eat  nothing  but  meat./had  one  such. 
Hew^s  a%T3and  black  brindle,  and  I  understood  that  th.s 

wrsTLreJuUV*-  ^"* ^^ r^ ":f'd%ris:n Ssii? 

some  cream-cakes\and  once  condescended  to/at  Bnghton  b^scu 
My  present  cat,  "  iVig,"  has  much  of  t^^sa^e  tastes^  He  wm 
now  and  then  out  Af  politeness,  take  a  bit/6f  somethmg  else,  out 
win  n^t'reaUy  eat  aUhing  but  meat.  £^^  ^'^^:^^^' ^^^:, 
it  raw,  except  when\very  hungry  a  fe^  bits  ""^ 'f'J^^^'r-^' 
meats  not  at  all.     I  W  known  of  cat^  who  would  eat  only  raw 

'"iL'oraluItrw'ilte  or  raw^  Jug^^would 

twlreak'ne  the  shells  Would  /ring  her  rushing  mto  the  house 
'even  from  su^ch  a  Lanc^  tha/Sne  ^ould  have  thought  she  could 

"'Thr/ar"  Tthtk,  to  aUt.  fond  of  fish-many  extravagantly 
so  Oysters  aJe  in 'the  Xe  standing  as  cheese  among  thenu 
Some  will  cry  bitterly  fo/tli^m  as  soon  as  they  perce.ve  they  are 
on  hand  ;  others  reject  Aem\positively.  establish- 

"  Rlanche  "  one  of  tl^e  twoxcats  now  attached  to  the  estaousn 
men^  wi  1     beheve,  f  every)hiug  except  fruit  and  salt  pork     She 
was  born  omnivoroX  not  ha>^(ng  been  especially  petted  in  her 
L.ff^nhnoH   nor  br/ueht  up  on  fe  miscellaneous  diet. 
"'o^tZ'ucs^^ZJtractLplab^ 

not  only  drink  tWe  water  in  which  India  ink  1^^^  been  m  xed  by 
washing  the  bri^hes,  but  lick  th\saucer  on  which  the  ink  had 
been  rubbed    /They  are  partial  to  perfumes. 

A  great  irnny  of  them,  as  Dr.  fi^immock  observes,  will  catch 
and^eat  in  e?b  '•  Blanche  "  has  a  great  liking  for  dor-bugs.  Moths- 
a?e  frvor"tes  too.  '•  Squash-bugs,"  iVdge.  are  not.  remembering 
he  Sly  disgusted  expression  and  Ittitude  one  assumed  after  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  one  of  those  higWy;^flavored  creatures  D^^^^^^^^^^ 
darnin'g  needles  I  have  -n  caught  and  devoured.    G^^^^^^^^^ 

L'd^^b^i'ng^:i::mtrent^^^^^^ 

fa:^£-'Th1;;  iTktrsnaS?!^^^^^^^^^^^  - 

^"'.ch  that  is  interesting  can  be  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

:ttls%s  rob^v^^^^^^ 

themseTves.-./ra«m  M.  Slack,  Librarian  Mus.  Comp.  Zoology. 


ground,  or  vice  versa.    The  rude  pictorial  emblems  eenerallv  em 
ployed  resembled  the  early  Chinese  char;,rf<.rc     Axr  ^ 

aUn  Hpi/rtf^^  f^  o-.-.  -e.  •  ^  ^"'nese  cnaracters.  Wampum  was 
also  devoted  to  sacrificial  and  funeral  ceremonies  It  has  he^-n 
found  in  abundance  in  the  mounds  of  the  Mississinni  vallev- .nH 

InZirJ'^'^r^'  '"  ^°^-  westof  the  ffi/m'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
In  traffic,  the  value  was  rated  sometimes  by  the  length  of  the 
strings  sometimes  by  the  number  of  beads  tE  wa.  a 
larger  kind,  consisting  of  oblong  strips,  with  holes  for  sTriSg 
Going  far  to  the  westward  there  was  found  among  the  M  cronf ' 
sian  is  anders  an  almost  similar  usage.  They  mfde  their  w?m' 
pum  of  the  disks  of  shells,  of  cocoa-nuts  or  of  Te  tortoi selheTr 
"ca,h '^°°'?°°  't"^'  '^^  inhabitants  had  what  JL  kn^wS Is 

cientW  ^}  Tf"  ' W  *=r^-  "^h^  <^hinese  themselves  an- 
aently  used  tortoise-shells.  Of  the  earliest  Chinese  coooer 
money,  some  pieces  were  round,  others  oblong.  The  CeSfals 
had  also  mock-money,  made  of  tin  foil  and.  pLr  for  sacrS 
uses,  which  might  be  taken  as  evidence  that  their  money  a  fi^s 
consisted  of  combustible  material.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  existence  of  such  media  of  commercial  exchange  ZoZ 
those  oriental  peoples  was,  that  at  some  period  the  idef  of  sheU 

shoref  or'^A''''"  '^"'^^  '?""  ^'^''  ^^'^  ^  Microies  a    o  th" 
shores  of  America.     The  fact  that  Japanese   junks   had   been 

areumeS  'VTe^M  '  '"  *'^  ^^^''^  ^^^'^  "^«  '^  the^infin'S 
mfke  Dro;r.rT.H  ^'^'■o"^^'^"^.  moreover,  were  accustomed  to 
make  protracted  voyages  in  their  well-rigged  vessels  and  it  was 
not  impossible  that  some  of  their  craft  might  have  drifted  to  our 
shores  where  the  occupants  would  come  in  contact  w"h  the  In 
dians.  Whether,  however,  the  use  of  wampum  was  dTrved  from 
Loo  J- '  u  r^'  "  "^"'^  "°'  ^^  ^^"'■^'^  that  it  gave  evrdenceTf 
such^nte'l^^ru^fir"'"-  /*  ^^^^  *°  ^e  regretted  fhat  a  sul^ect  of 

i-ca  At  ntin.  T  '"^  ^"""^  "■^^*^^  ^'^'^  indifference  in  Amer- 
ica. At  present  there  was  great  scarcity  of  wampum  belts 
though  some  that  had  been  preserved  were  of  deepTeLt  and 
of  considerable  historical  value.  One  which  was  shown  to  the 
audience  was  said  to  be  160  years  old.  It  was  of  rare  beanfJ  of 
make  and  significant  design. '  Four  dark  squares  ("he  rest  be^ 

otner  wnicn  Mr.  Hale  exhibited  was  even  more  remarkahl^  .n  .fc 
structure,  displaying  emblematic  figures.  Xeu^e  of  wimnum 
for  mnemonic  purposes  was  aiso^  explained?  and  Mr  Tak 
rndTiPr°'°PP-^'  °^  '^^  ''^''^^'  (Six  Nations  to  whom  he  wis 
somtbeadrfoundTn  O^'lf ''°"-  'TT''""^  ^°  Canadians  w^?e 
Ikved  thet  t7t  ?!,  "'^  ''*'""*y  ^y  ^'-  Hirschfelder.  who  be- 
lieved they  had  been  the  property  of  the  Hurons 

lylor  took  part    All  the  speakers  expressed  the  deep  satisfac- 
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ABORIGINAL  SHELL  ORNAMENTS  AND  MR.  F.  A. 

BARBER'S  PAPER  THEREON. 

BY  K.    K.    C.   STEARNS. 

TN  the  May  number  of  the  Amekican  Naturalist  (page 
1  271)  Mv.  E.  A.  Barber,  in  an  article  on  Stone  Implements 
and  Ornaments  from  the  Ruins  of  Colorado,  Utah  and  Arxzona 
remarks-  "The  marine  shells  which  were  converted  into  beads 
by  the  ancient  tribes,  so  far  as  ascertained  by  the  mvest.gatxons 
li  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  dunng  the  summer  of 
1875   were  the  Oliva  and  (possibly)  the  Busycon  ovMurex..  .  . 
Figl  7,  Plate  I.,  represents  a  specimen  of  the  OUvaUpUcata 
(^rrabl;),  although  tL  shell  is  so  weather  worn  th.    he  spec^ 
characteristics  are  almost  entirely  obliterated      Still  ^   «tj°"gy 
•  resembles  this  species  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  very  like  y  the 
Tml''     In  a  foot-note  Mr.  Barber  says  that  "  it  may  be  OhvelU 

^'TtrLure  referred  to  certainly  does  not  strongly  resemble 
OUvuZa.  and  if  reasonably  accurate,  the  specimen  from 
whiKe  figure  was  drawn  does  not  belong  to  the  -f  J-- 
I  may  be  eLer  0.  graciUs  or  0.  dama,^  commo  Gul^of  C  h 
fornia  forms,  not  found  as  yet  north  of  latitude  25  K  on^he 
ocean  side  of  Lower  California,  or  it  way  be  0  ^^^^^«;  J^'^^^ 
like  0.  biplicata  is  a  northern  species,  not  found  i"  the  Gulf . 

There  is  no  species  of  Busycon  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
mr:  uLghtund  in  the  Gulf,  seldom  occurs  on  the  outer 
shore  north  of  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  is  rare  at  tb^  cape^ 
"  Murex  "  as  used  here  is  exceedingly  vague,  for  the  Murtciace 
arf  riargely  represented  upon  this  part  of  the  West  American 
or  more  elactly  West  Mexican  coast,  and  includes  so  many  well- 
maXd  grrupl  that  the  name  of  the  genus,  subgenus,  or  group 

ntet^orance  of    an  accurate  determination  o^^ 

shells    in  connection  with  the  "  ancient  tribes      of  the  region 

famed  Tn  Mr.  Barber's  paper,  and  as  related  under  similar  en- 

ditions  to  ethnological  questions,  ipon  a  brief    review  of    the 

points  involved,  will  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

^  If  the  beads  or  ornaments  were  made  of  the  she  Us  oi  Mure^ 

and  OUveUa,  either  0.  gracUis  or  0.  dama.  Gulf  forms,  it  in- 

•  I  Cooper  in  Geog.  Cat.,  sp.  732.  credits  San  Pedro.  Cal.,  with  this  form,  hut  U  has 

'"':  methef  Murex  proper  or  the  markedly  prominent  group.  Pkyllonotus,  is  not 
Stated  by  Mr.  Barber. 
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dicates  a  line  of  communication,  intercourse,  traffic,  and  possibly 
migration  by  the  way  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Colorado 
River.  If  the  Olivella  is  0.  hiplicata^  and  the  -beads,  which  it  is 
said  are  as  thin  as  a  wafer  and  of  the  circumference  of  an  ordi- 
nary pea,  are  what  I  suspect,^  then  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that 
these  interior  people  were  in  communication  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  California  tribes  north  of  what  is  now  known  as  Lower 
California.  If  any  of  the  shell  ornaments  are  made  of  some 
species  of  Busycon^  then  communication  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  implied. 

If  all  of  the  shells  cited  by  Mr.  Barber,  and  involved  in  doubt 
by  the  indefiniteness  of  his  paper,  are  actually  represented  in  the 
material  collected,  then  the  whole  question  as  to  the  origin,  dis- 
tribution, and  characteristics  of  the  extinct  tribes  of  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Arizona  is  still  further  complicated,  for  it  indicates 
intercourse,  traffic,  and  perhaps  migration  in  three  directions,  and 
tha  relations  of  these  interior  people  with  the  maritime  or  coast 
tribes  of  both  sides  of  the  continent,  or  through,  or  with  inter- 
mediate tribes,  become  a  factor  which  has  to  be  duly  weighed 
and  considered,  the  importance  of  which  is  only  equaled  by  its 
complexity. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  an  examination  of  the  shell  orna- 
ments mentioned  by  Mr.  Barber  by  some  competent  conchologist 
familiar  with  West  American  shells  and  with  the  ethnoWical 
material  of  the  California  mounds  would  authenticate  the  species 
of  which  Mr.  Barber's  shell  ornaments  are  made,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  have  them  carefully  examined,  and  state  not 
only  the  species  but  the  authority  for  their  determination.  By 
doing  so  he  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  his  researches,  and  the 
object  of  this  criticism  will  be  accomplished. 


THE   LONG-JAWED   GOBY. 

BY    W.  N.  LOOKINGTON. 

rpHE  somewhat  inelegant  title  I  have  given  to  this  curious  little 
•*-  fish  cannot  be  said  to  be  its  vernacular  name,  since,  like  the 
greater  portion  of  the  creatures  that  inhabit  the  world,  it  has  not 
as  yet  acquired  a  commonly  received  name  in  our  language,  and 
the  only  name  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  is  the  Latin  one  bestowed 
by  its  first  describer,  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  namely,  Gillichthys  mi- 
rabilis. 

1  Similar  beads  are  found  in  the  California  mounds,  and  are  simple  concavo- 
convex  disks  cut  out  of  the  body  whorl  of  0.  hiplicata. 
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WAMPUM  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 

THE  use  of  a  circulating  medium  to  facilitate  commerce  by 
simplifying  the  awkward  devices  of  barter,  is  supposed  to 
indicate  a  considerable  advance  towards  civilization  in  the  people 
employing  it.  On  this  score  the  North  American  Indians  ought 
to  stand  high  in  the  list  of  barbarians,  since  they  possessed 
an  aboriginal  money  of  recognized  value,  although  it  had  no 
sanction  other  than  common  custom.  This  money  was  made 
from  sea-shells,  and  was  known  by  various  names,  of  which  one 
has  survived  popularly— wa;«/«;«— to  designate  all  varieties  of 

shell  beads  and  money. 

Sea-shells,  indeed,  seem  to  have  commended  themselves  for 
this  purpose  to  widely  different  peoples.  The  great  circulation 
which  the  cowrie-shell  {Cy/>>'iea  moneta)  attained  in  tropical  Africa, 
India  and  the  South  Sea  islands,  will  occur  to  the  re-^der.  It  was 
once  the  coin  of  those  regions  in  trading  with  the  savages  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else ;  and  ships  going  after  cargoes  of 
ivory,  palm  oil,  sandal  wood  and  similar  products,  were  obliged 
first  to  provide  themselves  with  cargoes  of  cowries,  at  Zanzibar 
or  some  other  port  where  they  could  be  bought. 

All  that  was  required  to  turn  a  cowrie  into  a  com  was  to  find 
it  and  punch  a  small  hole  in  it.  But  the  American  money  was  a 
distinct  advance  upon  this,  since  it  was  a  manufactured  article. 
In  addition  to  the  exertion  of  securing  the  mollusk's  shell,  there 
was  a  large  expenditure  of  labor  in  fashioning  the  bead  which 
acted  as  a  coin.  Lindstrom  (in  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey) 
says  an  Indian's  utmost  manufacture  amounted  only  to  a  few 
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pence  a  day ;  and  all  writers  enlarged  upon  the  great  labor  and 
patience  needed  to  make  it,  especially  at  the  South.  Hence  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  wampum  bead  was  far  in  advance  of  that 
of  a  cowrie,  the  dentalium  of  the  Pacific  coast,  or  any  other  un- 
wrought  shell  used  as  money ;  and  this  form  was  probably  an 
evolution  from  the  use  of  single  small  shells,  which  still  pre- 
vail to  some  extent  on  the  western  shore  of  the  continent. 
Many  small  fresh-water  shells,  suitable  for  stringing  and  unsuited 
for  ornamental  purposes,  have  been  found  in  mounds  and  graves 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  many  archaeologists  believe  that 
these  were  employed  as  the  currency  of  the  tribes  of  that  region; 
it  is  very  probable,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  positive  evi- 
dence (of  record),  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  very  earliest  accounts  of  North  America  show  that  this 
money  was  in  common  and  widespread  service  among  the  natives 
as  far  north  as  the  Saskatchewan,  and  westward  to  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Among  the  far  western  tribes,  who  obtained  it  after 
a  succession  of  barterings  through  races  living  between  them  and 
the  coast,  the  beads  came  to  be  considered  rare  and  precious,  and 
were  devoted  almost  wholly  to  ornament ;  but  everywhere  east  of 
the  Mississippi  their  circulation  commonly  as  a  buying  and  sell- 
ing medium  seems  well  assured.  The  evidences  of  this  are  de- 
rived not  only  from  the  accounts  of  early  visitors  to  the  tribes  of 
the  interior,  but  from  relics  abounding  at  their  village  sites  and 
in  their  graves. 

The  Pacific  coast  had  a  shell-money  of  entirely  different  char- 
acter from  that  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent,  but  I  defer 
reference  to  it  until  later.  The  eastern  money  consisted  of  elon- 
gated beads  of  two  colors,  white,  and  purplish  or  brownish  black. 

The  white  variety  was  most  plentiful  and  of  inferior  value.  It 
was  commonly  made  from  the  large  univalves,  Sycotypus  canalic- 
ulatus  and  Fulgur  carica,  whose  pear-shaped,  coiled  shells  are  suffi- 
ciently alike  to  be  easily  confounded  under  the  vernacular  terms 
'*  periwinkle,"  "  winkle  "  or  "  conch."  But  sometimes  other  mate- 
terial  was  used.  Thus  the  "  New  England's  Rarities  "  discovered 
by  John  Josselyn,  gent.,  reads  :  "  A  kind  of  coccle  of  whose 
shell  the  Indians  make  their  beads  called  wampumpeage  and 
mohaicks.  The  first  are  white,"  etc.  This  is  an  exception.  Roger 
Williams  wrote  in  his  "  Key  :"  **  The  New  England  Indians  are 
ignorant  of  Europe's  coyne,     *     *     *      Their  owne  is  of  two 
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sorts ;  one  white,  which  they  make  of  the  stem  or  stock  of  the 
Periwincle,  which  they  call  Meteauhok,  when  all  the  shell  is  broken 
off."  Again  he  says ;"  Their  white  they  call  Wampam  (which 
signifies  white)."  Loskiel,  however,  tells  us  that  wompom  was  an 
Iroquois  word  "  meaning  a  muscle."  The  wampum  made  from 
the  periwinkle  was  distinguished  in  law  as  late  as  1663  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  in  1679,  Wooley,  describing  New  York,  says  of  it: 
"They  [the  Indians]  make  their  White  Wampum  or  Silver  of  a 
kind  of  Horn,  which  is  beyond  Oyster-bay  "—a  phrase  that  cer- 
tainly would  not  apply  to  a  bivalve. 

It  appears  certain,  then,  that  the  coiled,  univalve,  periwinkle 
shells  (they  are  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length)  were  largely  used 
for  this  inferior  grade  of  currency.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
take  out  one  or  two  small  sections  of  the  central  column  of  the 
spire  and  smooth  the  edges ;  the  hollow  core  made  them  natural 
beads.  Smith's  "  History  of  New  Jersey"  (1765)  informs  us  that 
this  was  precisely  the  plan  followed,  for  it  relates  that  "  the  white 
wampum  was  worked  out  of  the  inside  of  the  great  conques  into 
the  form  of  a  bead,  and  perforated  to  string  on  leather."  Still 
earlier  testimony  comes  from  the  southern  coast.  Thus  Beverly, 
in  his  *' History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia  "  (1705),  records 
that  the  riches  of  the  Indians  there  consisted  of  **  Peak,  Roenoke 
and  such-like  trifles  made  out  of  the  Cunk  Shell,  Peak  is  of  two 
sorts,  or  rather  of  two  colors,  both  are  made  of  one  Shell,  tho'  of 
different  parts ;  one  is  a  dark  Purple  Cylinder,  and  the  other  a 
white  ;  they  are  both  made  in  size  and  figure  alike."  The  same 
author  also  mentions  a  poorer  kind  of  money  yet,  *'  made  of  the 
cockle  shell,  broke  into  small  bits  with  rough  edges,  drill'd 
through  in  the  same  manner  as  Beads,  and  this  they  call  Roenoke'' 
Other  authorities  corroborate  this  and  prove  what  I  have  been  led 
to  enlarge  upon — the  fact  that  the,  conchs  were  used  mainly  for 
the  white  money, — because  the  popular  idea  has  been  that  all  the 
shell  money  was  made  from  the  valves  of  quahaug. 

This  bivalve  is  one  of  the  commonest  mollusks  on  the  shore  of 
eastern  America  south  of  Cape  Cod.  It  is  a  thick,  somewhat 
globose  shell  which  buries  itself  in  the  sand  under  pretty  deep 
salt  water.  The  Indians  gathered  it  alive  by  wading  and  feeling 
with  the  toes  or  by  diving,  and  ate  the  animal  with  great  gusto ; 
it  remains,  indeed,  an  article  of  extensive  sale  in  all  our  markets 
under  the  name  of  round  or  hard  clam  or  quahaug,  the  scientific 
name  being  Venus  mercenaria. 
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Toward  the  anterior  end  of  the  otherwise  white  interior  of  each 
of  the  valves  of  this  mollusk's  shell  is  a  deep  purple  or  brownish- 
black  scar  indicating  the  point  of  muscular  attachment — fishermen 
call  it  the  "  eye."  This  dark  spot  was  broken  out  of  the  shell  by 
the  Indians,  and  formed  the  material  of  their  more  valuable  coins. 
In  descriptions  of  it  we  meet  with  a  new  list  of  terms  and  addi- 
tional confusion.  It  was  worth,  on  the  average,  twice  as  much  as 
the  white  variety ;  and  the  latter  was  frequently  dyed  to  counter- 
feit it.  Moreover,  Loskiel  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
natives  of  the  New  Jersey  coast  "  used  to  make  their  strings  of 
wampum  chiefly  of  small  pieces  of  wood  of  equal  size,  stained 
either  black  or  white."  These  were  held  far  inferior  to  shell- 
beads  of  either  color ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  example  of  this 
species  of  counterfeiting  or  substitution. 

In  New  England  Roger  Williams  describes  this  superior  money 
as  follows  :  "  The  second  is  black,  inclining  to  blue,  which  is  made 
of  the  shell  of  a  fish  which  some  English  call  Hens,  Poquauhock!' 
This  money,  he  says,  was  called  "  Suckdiibock^  {Sucki  signifying 
blacke)."     Josselyn   gives    mohaicks    as   the    Connecticut    word. 
Among  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  river  (and  frequently  elsewhere) 
seawant  was  the  usual  term,  and  they  spoke  of  it  as  black  or 
white.     There  the  various  shades  of  blue,  purple  and  dull  black 
found  separate  names,  but  made  no  change  in  value.     In  notices 
of  it  among  the  early  writers,  whose  carelessness  is  apparent,  the 
words  wampum,  wompam,  wompom,  wampampeege ,wampumpeage ^ 
wampeage,  pcage,  peag,  wampum  peak,  mohaicks,  suckauhock,  sea- 
wan,  seawant,  roenoke,  ronoak  and  others  occur.    Seawant  appears 
to  have  been  properly  a  generic  term  indicating  any  and  all  kinds 
of  shell  money ;  wampum  was  often   used  thus  and  is  now  so 
used  altogether ;  but  originally  it  seems  to  have  meant  the  white 
beads  alone,  while  the  words  peag  (in  its  various  forms),  suckau- 
hock and  mohaicks  represented  the  black.     In  Beverly's  ''  Vir- 
ginia," however,  this  is  precisely  reversed,  which  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  author  made  a  mistake;  southern  writers  unite* in  making 
peak  generic,  while  roenoke^  is  a  word  unknown  at  the   North. 
All  of  these  terms  are  misspelled  derivatives  from  roots  meaning 

^  Misprint  for  suckauhock. 

^^^ Roanoke  (a  small  kind  of  beades)  made  of  oyster  shells,  which  they  use  and  pass 
one  to  another,  as  we  doe  money  (a  cubites  length  valuing  six  pence).'*  Hariot, 
(1614),  p.  41.     For  **a  busheV  of  these  Powhatan  sold  his  daughter. 
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''  shell,"  and  the  Indian  names  for  the  Venus  show  their  close 
affinity  with  the  group.     "  Porcelan  "  was  a  Dutch  appellation. 

Some  of  the  methods  of  making  this  finer  sort  of  bead-coin  are 
interesting.  *'  Before  ever  they  had  awle -blades  from  Europe  they 
made  shift  to  bore  their  shell-money  with  stone."  This  was 
around  Narragansett,  and  in  the  shell-heaps  along  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  are  hidden  these  old  flint  awls  of  prehistoric  design, 
which  may  have  been  spun  in  some  cases  by  a  small  bow  such  as 
jewelers  employ  at  present.  In  Virginia  Beverly  found  that 
both  sorts  of  peak  were  '*  in  size  and  figure  alike  and  resembling 
the  English  Buglas,  but  not  so  transparent  nor  so  brittle.  They 
are  wrought  as  smooth  as  glass,  being  one-third  of  an  inch  long 
and  about  a  quarter  in  diameter,  strung  by  a  hole  drilled  through 
the  center."  Lawson  describes  the  drilling,  ''  which  the  Indians 
manage  with  a  nail  stuck  in  a  cane  or  reed.  Thus  they  roll  it 
continually  on  their  thighs  with  their  right  hand,  holding  the  bit 
of  shell  with  their  left ;  so  in  time  they  drill  a  hole  quite  through 
it,  which  is  very  tedious  work,  but  especially  in  making  their 
ronoak."     Brickell  (1737)  is  worth  reading  on  this  point  also. 

The  coinage,  so  to  speak,  of  this  shell-money  was,  therefore,  a 
work  of  patient  labor,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  increasing  the 
supply  beyond  the  demands  of  trade  by  the  worth  of  one  deer- 
skin, since  a  savage  would  rarely  make  a  single  bead  more  than 
sufficed  for  his  immediate  necessities.  It  was  a  true  medium  of 
exchange — real  currency.  All  the  early  accounts  speak  of  it  as 
''riches  "  and  ''  money  "  and  ''current  specie."  *'  This,"  says  Law- 
son,  *'  is  the  money  with  which  you  may  buy  skins,  furs,  slaves, 
or  anything  the  Indians  have ;  it  being  the  mammon  (as  our 
money  is  to  us)  that  entices  and  persuades  them  to  do  anything 
and  part  with  everything  they  possess  except  their  children  for 
slaves.  As  for  their  wives,  they  are  often  sold  and  their  daughters 
violated  for  it.  With  this  they  buy  off  murders ;  and  whatsoever 
a  man  can  do  that  is  ill,  this  wampuni  will  quit  him  of,  and  make 
him,  in  their  opinion,  good  and  virtuous,  though  never  so  black 
before." 

The  Delawares  in  fact  had  a  tribal  treasury  of  wampum,  out  of 
which  were  paid  the  expenses  of  public  affairs.  At  certain  feasts 
a  great  quantity  of  it  was  thrown  upon  the  ground  to  be  scram- 
bled for  by  the  youngsters — carnival  fashion.  Hired  servants  at 
these  feasts  or  anywhere  else  were  paid  in  wampum. 
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It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  shrewd  first  traders 
who  came  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey  should  adopt  this  cur- 
rency which  all  the  natives  were  accustomed  to,  receiving  it  as 
pay  for  their  merchandise.  They  used  it  to  buy  peltries  of  the 
Indians.  Thus  wampum  quickly  became  a  standard  of  values, 
the  currency  of  the  colonists  to  a  great  extent  in  their  transac- 
tions with  each  other,  and  even  a  legal  tender. 

Though  the  beads  were  often  used  separately,  the  ordinary  and 
approved  manner  was  to  string  them  upon  the  sinews  of  animals 
or  upon  cords,  which  might  or  might  not  be  woven  into  plaits 
about  as  broad  as  the  hand,  called  wampum  belts.  The  length  ol 
these  strings  varied,  but  in  the  North  about  six  feet  was  found  the 
usual  quantity  computed  by  the  Indians,  and  hence  \he  fathom  be- 
came the  unit  of  trade.  In  the  Carolinas,  according  to  Lawson, 
the  strings  were  measured  in  cubits,  '*  as  much  in  length  as  will 
reach  from  the  elbow  to  the  little  finger." 

The  Indians  themselves  were  particular  as  to  quality  and  size 
of  the  beads,  for  upon  the  elegance  of  its  finish  (speaking  scientifi- 
cally, the  amount  of  labor  and  time  it  represented)  depended  its 
value.  "  When  these  beads  are  worn  out,*'  says  Lindstrom,  an 
engineer  in  New  Jersey  in  1640,  "so  that  they  cannot  be  strung 
neatly,  and  even  on  the  thread,  they  no  longer  consider  them  as 
good.  Their  way  of  trying  them  is  to  rub  the  whole  thread  full 
on  their  noses ;  if  they  find  it  full  and  even,  like  glass  beads,  then 
they  are  considered  good,  otherwise  they  break  and  throw,  them 
away.  Their  manner  of  measuring  their  strings  is  by  the  length 
of  their  thumbs;  from  the  end  of  the  nail  to  the  first  joint  makes 
six  beads." 

Seeing  that  profit  and  wealth  lay  in  the  possession  of  wampum, 
the  burghers,  as  the  easiest  way  of  getting  rich,  began  to  make  it. 
With  their  tools  of  steel  this  could  be  done  very  rapidly ;  but 
with  the  loss  of  the  painstaking  care  with  which  the  Indian 
wrought,  came  a  loss  of  value,  and  the  wampum  very  soon  began 
to  depreciate.  To  widen  their  market  it  was  carried  to  New  Eng- 
land. Considering  the  many  references  to  it,  and  the  undoubted 
fact  that  it  was  made  there  aboriginally  as  well  as  southward,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  Gowan's  statement  that  '*  the  use  of 
wampum  was  not  known  in  New  England  until  it  was  introduced 
there  in  October,  1627,  by  Isaac  de  Razier,  who  was  acting  as  a 
sort  of  amity-treaty  commissioner  from  the  New  Netherlands  to 
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Plymouth  Colony.  He  carried  wampum  thither  and  bought  corn. 
To  this  introduction  the  pious  Hubbard  attributes  all  the  wars 
which  ensued  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Indians.  "  Whatever 
were  the  honey  in  the  mouth  of  that  beast  of  trade  [the  Dutch  ?] 
there  was  a  deadly  sting  in  the  tail,"  he  wails  out,  with  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  authority  for  Gowan^s  statement  is 
probably  an  intimation  in  Nathaniel  Morton^s  "  New  England's 
Memoriall"  (1669),  p.  67,  followed  by  the  remark  that  "Sundry 
unworthy  person's  "  sold  firearms  to  the  Indians  for  it. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  William  Kieft  that  the 
wampum  currency  was  of  greatest  importance  in  New  York. 
Washington  Irving,  in  his  Knickerbocker  History,  Chapter  vi, 
gives  a  humorous  account  of  it  and  the  troubles  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  Kieft  began  by  endeavoring  to  flood  the  colony  with  this 
Indian  money,  which  the  Indians  were  content  to  take  in  exchange 
for  their  peltries,  but  which  of  course  had  no  intrinsic  value.  Says 
the  veritable  Diedrich  : 

"  He  began  by  paying  all  the  servants  of  the  Company  and  all 
the  debts  of  the  government  in  strings  of  wampum.  He  sent 
emissaries  to  sweep  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  which  was  the 
Ophir  of  this  modern  Solomon,  and  abounded  in  shell-fish. 
These  were  transported  in  loads  to  New  Amsterdam,  coined  into 
Indian  money  and  launched  into  circulation. 

"  And  now  for  a  time  affairs  went  on  swimmingly.  *  *  * 
Yankee  traders  poured  into  the  province,  buying  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  paying  the  worthy  Dutchmen  their 
own  price — in  Indian  money.  If  the  latter,  however,  attempted 
to  pay  the  Yankees  in  the  same  coin  for  their  tin  ware  and  wooden 
bowls,  the  case  was  altered ;  nothing  would  do  but  Dutch  guil- 
ders and  such  like  '  metallic  currency.'  What  was  worse,  the 
Yankees  introduced  an  inferior  kind  of  wampum  made  of  oyster- 
shells,  with  which  they  deluged  the  province,  carrying  off  in  ex- 
change all  the  silver  and  gold,  the  Dutch  herrings  and  Dutch 
cheeses ;  thus  early  did  the  knowing  men  of  the  East  manifest 
their  skill  in  bargaining  the  New  Amsterdammers  out  of  the  oys- 
ter, and  leaving  them  the  shell. 

"  It  was  a  long  time  before  William  the  Testy  was  made  sensible 
how  completely  his  grand  project  of  finance  was  turned  against 
him  by  his  Eastern  neighbors ;  nor  would  he  probably  have  ever 
found  it  out  had  not  tidings  been  brought  him  that  the  Yankees 
had  made  a  descent  upon  Long  Island,  and  had  established  a  kind 
of  mint  at  Oyster  bay,  where  they  were  coining  up  all  the  oyster 
banks. 

"  Now  this  was  making  a  vital  attack  upon  the  province  in  a 
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double  sense,  financial  and  gastronomical.  Ever  since  the  council 
dinner  of  Oloffe  the  Dreamer,  at  the  founding  of  New  Amsterdam, 
at  which  banquet  the  oysters  figured  so  conspicuously,  this  divine 
shell-fish  had  been  held  in  a  kind  of  superstitious  reverence  at 
the  Manhattoes ;  as  witness  the  temples  erected  to  its  cult  in  ever>^ 
street  and  lane  and  alley.  In  fact  it  is  the  standard  luxurj^  of  the 
place,  as  is  the  terrapin  at  Philadelphia,  the  soft  crab  at  Baltimore, 
or  the  canvas-back  at  Washington. 

''The  seizure  of  Oyster  bay,  therefore,  was  an  outrage  not 
merely  on  the  pockets,  but  the  larders  of  the  New  Amsterdam- 
mers ;  the  whole  community  was  aroused,  and  an  oyster  crusade 
was  immediately  set  on  foot  against  the  Yankees.  Every  stout 
trencherman  hastened  to  the  standard;  nay  some  of  the  most;  cor- 
pulent Burgomasters  and  Schepens  joined  the  expedition  as  a 
corps  de  reserve,  only  to  be  called  into  action  when  the  sacking 
commenced/' 

A  valiant  army  under  Stoffel  Brinkerhoff  having  marched  to 
Oyster  bay,  routed  the  English  there,  '*  and  would  have  driven  the 
inhabitants  into  the  sea  if  they  had  not  managed  to  escape  across 
the  sound  to  the  mainland  by  the  Devil's  Stepping-stones,  which 
remain  to  this  day  monuments  of  this  great  Dutch  victory  over 
the  Yankees."     This  done — 

*'  Stoffel  Brinkerhoff  made  great  spoil  of  oysters  and  clams, 
coined  and  uncoined,  and  then  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  Man- 
hattoes. A  grand  triumph,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  was 
prepared  for  him  by  William  the  Testy.  He  entered  New  Am- 
sterdam as  a  conqueror,  mounted  on  a  Narragansett  pacer.  Five 
dried  codfish  on  poles,  standards  taken  from  the  enemy,  were 
borne  before  him,  and  an  immense  store  of  oysters  and  clams, 
Weathersfield  onions,  and  Yankee  *  notions'  formed  the  spolia 
opima ;  while  several  coiners  of  oyster-shells  were  led  captive  to 
grace  the  hero's  triumph. 

"  The  procession  was  accompanied  by  a  full  band  of  boys  and 
negroes  performing  on  the  popular  instruments  of  rattle-bones 
and  clam-shells,  while  Antony  Van  Corlear  sounded  his  trumpet 
from  the  ramparts. 

*'  A  great  banquet  was  served  in  the  Stadthouse  from  the  clams 
and  oysters  taken  from  the  enemy ;  while  the  governor  sent  the 
shells  privately  to  the  mint  and  had  them  coined  into  Indian 
money  with  which  he  paid  his  troops." 

To  check  the  evil  effects  of  this  '*  inflation,"  a  law  was  passed 
in  the  New  Netherlands,  in  1641,  prohibiting  the  acceptance  of 
anything  but  fine,  polished  strung  wampum,  except  at  five  for  one 
stiver,  while  the  polished  was  worth  four  for  a  stiver.  These  were 
echoed  in  Connecticut  by  enactments  that  no  seawant  should  be 
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paid  or  received  except  "strunge  suitably,  and  not  small  and 
great,  uncomely  and  disorderly  mixt,  ?is  formerly  it  hath  beene!'    In 
Massachusetts  "  wampam-peag  "  was  legal  tender  (Act  of  1648) 
for  all  debts  less  than  forty  shillings,  "  except  county  rates  to  the 
treasurer,"  the  white  at  eight  for  a  penny  and  the  black  at  four 
for  a  penny.      This  remained  the  law  till    1661,  but  wampum 
served  as  money  there  long  subsequent,  as  it  did  everywhere  else. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  get  at  the  volume  in  circulation,  but 
values  are  accessible.     These  remained  substantially  those  I  have 
mentioned  until  1673,  when  the  true  wampum  had  become  verj'' 
scarce,  owing  to  the  hoarding  of  it  by  the  Indians  and  its  dispo- 
sal to  remote  tribes.     The  Dutch  council,  therefore,  issued  an 
edict  enhancing  its  legal  value  twenty-five  per  cent.     Such  an 
action  as  this  the  red  man  could  not  in  the  least  comprehend. 
Adair  says  they  had  a  fixed  value  for  every  bead,  and  ''  bought 
and  sold  at  the  current  rate,  without  the  least  variation  for  circum- 
stances either  of  time  or  place ;  and  now  they  will  hear  nothing 
patiently  of  loss  or  gain,  or  allow  us  to  heighten  the  price  of  our 
goods,  be  our  reasons  ever  so  strong."     This  was  a  sad  case  for 
an  Indian  trader ! 

Nearly  a  century  passed  and  still  the  shell-money  held  a  firm 
place  in  colonial  trade,  all  along  the  coast.  That  observant 
traveler,  Dr.  Kalm,  who  visited  and  wrote  about  the  American 
settlements  in  1748,  has  much  to  say  of  the  profits  of  trading 
through  this  medium  in  Indian  goods.  "  The  Indians,"  he  notes, 
"  formerly  made  their  own  wampums,  though  not  without  a  deal 
of  trouble ;  but  at  present  the  Europeans  employ  themselves 
that  way,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Albany,  who  get  a  consid- 
erable profit  by  it."  This  last  fact  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Rev- 
erend Burnaby,  who  further  saw  it  made  by  white  men  on  Staten 
Island. 

It  is  only  a  little  later,  indeed,  that  Jacob  Spicer,  the  most 
prominent  man  in  Cape  May  county.  New  Jersey,  advertised  to 
barter  goods  "  for  all  kinds  of  produce  and  commodities,  and  par- 
•  ticularly  for  wampum,  offering  five  dollars  reward  to  the  person 
'.  making  the  largest  amount  of  it.  "  He  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
quantity  of  the  wampum,  and  before  sending  it  off  to  Albany  [cf 
antea-\  and  a  market,  weighed  a  shot  bag  full  of  silver  coin  and 
the  same  shot  bag  full  of  wampum,  and  found  the  latter  most  val- 
uable by  ten  per  cent." 
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At  this  time  and  later,  wampum  was  valued  both  as  ornament 
and  money  by  the  Canadian  Indians.  Kalm  saw  it  among  the 
Hurons  and  also  below  Quebec.  So  slow,  in  fact,  were  the  red- 
men  to  relinquish  this  currency,  that  wampum  continued  to  be 
fabricated  until  within  fifty  years  in  several  towns  of  New  York 
State  (chiefly  at  Babylon,  Long  Island)  to  meet  the  demand  for„it 
by  western  fur-traders.  Glass  beads  were  substituted  at  a  very 
early  day,  but  although  they  were  acceptable  to  the  savages  every- 
where as  a  trimming,  they  never  acquired  the  significance  and 
circulation  as  money,  enjoyed  by  the  genuine  beads  of  shell. 

Though  with  the  tribes  of  the  central  region  of  North  America, 
commercial  transactions  were  all  a  matter  of  barter,  and  the 
standard  of  value,  if  any  existed,  varied  with  the  especial  local 
commodity,  like  buffalo-robes  on  the  plains,  blankets  among  the 
Navajoes  and  Puebloans,  or  otter-skins  in  Alaska,  yet  the  coast 
tribes  of  the  Pacific  had  a  true  money  when  white  men  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  them. 

This  currency  seems  to  have  been  confined  nearly  or  quite 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Columbia,  and  it  comprised  a  variety  of  forms,  one  of  which  in 
the  northern  and  another  sort  in  the  southern  part  of  this  area, 
approached  in  solid  and  widely  recognized  value  the  substantial 

wampum. 

The  northern  and  most  celebrated  of  these  varieties  was  the 
hiqua,  hikzva,  hiaqua  or  ioqua—iox  all  these  forms  of  the  Chinook 
jargon  word  are  found.     Hiqua  consisted  of  strings  of  the  shell 
of  a  moUusk  {Dentaliuni)  called  by  conchologists  "  tusk-shells." 
These  were  gathered  off  the  shores  of  Vancouver's  and  Queen 
Charlotte's   islands   by   prodding    into   the    sea-bottom   a   long 
pole  with  a  spiked  board  at  the  end,  upon  the  points  of  which 
the  slender  shells  were  caught.     None  were  quite  two  inches  in 
length,  many  much  smaller ;  and  among  all  the  Indians  north  of 
the  Columbia  river,  the  unit  of  measurement  was  a  string  of  about 
a  fathom's  length,  or  as  much  as  could  be  stretched  between  the 
extended  hands  of  the  owner.     The  larger  the  size  the  greater 
their  value ;  forty  to  the  fathom  was  the  standard,  fifty  to  the 
fathom  being  worth  scarcely  half  so  much.     Early  in  the  present 
century  a  fathom  was  worth  ten  beaver-skins  in  dealing  with  the 
whites  in  Oregon.     With  the  advent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's traders,  the  hiqua  disappeared  to  a  great  extent,  and  values 
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were  reckoned  in  blankets,  as  is  now  the  case  in  many  parts^  of 
Alaska  and  Arctic  America. 

South  of  the  fur-trading  posts,  however,  this  money  survived  to 
a  much  later  date,  and  is  even  yet  to  be  seen  in  certain  remote 
districts.     **  Those  aboriginal  peddlers,  the  Klikitats,"  and  other 
Columbians,  carried  it  to  southern  Oregon  and  to  the  Klamath 
region  year  after  year,  whence  it  spread  through  all  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia, receiving  there  a  new  name,  allo-cochick,  and  an  alteration 
of  estimate.     The  northern  measure  between  the  extended  finger- 
tips was  discarded  on  the  Klamath  river  for  a  string  scarcely  half 
that  length.      Among  the  Hupas,  still    further   southward,   the 
standard  became  a  string  of  five  shells.     Nearly  every  man  had 
ten  lines  tatooed  across  the  inside  of  his  left  arm  about  half  way 
between  the  wrist  and  the  elbow ;  in  measuring  shell-money  he 
drew  one  end  over  his  left  thumb  nail,  and  if  the  other   end 
reached  to  the  uppermost  of  the  tattoo-lines,  the  five  shells  (ten 
years  ago)  were  worth  $25  in  gold,  or  even  more.     Only  one  in 
ten  thousand  would  reach  this   distinction,  so  that  the  ordinary 
worth  of  a  string  was  ten  dollars.     ''  No  shell  is  treated  as  money 
at  all,''  says  Mr.  Powers,  "  unless  it  is  long  enough  to  rate  as 
twenty-five  cents.    Below  that     *     *     *     it  goes  to  form  part  of  a 
woman's  necklace.    Real  money  is  ornamented  with  little  scratches 
or  carvings,  and  with  very  narrow  strips  of  thin,  fine,  snake-skin 
wrapped  spirally  around  the  shells ;  and  sometimes  a  tiny  tuft  of 
scarlet  woodpecker's  down  is  pasted  on  the  base  of  the  shell." 
These  marks  manifestly  were  designed  to  give  the  money  some 
sort  of  sanction— make  it  represent  somewhat  the  labor  put  upon 
the  beads  with  which  it  had  to  compete. 

For  south  of  the  Eel  river,  and  thence  throughout  all  Central 
and  Southern  California,  the  staple  currency  was  a  shell-money 
resembling  the  eastern  wampum.  Hiqua  and  allocochick  were 
simply  shells  of  some  rarity,  ground  at  the  tip  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  being  strung.  The  hdwok  and  ullo  of  California  were  carefully 
manufactured  and  represented  a  real  cost  of  labor  and  time,  though 
they  had  no  intrinsic  value.     The  two  were  of  different  shape 

and  value. 

The  first-named,  hdwok,  was  of  least  worth,  standing  in  the 
place  of  the  white  wampum  of  the  East  or  our  silver.  It  con- 
sisted  of  circular  disks  or  buttons  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a 
whole  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  shell  from 
which  it  was  cut.     For  this  purpose  a  heavy  bivalve  was  chosen. 
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anfl  broken  into  discoidal  fragments.  These  pieces  were  then 
ground  smooth  and  poHshed  by  rubbing  on  blocks  of  sandstone, 
which  often  had  to  be  brought  from  a  long  distance  to  the  maker's 
rancheria.  This  finished,  a  hole  was  bored  through  the  center 
with  a  wooden,  flint-tipped  drill  forced  to  revolve  very  rapidly  by 
a  buckskin  string  which  wound  upon  it,  unwound  and  rewound 
itself  in  an  opposite  direction,  through  the  incessant  vertical  move- 
ment of  a  loose  cross-bar  in  the  operator's  hand.  These  hdwok 
disks  were  then  strung  upon  sinews,  or  on  cords  made  of  milk- 
weed fiber,  but  the  strings  were  not  of  invariable  length,  though 
beads  of  like  size  must  be  put  together.  The  very  best  of  this 
was  worth  twenty-five  cents  apiece  ten  years  ago ;  but  the  smallest 
always  went  by  the  string.  This  white  bead-money  was  (and  to 
a  certain  extent  still  is)  the  great  medium  of  Indian  trading  among 
themselves. 

Their  gold,  so  to  speak,  the  ullo,  is  made  from  the  shell  of  the 
abalone  {Haliotis)  and  chiefly  from  the  red  species  {H.  rufescens\ 
These  shells  are  cut  with  flints  into  oblong,  keystone-shaped  pieces 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  according  to  the  curvature  of 
the  shell,  and  a  third  as  broad.  Two  holes  are  drilled  near  the 
narrow  end  of  each  piece,  and  they  are  thus  strung  edge  to  edge. 
"  Ten  pieces,"  wrote  Powers,  "  generally  constitute  a  string,  and 
the  larger  pieces  rate  at  $\  apiece,  ;^  10  a  string;  the  smaller  in 
proportion,  or  less  if  they  are  not  pretty.  Being  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish  this  money  forms  a  beautiful  ornament,  and  is  worn 
for  necklaces  on  gala  days.  But  as  money  it  is  rather  too  large 
and  cumbersome,  and  *  *  *  [it]  may  be  considered  rather  as 
jewelry." 

A  third  sort  of  money,  very  rarely  seen  now-a-days,  was  fabri- 
cated on  the  islands  off  the  southern  coast  and  on  the  adjacent 
mainland.  This  was  called  kol-kol,  and  was  made  by  grinding  off 
the  apex  of  the  univalve  shell  of  Olivella  biplicata  until  a  cord 
could  be  passed  through.     It  was  slightly  esteemed. 

Further  south  all  these  forms  of  shell-cutting  disappear  in  their 
CdipRCity  of  money,  retaining  value  only  as  ornaments;  so  that 
their  use  in  trade  south  of  California  belongs  under  the  head  of 
barter.  Thus  Bancroft  notes  of  the  natives  of  Sonora:  ''Pearls, 
turqoises,  emeralds,  coral,  feathers  and  gold  were  in  former  times 
part  of  their  property,  and  held  the  place  of  money." 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  immense  amount  of  this  regular 
money,  hiqna,  allocochick,  hazvok  and  idlo  on  the   Pacific  coast ; 
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Powers  thinks  an  average  of  ^100  worth  to  each  male  Indian 
would  not  be  too  large  an  estimate  for  California  at  the  time  of  "its 
discovery  by  the  Spaniards.  This  portion  equals  the  value  of  two 
grizzly  bear  skins,  or  three  ponies,  or  the  price  of  two  wives. 
However  it  was  not  equally  distributed  any  more  than  are  riches 
in  civilized  communities — a  point  for  communists  to  consider. 

The  shore  tribes  were  the  coiners  of  this  money  and  jealously 
guarded  their  privileges  ..  With  it  they  bought  skins,  arms  and 
implements  from  the  dwellers  in  the  Coast  Range,  where  grew 
animals  and  materials  not  to  be  obtained  along  the  beach.  The 
mountaineers,  in  turn,  disseminated  it  far  in  the  interior,  where 
finally  the  beads  were  prized  and  worn  as  ornaments,  and  ceased 
to  circulate.  Moreover,  an  enormous  waste  and  destruction  was 
always  going  on  (a  fact  also  true  of  the  Atlantic  coast)  owing  to 
the  practice  of  propitiatory  sacrifices,  and  the  widespread  custom 
of  burying  or  burning  all  the  wealth  with  each  man  (or  noted 
woman)  who  died.  Thus  the  demand  was  always  greater  than 
the  supply,  and  a  high  value  maintained.  It  is  astonishing  to  read 
how  shrewd  and  thrifty  the  Indians  were  in  respect  to  this  shell 
coinage.  When  Americans  grew  numerous  and  began  to  manu- 
facture large  quantities  of  the  haivok,  of  course  its  value  declined; 
moreover,  with  the  partial  civilization  of  the  Indians,  a  new  senti- 
ment crept  in,  and  some  strange  changes  in  primitive  social  econ- 
omy followed. 

At  present  the  younger  English-speaking  Indians  scarcely  use 
it  at  all,  except  in  a  few  dealings  with  their  elders,  like  wife-buy- 
ing, or  for  gambling.  A  young  fellow  sometimes  procures  it  as 
an  investment,  laying  away  a  few  strings  of  it,  for  he  knows  that 
he  cannot  squander  it  at  the  stores ;  whereas  if  he  really  needs  a 
few  dollars  of  current  cash  he  can  always  "  negotiate  "  his  shells 
with  some  old  Indian  who  happens  to  have  gold  or  greenbacks. 
Americans  speculate  in  it  here  and  there  to  advantage,  working 
upon  the  clinging  love  the  aged  savages  retain  for  the  wealth  of 
their  youth.  These  old  men  save  all  of  it  they  can  possibly 
acquire,  and  hoard  it  like  veritable  misers,  only  on  great  occa- 
sions letting  their  women-folk  wear  any  as  jewelry.  This  hoard- 
ing is  not  so  much  miserly  greed,  however,  as  it  is  a  religious 
notion,  since  to  their  minds  the  shell-money  is  the  only  thing 
worthy  to  be  offered  upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  any  famous  chief  or 
departed  friend,  or  sent  along  with  their  own  souls  into  the  spirit- 
world. 
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OF  MONEY 


By  William  Atherton  Du  Puy 


TO-DAY  in  Wall  Street  or  the 
Baghdad  Bazaar  —  now  as  when 
Judas  betrayed  Jesus  for  silver 
and  Marco  Polo  found  Chinese  making 
banknotes  of  mulberry  bark — men  dream 
and  talk  of  money.  They  talk  more  about 
it  than  of  any  other  one  thing.  Could  we, 
by  some  magic,  at  this  instant  catch  all 
words  being  uttered  in  every  tongue 
everywhere,  the  most  frequent  would 
probably  refer  to  money  and  price. 

"Money,"  it  has  been  said,  "is  what  the 
other  man  takes  for  the  things  you  want." 
Man  has  used  money,  in  some  form,  since 
\he  dawn  of  civilization.  Fishhooks  and 
slave  girls,  beads,  hawks  and  hounds,  all 
have  served  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Early  Virginians  bought  wives  with  to- 
bacco. Once,  it  is  said,  Mexican  Indians 
used  cacao  beans,  until  aboriginal  crooks 
began  making  clay  counterfeits,  baked  and 
varnished  to  look  like  the  real. 

The  study  of  money,  as  an  instrument 
of  trade  through  the  ages,  involves  art, 
heraldry,  and  mythology ;  it  leads  to  eco- 
nomics and  politics — and  far  into  history. 
When  kingdoms  rose,  often  new  moneys 
rose  with  them ;  and,  when  they  fell,  their 
moneys  passed  away.     Nothing  shakes  a 
government  like  the  depreciation  of   its 
money.    The  very  progress  of  civilization 
itself  may  be  largely  measured  by  the  pace 
at  which  the  various  moneys  of  the  world 
have  been  standardized  and  accepted  by 
international  commerce.    It  was,  to  a  large 
degree,  the  quest  for  gold  and  silver,  and 
their  use  in  coined  money,  which  led  to 
the  exploration  and  settlement  of  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  and  South  Africa. 

Metal-disk  money  was  born  in  Lydia, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean, 
about  2,600  years  ago.  It  appears  to-day 
in  its  most  ambitious  form  as  the  Ameri- 
can dollar. 

Cowrie,  the  lowly  shell  money  of  the 
antipodes,  has  through  the  ages  been  the 
most  widely  circulated  rival  of  the  metal 
disk;  but  its  day  of  dominance  has  de- 
parted. Only  isolated  communities  still 
cling  to  it  as  money  (see  page  768). 

Yet  cowrie  can  boast  that  more  people 
have  used  it  than  have  clinked  the  metal 


disks  in  all  their  varieties.  It  has  served 
a  greater  number  of  human  beings  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  than  any  other 
money  devised  by  man. 

COWRIK  SHELI.S  WERE  THE  WORLD's 
FIRST    MONEY 

Shell  money,  beginning  as  ornament, 
has  been  popular  with  aboriginal  peoples 
almost  everywhere;  but  no  other  has 
gained  the  prestige  of  cowrie  or  persisted 
so  long.  It  was  born  of  a  pretty  little 
moUusk  taken  from  the  shallow  spots  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  used  by  all  the  in- 
habitants of  that  geographical  area  washed 
by  its  waters. 

These  shells  were  white  or  straw-colored, 
about  an  inch  long,  glistening  and  clean. 
They  constituted  what  was  probably  the 
first  money  in  all  the  world,  the  medium 
of  exchange  for  dense  populations,  and 
served  many  men  for  many  generations. 
Cowrie's  last  ambitious  stand  was  made  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  where  it  was  in 
general  use  as  money  a  generation  ago.  It 
is  still  current  in  isolated  communities  in 
Africa,  India,  and  the  South  Seas,  but  has 
practically  given  way  to  the  advance  of 
the  moneys  of  commercial  nations. 

The  cash  of  China,  coins  with  holes  in 
them,  still  dominate  the  marts  of  many 
men  in  a  considerable  corner  of  the  Asi- 
atic world.  There  exist  inscribed  cash 
pieces  attributed  to  1 1 15-1079  B.  C.  and 
similar  pieces,  uninscribed,  believed  to  be 
earlier. 

The  tao,  also  of  China,  was  one  of  the 
first  metal  coins  in  the  world.  The  word 
means  "knife"  or  "sharp-edged  instru- 
ment," hence  the  name  was  applied  to  the 
razor-shaped  coins  of  old  China. 

The  earliest  Chinese  metal  coins  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  miniature  spades,  un- 
inscribed and  without  perforation  and 
with  open  shank  for  inserting  a  handle. 
Some  authorities  place  them  earlier  than 

2000  B.  C. 

Convenience  for  carrying  is  accepted  as 
accounting  for  the  introduction  and  long 
use  of  perforated  coins  by  China  and  its 
neighbors.  From  earliest  times  a  string  has 
been  the  poor  man's  pocketbook  (p.  759). 
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Photograph  by  National  Photo  Company 
A  DOI.I.AR  BILI.  WEARS  OUT   SOONER  THAN   A   PAIR  OF   SHOES 
In  eieht  months  the  average  dollar  bill  in  circulation  is  worn  out.    So  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment musf  constantly  replace  its  paper  money.    Obviously   however,  f  .fcoo  biH^^^^^^^^ 
longer  than  one  of  small  denomination.    Paper  money,  ready  to  be  distributed  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


There  have  been  many  unique  moneys 
in  different  countries.  Nails  v^ere  once  so 
precious  that  they  were  used  as  money  in 
Scotland  and  in  New  England  in  pre- 
Revolution  days.  And  while  the  mark 
was  skidding  to  zero  after  the  World 
War,  postmasters  in  remote  parts  of  Ger- 
many used  shoe  nails  for  small-change 
purposes— they  had  a  fixed  utility  value. 

Bars  of  crystal  salt  are  money  in  many 
parts  of  Ethiopia.  This  medium  of  ex- 
change, however,  suffers  deterioration  in 
a  strange  way.  It  has  become  a  nice  cour- 
tesy, when  meeting  a  friend,  to  profTer  a 
coin  to  be  licked.  So  does  the  money  lose 
weight  through  friendly  hospitality,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  salt  acts  as  a 
germicide ! 

THK  CARTWHEKI.  COINS  0^  YAP 

The  island  of  Yap,  of  the  Caroline 
group,  neighbors  in  the  remote  way  of  the 


South  Seas  with  the  Philippines  and  New 
Guinea,  undoubtedly  boasts  the  strangest 
of  money.  It  is  of  stone  and  the  coins 
are  sometimes  12  feet  in  diameter  and 
weigh  many  hundreds  of  pounds ! 

The  stone  from  which  this  money  is 
made  is  not  quarried  on  Yap,  but  must 
be  brought  from  another  island  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  The  mild-natured  Poly- 
nesian who  is  able  to  hire  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  cut  out  one  of  these  huge  coins 
and  transport  it  to  Yap  is,  admittedly,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  consequence.  It  is 
convincing  evidence  of  one's  financial 
status  to  deposit  one  of  the  large  stones 
in  front  of  one's  home  and  let  it  "take 
root"  (see  illustration,  page  759). 

To-day  the  legal  tender  of  a  modern 
world  is  the  metal  disk  of  gold  or  silver. 

To  be  sure,  many  lands  have  contrib- 
uted to  its  development.  Political  geog- 
raphy,   the    resources   of    peoples,   their 
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Photograph  by  C.  E.  Finnell 
THIS  IS  WHAT  A   MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD  COIN  LOOKS  LIKE 
Here  are  50.000  twenty-dollar  ^oM  pieces.    The  pilewi,h|o^^^^  Tn  tefJVrs 
fo??  ^£^S  Se!  Ir^chefdyrT^ll^'ro;^^^^^^^^^  was  exhibited  in  the  office 
of  the  city  treasurer  of  San  Francisco,  California. 
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Photograph  by  Karle  Harrison 
IN  FAIR  AND  BAZAAR  ALIv  TRADE  WAS  ONCE   MEREI^Y  SWAPPING  THINGS 

For  centuries,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  objects  of  commerce  were  themselves  the 
onlv  form  of  money.  Live  s  ock  was  long  a  medium.  Our  word  "pecuniary"  comes  from  the 
tlv^Tcnl  Tcaule,  from  which  came  the  Latin  word  for  money,  iecuma.  The  scene 
above  is  a  bazaar  near  Cairo. 


surges  into  new  areas,  the  needs  of  in- 
creasing populations,  have  gone  toward 
creating  that  type  of  money  the  use  of 
which  has  become  almost  universal. 

It  is  nearly  3,000  years  back  to  the  time 
of  Homer,  when  there  was  no  such  thing 
in  the  Western  world  as  money.  People 
bartered  in  the  markets,  exchanging  suck- 
ling goats  for  woven  rugs.  There  were 
neither  ducats  nor  dollars  in  which  to 
price  them,  nor  was  there  an  established 
measure  of  value.  The  habit  of  haggling, 
still  prevalent,  may  have  come  down  from 
those  ancient  days  of  barter. 

The  idea  of  money  was  not  yet  born  to 


that  borderland  of  Europe  and  Asia  that 
was  then  the  West.  The  nearest  approach 
to  an  article  that  would  function  as  such 
was  the  milk- faced  ox. 

THE  ox  AS  A  MEASURE  OF  VALUE 

This  animal  possessed  one  prime  requi- 
site of  money.  It  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  thing  of  value  desired  of  all 
men.  Money  must  primarily  be  something 
that  every  man  wants,  for  which  he  will 
exchange  any  of  his  ordinary  commodi- 
ties, and  the  ox  came  nearer  meeting  this 
test  1,000  B.  C,  in  the  triangle  that  was 
Greece,   Egypt,  and   Palestine,  than  did 
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Photograph  by  Leon  Van  Dyk 
THE  TRAVELER  IS  RARE  WHO  CAN  OUTFIGURE  A  CHINA-COAST   MONEY  BROKER 

With  his  scales,  his  trays  of  native  and  foreign  coins,  and  his  "shoes,"  or  silver  sycee,  he 
lives  by  his  wits.  Sometimes  the  scales  hold  a  secret;  also,  many  a  gold  coin  has  come  back 
from  a  trip  to  the  Orient  neatly  hollowed  out  and  refilled  with  other  metal. 


marked  a  great  advance  toward  the  use 
of  coin. 

The  scene  shifted  to  the  West.  Italy, 
as  it  awoke  from  barbarism,  adopted  a 
unit  of  copper  as  a  measure  of  value.  It 
called  the  unit  aSy  a  Roman  pound  of  12 
uncicB,  or  ounces,  and  it  came  into  general 
use. 

Copper  served  the  purpose  of  money 
because  of  its  intrinsic  value.  The  as  had 
the  value  of  a  pound  of  copper.  Human 
nature  being  the  same  then  as  now,  it 
soon  came  to  pass  that  people  made  the 
as  in  a  weight  a  little  less  than  a  pound 


and  profited  to  the  extent  of  the  metal 
thus  saved.  They  learned  to  mix  certain 
quantities  of  baser  and  cheaper  metals 
with  the  copper  and  their  currency  de- 
teriorated. 

Thus  a  step  toward  the  development  of 
actual  money  was  forced  on  the  nations. 
Governing  powers  found  it  necessary  to 
step  into  the  breach,  to  test  metals  used 
as  money,  to  put  their  stamps  guarantee- 
ing quality  and  weight  upon  them,  and  by 
this  avenue  copper  coins  arrived. 

Coins  of  precious  metals  were,  however, 
to  come  out  of  the  Near  East.    The  first 
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any  other  element  of 
wealth  among  the 
masses. 

The  peoples  from 
which  Western  civili- 
zation sprang  were 
pastoral  folk,  their 
wealth  being  repre- 
sented in  sheep  and 
cattle.  Gradually  they 
came  to  measure  other 
values  by  the  unit  of 
the  herd,  the  ox.  A 
little  later  armor  was 
priced  in  o  x  e  n.  A 
knight  could  buy  a 
serviceable  suit  of 
armor  for  lo  oxen, 
but  one  of  choice 
workmanship  would 
cost  him  50. 

The  modern  word 
"pecuniary,"  from  pe- 
cus,  cattle,  has  its 
place  in  our  language 
because  cattle  were 
once  money. 

Sheep  represented  a 
lower  monetary  de- 
nomination. They 
were  small  change ! 
Ten  sheep  equaled  one 
ox. 

There  were  certain 
disadvantages  in  using 
live  stock  as  money. 
For  one  thing,  it  might 
walk  away  in  the 
night;  for  another,  it 
consumed  much  prov- 
ender. There  were  difficulties  about  small 
change  for  the  purchase  of  such  edibles 
as  kettles  of  fish  and  messes  of  pottage. 

COPPER  POTS  SUCCEED  OXEN  AS  MONEY 

The  human  geography  of  this  region, 
which  had  been  pastoral,  about  this  time 
got  an  industrial  urge.  A  way  had  been 
found  of  extracting  a  metal  from  the 
earth  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  handily  set 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  Ro- 
mans later  twisted  the  name  of  this  island 
in  such  a  way  that  the  modern  word  "cop- 
per" was  derived  from  it. 

Copper  pots  began  to  appeal,  and,  like 
cattle,  were  universally  prized.  Merchants 
would   exchange   whatever   they   had   in 
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ANCIENT   MONEY  OF  THE   NEAR  EAST 


their  stalls  for  copper  pots,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  was  more  nearly  universal 
than  for  any  other  object.  The  copper 
pot  was,  therefore,  money. 

Indeed  it  was  better  money  tnan  cattle, 
for  it  did  not  eat  or  run  away  and  was 
durable;  also  it  had  less  bulk  in  propor- 
tion to  value. 

Then  into  this  region  came  one  imbued 
with  an  idea  of  importance.  Instead  of 
presenting  pots  for  use  in  facilitating 
barter,  he  would  tender  the  copper  of 
which  they  were  made.  He  would  oflFer 
it  in  a  convenient  form,  made  up  into  a 
strip  which  he  called  obolus.  No  definite 
idea  of  its  size  survives,  but  it  was  said 
that   six   made  a  handful.     The   obolus 
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were  made  in  Lydia,  a  country  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna, 
half  oriental,  half  Greek.    In  Lydia  there 
were  gold-bearing  sands  (see  text,  p.  764). 
These  early  coins  were  made  of  elec- 
trum,  which  was  unrefined  gold  having  an 
alloy  of  about  30  per  cent  silver.    They 
appeared  al:)OUt  700  years  before  Christ. 
A  good  many  survive  and  may  be  seen 
in  numismatic  collections.     They  look  as 
if  the  manner  of  making  them  had  been 
quite  simple.     The  metal  seems  to  have 
been  poured  out  and  allowed  to  form  in 
roundish  puddles.    Thus  did  the  disk  de- 
velop naturally. 

At  the  right  moment  in  its  cooling  it 
appears  to  have  been  impressed  with  a 
design,  much  as  one  may  put  his  seal  in 
wax  on  the  back  of  a  letter. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  coin- 
making,  that  started  in  Lydia,  under 
Greek  influence,  gives  additional  evidence 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  civilization  that 
so  strangely  developed  in  this  small  area. 
As  Greece  set  standards  in  sculpture  and 
architecture  that  have  not  since  been 
equaled  elsewhere  in  the  world,  so  did  it 
strike  coins  that  are  masterpieces  of  the 
ages.  Those  made  in  that  country  several 
centuries  before  Christ  from  dies  cut  by 
master  artists  are  more  beautiful  coins 
than  any  minted  to-day  by  great  nations 
with  all  the  accessories  of   science    (see 

page  744).  ^^  ._  ^    . 

The   modern  world   sacrifices  art    tor 

utility  and  durability,  such  as  the  raised 
protection  rim  and  inscribed  edge. 

The  precious-metal  coins  of  the  ancient 
Greek  world  did  not  come  into  general 
use,  however. 

COPPER,   BECOMING  PI.ENTIFUI.,  LOSES  ITS 

VAI.UE  AS  MONEY 

As  the  centuries  passed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area,  copper  became  plentiful  and 
its  purchasing  power  decreased. 

Rome  was  getting  much  of  the  earth 
of  Cyprus.  Thus  it  developed  that  an 
average  householder  of  ancient  Rome,  go- 
ing to  market  to  buy  for  a  feast  day, 
would  need  to  pack  a  donkey  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  copper  for  his  shopping. 

The  metal  came  to  be  too  bulky  in  pro- 
portion to  its  value.  Yet  it  held  its  place 
until  another  metal  appeared  that  better 
served  money  purposes.  That  metal  was 
silver.     The  map  of  the  civilized  world 
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PRIMITIVE  COINS  AND  OTHER  MEDIUMS  OF 

EXCHANGE 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Moroccan  dozen,  the 
"branches"  of  the  tree  money  of  Malacca  are 
broken  off  for  small  change. 

was  expanding.  Spain  had  begun  to  pro- 
duce. As  copper  grew  too  plentiful,  sil- 
ver, which  had  been  too  scarce,  began  to 
appear  in  sufficient  quantities  for  general 
employment  as  money.  Two  centuries 
before  Caesar  it  had  won  its  place  as  the 
fittest  of  metals  for  such  use. 

Silver  ruled  the  money  world  for  2,000 
years.  Maps  were  made  and  remade  un- 
der its  influence. 

Civilization  moved  westward  and 
Charlemagne  established  an  empire  of  the 
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A   FAMILIAR   SCENE    ALONG    WARM    WATER   TOURIST    PATHS 
wv,^n  hiiQine.:.?  is  brisk  these  Madeira  Island  boys,  diving  for  coins  thrown  from  a  ship's 


French  in  the  eighth  century  on  a  silver 
standard.  He  formally  decreed  that  the 
pound  of  silver  should  be  the  basic  meas- 
ure of  value,  and  a  continent  accepted  his 
edict.  So  it  happens  that  in  France  to-day 
the  word  argent  means  "money,"  although 
its  literal  significance  is  "silver." 

Money  history  began  to  be  written  in 
another  geographical  area.  The  English 
began  to  talk  of  the  "pound"  in  designat- 
ing a  money  unit.  This  is  the  silver  pound 
of  Charlemagne. 

Originally  240  pennies  were  made  from 
the  pound  of  silver,  and  although  the 
pound  (sterling)  has  become  a  measure 
of  value  and  not  of  weight,  the  relation 
to  the  old  value  standard  continues— 240 
pence  to  the  pound   (sterling). 

The  English  word  "shilling"  has  a  geo- 
graphical origin  that  is  quite  different. 
It  was  first  used  by  the  blonde  barbarians 

of  the  north. 

These  warriors  and  their  opponents 
were  given  to  wearing  rings  and  arm 
bands  made  of  silver  or  gold.    After  bat- 


tles the  rings  of  the  slain  were  highly 
prized  by  the  victors,  and  were  gathered 
and  properly  distributed  by  an  official  who 
had  charge  of  this  division  of  spoils.  He 
was  known  as  the  ring-breaker  and  was 
actually  the  first  treasury  official  of  these 
northern  tribes. 

The  rings  were  so  made  that  they  broke 
up  into  bits  of  a  somewhat  uniform  size. 
One  fragment  was  called  a  "schillingas." 
In  the  north  it  was  an  early  form  of 
money,  and  from  it  came  the  shilling,  so 
dear  to  the  English  heart  to-day. 

THE  ANCESTOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  D0LI.AR 

The  world  was  short  of  actual  money 
from  Csesar  to  Columbus.  There  was  lit- 
tle progress  during  that  long  stretch  and 
there  appears  to  be  some  soundness  in  the 
theory  that  the  absence  of  a  circulating 
medium  of  sufficient  quantity  to  make  de- 
velopment possible  was,  in  part,  the  rea- 
son for  the  stagnation.  Yet,  despite  its 
scarcity,  money  events  were  taking  place 
about  the  map  of  Europe  and  seem,  in 
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milady's  beads  are  akin  to  savage  string-money 

The  firecrackerlike  object  is  an  arm  band  of  shell  money  from  the  Solomon  Islands.    The 
straight  pices  are  ^^^^^^^^^  of  ear-stick  money  and  the  string  is  red-shell  money,  from  which 

modern  beads  descended. 


retrospect,  to  have  been  in  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  better  days. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  time  of  shortage 
there  appeared  in  the  interior  of  medieval 
Europe  an  individual  who  was  to  write 
a  chapter  of  money  history  that  has  come 
down  strangely  into  modern  times,  and  to 
give  a  new  nation  of  the  West  a  currency 
unit  that  was  to  have  a  profound  effect. 
This  man  made  the  first  dollar  in  all  the 
world,  and  gave  it  a  name  which,  though 
the  etymology  is  not  apparent  at  a  glance, 
becomes  upon  examination  the  lineal  an- 
cestor of  the  word  "dollar." 

The  Count  of  Schlick,  for  such  was  his 
title,  dwelt  in  St.  Joachimsthal  (Joachim's 
Dale),  a  mining  region  of  Bohemia.  The 
patron  saint  of  the  community  was  St. 

Joachim. 

Here  the  Count  of  Schlick,  in  1516, 
appropriated  a  silver  mine.  As  his  re- 
tainers took  out  the  precious  metal,  the 
master  laid  his  finger  to  his  temple  and 


considered  the  purpose  to  which  he  should 
put  it.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  per- 
ception, for  he  seemed  to  realize  that  he 
dwelt  in  a  money-hungry  world,  and  that 
his  silver  would  serve  best  if  made  into 

coin. 

At  any  rate,  he  devised  a  new  one  all 
his  own.  On  its  face  appeared  a  repro- 
duction of  St.  Joachim,  and  it  was  named 
after  that  personage  and  the  community 
which  gave  it  birth— Joachimsthaler.  It 
was  the  first  dollar  (see  page  744). 

Now  note  the  evolution  of  the  word 
"dollar"  from  this,  its  polysyllabic  ances- 
tor. When  the  Joachimsthaler  found  its 
way  into  medieval  Germany  it  was  warmly 
welcomed.  A  practical  people,  however, 
soon  tired  of  the  length  of  its  name,  and 
by  a  judicious  dropping  of  syllables  it  be- 
came the  "thaler."  The  word  in  that  form 
still  survives  in  Germany. 

When  the  thaler  passed  into  the  Nether- 
lands   its    pronunciation    was    somewhat 
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H^  WILI.   NEVER  "throw   his   MONEY   AT   THE   BIRDS' 

Rock  salt,  broken  into  convenient  bits,  serves  as  small  change  in  many  regions  of  Africa.     A 
rock-salt  merchant  of  Morocco  whose  pile  makes  him  smile  (see,  also,  text,  page  74^). 


changed.  There  it  was  called  the  "daler. 
Then  it  crossed  to  England,  where,  by 
use  of  the  broad  "a,"  daler  became  "dol- 
lar." Under  this  modified  name  and 
geographically  transplanted,  the  Joachims- 
thaler  of  the  Count  of  Schlick  has  grown 
and  prospered. 

HOW  THE  DOLIvAR  CAME  TO  AMERICA 

The  story  of  how  the  dollar  came  to 
America  is  no  less  interesting.  In  the 
two  hundred  years  that  followed  its  birth 
there  were  many  money  denominations  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  that  were  simi- 
lar to  it  in  size  and  value.  These  were 
called  by  different  names  in  various  locali- 
ties, but  to  the  English  all  were  dollars. 

There  were,  for  instance,  the  Spanish 
pieces  of  eight,  so-called  because  of  the 
prominence  of  the  figure  8  on  the  coins 
(meaning  eight  reales),  and  chiefly  fa- 
miliar by  that  name  to-day  because  of  the 
prominent  role  they  play  in  pirate  history. 
They  grew  to  have  a  mighty  influence  in 
the  three  centuries  after  Columbus,  and 
were  the  dominant  money  in  the  Western 
world  (see,  also,  page  744). 


The  procurement  of  precious  metal  in 
order  that  the  supply  of  them  might  in- 
crease was  the  chief  aim  of  the  Spaniards 
in  transatlantic  operations.  Their  coun- 
try's activities  were  based  on  a  search  for 
gold  and  silver,  which  were  found  in 
abundance,  particularly  in  Peru  and  Mex- 
ico. Spaniards  developed  silver  mines  in 
Mexico  that  turned  out  to  be  the  richest 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

As  a  result  of  this  quest  for  precious 
metals,  Spain  extended  her  sway  over 
two-thirds  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  was  her  search  for  the  money  metals 
that  unrolled  the  larger  part  of  the  map 
of  the  two  Americas. 

Much  of  the  silver  went  into  pieces  of 
eight,  which  the  English  called  dollars, 
and  this  denomination  became  the  ruling 
unit  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  one 
that  was  to  groVv  in  power  as  the  centuries 
passed. 

Other  nations  acquired  some  of  this  sil- 
ver and  increased  their  circulations,  but 
Spanish  money  became  most  abundant  of 
all.  The  appearance  of  the  silver  flood 
helped  Europe  to  awake.    The  urge  of  the 
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time  was  the  building 
of  argosies  and  the 
development  of  the 
far-away  lands  which 
were  reached  by  them.  „ 
These  were  the  cen- 
turies during  which 
much  of  the  world 
map  of  to-day  was 
taking  form.  The  day 
of  glory  dawned  for 
Spain.  Half  the  West- 
ern world"  came  under 
her  sway,  and,  as  a 
result  of  her  activity 
during  the  two  cen- 
turies following  Co- 
lumbus, half  of  it  still 
speaks  the  language  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

COI.ONISTS  USED  WAM- 
PUM AND  TOBACCO 
AS  MONEY 

In  the  meantime  the 
English  Colonies  to 
the  north  were  strug- 
gling for  a  permanent 
footing.  Among  many 
embarrassments  was 
one  due  to  the  lack  of 
a  circulating  medium. 
They  had  almost  no 
money  with  which  to 
trade.  England  ob- 
tained little  of  the  sil- 
ver of  the  West.  She 
herself  was  tragically 
short  of  currency  and 
had  none  to  spare  her 
Colonies. 

In  New  Amsterdam 
and  Massachusetts  the 
colonists  fell  back  on 
the  wampum  of  the 
Indians.  This  was  one 
of  the  aboriginal  shell 
moneys,  but  made  on 
a  different  plan  from 
the  cowrie  of  the  East  (see  text,  page 
745).  It  was  a  bead  money,  carefully 
ground,  highly  polished,  and  pierced  with 
holes  for  stringing.  It  represented  much 
labor  in  its  preparation  and  was  highly 
prized  as  ornament. 

On  Long  Island  there  were  excellent 
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SERBIAN  PEASANTS  BEDECKED  FOR  A  FESTlVAI. 

Primitive  man  had  three  wants — food,  shelter,  and  the  gratification 
of  vanity.  Always  he  sought  to  rival  his  neighbor  in  appearance.  In 
this  gratification  of  man's  vanity  lay  the  real  origin  of  money,  since 
personal  adornment  was  the  first  evidence  of  wealth.  These  Serbian 
peasants  are  wearing  strings  of  coins. 


deposits  of  the  shells  from  which  wam- 
pum was  made,  and  here  the  Indians  had 
established  mints.  But  in  the  end  the 
colonists  came  to  make  the  wampum  them- 
selves. They  had  tools  superior  to  those 
of  the  Indians,  and  could  turn  out  the 
money  faster.    Yet  they  made  it  with  less 
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HE  HAS   MONEY  TO  BURN:   KUKIKN,   CHINA 

Set  afire  and  cast  adrift  on  rivers  in  times  of  plague  or  calamity,  this  spirit  money  is 
supposed  to  appease  the  devils.  Some  of  it  is  perforated  with  fine  holes ;  and,  says  an  old  tale, 
if  this  money  be  cast  on  the  ground,  then  pursuing  devils  must  pause  and  pass  through  each 
little  hole  in  the  spirit  money. 


care.  They  produced  so  much  of  it  and 
their  product  was  so  inferior  that  wam- 
l)um,  as  money,  became  useless.  Thus 
makeshift  currency  had  been  once  again 
spoiled  by  the  cunning  of  man. 

In  Maryland  and  Virginia  the  peculi- 
arities of  a  community  again  asserted 
themselves,  and  tobacco  came  to  be  money. 
It  was  a  commodity  which  everybody 
wanted  and  would  accept  for  whatever 
else  he  had.  The  holder  of  tobacco  had 
but  to  wait  for  the  first  boat  to  England 
to  warrant  its  transformation  into  what 
he  desired  for  creature  comforts  or  use. 
It  was  made  legal  tender.  It  was  accepted 
in  payment  for  taxes.     It  was  money. 

PIECES    OF    EIGHT   ADOPTED   BY   AMERICAN 

COLONIES 

Into  this  colonial  condition  of  an  ab- 
sence of  real  money  a  new  element  was 
introduced.  The  Spanish  piece  of  eight  be- 
gan coming  up  from  the  south  (see  illus- 
tration, page  744,  and  text,  page  756).   It 


found  itself  at  a  premium  in  this  land  of 
currency  shortage  and  this  fact  accelerated 
its  flow.  Soon  it  came  to  pass  that  there 
was  more  Spanish  coin  in  the  Colonies 
than  English  money.  It  proved  a  conven- 
ient currency,  and  values  could  be  com- 
puted in  it  more  readily  than  in  English 
money. 

So,  when  the  United  States  came  to  set 
up  its  own  money,  it  adopted  the  Spanish 
rather  than  the  English  system  as  its  basis. 

The  piece  of  eight,  the  Spanish  peso, 
became  the  central  unit  in  the  new  cur- 
rency. But  it  was  called  neither  a  peso 
nor  a  piece  of  eight.  Recourse  was  had 
to  the  old  English  word  that  had  come 
circuitously  out  of  a  little  Bohemian  com- 
munity.   It  was  called  a  "dollar." 

The  dollar  is  a  piece  of  eight.  In  Span- 
ish this  signifies  eight  reales.  In  English 
it  is  spoken  of  as  eight  "bits.'*  A  bit  is 
twelve  and  a  half  cents.  In  the  South  and 
West  it  is  still  customary  to  say  "two  bits'* 
and  "six  bits."     So  does  the  division  of 
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the  pieces  of  eight  of 
piratic  days  on  the 
Spanish  Main  still  sur- 
vive. 

:FIRST  COINS  0^  UNITED 

STATES  APPEAR 

IN   1794 

In  1794  the  silver 
coins  of  the  new  na- 
tion began  to  appear — 
the  half  dime,  half 
dollar,  and  dollar.  In 
1795  came  the  half 
eagle  and  eagle  in 
gold.  The  silver  dime 
and  quarter  dollar  ap- 
peared in  1796,  as  did 
the  quarter  eagle.  The 
double  eagle,  however, 
was  not  struck  for  cir- 
culation until  1850. 

Of    these   the   half 
dime    has    been    dis- 
placed  by   the    nickel 
five-cent   piece.      The 
present  one-cent  piece 
has    been    added    and 
completes    the    metal 
currency  as  now  in  use. 
Other     coins     have 
been    issued,     main- 
tained for  a  time  and 
discontinued.   A  three- 
dollar  gold  piece  was 
minted  from  1853  to 
1890;     a     one-dollar 
gold  piece  from  1849 
to  1890;  a  trade  silver 
dollar  for  use  inChina, 
that  was  heavier  than 
the  standard  coin,  from  1873  to  1887;  a 
three-cent  silver  piece  from  1851  to  1873; 
a  three-cent   nickel   piece   from    1865  to 
1890.    A  two-cent  bronze  piece,  a  big  one- 
cent  copper,  a  one-cent  nickel  piece,  and  a 
half -cent  copper,  have  each  been  minted 
for  a  time  and  abandoned. 

Mexico  and  most  of  the  countries  that 
were  once  a  part  of  the  Spanish  Empire 
stamp  their  coins  "peso/'  but  they  are 
comnionly called  "dollars."  Canada,  though 
a  British  dominion,  uses  a  dollar  which, 
at  par,  is  of  equal  value  with  ours.  China 
stamps  "dollar"  on  its  coins,  and  Japan 
has  its  comparative  coin  called  a  "ven." 
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YOUNG 

More  clothes  and 
the  mysterious  devil 
beyond. 


Photograph  by  Maynard  Owen  Williams 

DEVII^-WORSHIPERS  OF  ARMENIA 

less  jewelry  might  be  better  for  these  children  of 
-worshipers,  scattered  from  Baghdad  to  Van  and 

The  old  Spanish  pieces  of  eight,  named 
"Spanish  milled  dollars"  on  the  paper 
money  of  American  Revolution  days,  have 
influenced  the  currency  of  a  good  part  of 
the  world,  particularly  of  the  regions  that 
prefer  silver. 

One  other  great  monetary  evolution, 
probably  the  most  stupendous  in  its  im- 
mediate results  of  any  since  the  Lydians 
stamped  their  first  coins,  has  been  the 
recent  world  dominance  of  gold  and  its 
displacement  of  silver  as  the  international 
standard  of  value. 

Silver  reigned  as  the  money  metal  from 
200  years  before  Caesar  until  the  latter 
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THIS      BANK  NOTE      IS  MADE  FROM  TEA 

In  Siberia,  Tibet,  and  Mongolia  one  finds  "brick-tea  money"  in  use. 
Tea  merchants  sweep  up  tea  dust  and  scraps  of  leaves  from  the  ware- 
house floor  and  press  the  refuse  into  inscribed  bricks.  This  specimen, 
slightly  enlarged,  shows  one  of  the  four  segments  of  a  brick  which  is 
so  made  as  to  be  easily  divided  for  making  *'change." 


Croesus,  the  last 
king  of  Lydia,  reck- 
oned in  his  day  the 
wealthiest  potentate  in 
the  world,  counted  his 
treasure  chiefly  in 
gold,  taken  in  part 
from  the  ore-bearing 
sands  of  the  river  Pac- 
tolus.  This  stream, 
according  to  legend, 
had  derived  its  aurif- 
erous nature  from  the 
fact  that  the  Phrygian 
king  Midas  had  rid 
himself  of  the  curse 
of  the  gold  touch  by 
bathing  in  its  waters. 

And  Darius  the 
Great,  that  many-sided 
eastern  monarch  who 
reigned  from  521  to 
485  B.  C,  takes  credit 
for  fixing  the  coinage 
in  his  dominions  and 
for  introducing  the 
gold  coinage  known  as 
the  Daric,  derived 
from  a  Persian  word 
meaning  gold. 

But  the  use  of  gold 
in  the  marts  of  trade 
had  been  the  excep- 
tion. Silver  had  done 
the  money  work  of 
the  world.  It  had 
held  its  place  because 
it  had  been  the  fittest 
competitor  through  all 
the  centuries  since  it 
had  displaced  copper. 


half  of  the  nineteenth  century  (see,  also, 
text,  page  751). 

Gold  had,  oit  course,  always  existed  in 
the  background,  and  had  from  very  an- 
cient times  been  accepted  as  a  universal 
symbol  of  the  highest  value.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  it  was  employed  by 
the  Psalmist  as  a  standard  of  supreme 
worldly  worth  when  he  sang  thus  of  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord:  "More  to  be  de- 
sired are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much 
fine  gold,"  and  again,  "I  love  Thy  com- 
mandments above  gold,  yea,  above  fine 
gold." 


As  the  transactions 
of  business  grew  larger,  however,  silver, 
with  its  comparatively  low  value,  became 
troublesomely  bulky  as  the  agent  through 
which  trade  was  to  be  carried  on. 

Gold  presented  itself  as  a  substitute. 
But  it  likewise  had  a  serious  defect.  There 
was  not  enough  of  it. 

GOLD   RUSH    CHANGED    MONEY    COURSE   01^ 

THE  WORLD 

Then,  in  1848,  an  event  occurred  which 
changed  the  money  course  of  the  world. 
James  Marshall,  building  a  sawmill  in 
Eldorado  County,  California,  picked  up  a 
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lump  of  gold  in  its 
tailrace.  This  started 
the  gold  rush  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Three 
years  later  gold  was 
discovered  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  South 
Africa  in  1885.  Thus 
different  geographical 
areas  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  the 
gold  supply  and  it  be- 
gan to  be  more  plenti- 
ful. 

Another  great  event 
in  the  gold  history  of 
the  times  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the 
cyanide  process  for 
extracting  the  metal 
from  its  ores.  In  1890 
this  process  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Rand 
mines  of  South  Africa 
and  made  possible  the 
working  of  low-grade 
ore  previously  consid- 
ered worthless. 

This  series  of  events 
led  to  an  outpouring 
of  gold.  In  the  nine- 
year  period  from  1801 
to  1 810,  the  world 
produced  $1 18,152,000 
worth  of  the  yellow 
metal.  In  1910  there 
was  produced  in  a  sin 
gle  year  $454,703,900 
worth,  almost  four  times  as  much  as  that 
produced  in  nine  years  a  century  before. 

Yet  the  treasure  vaults  of  the  nations 
were  drinking  up  these  floods.  Govern- 
ments everywhere  were  putting  their  cur- 
rencies on  a  basis  of  redeemability  in  gold. 
They  were  buying  whatever  gold  was  pre- 
sented, but  paying  for  it  in  paper  money 
redeemable  in  that  gold. 

The  gold  that  nations  acquire  in  this 
way  and  stow  in  their  treasure  vaults  costs 
them  nothing.  When  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  gold  is  brought  to  a  treasury,  for 
example,  the  government  accepts  it  and 
hands  to  its  owner  a  million  dollars  in 
paper  money.  The  only  expense  to  the 
government  is  that  incidental  to  printing 
the  paper. 


Photograph  by  Maynard  Owen  Williams 
A  CROATIAN  PEASANT  COUNTING   HER  CASH 


The  government  does  not,  in  fact,  be- 
come the  owner  of  the  gold.  The  person 
who  holds  certificates  issued  against  it  is 
its  owner.  The  certificate,  or  *'bill,*'  as  it 
is  familiarly  called,  .of  course,  is  as  good 
as  gold  because  it  can,  at  any  time,  be 
changed  into  it,  so  long  as  the  government 
exists. 

I^AITH   GIVES  VALUE  TO   MONEY  TOKENS 

The  well-known  economist,  Dr.  Alfred 
Pearce  Dennis,  has  thus  summarized  for 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
the  meaning  of  money  in  its  broadest 
aspects : 

It  is  the  conception  of  faith  and  credit 
which  lies  back  of  all  exchanges  based  on 
tokens,  whether  cowrie  shells,  wampum, 
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Photograph  by  Merl  I^a  Voy 
"turning  an  HONKST  PI;NNy"  IN  THE  SOUTH  SIilAS 

The  girl  at  the  right  is  breaking  shell  into  small  pieces.  Her  sister  with  the  twist-drill 
makes  holes  in  the  pieces,  so  that  they  can  be  strung.  Then  men  grmd  the  corns  to  uniform 
size,  making  a  shell  money  known  as  cowrie,  still  current  in  the  bolomon  Islands  (,see,  also, 
text,  page  745). 


greenbacks,  gold,  copper,  or  silver,  that 
gives  these  tokens  value.  Almost  any 
symbol  or  token  is  useful  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  so  long  as  it  receives  general 
support  in  the  popular  consciousness.  The 
value,  therefore,  of  what  we  call  money  is 
measured  by  the  yardstick  of  faith. 

There  have  been  countless  vain  experi- 
ments in  fiat  money.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  money  issued  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, which  depreciated  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  phrase  "not  worth  a  Continental" 
is  still  in  use  to-day. 

The  Russian  peasant  in  1921,  with  the 
swift  depreciation  of  the  ruble,  found  that 
he  was  exchanging  something  that  had  an 
intrinsic  value,  his  wheat  that  could  be 
eaten,  for  pieces  of  paper  which  had  a 
fictitious  and  declining  value.  He,  there- 
fore, refused  to  exchange  his  wheat  for 
rubles,  but  instead  converted  his  grain 
into  vodka.  Vodka  was  grain  in  concen- 
trated form,  kept  better,  had  a  universal 
appeal,  and  an  unlimited  marketing  radius. 


From  an  economic  standpoint  money 
performs  somewhat  the  same  function  in 
human  exchanges  that  railroad  cars  per- 
form in  the  exchange  of  goods.  The  Jews 
suffering  persecution  in  the  Middle  Ages 
invented  bills  of  exchange  for  the  invisible 
transfer  of  wealth.  In  these  days  trans- 
fers may  be  made  in  a  few  seconds  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  cable. 

To-day  money  as  metallic  disks  forms 
but  a  fractional  part  in  exchanges  among 
civilized  peoples.     Checks,  notes,  bills  of 
exchange,  perform  exactly  the  same  func- 
tion as  money  in  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities.    India   is   one   of   the   poorest 
countries  in  the  world   from  the  stand- 
point of  per  capita  wealth,  with  a  pitiful 
circulation  of  silver  rupees.     Yet  India 
has  a  store  of  gold  amounting  to  two  and 
one-half  billion   dollars,   or  considerably 
more  than  half  the  gold  held  in  the  United 
States.    The  bulk  of  the  gold  in  India  is 
hoarded  and  not  put  to  productive  uses. 


The  Haliotis  or  Pearly  Ear  Shell.— In  an  article,  with  the  above 
title,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Naturalist,  referring  to  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  Haliotides,  I  have  stated  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
although  several  species  are  found  upon  the  West  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, not  a  single  species  had  been  found  upon  the  East  coast  of  either 
North  or  South  America.  In  the  latter  part  of  August,  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  brief  visit  to  the  'Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  I 
was  kindly  shown  by  Count  Portales,  among  other  material,  a  specimen 
of  Haliotis  (some  one  and  one-half  inches  long)  dredged,  livingy  by  him  in 
the  Gulf  Stream  between  Florida  and  Cuba;  this  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  Haliotis  upon  the  Eastern  side  of  the  American 
Continents. — R.  E.  C.  Stearns. 
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MONEY  NO  LONGER 

One  of  the  most  famous  pieces  of  wampum- 
work  in  the  world:  part  of  the  great 
**Treaty  Belt"  made  by  the  Indians  to 
commemorate  their  agreement  with  JVil- 
Ham  Penn.  Wampum  so  used  assumed  so 
high  a  symbolic  value  that  it  was  no  longer 
considered  to  be  money. 


WAMPUM   BELTS   OF   THE   SIX  NATIONS. 
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WAMPrM  BEITS  OF  THE  811  5ATI0K8. 

By  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  of  BaUtwitmiUe,  N,  Y. 

Some  of  these  wamptim  belts  of  the  Six  Nations  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  width;  a  belt  of  30  rows  being  called  "a  prodigious  large 
belt,"  while  the  widest  of  them  contains  49  rows, 

No.  1,  formed  of  white  beads  on  dark  ground  of  wampum,  is  about 
half  of  a  belt  of  7  rows,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  French 
missionaries.    The  "  Long  House"  represents  the  Five  Nations,  and  the 
cross,  the  French.    No.  2  is  a  belt  of  7  rows,  with  4  pairs  of  diamonds 
remaining.    No.  3  has  12  rows,  and  there  are  now  7  dark  bars.    No.  4 
has  a  house  in  the  center,  with  two  small  men  inside.    On  one  side 
without,  are  seven,  men  clasping  hands;  on  the  other,  six.    This  is 
several  feet  long,  and  contains  15  rows.    No.  5  is  considerably  broken ; 
it  has  13  rows  of  beads  and  4  bars.    No.  6  is  of  7  rows,  quite  long,  but 
not  complete ;  the  general  design  is  a  series  of  dark  crosses.    No.  7 
represents  the  league  of  the  Iroquois.    It  is  of  38  rows,  havmg  white 
figures  on  purple  ground.    The  league  has  but  one  heart,  and  each 
nation  (a  square)  is  united  to  that  and  each  of  the  others.    There  are 
but  two  squares  on  each  side  now.    No.  8  is  of  49  rows.    The  figure 
shows  about  half  of  it.    No.  9  is  of  45  rows,  about  one-third  of  it  is 
here  represented.    No.  10  is  of  7  rows,  and  has  5  hexagons,  one  for 
each  of  the  Five  Nations.    Both  sides  of  the  belts  are  alike,  deer-skin 
thongs  running  through  the  length  of  the  belt,  the  shell  beads  being 
sewed  between.    There  are  two  others  of  6  and  8  rows  respectively, 
without  particular  design. 

The  outlines  will  give  the  general  patterns  accurately,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  their  real  beauty.  The  beads  themselves  are  of  deli- 
cate colors,  and  the  belts  are  very  substantially  made. 
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The  aulone  shells  before   spoken  of,  appear  to 
have  been   a  medium  of  exchange,  producing  a 
singular   social,  and  we  may  say  political  eflfect. 
They  were  taken  by  the  beaver  trappers  and  moun- 
tain traders  from  Monterey  into  the  S\erra  Nevada 
and  even  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  exchanged 
with  the  Indians  for  furs,  horses,  buffalo  robes, 
and  other  valuables,  at  high  prices.     The  Indians 
converted  them  iato  buttons  and  strung  them  on 
deer's  sinews,  from  one  to  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber.    A  string  of  them,  on  wampum,  was  of  great 
value,  as  they  were  produced  with  immense  labor. 
It  took  an   Indian   brave  twelve  months  to  make 
a  string.     They  were  broken  up,  or  cut  with  ob- 
sidian into  small  pieces,  and  then  every  piece  was 
ground  as   round  as  a  button  and  a  hole   bored 
through  it.    The  possession  of  several  of  these 
strings  was  an  item  of  immense  wealth  and  power, 
they  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  magic  charm, 
medicine  and  money.    Their  use  extended  amongst 
all  the  remotest  California,  Oregon,  Vancouver, 
and  Northwest  Indians,  and  they  were  often  the 
cause  of  bloody  and  thieving  wars,  just  like  the 
wars  of  the  white  people.     To  this  day  the  aulone 
is  an  important  article  of  Indian  trade. — [A.  S.  T. 
Wide  West,  Jan.  1857. 
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SHELLS  USED  AS  CURRENCY 

In  the  days  before  the  white  man  with  his  gold  and 
silver  currency  invaded  the  northern  part  of  California, 
the  tribes  known  as  the  Tolowa,  Karok,  Yurok  and  Hupa 
had  a  well-defined  monetary  system  established,  the  prin- 
cipal  medium  of  exchange  being  the  peculiarly  shaped, 
long,  white,  curving  dentalium  or  tusk  shells. 

f  Recently  there  came- t©i  the  Museum  of  the  American- 
Indian   Heye  Foundation  several   strings   of  this   shell 
money.      In  the  period  of  American  occupancy  of  Cali- 
fornia immediately  after  the  gold  rush  and  up  until  the 
late  80  's,  this  odd  currency  circulated  among  the  Indians 
and  whites  as  well.     To-day,  although  new,  undecorated 
shells  of  the  ordinary  or  ''woman's  dentalia"  are  quite 
common,  the  longer,  quaintly  ornamented  shells  are  be- 
coming scarcer  and  scarcer  and  it  is  only  when  some  aged 
Indian,  pressed  by  the  high  cost  of  living  and  impor- 
tuned by  his  younger  and  more  modem  relatives,  reluc- 
tantly parts  vnth  his  symbol  of  wealth,  that  the  old- 
time  money  comes  to  light. 

In  primitive  times,  the  dentalium  shells  used  as  money 
were  from  one  and  seven  eighths  to  two  and  one  half 
inches  in  length.  The  longest  shells  were  valued  at  $5 
each,  the  shortest  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents. 
The  shells  were  strung  on  leather  or  sinew  cords,  eleven 
to  fifteen  shells  being  the  general  length  of  the  strings. 
The  eleven-shell  string  was  the  most  valuable  and  allow- 
ing for  fluctuation  and  method  of  measurements  was 
roughly  valued  at  $50. 

In  measuring  an  individual  shell,  the  units  of  measure 
were  the  fingers.  The  longest  shells  were  placed  on  the 
little  finger  and  a  shell  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  should 
reach  from  the  farther  crease  of  the  little  finger  to  the 
fold  of  the  palm  below.  Other  sizes  were  matched  against 
the  middle  finger.  In  some  cases  men  had  their  forearms 
tattooed  with  a  series  of  marks  whereby  whole  strings 
could  be  measured. 

Currency  of  this  sort  was  in  demand  and  the  owners 
treasured  it  above  all  else.  The  majority  of  such  odd 
' '  coins ' '  were  often  profusely  decorated  with  incised  lines 
or  wrapped  with  thin  spirals  of  snake  skin.  Occasionally 
woodpecker  scalps  would  be  tied  in  small  tufts  to  the 
precious  things.  In  order  to  keep  the  ''otlwetsik"  or 
' '  human  beings  their  dentalium, "  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Yuroks,  safe  from  harm,  the  California  financiers  carried 
their  wealth  in  purses  made  of  elk  horn,  hollowed  out  and 
decorated  with  incised  geometric  designs. 

Strangely  enough,  the  tribes  that  prized  the  shell  cur- 
rency the  most  highly  were  not  the  ones  who  took  it  from 
the  ocean  bed.  The  dentalia  in  olden  times  were  fished 
from  sand  bars  off  the  mouths  of  northern  rivers  by  In- 
dians inhabiting  Vancouver  Island,  the  northern  coast  of 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  The  shells  were  traded 
southward  and  after  passing  through  several  hands  finally 
arrived  in  the  California  country,  where  they  were  eagerly 
received. 


With  such  wealth  the  tribal  magnates  bought  houses 
and  canoes,  wives  and  clothing,  furs,  obsidian  blades, 
woodpecker  scalps,  tobacco,  etc.  The  obsidian  blades, 
huge  things  often  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and  five  inches 
and  more  in  width,  of  both  black  and  red  obsidian,  and 
the  brilliant  red  top  knots  of  the  common  woodpecker 
were  also  deemed  units  of  wealth.  Even  to-day  these  ob- 
jects are  held  above  all  other  items  of  native  manufac- 
ture or  use.  The  albino  or  white  deer  skin  is  likewise 
considered  a  rare  treasure  and  when  a  man  can  display 
such  a  skin  in  the  ''White  Deerskin''  dance  along  with 
one  or  more  obsidian  blades  and  a  headband  of  red-headed 
woodpecker  scalps,  he  is  indeed  a  plutocrat. 
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Dentalium  or  Tusk  Shells  Used  as 
Currency  Even  After  Ameri- 
can Occupancy 
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Special  to  the  Transcript: 

New  York,   Sept.   17— In  the  days  be- 
fore    the     white     man     with     his     gold 
and   silver   currency   invaded   the  north- 
ern     part      of      California,      the     tribes 
Known    as    the    Tolowa,     Ka,rok.    Yurok 
and     Hupa     had     a    well-defined    mone- 
tary   system    established,    the    principal 
medium  of  exchange  being  the  peculiarly 
shaped,    long,    white,    curving   dentalium 
or  tusk  shells.     Recently  there  came  to 
the     Museum     of     the     American-Indian 
Heye  Foundation  several  strings  of  this 
shell  money.     In  the  period  of  American 
occupancy  of  California  immediately  after 
the  gold  rush  and  up  till  the  late   80's, 
this  odd  currency  circulated  among  the 
Indians  and  whites  as  well.     Today,  al- 
though   new,    undecorated    shells    of    the 
ordinary  or  ''woman's  dentalia"  are  quite 
common,  the  longer,  quaintly  ornament- 
ed    shells     are    becoming     scarcer     and 
scarcer  and  it  is  only   when  some  aged 
Indian,  pressed  by  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  importuned  by  his  younger  and  more 
modern  relatives,  reluctantly  parts  with 
his  symbol  of  wealth,  that  the  old  time 
money  comes  to  light. 

In  primitive  times,  the  dentalium  shells 
used  as  money  were  from  one  and  seven- 
eiffhths  to  two  and  one-half  Inches  in 
length.  <rhe  longest  shells  were  valued 
at  $5  each,  the  shortest  between  twenty- 
five  and  fifty  cents.  The  shells  were 
strung  on  leather  or  sinew  cords,  eleven 
to  fifteen  shells  being  the  general  length 
of  the  strings.  The  eleven  shell  string 
was  the  most  valuable  and  allowing  for 


fluctuation  and  method  of  measurements 
was  roughly  valued  at  $50. 

In  measuring  an  individual  shell,  the 
units  of  measure  were  the  fingers.  The 
longest  shells  were  placed  on  the  little 
finger  and  a  shell  to  be  of  the  utmost 
value  should  reach  from  the  farther 
crease  of  the  little  finger  to  the  fold  in 
the  palm  below.  Other  sizes  were  matched 
against  the  middle  finger.  In  some  cases 
men  had  their  forearms  tatooed  with  a 
series  of  marks  whereby  whole  strings 
could  be  measured. 

Currency  of  this  sort  was  in  demand 
and  the  owners  treasured  it  above  all 
else.  The  majority  of  such  odd  "coins" 
were  often  profusely  decorated  with  in- 
cised lines  or  wrapped  with  thin  spirals 
of  snake  skin.  Occasionally  woodpecker 
scalps  would  be  tied  in  small  tufts  to 
the  precious  things.  In  order  to  keep 
the  "otlwetsik"  or  "human  beings  their 
dentalium,"  as  It  was  called  by  the  Yu- 
roks,  safe  from  harm,  the  Cahfornlan 
financiers  carried  their  wealth  in  purse.s 
made  of  elk  horn,  hollowed  out  and  deco- 
rated with  Incised  geometric  designs. 

Strangely  enough,  the  tribes  that  prized 
^he  shell  currency  the  most  highly  were 
not  the  ones  who  took  It  from  the  oceai 
bed.  The  dentalla  In  olden  times  were 
fished  from  sand  bars  off  the  mouths  of 
northern  rivers  by  Indians  inhabiting 
A'ancouver  Island,  the  northern  coast  of 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  The  shells 
were  traded  southward  and  after  pass 
ing  through  several  hands  finally  arrived 
in  the  California  country  where  they 
were  eagerly  received. 

With  such  wealth  the  tribal  magnate*? 
bought    houses    and    canoes,    wives    and 
clothing,   furs,     obsidian     blades,     wood- 
pecker scalps,  tobacco,  etc.  The  obsidian 
blades,  huge  things  often  two  and  a"  half 
feet   long  and   five   inches  and   more   la 
width,   of  both   black  and   red   obsidian, 
and    the   brilliant   red  top   knots    of   the 
common    woodpecker   were    also    deemed 
units  of  wealth.       Even  today  these  ob- 
jects are  held  above  all  other  Items  of 
native  munufacture  or  use.       The  albino 
or  white  deer  skin  is  likewise  considered 
a  rare  treasure  and  when  a  man  can  dis- 
play such  a  skin  in  the  "White  Deerskin" 
rlance  along  with  one  or  more  obsidian 
blades  and   a   headband     of     red-headed 
woodpecker  scalps,  he  Is  indeed  a  pluto- 
crat. 


SHELLS  USED  AS  CURRENCY 

In  the  days  before  the  white  man  with  his  gold  and 
silver  currency  invaded  the  northern  part  of  California, 
the  tribes  known  as  the  Tolowa,  Karok,  Yurok  and  Hupa  \ 
had  a  well-defined  monetary  system  established,  the  prin- 
cipal medium  of  exchange  being  the  peculiarly  shaped, 
long,  white,  curving  dentalium  or  tusk  shells. 

Recently  there  came  to  the  Museum  of  the  American- 
Indian   Heye  Foundation  several   strings  of  this   shell 
money.     In  the  period  of  American  occupancy  of  Cali- 
fornia immediately  after  the  gold  rush  and  up  until  the 
late  80  '8,  this  odd  currency  circulated  among  the  Indians 
and  whites  as  well.    To-day,  although  new,  undecorated 
shells  of  the  ordinary  or  '< woman's  dentalia"  are  quite   ^| 
common,  the  longer,  quaintly  ornamented  shells  are  be- 
coming scarcer  and  scarcer  and  it  is  only  when  some  aged 
Indian,  pressed  by  the  high  cost  of  living  and  impor- 
tuned by  his  younger  and  more  modem  'elati^  *s   reluc- 
tantly parts  with  his  symbol  of  wealth,  that  the  old- 
time  money  comes  to  light. 

In  primitive  times,  the  dentalium  shells  used  as  money 
vvere  from  one  and  seven  eighths  to  two  and  one  hdf 
inches  in  length.  The  longest  shells  were  valued  at  $5 
each,  the  shortest  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents. 
The  shells  were  strung  on  leather  or  sinew  cords,  eleven 
to  fifteen  shells  being  the  general  length  of  the  strings. 
The  eleven-shell  string  was  the  most  valuable  and  allow- 
ing  for  fluctuation  and  method  of  measurements  was 

Toufirhlv  valued  at  $50. 

ll  measuring  an  individual  shell,  the  units  of  measure 
were  the  fingers.  The  longest  shells  were  placed  on  the 
little  finger  and  a  shell  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  shovdd 
reach  from  the  farther  crease  of  the  little  finger  to  the 
fold  of  the  palm  below.  Other  sizes  were  matched  against 
the  middle  finger.  In  some  cases  men  had  their  forearms 
tattooed  with  a  series  of  marks  whereby  whole  strings 

could  be  measured.  ,    , 

Currency  of  this  sort  was  in  demand  and  the  owners 
treasured  it  above  all  else.  The  majority  of  such  odd 
-coins"  were  often  profusely  decorated  with  incised  lines 
or  wrapped  with  thin  spirals  of  snake  skin.  Occasionally 
wordpSer  scalps  would  be  tied  in  small  tufts  to  the 
precious  things.'  In  order  to  keep  the  "otlwet^ik''  or 
-human  beings  their  dentalium,"  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Yuroks,  safe  from  harm,  the  California  financiers  carried 
their  wealth  in  purses  made  of  elk  horn,  hollowed  out  and 
decorated  with  incised  geometric  designs. 

Strangely  enough,  the  tribes  that  prized  the  shell  cur- 
rency the  most  highly  were  not  the  ones  who  took  it  from 
the  ocean  bed.  The  dentalia  in  olden  times  were  fished 
from  sand  bars  off  the  mouths  of  northern  rivers  by  In- 
dians inhabiting  Vancouver  Island,  the  northern  coast  o_ 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  The  shells  were  traded 
southward  and  after  passing  through  several  hands  final  y 
arrived  in  the  California  country,  where  they  were  eagerly 

Teceived.  i 

With  such  wealth  the  tribal  magnates  bought  houses 
and   canoes,  wives  and  clothing,   furs,   obsidian  b  ades 
woodpecker  scalps,  tobacco,  etc.      The  obsidian  blades 
huge  things  often  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and  five  inches 
and  more  in  width,  of  both  black  and  red  obsidian,  and 
the  brilliant  red  top  knots  of  the  common  woodpecker 
were  also  deemed  units  of  wealth.    Even  to-day  these  ob- 
nects  are  held  above  all  other  items  of  native  manuf a^- 
Jure  or  use.      The  albino  or  white  deer  skin  is  likewise 
considered  a  rare  treasure  and  when  a  man  can  display 
such  a  skin  in  the  -White  Deerskin-  dance  along  with 
one  or  more  obsidian  blades  and  a  headband  of  red-headed 
woodpecker  scalps,  he  is  indeed  a  plutocrat.^^ 
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THE  MONEY  OF  THE  INDIANS  OF  THE 

ATLANTIC  STATES 

Wampum,  the  money  of  the  Indians  of  the  Atlantic 
states,  such  as  the  Delawares,  was  not  the  ' '  filthy  lucre 
of  civilized  man,  but  a  sacred  thing.  In  fact,  all  transfer 
of  property,  from  one  Indian  to  another,  was  really  a 
gift.  The  passage  of  wampum  to  the  donor  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  payment  for  value  received,  but  as  a  charm 
to  protect  from  any  evil  influence  that  might  be  trans- 
ferred  with  the  gift  and  make  itself  manifest  as  illness 
in  the  recipient.  This  has  been  found  out  by  Dr.  Frank 
G.  Speck,  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a  leading  authority  on  American  In- 

dians  of  the  east. 

' '  In  the  exchange  of  vendable  property,  even  extending 
to  gifts  between  friends,''  said  Dr.  Speck,  'Hhere  lurked 
a  potency  for  evil  that  might  develop  in  who  knows  what 
quarter,  producing  malice  or  resentment  among  the  parties 
concerned.    It  could  even  result  in  bodily  poison  to  one 
or  both.    It  is  strictly  correct  to  state  that  in  the  attitude 
of  the  eastern  Indians  toward  such  affairs,  the  passage  of  , 
shell  money,  or  wampum  as  they  called  it,  from  the  hands 
of  the  receiver  of  a  gift  or  purchase  to  those  of  the  giver 
performed  the  function  of  medicine.    The  wampum  pro- 
tected them  against  spiritual  infection  and  its  manifesta- 
tion in  the  body  in  the  form  of  sickness.    Wampum  was 
a  purifier,  purging  the  transaction  from  latent  evil  force. 
And  should  evil  have  leaked  through  the  transaction  the 
wampum  would  function  as  a  purgative  for  its  keeper. 
The  same  wampum  was  a  spiritual  emblem  believed  by 
them  to  have  come  originally  from  supernatural  sources 
and    embodying    within    it    profound    supernatural    dy- 
namics. 

"We  can  understand  why  a  compact  sealed  with  the 
transfer  of  wampum  was  as  sacred  as  one  sworn  on  an 
I  oath  by  the  Bible,  the  Koran  or  the  beard  of  Abraham  1 
It  was  such  an  attitude  toward  exchange  and  currency 
that  our  colonial  forbears  encountered  when  they  bartered 
for  land  and  peltry  with  the  aborigines  of  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  colonists  handed  out 
♦l^eir  ^^xchange  with  the  European  notion  of  intrins'- 
value,  receiving  the  return  with  the  native  idea  of  spiri-. 
tual  and  supernatural  interplay. 

-The  Dutch  in  buying  Manhattan  for  60  guilders  of 
trinkets  undoubtedly  drove   a  shrewd   bargain   with  the 
Delawares.     But  who  has  told  us  that  in  the  eyes  of  these 
same  Delawares  the  currency  was  the  symbol  not  the  value 
equivalent    of    their    relinquishment    of    their    exclusive 
hereditary  rights  to   the  land   as  well   as  its  products? 
This  ridiculous  price  merely  was  to  them  but  a  symbol 
over  which    they   transferred    their    good-will    and    their 
spiritual  power  over  the  *  forces'   dormant  in  the  land, 
clearing  away  the  poison  that  might  have  been  engen- 
dered by  the  inequality  of  value  in  the  transfer,  should 
there  have  been   any.      The   aboriginal   Indians   of  the 
East  were  psychics  even  in  such  factual  matters  as  money. 
The  colonists  were  pragmatists  even  in  spiritual  matters. 
Here  lay  the  basis  of  conflict  unreconcilablc  between  the 
two  culture  spheres  that  met,  bartered  and  quarreled  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     The  one  backed 
by  unnumbered,  metal-armed,  aggressive  and  adventurous 
men  from  a  tumultuous  old-world  as  against  a  few  thou- 
sand stone-age,  passive  hunter-farmers.'' 

Science  Newa.  Feb.   22,   1929. 
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OLD  INDIAN  SCOUTS 
TO  STAY  IN  ARMY 

The    Government,    in    Recognition    of    Their 

Heroic  Services  to  the  Nation,  Orders  Their 

Retention  on  Full  Pay  for  Life 

prpiHE  picture  of  the  faithful  In- 


,  dian  scout  scanning  from  the 
I  mountain  peak  the  country 
over  which  a  marching  column 
of  troops  is  to  pass,  riding  ahead 
to  warn  of  the  perils  of  ambush  by 
hostile  braves,  standing  at  the  coun- 
cil fire  as  interpreter  for  his  white 
officer  and  serving  the  United  States 
Army  tirelessly  and  well,  is  one  full 
of  the  romance  of  the  old  West, 
whose  winning  depended  much  on 
the  loyalty  of  the  Indians. 

For  this  reason  the  last  of  the 
dian  scouts— two  corporals  and  nine- 
teen privates— are  to  be  retained  in 
service  so  long  as  they  Utis,  lucord* 
ing  to  official  word  from  Washing- 
ton.  The  sentimental  considerations 
connected  with  their  historical  sig- 
nificance have  outweighed  the  fact 
that  their  military  importance  in  an 
era  of  tanks,  tractors,  airplanes  and 
high-power  artillery  barrages  has 
dwindled  to  a  shadow. 

The  band,  now  living  much  as  their 
ancestors  did  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.,  is  the  sole  surviving  regular 
army  unit  made  up  of  Indians.  The 
commanding  General  -of  the  Eighth 
Corps  Area,  in  which  the  fort  is  lo- 
cated, recommended  that  the  scouts— 
••well  disciplined,  well  trained  and 
performing  work  very  efficiently**— 
be  retained,  and  romance  won 
against  suggestions  of  economy.  Too 
great  a  service  has  been  rendered  to 
the  country  by  its  Indian  scouts  for 
their  last  historic  band  to  be  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  Z*' 

Some  of  the  braves  once  ii*ted 
among  them  have  sa/ed  thousJ=inds 
of  lives  by  their  sagacity  in  the  field 
and  at  the  coimcil  teoee.  Scattered 
through  all  the  campaigns  that  freed 
the  West  from  the  menace  of  toma- 
hawk and  knife  are  records  of  the 
Indian  scouts,  stanch  comrades  of  I 
the  white  soldiers  and  advisevo  to 
their  leaders. 

A  Celebrated  Scout. 

One   of  the  most  celebrated  Gov- 
ernment scouts,  I-See-O,  or  ''Plenty 
Fires,'*   died   on   the   reservatioiCi  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  less  tnan  a  year  agc.j 
honored  by  a  special  act  of  Conifress, 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant.    He  was 
between  75  and  80  years  old  and  v.-as 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  active  sol- 
dier in  the  army.    I-See-O  kepr  the 
Indians     of     the     Southwest     from| 
hurling  themselves  inio  the  fanitical 
war  against  the  whitej  that  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  ''ghost  dance*'  up- 
risings   of    1890    and    caused    wid< 
bloodshed  before  the   revolting  -wari 
riors,   led  by  their   "Messiah"   in 
concentrated  drive  to  recapture  tneij 
lands  in  the  Middle  West,  met  wit" 
defeat    at    the    batUo    of    Wounded] 
Knee. 

A    typical    representative    Of    tht\ 
best  type  of  Indian  scout,   I-See-O, 
side  by  side  with  General  (then  Lieu- 
tenant) Hugh  li.  Scott,  rode  into  the 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  territory  and 
by     his     eloquence     persuaded     the' 
Cribes   to   remain   out  of   the   "Mes- 
siah'* war.     Scott  learned  from  him 
not  only  the  language  and  signs  of. 
the  Indians,  but,  what  was  more  im- 
portant,     obtained      a      tremendous 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  red 
man.     Until  1897  I-See-O  ranked  as 
a  sergeant  in  General  Scott's  famous 
band  of  scouts.     When  the  General 
heard    that    his    old-time    ally    had 
fallen  on  evil  days  he  prevailed  on 
Congress    to    pass    the    act    creating 
him  a  permanent  sergeant.  All  regu- 
lations of  the  War  Department  were 
brushed  aside  to  honor  the  last  sol- 
dier of  the  Kiowa  tribe. 

For  years  the  old  Indian  sat  in  his 
tepee  at  the  Fort  Sill  reservation, 
cooking  his  meals  over  an  open  fire 
and  combing  his  hair  into  long 
braids.  The  army  gave  him  a  cot- 
tage, but  I-See-O,  did  not  live  in  it; 
he  used  it  as  a  storehouse  for  the 
supplies  he  drew  from  the  commis- 
sariat. The  white  man's  ways  were 
not  for  him  in  his  old  age. 

As  a  boy  of  16  at  the  Medicine 
Lodge  pow-wow  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  which 
treated  over  boundaries  with  the 
whites.  He  had  stopped  an  uprising 
at  the  Andarke  Agency  and  another 
on  the  Red  River.  He  was  the  peace- 
maker always,  seldom  the  warrior, 
trusted  by  the  red  men  and  relied 
upon  by  commandin^f^enerals. 

Long  Service  in  the  Army. 

There    are    braves    at    Fort    Hua- 
chuca, attached  to  the  service  troop 
of    the    Tenth    Cavalry,    who    have 
been  in  Government  service  for  from 
ten    to    forty    years.      Tehnehjeheh, 
who  died  a  year  or  so  ago,  was  more 
than  80  years  old  and  had  served  in 
the  pursuit  of  Geronimo.     It  was  a 
"war,**    costing    the    United    States 
$1,000,000.  in  which  the  Indian  scouts 
were    indispensable.      Only^  Indians, 
enrolled  in  the  array,  could  trace  the 
trail   of   the   fugitive   Geronimo   and 
his  handful   of  followers  across  the 
deserts  of  Arizona  and  far  down  into 
the  Sierra  Madre  Range  of  Old  Mex- 
ico where  he  was  brought  to  bay. 

Close  to  300  Apaches  were  sworn 
as  scouts  and  put  upon 


Natchez,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apaches.  The  man- 
hunt, in  which  the  Government's 
Indian  scouts  had  played  so  strik- 
ing and  successful  a  part,  had  lasted 
for  eighteen  months.  Natchez,  who 
was  removed  to  Fort  Sill  and  classed 
as  a  "prisoner  of  war,*'  enlisted  in 
the  army  as  a  scout. 

Singly  and  in  troops  the  Indian 
scouts  performed  a  service  that  can- 
not be  overestimated.  The  lives 
that   loyal  braves  like  I-See-O  and 


Tehnehjeheh  saved  through  their  ef- 
forts as  peacemakers,  the  uprisings 
they  prevented,  the  feeling  of  trust 
and  friendship  that  they  inculcated 
in  their  fellows  are  not  to  be  listed 
in    cut-and-dried    terins    of    value. 
If  the  red  scouts  had  not  ridden 
with   the   troops   in   blue.    If   their 
voices  had  not  been  raised  in  peace 
parleys  and  their  keen  eyes  had  not 
been  present  to  follow  trails  and  spy 
out  ambuscades,  it  might  have  taken 
many  more  years  and  many  more 
lives  to  pacify  a  West,  menaced  pe- 
riodically  by  the   threat   of   savage 
uprisings.      The    conditions    out    of 
which  the  enrolment  of  the  Indian 
scouts  grew  may  long  since  have  dis- 
appeared and  their  military  signifi- 
cance may  have  departed,  but  there 
is  no  one  who  remembers  the  stirring 
role  that  they  have  played  who  will 
not  approve  of  the  determination  of 
the  War  Department  to  see  that  the 
last  of  a  brave  band  is  protected  to 
the  end,  ..-• 


connected  with  their  historical  sig- 
nificance have  outweighed  the  fact 
that  their  military  importance  in  an 
era  of  tanks,  tractors,  airplanes  and 
high-power  artillery  barrages  has 
dwindled  to  a  shadow. 

The  band,  now  living  much  as  their 
ancestors  did  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.,  is  the  sole  surviving  regular 
army  unit  made  up  of  Indians.  The 
commanding  General  x>t  the  Eighth 
Corps  Area,  in  which  the  fort  Is  lo- 
cated, recommended  that  the  scouts— 
"well  disciplined,  well  trained  and 
performing  work  very  efficiently"— 
be  retained,  and  romance  won 
against  suggestions  of  economy.  Too 
great  a  service  has  been  rendered  to 
the  country  by  its  Indian  scouts  for 
their  last  historic  band  to  be  dropped 
from  the  rolls. 

Some  of  the  braves  once  listed 
among  them  have  sa/ed  thousj^nds 
of  lives  by  their  sagacity  in  the  field 
and  at  the  council  teoee.  Scattered 
through  all  the  campaigns  that  freed 
the  West  from  the  menace  of  t'>ma- 
hawk  and  knife  are  records  of  the 
Indian  scouts,  stanch  comrades  of 
the  white  soldiers  and  advisees  to 
their  leaders. 

A  Celebrated  Scout. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  Gov- 
ernment scouts,  I-See-O.  or  ''Plenty 
Fires,'*  died  on  the  reservation  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  less  tnan  a  year  agc.i 
honored  by  a  special  act  of  Congress 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant.  He  was 
between  75  and  80  years  old  and  v.-as 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  active  sol- 
dier in  the  army.  I-See-O  kepr  thef 
Indians  of  the  Southwest  troml 
hurling  themselves  inio  the  fanitica] 
war  against  the  whitej  that  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  "ghost  dance*'  up- 
risings of  1390  and  caused  wid< 
bloodshed  before  the  w'evolting  -war 
riors,  led  by  their  "Messiah"  in 
concentrated  drive  to  recapture  tneii 
landfc  in  the  Middle  West,  met  wii 
defeat  at  the  battlo  of  Woundedl 
Knee. 

A  typical  representative  of  t^e 
best  type  of  Indian  scout,  I-See-O, 
side  by  side  with  General  (then  Lieu- 
tenant) Hugh  L.  Scott,  rode  into  the 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  territory  and 

fy  his  eloquence  persuaded  the 
ribes  to  remain  out  of  the  "Mes-| 
siah"  war.  Scott  learned  from  him 
not  only  the-  language  and  signs  of. 
the  Indians,  but,  what  was  more  im- 
portant, obtained  a  tremendous 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  red 
man.  Until  1897  I-See-O  ranked  as 
a  sergeant  in  General  Scott's  famous 
band  of  scouts.  When  the  General 
heard  that  his  old-time  ally  had 
fallen  on  evil  days  he  prevailed  on 
Congress  to  pass  the  act  creating 
him  a  perrtianent  sergeant.  All  regu- 
lations of  the  War  Department  were 
brushed  aside  to  honor  the  last  sol- 
dier of  the  Kiowa  tribe. 

For  years  the  old  Indian  sat  in  his 
tepee  at  the  Fort  Sill  reservation, 
cooking  his  meals  over  an  open  fire 
and  combing  his  hair  into  long 
braids.  The  army  gave  him  a  cot- 
tage, but  I-See-O,  did  not  live  in  it; 
he  used  it  as  a  storehouse  for  the 
supplies  he  drew  from  the  commis- 
sariat. The  white  man's  ways  were 
not  for  him  in  his  old  age. 

As  a  boy  of  16  at  the  Medicine 
Lodge  pow-wow  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  which 
treated  over  boundaries  with  the 
whites.  He  had  stopped  an  uprising 
at  the  Andarke  Agency  and  another 
on  the  Red  River.  He  was  the  peace- 
maker always,  seldom  the  warrior, 
trusted  by  the  red  men  and  relied 
upon  by  commandin*^Generals. 

Long  Service  in  the  Army. 

There  are  braves  at  Fort  Hua- 
chuca,  attached  to  the  service  troop 
of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  who  have 
been  in  Government  service  for  from 
ten  to  forty  years.  Tehnehjeheh, 
who  died  a  year  or  so  ago,  was  more 
than  80  years  old  and  had  served  in 
the  pursuit  of  Geronimo.  It  was  a 
"war,"  costing  the  United  States 
$1,000,000,  in  which  the  Indian  scouts 
were  indispensable.  Only  Indians, 
enrolled  in  the  array,  could  trace  the 
trail  of  the  fugitive  Geronimo  and 
his  handful  of  followers  across  the 
deserts  of  Arizona  and  far  down  into 
the  Sierra  Madre  Range  of  Old  Mex- 
ico where  he  was  brought  to  bay. 

Close  to  300  Apaches  were  sworn 
into  service  as  scouts  and  put  upon 
Geronlmo's  track.  Captain  Emmet 
Crawford  in  command.  They  fol- 
lowed '^liigns"  no  v/hite  man's  eye 
could  see  and  clung  like  leeches  to 
the  heels  of  the  flying  medicine 
man.  Tlie  Grovcrnment  scr^»::ttf 
chased  Geronimo  through  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Old  Mexico  until 
finally  tney  cornered  him.  Mexican 
troops,  arriving  on  the  scene  mis- 
took the  Apache  scouts  for  Geron- 
imo's  hostiles  and  opened  fire, 
wounding  Captain  Crawford  fatally. 

The  crafty  raider  fled  into  the 
hills  on  the  eve  of  yielding  and  the 
long,  arduous  chase  was  resumed. 
General  Nelson  A.  Miles  directing 
the  carqpaign.  At  last  it  ended  with 
jtHft     cd^ure     ol     Geronimo 
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Indians  Had  War  Gas, 
French  Scientists  Finds 


POISON  GAS  warfare,  regarded  to- 
day as  one  of  the  developments  of 
civilized,  scientific  fighting,  was  used 
by  Indians  of  Canada  back  in  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  was  regarded  by  the 
French  explorers  as  something  so  bar- 
barous that  they  tried  to  dissuade  the 
redskins  from  such  savage  tactics. 

As  proof  of  the  Indians'  skill  in  han- 
dling this  fighting  technique.  Prof,  de 
La  Ronciere,  of  the  French  Marine 
Academy,  cites  a  description  of  Indian 
fighting  written  by  Jacques  Cartier,  in 
1536. 

The  Indians  gathered  quantities  of 
faggots  and  cedar  boughs,  and  heaped 
them  up  and  saturated  them  with  fat 
of  the  sea  wolf  and  other  fish  and  with 
some  poisonous  substance.  Then,  when 
the  enemy  attacked,  the  trick  .was  to 
force  them  into  a  position  where  they 
would  get  full  benefit  of  the  wind- 
borne  fumes.  That  maneuver  completed, 
a  torch  was  touched  to  the  faggot  heap 
from  which  rose  the  fumes,  thick,  black, 
and  dangerous. 

The  fumes  were  not  death-dealing, 
but  did  blind  and  suffocate  the  victims. 
Then  the  poison  gas  brigade,  keeping 
safely  out  of  the  drift  of  the  fumes, 
bore  down  on  the  enemy  and  took  what 
toll  they  pleased. 

Science  News  Letter,  December  5,  19 it 
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In  an  official. reportifrom  Fort  tiaston,  June  30,  1864, 
to  Lieut.  James  Ulio,  Lieut.  Col.  S.  G.  Whipple  says:  "ft 
affords  me  pleasure  to  inform  the  district  commander  that  on 
the  22A   instant  the  last  lot  of  Indians  of  the  upper  main  Trinity 
River  came  to  this  valley  and  expressed  their  desire  to  remain 
here  upon  the  same  terms  accorded  the  others.  The  Indians  all 
say  there  are  no  more  in  that  part  of  the  country;  that  the  sol- 
diers may  search  as  much  as  they  please,  but  they  will  not  find 
any  Indians."  v 


War  of  Rebellion  Records,  Series  1,  7ol.50,  Pt.2,  p. 881,  1897. 


In  an  official  report  from  Fort  Ueston,  June  30,  1864, 
to  tieut.  James  Ullo,  Lieut.  Col.  S«  G,  Whipple  says:  **ft 
affords  me  pleasure  to  infom  the  district  commander  that  on 
the  21jd  instant  the  last  lot  of  Indians  of  the  upper  main  Trinity 
Hirer  oame  to  this  valley  and  expressed  their  desire  to  remain 
here  upon  the  same  terms  eocorded  the  others*  The  Indians  all 
say  there  are  no  nore  in  that  part  of  the  oountry;  that  the  sol* 
^lers  may  search  as  much  as  they  please,  bat  they  will  not  find 
'iny  Indians. "\?^ 


L  v4r  of  Bebellion  Eecords.  Serie*'  ^»  Vol.60,  Pt.2,  p.881.  1897 
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Mourning  and  War  Customs  of  the  Kansas.  [Ji 
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MOURNING  AND  WAR  CUSTOMS  OF  THE   KANSAS. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  OWEN  DORSEV. 

NOW,  as  the  Kansas  are  few,  all  the  men  of  the  tribe  assemble 
and  go  on  the  war  path ;  but  formerly  it  was  not  so.  Then 
a  sufficient  number  of  warriors  could  be  raised  from  a  few  gentes, 
probably  among  the  gentes  connected  with  the  deceased  by  blood 
or  marriage.  Then  a  pipe  was  given  to  one  who  was  an  impor- 
tant man  in  the  tribe ;  and  he  fasted  for  six  days  before  summon- 
ing the  warriors  to  join  him  in  the  expedition. 

An  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  death  of  Hosa- 
sage,  a  Kansas,  in  the  winter  of  1882-3,  will  show  the  present 
customs  of  the  tribe.  The  authorities  from  whom  the  informa- 
tion was  obtained  were  the  war  captain  of  the  tribe,  Paha^le- 
gaqli ;  Waqube-k'i",  the  chief  of  the  Eagle  gens,  and  Nixudje- 
yinge,  the  principal  sacred  man  or  doctor  of  the  tribe. 

As  soon  as  Hosasage  died,  his  father-in-law,  Wakanda,  went 
after  Paha"le-gaqli,  the  war  captain.  The  old  man  said,  "  Hosa- 
sage is  dead.  Therefore  I  have  come  to  tell  you  to  take  the  sacred 
pipe."  The  reply  was,  "  Yes,  I  will  take  the  sacred  pipe.  I  will 
also  take  the  sacred  bag."  Wakanda  returned  home,  reaching  it 
as  day  was  coming.  Paha°le-gaqli  took  the  mysterious  objects, 
and  put  clay  on  his  face  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  He  fasted,  per- 
forming the  ceremonies  of  the  ancients.  At  day  he  took  the 
pipe  and  went  to  the  house  of  the  deceased.  Hosasage's  affini- 
ties had  laid  out  the  corpse,  placing  the  body  in  the  house  near 
the  door,  and  with  the  head  to  the  east. 

A  skin  tent  was  erected  outside,  extending  from  the  front  of 
the  house  towards  the  east.  Representative  men  from  all  the 
gentes  entered  the  tent  and  took  their  stations,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  beginning  with  No.  i.  .  ^    ^    , 

^N\itn  Paha»le-gaqli  arrived  he  first  stood  at  C.  Then  the  body 
was  brought  from  the  house  and  placed  at  B,  with  the  head  to 
the  east.  Then  Paha"le-gaqli  stood  at  D,  where  he  wept  a  great 
deal  for  the  dead.     He  could  not  touch  the  corpse  or  any  other 

dead  body.  .  .,.,.,,   -^   ^-u  e 

After  mourning  for  him  a  long  time,  he  said,  "  I  will  sit  still  for 
four  days,  smoking  the  sacred  pipe.    Then  will  I  wander  about 
and  I  will  kill  any  animals  that  I  find."     Then  he  condoled  with 
all  present.    After  which  Wakanda  took  the  ghost  (stc)  from  the 
corpse  and  carried  it  back  to  the  house,  crying  as  he  went.  Then 


.^' 


1885.]       Kitchen  Garden  Esculents  of  American  Origin,  669 

puno^  of  making  sauce.^  In  1844  the  tomato  was  now  acquir- 
ing \hat  popularity  which  makes  them  so  indispensable  atypres- 
ent,  ^rites  R.  Manning.^ 

The^umming  of  the  above  evidence  seems  to  be  that  tj(e  escu- 
lent useW  the  tomato  in  America  does  not  antedate  tife  present 
century,  aHd  only  became  general  about  1835  to  i8yp.  At  the 
present  time,  sixty  named  varieties  appear  in  our  Various  seed 
catalogues,  but  many  of  these  are  synonyms.  O/the  sixty-four 
named  varietiek  grown  at  the  New  York  Agry^xp.  Station  in 
1883,  over  fifty  rt^ay  be  called  sufficiently  distiijct  for  garden  pur- 
poses. 

The  tomato  can  Escape  from  cultivationy^uite  readily  and  be- 
come feral.  In  the  ftJl  of  1884  I  saw  *'  wild  "  tomatoes  growing 
upon  the  rocky  sides  of  a  railroad  cutting  in  New  Jersey,  a  few 
miles  from  Jersey  Cityy  and  these  resembled  the  red  cherry. 
Unger^  refers  to  their  occurrence  on  the  Gallapagos  islands. 
Wilkes^  mentions  several  storts  in  the  Feejee  islands,  but  whether 
wild  seems  doubtful  from  \he  rderence.  On  Ascension  island 
they  are  said  to  have  becomeVoFnpletely  established  all  over  the 
island,^  and  Grant  mentions  thejr  occurrence  in  Central  Africa,  7® 
21'  S.,  and  near  swamps  4°  p  5^  S.,  the  natives  not  yet  having 
learned  their  edible  quality.^ 

We  have  now  completed^our  list  V"  American  kitchen  garden 
plants,  which  include^  me  alkekengi.  four  species  of  bean^  one 
species  of  cucumber^  Jerusalem  artichokK  martynia^  two  nasturti- 
ums, peppers,  potato,  pilmpkin  and  sqiiasltK  purslane,  tomato,  szveet 
corn  and  sweet  potato  J  From  the  list  of  kirchen  esculents  recog- 
nized by  Vilmorin,y  we  can  add  the  pine  apple,  quinoa,  Apios 
tuberosa,  aracacha,lpea  nut,  ysano^  claytonia,  spilanthes,  oenotheria, 
strawberry  two  species,  hop  and  oca  in  two  species.  Of  these  the 
pineapple  and  strawberry  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  fruits,  the 
Apios  seems  r?ather  to  b^  included  as  a  desirable  plant  for  trial 
than  as  actually  cultivated,  and  the  hop  is  a  native  of  both 
worlds. 

^  Me.  Farrier,  Sept.,  Ii,  1835. 
2  Hist.  Mass  Hort.  Soc,  269. 
»  Pat.  or.  Kept.,  1859,357. 
*U.  S(  Exp.  Exp.,  Ill,  35. 
»GaDQ.  Chron.,  1855,  851. 
«Spfeke's  Nile,  576. 
ttIs  pi.  Potageres,  1883. 
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Paha^le-gaqli  selected  four  young  men  to  act  as  servants  for  him- 
self ^nd  the  warriors.^  They  were  Gahia-ma^yi*,  of  the  Turtle 
gens ;  I;uka-gaqli,  the  brother  Paha^'le-gaqli,  of  the  Black  eagle 
gens ;  Tcehawale,  or  Shield,  of  the  same  gens;  and  Tadje-k'uwe, 
of  the  Qiiya  or  Eagle  gens.  This  last  is  the  brother-in-law  of 
Paha^le-gaqli.  All  are  Yata  men,  L  e.,  men  from  gentes  on  the 
left  side  of  the  tribal  circle.  They  were  called  djexe-k'i"^,  or  ket- 
tie-carriers,  answering  to  the  Osage  ;sexe-k'i^  Next  Paha^le- 
gaqli  desired  four  men  to  act  as  duda°wayula^,  leaders  of  the  expe- 
dition, or  qlets'age.  They  always  decide  what  is  to  be  done,  as 
the  duda^haiiga,  or  war  captain,  cannot  do  that.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  men  chosen  were  Kibaqla-hii,  of  the  Elk  gens ;  Jiiiga- 
wasa,  of  the  Quya  (Eagle)  gens  ;  Cu^mikase  (Wolf),  of  the  Ibatc*e 

A,  The  corpse  in  the 
house. 

2.  An  Upa°  (Elk)  man. 

4.  A  Quya  (Eagle) 
ma,n. 

6.  A  Ha»»  (Night) 
man. 

8.  An  Ibatce  (Chicken 
hawk  and  Rac- 
coon) man. 

10,  A  Hanga  -  tafiga 
(Black  eagle) 
man. 

12.  A  Tcedunga  (Buf- 
falo bull)  man.  ^'»g-  !• 

14.  A  Tciju  Wactage  (Peacemaker  )  man. 

gens;  and  Wats'aji,  of  the  Black  bear  gens.  Three  were  Yata 
men,  and  the  fourth  was  an  Ictufiga  (Right)  man. 

The  directors  consulted  one  another,  saying,  "  Let  us  go  on 
the  war  path  in  four  days."  Then  they  addressed  Paha^le-gaqli 
for  the  first  time  in  their  official  capacity,  "  O  war  captain,  let  us 
go  on  the  war  path  in  four  days."  Then  Paha'^le-gaqli  announced 
their  decision  to  all  the  others  present,  saying,  "  O  comrades  !  in 
four  days  I  will  go  on  the  war  path." 

As  a  reward  for  his  services  Wakanda  gave  Paha'^le-gaqli  a 
spotted  horse,  two  red  blankets,  two  white  ones  and  a  calico 
shirt.  The  two  red  blankets,  one  white  one  and  the  shirt  were 
divided  at  once  among  the  four  directors.     Then  all  present,  ex- 

1  NixUdje-yinge  says  that  there  are  six  instead  of  four  when  the  waqpele  gaxe  is 
performed. 


K  The  front  of  the 
house. 

I.  A   Ma^yiiika  -gaxe 

^an. 

3.  A  Ta  (Deer)  man. 

5.  A  Ka°ze  (Kansas, 
wind)  man. 

7.  A  Pafika  (Red  ce- 
dar) man. 

9.  A  Wasabe  (Black 
bear)  man. 

II.  A    Lu  (Thunder) 

man. 
13.  A     Ke      (Turtle) 

man. 
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cept  Paha°le-gaqli,  returned  to  their  homes.  Paha'^le-gaqli  could 
not  go  to  his  home  for  four  days.  He  had  told  the  kettle-carriers 
to  make  him  a  small  lodge  by  the  course  of  a  small  stream  which 
used  to  flow  near  his  house.  This  was  done  by  Gahia-ma^yi^  and 
Tcehawale.  Paha'^le-gaqli  was  required  to  fast,  wandering  about 
and  crying  in  solitary  places,  having  clay  on  his  face.  At  sunset  his 
brother,  I;uka-gaqli,  brought  him  water.  Then  could  the  mourner 
wash  his  face  and  drink  a  cupful  of  the  water,  but  he  could 
eat  no  food.  After  sleeping  awhile  at  night,  he  arose  and  put 
more  clay  on  his  face.  At  sunset  on  the  fourth  day  the  four 
directors  went  to  the  house  of  Paha^je-gaqli  and  sent  the  four 
kettle-carriers  to  summon  the  mourner  to  his  house.  Then  was 
he  permitted  to  take  food.  The  next  morning  he  went  for  Gahia- 
ma^yi*^  and  Tcehrwale.  Before  they  arrived  he  and  his  wife  left 
their  house.  He  ordered  them  to  invite  the  guests  to  his  lodge. 
The  messengers  went  in  different  directions,  saying  to  each  in- 
vited guest,  "  I  have  come  to  call  you  to  go  on  the  war  path." 
And  each  man  replied,  '*  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you."  A  lodge  was 
set  up  near  the  house  of  Paha°le-gaqli,  and  there  the  guests  as- 
sembled. 

Only  two  gentes  met  as  such,  the  two  Hafiga  gentes.  Black 
eagle  and  Chicken-hawk,  but  there  were  present  the  directors 
and  kettle-carriers,  some  of  whom  were  members  of  other 
gentes. 

The  following  figure  shows  the  seats  of  the  Hafiga  men  in  the 
lodge : 


Chicken-hawk  men. 
2.  Ali^kawahu. 
y.  Cu^mikase. 
g.  Wat*i»»  li». 
h,  Mik*aha. 
i,  Ile-ha. 


Black  eagle  men. 
I.  Paha^le-gaqli. 

b.  I)uka-gaqli. 

c.  Nixudje-yiflge. 

d.  Nu^pewaye. 

e.  QUyulange. 


Fig.  2. 

Paha^le-gaqli,  who  took  his  seat  suddenly  when  the  guests 
arrived,  was  present  in  two  capacities,  as  war  captain  and  as  the 
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head  of  his  gens ;  Cu^mikase  was  there  as  a  member  of  his  gens 
and  as  a  director ;  and  I^uka-gaqle  was  there  as  a  member  of  his 
gens  and  also  as  a  kettle-carrier. 

Only  three  were  allowed  to  sing  the  sacred  songs,  Ali°kawahu, 
Gahi^ge-wadayinga  (who  died  in  Jan.,  1883)  and  Paha^le-gaqli. 

Two  young  men,  one  of  the  Turtle  gens  and  one  of  the  Qiiya 
(Eagle)  gens,  attended  to  the  sacred  boiling  (for  the  feast). 
PahaMe-gaqli  sent  Tadje-k'uwe  for  the  sacred  clam  shell,  saying, 


Fig.  3. 


"  t  will  take  the  large  covering  and  the  large  bowl  too.  I  will 
perform  a  sacred  ceremony.  Go  for  them.*'  These  objects  were 
at  the  house  of  Paha^le-gaqli,  beyond  the  person  addressed.  The 
clam  shell  had  been  brought  from  the  "  great  water  at  the  east " 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  Kansas.  This  was  the  case  with  all  the 
sacred  objects  of  the  tribe,  including  the  pipes  and  sundry  roots 
used  as  medicines.  The  shell  was  opened  and  made  like  the  face 
of  a  man,  with  eyes,  teeth,  etc.  The  above  sketch  was  made 
by  Paha*le-gaqH. 
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When  the  sacred  pipe  is  smoked  by  a  Large  Hafiga  (Black 
eagle)  or  a  Small  Hafiga  (Chicken-hawk)  man,  he  must  hold  it  in 
his  right  hand,  blowing  the  smoke  into  the  clam  shell,  which  is 
held  in  his  left.  The  smoke  is  supposed  to  ascend  to  the  thunder- 
god,  the  god  of  war,  to  whom  it  is  pleasant.  There  are  five 
envelopes  or  wrappings  for  the  shell,  similar  to  those  around  the 
war  pipe.  All  of  the  wrappings  are  called  the  "  i^'he-cabe."  The 
inmost  one  is  the  bladder  of  a  buffalo  bull ;  the  next  is  the 
spotted  fur  of  a  fawn  ;  the  third  is  matting  made  of  the  tall  grass 
called  sa ;  the  fourth  a  broad  piece  of  deer  skin ;  the  outmost 
one  is  interwoven  hair  from  the  head  of  a  buffalo  bull. 


Fig.  4. 
A.  The  bowl.     B.  The   tube   hollowed  out   through  the  stone,   connecting  the 
mouth-piece  (C)  with  the  bowl. 

The  war  pipe  was  kept  by  Paha^Ie-wak'ii  (son  of  Ali'^kawahu), 
who  died  in  1883.  It  is  made  of  red  pipestone  (i^yi^),  and  is 
called  i^^-jiidge  naniiu^ba  or  naniiu^ba  jiidje.  The  stem  forms  part 
of  the  stone,  being  just  long  enough  to  be  put  between  the  lips. 
The  stone  is  about  the  thickness  of  two  hands  (two  or  three 
inches).  On  each  side  of  the  pipe  is  an  eye,  that  it  may  see  the 
enemies.  The  opening  of  the  bundle  containing  it  is  regulated 
by  Ali^kawahu.  A  figure  of  it  is  appended,  showing  its  appear- 
ance on  top. 
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The  bundle  containing  the  clam  shell  was  brought  by  the 
young  man  who  went  for  it,  and  placed  before  Paha'^le-gaqli. 
Ali^'kawahu  took  the  bundle  and  began  the  sacred  song.  Paha^le- 
gaqli  soon  joined  him  in  the  singing. 

.  The  accompanying  chart  used  by  these  singers  is  d,  facsimile  of 
one  drawn  by  Paha^'le-gaqli,  who  copied  it  from  one  he  inherited 
from  his  father  and  father's  father.  There  used  to  be  many  other 
pictographs  on  it.  The  Osages  have  a  similar  chart,  on  which 
there  are  fully  a  hundred  pictographs.  Paha^'le-gaqli  said  that 
there  should  be  a  representation  of  fire  in  the  middle  of  his 
chart,  but  he  was  afraid  to  make  it.  The  songs  are  very  sacred, 
never  being  sung  on  ordinary  occasions,  or  in  a  profane  manner, 
lest  the  offender  should  be  killed  by  the  thunder-god. 

Fig.  I  the  sacred  pipe,  Waqube  wakandagi.  Three  songs  refer 
to  it.  They  are  sung  when  Ali^kawahu  removes  the  coverings. 
One  is  as  follows : 


''  Ha-ha' 
Ha-ha' 
Ha-ha' 


tce'-ga-nu'  ha-ha' ! 
tce'-ga-nu'  ha-ha' ! 
tce'-ea-nu'  ha-ha' ! 


Hu-hii'!  (Said  when  the  envelopes  are 

pressed  down  on.) 
Chorus — Yu  !  yu  !  yu  !  Hii-hii' !  Hii-hii' !    (Sung  by  all  the 

Black  eagle  and  Chicken-hawk  men.) 

This  chorus  is  an  invocation  of  the  thunder-god.  In  making 
it  the  arms  are  held  up  to  the  sky,  being  apart  and  parallel,  with 
the  palms  out.  Each  arm  is  rubbed  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoul- 
der by  the  other  hand.^  After  the  singing  of  these  songs,  Paha*^- 
le-gaqli  receives  the  clam  shell  and  puts  it  on  his  back. 

Fig.  2,  Ts'age-jinga  wayu^,  (Two)  songs  of  the  venerable  man 
or  Wakanda,  the  maker  of  all  the  songs.  When  Ali^kawahu  and 
Paha^le-gaqli  are  singing  these  two  songs,  they  suppose  that  he 
walks  behind  them,  holding  up  his  hands  to  the  thunder-god  in 
prayer  for  them.  On  the  special  occasion  referred  to  in  this 
paper,  the  expedition  after  the  death  of  Hosasage,  when  these 
,  songs  had  been  sung,  Paha^le-gaqli  shifted  the  shell  from  his  own 
back  to  that  of  Jinga-wasa,  one  of  the  directors.  He  then 
ordered  another  man,  Taye,  to  put  the  Phe-cabe  on  his  back. 


^  This  song  and  invocation  is  used  by  the  Ponkas. 
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Fig.  3,  song  of  another  old  man,  who  holds  a  cane.  It  is  this 
Wakanda  who  gives  success  to  the  hunters.  He  is  thus  ad- 
dressed :  "  Ts'age-jinga  haii  !  Dable  ma^'yi-'-au' !  Dada"  wadju'ta 
nikaci'ga  ckeda"  wayakipa-bada",  ts'eya-banahau !—  O  venerable 
man !  Go  hunting !  Kill  whatever  persons  or  animals  you  may 
meet/"  They  think  that  this  being  drives  the  game  towards  the 
hunters. 

Fig.  4,  Tadje  wayu",  wind  songs.  The  winds  are  deities ;  they 
are  Baza^ta  {at  the  pines),  the  east  wind;  A'k'a,  the  south  wind;  A'k'a 
jifi'ga  or  A'k'uye,  the  west  wind;  and  Hnita  {towards  the  cold)  the 
north  wind.  The  warriors  used  to  remove  the  hearts  of  slain 
foes,  putting  them  in  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  winds. 

Fig.  5,  songs  of  the  large  star  (Venus),  which  is  a  Wakanda 
or  god. 

Fig.  6,  Ja°-mi°dje  wayu",  bow  songs.  This  is  the  bow  of  a 
Wakanda,  probably  that  of  the  old  man  who  aids  the  hunters. 

Fig.  7,  song  of  sacrifice  to  the  deities.  The  sign  for  this  song 
is  a  hand  of  which  four  fingers  are  seen.  As  this  is  sung  some 
gift  is  thrown  down  and  left  as  an  offering  to  the  Wakanda,  and 
to  all  the  deities,  those  above,  those  under  the  hills,  the  winds, 
Venus,  etc. 

As  Ali°kawahu  and  Paha°le-gaqli  are  Yata  people,  they  elevate 
the  left  hands,  beginning  at  the  left  with  the  east  wind,  then  turn- 
ing to  the  south  wind,  next  to  the  west  wind  and  lastly  to  the 
north  wind.  To  each  they  say,  "  That  I  give  to  you,  O  Wakan- 
da I"  They  used  to  pierce  themselves  with  knives  or  small  splin- 
ters, and  offer  small  pieces  of  their  flesh  to  the  deities. 

Fig.  8,  deer  songs.  Fig.  9,  an  elk  song.  Fig.  10,  seven  songs  of 
the  old  man  or  deity  who  makes  night  (songs). 

Fig.  1 1,  five  songs  of  the  big  rock.  This  is  a  rough,  red  rock 
near  Topeka,  Kan.  It  has  a  hard  body,  like  that  of  Wakanda. 
"May  you  continue  like  it!"  is  the  prayer  of  the  singers. 

Fig.  12,  four  wolf  songs.     The  wolf  howls  at  night. 

Fig.  13,  five  moon  songs.     The  moon  shines  at  night. 

Fig.  14,  four  crow  songs.  The  crow  flies  around  a  dead  body 
that  it  wishes  to  eat. 

Fig.  15,  Two  songs  of  the  yarn  belt.  This  kind  of  belt  was  • 
worn  by  the  old  men  over  their  buffalo  robes. 

Fig.  16,  song  of  an  old  man  or  deity.     Fig.  17,  three  noon 

songs.     Fig.   18,  two  shade  songs.     The  shade  is  made  by  a 
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deity.     Fig.  19,  a  dream  song.     There  is  a  deity  who  makes  peo- 
ple sleepy.     Fig.  20,  song  of  the  small  rock. 

Fig.  21,  three  songs  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  who 
who  resembled  the  Witchitas.  The  Kansas 
used  to  fight  them.  The  two  locks  of  plaited 
hair  are  not  symbolic.  Their  faces  are  marked 
thus : 

Fig.  22,  two  songs  of  the  new  moon.  Fig.  23,  ten  songs  of 
the  buffalo  bull.  Fig.  24,  planting  songs.  Fig.  25,  cooking 
songs.  The  old  man  takes  water  in  the  kettle  for  boiling  the 
corn  and  for  drinking.  Fig.  26,  songs  about  walking  with  stilts. 
The  Kansas  used  to  walk  on  stilts  when  they  forded  shallow 
streams.     Fig.  27,  three  owl  songs.     The  owl  hoots  at  night. 

All  the  men  had  picketed  their  horses  outside  the  lodge  be- 
fore the  singing  of  the  songs,  and  they  had  brought  in  their 
saddles. 

After  the  singing  PahaMe-gaqli  lighted  and  smoked  the  war 
pipe,  and  then  handed  it  to  all  the  others.  After  smoking  they 
slept  there.  When  the  sky  was  getting  light,  before  sunrise,  the 
men  took  clay  which  they  rubbed  over  their  faces.  All  rose  to 
their  feet  within  the  lodge  and  cried.  They  ceased  crying  when 
the  sky  became  white.  They  went  out,  put  the  saddles  on  the 
horses,  mounted  them  and  departed.  Paha^le-gaqli  kept  far  be- 
hind the  others.  All  cried.  By  and  by  they  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  Arkansas  river ;  then  they  reined  in  their  horses  and 
dismounted.  Paha*le-gaqli  took  the  clam  shell  and  gave  it  to 
one  of  the  four  directors  to  carry  on  his  back.  Subsequently 
they  killed  five  prairie  chickens.  Thus  was  life  taken,  and  the 
mourners  were  satisfied.  They  went  on  till  they  reached  a  small 
stream,  beside  which  they  encamped.  A  fire  was  kindled  and 
the  two  kettle-carriers  who  had  made  the  small  lodge  at  the  first, 
went  for  water  ;  they  gave  water  to  all  the  warriors,  who  washed 
off  the  clay  from  their  faces.  They  ate  the  prairie  chickens  and 
then  started  homeward.  All  returned  to  the  house  of  Paha^e- 
gaqli,  where  his  wife  put  a  kettle  on  the  fire  and  gave  them  a 
meal.  All  partook  of  it  and  then  separated,  going  to  their  respec- 
tive homes. 

According  to  Nixudje-yinge,  two  qlets'age  were  chosen  for 
each  side  of  the  tribe.  They  carried  on  their  backs  thread  or 
sinew  for  mending  their  moccasins,  and  corn  and  squashes  in 
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bags.  The  war  captain  had  a  tobacco  pouch  of  skunk  skin. 
When  he  smoked  he  was  ever  praying,  "  O  Wakanda !  I  wish  a 
Pani  Loup  to  die  !*' 

The  war  captain  made  one  of  the  qlets'age  carry  the  sacred 
bag  before  the  ceremony  of  "  waqpele  gaxe  "  was  performed.  On 
this  occasion  there  were  six  kettle- carriers  instead  of  four.  When 
the  qlet  s'age  carried  the  sacred  bag  two  of  the  kettle-carriers 
carried  a  bundle  of  sticks  apiece,  which  they  laid  down  on  the 
road,  one  end  of  each  bundle  pointing  towards  the  land  of  the 
enemy.  Four  of  the  kettle  carriers  remained  still.  The  next 
morning  all  the  warriors  went  to  the  spot ;  they  drew  a  circle 
around  the  bundles  and  set  up  one  stick  within,  which  they  at- 
tacked as  if  it  were  a  Pani.  This  might  cause,  in  their  opinion, 
the  death  of  real  foes.  Members  of  the  Lu,  or  Thunder  gens, 
could  not  take  part  in  this  ceremony,  but  were  obliged  to  keep  in 
the  rear.  The  following  prayers  were  said  during  the  wapqele 
gaxe,  according  to  Nixiidje-yiiige :  "  I  wish  to  pass  along  the 
road  to  the  foe !  O  Wakanda !  I  promise  you  a  blanket  if  I  suc- 
ceed !"  This  was  said  facing  the  east.  Turning  to  the  west  the 
following  prayer  was  made :  "  O  Wakanda !  I  promise  you  a 
feast  if  I  succeed  !" 

On  the  return  from  war,  during  the  scalp  dance  which  followed, 
the  wife  of  the  war  captain  held  the  scalp  and  the  war  pipe  as 
she  danced.  , 

U'ce-gu'^ya,  an  aged  man  of  the  Black  bear  gens,  told  the  fol- 
lowing :  In  former  days  when  a  man  lost  a  child  he  cried  for  it, 
and  became  a  war  captain.  Two  persons  built  him  a  small  lodge 
and  filled  a  small  kettle  with  corn.  When  the  corn  was  boiled, 
which  was  about  dark,  the  captain  gave  a  little  of  it  away,  but 
he  ate  none.  He  fasted  because  he  wished  to  kill  an  Indian. 
The  warriors  departed  the  next  day.  The  kettle-carriers  took 
corn,  meat,  moccasins,  small  kettles  and  spoons.  During  the 
"  waqpele  gaxe  *'  the  following  petitions  were  made  .  "  I  wish  to 
kill  a  Pani !  I  wish  to  bring  back  horses !  I  wish  to  pull  down  a 
foe!  I  promise  you  a  calico  shirt!  I  promise  you  a  robe!  I  will 
also  give  you  a  blanket,  O  Wakanda,  if  you  let  me  come  home 
after  killing  a  Pani!*' 

War  Dances, — There  are  two  dances  before  going  to  war,  the 
Maka^'  watci^'  and  the  Wacabe  watci^'.  The  former  may  be 
danced  at  any  season.    It  is  designed  to  increase  the  warlike  spirit 
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of  the  men.     The  following  diagram  shows  the  position  of  the 
different  actors : 


The  fire  or  fire- 
place is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lodge. 

c.  Four   women    on 

each  side. 

d.  The  men. 


A.Tht  principal 
keeper  of  the 
maka"  or  medi- 
cine. 

B.  His  two  assis- 
tants. 

e  e.  Two  servants  or 
messengers. 


Fig.  5. 

The  Wacabe  watci''  is  danced  four  days  before  going  on  the 
war  path,  in  warm  weather.  There  are  about  forty  followers  be- 
sides the  leaders.  They  divide  into  two  parties  of  equal  numbers 
and  dance  out  of  doors,  around  the  village,  half  going  in  one 
direction  and  half  in  the  other.  Each  of  the  four  qlets'age  car- 
ries a  standard  or  waqleqle  ska,  made  of  swan  skin  (mi^xa-ha). 
Two  of  these  men  are  in  each  party.  The  he  waqleqle  or  wacabe, 
from  which  the  dance  takes  its  name,  is  borne  by  the  wadjipa'^yi'' 
or  village  crier,  a  member  of  the  Deer  gens.  When  they  start 
on  the  war  path  the  qlet  s'age  go  horseback,  carrying    their 

standards. 

The  two  dances  after  returning  from  war  are  the  Watce  wa- 
tci''  or  scalp  dance,  danced  by  the  women,  and  the  Ilucka  watci'', 
danced  by  the  men  alone. 

Other  Burial  and  Mourning  Customs. — When  Wm.  Johnson,  a 
Kansas,  died,  he  was  buried  by  his  wife,  his  sister  and  his  sister's 
daughter.  As  the  widow  did  not  wish  any  of  the  tribe  to  go  on 
the  war  path,  she  did  not  send  for  Paha^le-gaqli.  So  neither  he 
nor  the  other  men  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  as  in 
the  case  of  Hosasage.  1     *! 

When  a  man's  wife  dies,  the  husband  must  put  earth  on  his 
face  at  daybreak,  and  wander  about  till  sunset,  bewailing  his  loss. 
He  must  fast  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  a  year  and  a  half  After 
sunset  he  washes  his  face,  and  can  eat  and  sleep.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  of  mourning,  the  widower  says  to  his  wife's  brothers, 
"  I  will  give  you  a  horse,  a  red  blanket,  a  white  blanket,  a  calico 
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bal^Tw  '^  .  One  of  them  replies.  "  Yes.  my  sister's  hus- 

band, that  ,s  good."  The  presents  are  made  the  next  morning  at 
daybreak.  The  elder  brother-in-law  takes  the  horse,  and  the 
next  receives  the  other  gifts.  At  noon  the  widower  washes  his 
face  and  seeks  another  wife. 

In  like  manner  when  a  woman  loses  her  husband  she  must  put 
earth  on  her  face  and  fast  during  the  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset 

S,?/-^^''  .1,       ^r  ""*"  ^^*  ^^^'  '""'^'-    At  the  end  of  the  year 

inH  "tk         ^  ''  *°  *^'  '''*"'■  ^^  y°""g«'-  brother  of  her  hus- 
band    The  sister  gets  the  horse  and  the  brother  takes  the  rest 

When  a  widower  does  not  make  presents  to  the  kinsmen  of  his 

deceased  wife  before  marrying  again,  he  is  sure  to  provoke  the 

anTr  I  '/°*^^-'"-'--  Formerly  an  old  man  Lk  a  gun 
and  shot  at  his  sister's  husband  for  this  reason.  And  another 
man  when  the  Kansas  were  south  of  Council  Grove,  Kan.  took 
a  knife  and  gashed  the  head  of  the  offending  man  in  s^verd 
places  Therefore  widowers  are  accustomed  to  observe  this  rule 
of  making  presents,  fearing  the  punishment  which  their  offended' 
affinities  might  inflict  on  them  onenaea 
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JONS  OF  ailND  AND  MAT 

BY  CHARLES  MORRIS. 

Continued  from  />.  542  June  number.^ 
JI.  The  Nervous  Mechanisi. 

I^orl*!r  ^^^V"''"^'^  ^  «y«tem  of  fihZ  and  cell  masses 
A  forms  the  channeh^y  which  external  eriSgy  enters  the  bodv 
and  IS  distributed  to  iSweiy  organ  a^^suf  T^ere  s  cons^^' 
:::e':^:iara  si^^  ^orml^con^n  this  apparat::  buT^ts- 
oart  oT^f  ^      orgamcWfTand  includes  the  muscles  as 

the  fiber  T""'"'  ^^S!^''"'^  "^P^^^"*  differentiation  in 
fibers     Of  tie     "'!?  y^ntVon  is  in  the  endings  of  these 

face  of  Z  K  r  ';^'  ^""^  H"'  ""'"^«'-  ^^^«t  on  the  sur- 
TaI  !'  ^'  ^i^^they  are  var\sly  modified  and  adapted 
to  d,fferent  purpo^.     These  are  the\ceiving  orgarts  through 

are  Wd  t^  ""^^  T""''  ^'^  ^^^^  fiberk  Thf ' 
are  varied  t0  receive  every  form  of  externallLrgy.    This  ener^ 

beats  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  in  at  leastS  ms  o  modS^ 
OneK these  is  that  known  as  ethereal  vibratio^rough  which 
far/^stant  objects  make  themselves  felt.     Part  of  thS^vlbrZns 
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AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    WAR    CUSTOMS    OF   THE 

OSAGES, 

GIVEN  BY  RED  CORN  (hAPA  OOxSE),  OF  THE  TSIDU  PEACE-MAKING 

GENS,  TO  THE  REV.  J.  OVl^EN  DORSEY. 

Introduction, 
JN  order  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject,  it  will 
A  be  necessary  for  the  writer  to  describe  the  order  in  wh  ch  the 
Osages  encamped  m  their  tribal  circle.  When  they  went  on  their 
buffalo  hunt  in  the  summer  they  always  pitched  fheir  Ln^  in  a 
certam  order  according  to  the  clans  or  gentes  of  which  the  tribe 
was  composed.  In  the  first  diagram  seven  gentes  camp  on  the 
kft,  and  fourteen,  considered  as  seven  at  present,  on  the  rieht 
Those  on  the  left  are  the  Tsi'ou  or  Chee'-zhoo  g;ntes  forming 
the  peace  element  of  the  tribe;  those  on  the  right  are  the  HaTkf 
ment     ?ht;  (^^^"^'^t^'^^^)'  ^-^es,  constLting  the  war  elt 

1       Kr     .      """■  '""^'^  "°'  '^^^  ^»''"^'  I'fe  of  ^ny  sort,  but 
were  obhged  to  content  themselves  with  vegetable  food,  till  thev 

vTgeL'eTor"'  "t  ''°  V"  *'^  "^''  *°  ^"PP'>'  *hem  with 

The  Tsi-Du  (Chee-zhoo)  gentes  are  as  follows  :     i;  Those  who 
wear  ta.ls  or  locks  of  hair  on  the  head.     2.  Buffalo  bull  face     , 

sun  on    thear   backs,    sun    carriers.      5.    Night  people,  or  the 

show  a  sound  between  "sh"  and"  zn.-'  '  c     —     sn      is  inverted  to 
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AN    ACCOUNT    OF   THE    WAR    CUSTOMS   OF  THE 

OSAGES. 

V 

GIVEN  BY  RED  CORN  (hAPA  DUXSE),  OF  THE  TSIDU  PEACE-MAKING 

gens,  to  the  rev.  j.  owen  dorsey. 

Introduction. 

IN  order  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  writer  to  describe  the  order  in  which  the 
Osages  encamped  in  their  tribal  circle.  When  they  went  on  their 
buffalo  hunt  in  the  summer  they  always  pitched  their  tents  in  a 
certain  order,  according  to  the  clans  or  gentes  of  which  the  tribe 
was  composed.  In  the  first  diagram  seven  gentes  camp  on  the 
left,  and  fourteen,  considered  as  seven  at  present,  on  the  right. 
Those  on  the  left  are  the  Tsi'ou  or  Chee'-zhoo  gentes,  forming 
the  peace  element  of  the  tribe;  those  on  the  right  are  the  Haii'-ka 
and  Waoa'oe  (War-shar'-shay)^  gentes,  constituting  the  war  ele- 
ment. The  former  could  not  take  animal  life  of  any  sort,  but 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  vegetable  food,  till  they 
made  an  agreement  with  those  on  the  right  to  supply  them  with 
vegetable  food  in  exchange  for  meat,  which  the  Hafi-ka  and 
Waoa-oe  could  obtain. 

The  Tsi-ou  (Chee-zhoo)  gentes  are  as  follows  :  i;  Those  who 
wear  tails  or  locks  of  hair  on  the  head.  2.  Buffalo  bull  face.  3. 
Chee-zhoo  peace-makers  or  red  eagle.  4.  Those  who  carry  the 
sun  on    their    backs,    sun    carriers.      5.    Night  people,  or  the 

*  Wa-oa-oe  or  Wa-zha-zhe,  means  Csage^  The  exact  pronunciation  cannot  be 
shown  by  ordinary  English  characters.  Hence  the  "c"  =  "sh''  is  inverted  to 
show  a  sound  between  "  sh  "  and  "  zn.*' 
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youngest  Chee-zhoo.  6.  Buffalo  bull;  and  7.  Thunder  people, 
or  those  who  camp  behind. 

The  gentes  on  the  right  are  now  in  seven  groups,  the  seven 
Wa-zha'-zhe  gentes  having  been  consolidated  into  two  groups, 
and  the  seven  Han-ka  gentes  into  five  groups.  Before  this  con- 
solidation was  made,  the  tribe  consisted  of  the  seven  Chee-zhoo 
fire-places  or  gentes  on  the  left,  and  the  seven  Wa-zha-zhe  fire- 
places on  the  right. 

The  following  are  the  groups  on  the  right,  according  to  two 
authorities,  Saucy  chief  and  He-who-never-fails :  8.  Elder 
Osages,  including  six  of  the  Wa-zha-zhe  fire-places.  9.  Haii-ka 
apart  from  the  rest     10.  Ponka  peace-makers  (the  leading  gens 


Fig.  I. —Osage  tribal  circle  and  the  tents  of  the  mourners. 

on  this  side,  as  the  Chee-zhoo  peace-makers  are  on  the  left) ; 
they  form  a  Wa-zha-zhe  fire-place.  1 1.  Han-ka  having  wings,  an 
eagle  gens.     12.  Black  bear.     13.  Elk.     14.  Kansas,  pipe-light- 
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ers,  or  wind  people.     All  but  Nos.  8  and   10  are  Han-ka  fire- 
places. 

The  line  drawn  through  the  circle  denotes  the  road  traveled  by 
the  tribe.     This  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  half-tribes. 

The  following  accounts  of  the  Osage  war  customs  are  necessa- 
rily  incomplete,  being  obtained  from  a  member  of  the  principal 
peace  gens.  Moreover,  there  are  customs  peculiar  to  each  g-ens. 
which  are  not  familiar  to  members  of  other  gentes. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  war  parties  among  the  Osages.  The 
first  is  the  large  war  party,  undertaken  in  the  summer.  The  next 
the  sacred  bag  war  party,  in  which  only  a  few  engage  at  any  sea- 
son. The  third  is  called  "  tsi'-ka-kha',"  undertaken  at  any  time, 
being  an  expedition  after  the  horses  and  other  property  of  the 
enemy. 

T.— A  Large  War  Party  (Tu-ta^'-h(j  Tan'ka). 

When  a  man  on  the  left  side  of  the  tribal  circle  is  mourning 
for  one  of  his  family,  he  selects  a  man  from  the  right  side  of  the 
tribe  to  mourn  with  him,  and  to  be  the  real  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition. Let  us  suppose  that  the  first  mourner  is  a  Chee-zhoo 
peace-maker  man.  He  must  present  the  other  man,  whom  we 
will  call  a  Hanka  (in  full,  Hafika-apart-from-the-rest),  with  one 
of  his  best  horses.  Then  the  Chee-zhoo  chooses  a  kettle-bearer 
for  himself,  and  this  kettle-bearer  builds  a  small  lodge  (Z),  Fig.  i) 
for  his  friend.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  villaf^e,  and  is  made 
of  two  buffalo  robes.  The  door  faces  the  west.  A  similar  lodge 
{E)  is  built  for  the  Haiika  mourner,  by  his  kettle-bearer,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  circle,  and  towards  the  west,  as  in  the  figure. 
Each  mourner  stays  alone  in  his  lodge,  seeing  no  woman. 

As  the  Chee-zhoo  is  a  peace  gens,  it  has  no  war  customs  per- 
taining to  it,  so  the  Chee-zhoo  mourner  has  to  apply  to  a  man  of 
the  first  gens.  Lock-wearer^,  to  act  as  his  teacher.  The  Lock- 
wearers  and  Buffalo-bull -face  people  are  the  soldiers  or  policemen 
of  the  Chee-zhoo  peace-makers.  Should  the  mourner  fail  to  ob- 
tain a  man  of  the  first  gens,  he  must  ask  one  of  the  second  gens, 
Buffalo-bull-face  people,  to  instruct  him.  The  Hanka  mourner 
must  select  his  teacher  from  one  of  the  soldier  gentes  on  his  side,. 
Elder  Osages  or  Hanka  apart  from  the  rest. 

Within  four  days  of  the  time  for  departure,  the  mourners 
return  to  the  village  and  begin  their  preparations.  The  Hanka 
mourner  directs  his  teacher  to  select  the  time   and   place  for 
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the  final  ceremonies.     Whereupon  the  teacher  goes  to  one  of  the 
heralds  (an  Elk  or  Kansas  man),  telling  him  to  proclaim  the  news 

around  the  village. 

All  the  people  who  wish  to  see  the  ceremonies  take  a  sufficient 
number  of  tents  and  remove  to  the  place  outside  the  village, 
pitching  their  tents  in  a  circle.  The  large  tent  of  the  Cheezhoo 
is  put  up  on  the  left,  at  A,  Fig.  2,  and  the  corresponding  tent  of 
the  right  side  is  pitched  at  B.   The  latter  is  the  leading  tent  when 
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Fig.  2. — Plan  of  war  tent. 

the  deceased  belongs  to  the  left  side,  and  the  former  is  the  lead- 
ing tent  when  the  deceased  belongs  to  the  right  side  of  the  tribe. 
The  leading  side  and  tent  must  always  be  opposite  to  that  to 
which  the  deceased  belongs.  The  Cheezhoo  peacemaker  men, 
being  of  the  gens  of  the  mourner,  lead  all  the  men  on  their  side, 
of  the  tribe,  who  assemble  at  the  tent  A.  So  the  Haiika  men  lead 
all  the  men  on  their  side,  who  meet  at  5. 

Each  mourner  receives  a  war  pipe  and  a  forked  stick  on  which 
he  can  hang  the  bag  in  which  the  pipe  is  kept.     The  pipe  is  an 
old  one  handed  down  from  preceding  generations.     Such  pipes 
are  always  kept  by  those  men  who  have  taken  a  degree  in  the 
secret  order  of  the  tribe.     The  drum   used  on  this  occasion  is 
made  by  a  man  of  the  Sun-carrier  gens.     Two  battle  standards 
are  made  for  each  mourner  by  an  old  man  of  the  Elder  Osage 
gens  (Fig.  3).     One  on  each  side  has  seven  feathers,  and  is  reck- 
oned as  the  superior  one  ;  and  the  other  has  six.     The  bottom  of 
each  standard  terminates  in  a  sharp  point,  which  is  used  as  a 
spear.     When  the  two  teachers  ask  the  Elder  Osage  man  to 
make  the  standards,  they  hand  him  a  new  knife,  some  paint,  and 
all  other  materials  required  for  them.     When  he  finishes  them 
the  knife  and  the  remaining  materials  belong  to  him.     At  the 
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same  time  the  teachers  give  him  some  calico  to  pay  him  for  his 
trouble.  When  the  standards  are  completed,  the  old  man  says  : 
"  O  Haiika  and  Cheezhoo,  as  you  have  paid  me,  take  the  stand- 
ards quickly  !"    The  Cheezhoo  teacher  takes  his  in  his  left  hand, 


Fig.  3. — Battle  standards. 

and  the  Haiika  extends  the  right  hand  for  his  standards.     Then 
they  lay  down  the  standards  before  them. 

Then  the  general  war  tent  of  the  tribe  (Figs.  2  and  4)  is  erected 
at  C,  facing  the  west,  the  place  of  honor  being  at  the  rear,  towards 
the  east. 

All  the  principal  men  of  each  side,  including  the  head  men  of 
the  gentes,  who  are  a  sort  of  priests,  meet  in  the  war  tent,  C. 
There  the  drum  beats.  At  the  rear  of  the  tent  are  seated  the 
principal  old  men,  one  for  each  gens.  The  two  mourners  are 
still  outside.  By  and  by  the  mourners  are  brought  into  the  tent, 
in  which  there  is  no  fire.  The  two  bags  containing  the  war  pipes 
are  hung  on  their  necks. 

For  this  occasion  two  war  bags  are  made  of  the  feathers  and 
skins  of  war  eagles  by  some  of  the  old  men.  These  bags  are 
now  brought  into  the  tent  by  the  teachers,  who  present  them  to 
the  mourners.  The  old  men  who  made  the  bags  now  choose  two 
or  three  men  for  each  mourner,  to  act  as  Wa-sha'-pe  wa'-shu- 
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wa'-kdhe,  whom  we  may  style  lieutenants  (though  that  is  hardly 
the  translation).  These  men  drop  their  blankets  and  wear  noth- 
ing but  their  breech-cloths  as  they  stand  in  a  row  with  their 
mourners.  The  old  men  who  made  the  bags  select  a  herald  for 
each  mourner  out  of  any  gens.  These  stand  next  to  the  lieuten- 
ants. Each  lieutenant  and  herald  receives  a  war  pipe.  The 
Cheezhoo  herald  receives  in  his  left  hand  a  knife  with  the  han- 
dle painted  red.  The  Hafika  herald  receives  in  his  right  hand  a 
hatchet  with  the  handle  reddened. 

Then  the  Hafika  mourner  {B)  is  brought  to  the  front,  and  is 
told  to  select  the  best  men  on  the  Cheezhoo  side  for  standard 
bearers.  He  chooses  one  (A),  leading  him  to  the  front,  the  latter 
crying  as  he  goes.  To  the  latter  is  handed  a  standard  with  seven 
feathers  by  Cheezhoo*s  teacher.  It  is  received  in  the  left  hand 
and  the  man  performs  a  war  dance  according  to  his  own  desire  or 
custom,  and  then  he  takes  his  seat.  Then  the  Cheezhoo  mourner 
is  called  to  the  front,  being  told  to  select  the  best  man  from  the 
Hafika  side  for  standard-bearers.  The  first  that  he  chooses  (/)  is 
taken  to  the  front,  crying  as  he  goes.  Haiika's  teacher  hands 
him  the  other  standard  with  seven  feathers,  which  is  received  in 
the  right  hand.  He  dances,  and  sits  down.  Hafika's  mourner 
selects  a  man  from  the  opposite  side  {F)  to  carry  the  standard 
with  six  feathers;  and  Cheezhoo's  mourner  chooses  a  Hafika 
man  [K)  for  a  similar  office.  When  the  Hafika  mourner  selects 
the  third  man  on  the  Cheezhoo  side  [G),  the  latter  takes  the  stand- 
ard from  E,  dances,  and  returns  it  to  its  holder.  So  when  the 
Cheezhoo  mourner  selects  the  third  man  on  the  Hafika  side  (Z), 
the  latter  takes  the  standard  from  7,  dances,  and  returns  it.  The 
fourth  standard-bearer  on  the  Cheezhoo  side  (//)  takes  the  stand- 
ard from  /%  dances,  and  returns  it.  And  the  fourth  man  on  the 
Hafika  side  (^M)  takes  the  standard  from  K,  to  whom  he  returns 
it  after  dancing. 

Then  the  lieutenants  are  painted  with  charcoal.  Before  this  is 
done,  the  Black  bear  people  make  a  fire  outside  the  war  tent, 
placing  on  it  a  quantity  of  small  willows  which  will  soon  burn. 
When  these  are  charred,  they  are  broken  in  small  pieces  and 
placed  in  pans,  with  a  little  water  in  each.  Each  lieutenant  on 
the  Cheezhoo  side  dips  his  hands  into  a  pan,  rubs  them  together, 
and  then  with  his  left  palm  he  rubs  his  face,  beginning  at  the 
right  ear,  and  going  down  the  cheek,  across  the  mouth  and  left 
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cheek  to  the  ear.  Next  he  rubs  his  right  palm  across  his  left 
shoulder,  bringing  the  mark  a  little  to  the  front.  Rubbmg  more 
charcoal  on  his  hands,  he  places  his  left  palm  on  h.s  right  shoul- 
der,  bringing  the  mark  slightly  to  the  front.  With  h.s  right  palm 
he  makes  a  round  mark  on  the  chest,  over  the  depression  be- 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  sternum. 

The  lieutenants  on  the  Hanka  side  proceed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner  but  in  reverse  order,  beginning  with  the  right  hand  and  end- 
ing'with  the  left  in  making  the  round  mark  over  the  breast  bone 
These  men  are  now  enlisted,  and  cannot  sit  down  till  night 
comes  and  the  other  warriors  have  lain  down.  The  lieutenants 
heralds,  and  standard-bearers  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they 
receive  permission. 

After  the  lieutenants  finish  painting,  the  two  heralds  are  or- 
dered to  arise,  one  standing  on  the  Cheezhoo  mourner  s  left,  the 
other  on  the  Hanka  mourner's  right.     They  are  sent  from  the 
tent,  being  ordered  to  go  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  village, 
and  then  run  around  it.     They  start  from, the  west,  Cheezhoo s 
herald  going  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  man  running  to 
the  south.    When  the  Cheezhoo  man  gets  due  north  and  the 
Hanka  is  opposite  him,  the  former  cries  to  the  latter :     O  Hanka. 
he  says  that  you  will  cause  the  spirits  of  the  animals  to  pass 
along !     He  says  that  you  must  cause  the  spirits  of  the  animaU 
to  pass  along  at  sunset!  "    To  this  the  Hanka  man  replies,     O 
Cheezhoo,  he  says  that  you  must  cause  the  spirits  of  the  animals 
to  pass  along !    He  says  that  you  must  cause  the  spirits  of  the  ani- 
mals to  pass  along  at  sunset !"  Just  before  they  reach  the  east,  they 
cry  agafn,  Cheezhoo  speaking  first.    When  they  pass  the  east  the 
Cheezhoo  man  goes  outside  of  the  other's  course,  keeping  to  the 
left  of  the  latter.     When  the  Cheezhoo  reaches  the  south,  and 
the  Haiika  is  at  the  north,  they  cry  again  ;  and  so  when  they  re- 
turn to  the  west.     Then  the  large  war  tent  (O  is  taken  down. 

The  Hanka  mourner  tells  the  Cheezhoo  mourner  and  standard- 
bearers  to  collect  their  warriors,  while  he  and  his  standard-bear- 
ers  do  likewise  on  the  Hanka  side.  All  the  Cheezhoo  men  of  the 
seven  gentes  have  to  prepare  for  the  four  days  dances  They 
also  have  to  furnish  a  drum.  They  meet  in  their  large  tent  (^) 
at  the  back  of  which  are  seated  the  four  standard-bearers  {E  t, 
G  and  H\  The  man  who  has  the  standard  with  seven  feathers 
(£)  is  the  principal  one.  so  he  sits  on  the  left  of  the  one  with  six 
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feathers  {F).  The  standards  are  held  with  the  feathers  facing  the 
west.  The  rest  of  the  men  sit  around  the  tent.  Then  E  selects 
all  the  young  men  who  are  to  sit  with  the  party  as  warriors,  and 
the  adult  kettle-bearers,  who  prepare  food  for  them.  Of  these  •. 
latter  there  are  from  ten  to  twenty,  no  fixed  number,  and  they 
have  a  separate  camp.  Next  E  selects  about  six  youths  who  are 
fast  runners,  to  act  as  kettle-bearers  who  give  water  to  the  war- 
riors. The  man  who  cooked  for  the  mourner  at  the  first,  and 
made  the  small  lodge  for  him,  is  the  leader  of  the  kettle-bearers 

on  his  side. 

A  man  of  the  Sun-carrier  gens  is  requested  to  make  the  drum 
for  the  party.    He  is  furnished  with  the  requisite  implements,  and 
gets  a  piece  of  calico  as  his  pay.     In  the  meantime  the  Hanka 
standard-bearers  are  doing  similar  things,  but  in  a  different  order. 
In  the  Hanka  tent  (^)  the  man  with  the  seven  feather  standard 
(/)  sits  on  the  right  of  the  other,  who  has  that  with  six  feathers 
(AT).  No.  3  {L)  is  on  the  right  of  /,  and  No.  4  W  is  on  the  left  of 
K.     The  adult   kettle-bearers  and   the  kettle-bearers  who  give 
water  are  chosen  by  the  holder  of  the  principal  standard  (7).     A 
Sun-carrier  man  is  hired  to  make  the  drum. 

Then  follows  a  dance  around  the  village,  while  the  two  Sun- 
carrier  men  are  making  the  drums.  Prior  to  this  dance  the  men 
of  each  party  try  to  get  ready  and  rise  to  their  feet  before  the 
others.  The  mourners,  lieutenants  and  heralds  keep  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  singers  and  dancers.  At  each  tent  {A  and  B)  a 
standard  is  raised.     In  modern  times  this  is  the  U.  S.  flag. 

The  principal  kettle-bearer  on  each  side  carries  one  of  the  flags, 
and  he  is  followed  by  the  rest,  including  the  kettle-bearers  or  ser- 
vants of  both  kinds.     (See  Fig.  5-)     After  the  two  parties  pass 
each  other,  they  walk  in  silence  for  about  fifty  yards,  when  the 
drums  are  sounded  for  another  dance.     (These  drums  are  prob- 
ably those  which  were  used  at  the  war  tent  C,  as  the  new  drums 
are  not  yet  finished.)     The  dance  is  accompanied  by  a  war  song. 
Then  they  go  silently  as  before ;  and  so  on  till  they  arrive  at  the 
rear  of  the  village.    They  sing  and  dance  as  they  pass  each  other 
the  second  time;  and  so  on  till  they  return  to  the  tents  at  the  west. 
Then  they  have  a  dance,  in  which  they  tell  what  they  expect  to  do 
when  they  meet  the  enemy.     This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  bravery  dance,  which  takes  place  afterward,  according  to  Red 
Corn. 
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After  this  each  mourner  or  war  captain  gives  to  his  principal 
kettle-bearer  a  horse,  which  the  servant  sells  to  the  man  who  will 
give  the  most  food  for  it.  The  food  is  brought  in  and  cooked  by 
the  adult  kettle-bearers.  The  women  are  invited  to  a  feast,  but 
the  men  eat  none  of  the  food.  Each  woman  brings  a  bowl  of 
flour,  coflTee,  etc.  The  kettle-bearers  run  to  meet  them,  take  the 
food  and  place  it  in  a  heap.  At  the  end  of  the  feast  the  empty 
bowls  are  handed  to  their  owners.  The  food  brought  by  the 
women  is  cooked  and  the  men  have  their  feast.  Should  the  sup- 
ply be  insufficient  another  horse  is  sold  for  food,  the  women  are 
invited  to  another  feast,  and  they  give  more  food  in  return  for  the 


Fig.  5. — Dance  around  the  Village. 

men  to  eat.     The  dance  is  continued  through  the  day,  till  about 
half  an  hour  before  sunset. 

Then  they  dance  the  U-dhu'-ta  wa-tsi"'  or  circle  dance,  in  which 
the  Cheezhoo  men  dance  from  the  west  to  the  north,  thence  to 
the  east  and  south,  and  round  to  the  west  again.  The  men  on 
the  other  side  go  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  this  dance  the 
first  standard-bearer  on  the  Hanka  side  tells  one  of  his  exploits 
in  a  song,  as  he  dances.  He  is  followed  by  the  leading  Chee- 
zhoo standard-bearer.  The  principal  Haiika  standard-bearer  sings 
and  dances  again,  and  is  followed,  as  before,  by  the  first  Chee- 
zhoo standard-bearer.  So  the  two  sing  and  dance  in  turn  till 
they  have  sung  about  twelve  songs.  A  whoop  is  made  and  the 
men  march  a  short  distance  to  perform  the  dance  called  the  bra- 
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very  dance.  They  meet  in  front  of  the  large  Hanka  tent  {B),  and 
the  flag  is  hoisted  (Fig.  6).  All  sit  out  of  doors,  forming  a  figure  like 
a  capital  U,  at  the  base  of  which 
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Fig.  6. — Bravery  dance. 


are  the  standard-bearers.  Next 
to  them  sit  the  warriors,  and  the 
kettle-bearers  sit  at  the  ends. 
The  leading  Hanka  standard 
bearer  (/)  arises,  sings  and  dances 
a  little  to  the  west,  and  then  back 
to  his  place,  when  he  resumes  his 
seat.  He  is  followed  by  the  first 
Cheezhoo  standard-bearer  (£), 
after  whom  dances  the  second 
Hanka  standard-bearer  {K),  who 
is  succeeded  by  the  Cheezhoo  of 
the  same  rank  {F\  Next  come 
the  third  Hanka  and  Cheezhoo 
men  (L  and  G),  then  the  fourth 
pair  (il/and  H\  Then  the  warri- 
ors dance  in  like  manner.  When 
they  have  finished  the  kettle- 
bearers  may  dance  if  they  desire. 
This  ends  the  dances  for  the  first  day.  Then  the  heralds  make 
another  circuit  of  the  village,  starting  from  their  respective  tents, 
A  and  B,  After  this  the  war  captains,  warriors  and  servants  sit 
and  rest,  smoking  and  talking  till  it  is  time  to  sleep.  The  princi- 
pal standard-bearer  on  each  side  (£,  /)  calls  his  war  captain,  tell- 
ing him  that  on  the  morrow,  just  at  daybreak,  they  must  make 
the  mysterious  charcoal.  Then  the  Hanka  standard-bearer,  /, 
tells  his  captain  to  inform  the  men  that  they  can  lie  down.  So 
one  of  the  Hanka  lieutenants  cries  over  to  those  in  the  other 
camp :  "  Halloo,  lieutenants  !''  One  of  the  Cheezhoo  lieutenants 
replies,  "  What  is  it  ?"  The  Hanka  man  says,  "  Ho !  ye  adult  ket- 
tle-bearers, ye  young  kettle- bearers  and  ye  standard-bearers  !  it  is 
said  that  you  shall  sleep  !'*  The  Cheezhoo  replies,  **  O,  grand- 
father, it  is  well  !*'  Then  he  addresses  the  men  on  his  own  side, 
but  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  those  on  the  other  side  may  hear,  too: 
"  Ho,  O  comrades,  standard-bearers !  Ho,  O  comrades,  ye  adult 
kettle-bearers!  Ho,  O  comrades,  ye  young  kettle-bearers!  it  is 
said  that  ye  shall  sleep  !"  Then  the  Hanka  lieutenant  calls  again, 
"  Ho,  O  lieutenant!"  The  Cheezhoo  says,  '*  What  is  the  matter?'' 
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The  Hanka  says,  "  O  war  captains  and  ye  lieutenants  !  it  is  said, 
O  comrades,  that  you  shall  sleep  !"  The  Cheezhoo  replies,  *'  It 
is  well.  O  grandfather!"  Then  he  addresses  the  mourners  and 
lieutenants  on  both  sides,  "  Ho,  O  comrades,  ye  war  captains  !  Ho, 
O  comrades,  ye  lieutenants !  it  is  said  that  ye  shall  sleep !"  Then 
the  Hanka  cries  again,  "  Ho,  O  lieutenant!"  The  Cheezhoo  says, 
**  O  my  grandchild !  to-morrow  you  shall  cause  them,  it  is  said, 
to  attend  to  their  duties."  The  Cheezhoo  replies,  "  O  grand- 
father, it  is  well !"  Then  he  says  to  all,  "  O  comrades,  to-mor- 
row I  will  cause  you  to  attend  to  your  duties !"  This  ends  the 
ceremonies  and  proclamations  for  the  night. 

On  the  second  day  the  Cheezhoo  men  precede  the  Hanka  men 
in  every  rite,  one  of  their  number  being  the  master  of  ceremo- 
nies for  the  day.  On  the  previous  evening  members  of  the  Dhu'- 
khe  sub-gens  of  the  Buffalo-bull  gens  brought  in  bunches  of  dried 
willow,  which  were  laid  out  of  sight  by  some  of  the  men  on  the 
Hanka  side.  Before  daylight,  on  the  second  day,  all  the  men 
arise,  and  the  men  of  the  Night  gens  (who  are  a  sort  of  bear  peo- 
ple) set  the  willows  afire;  while  the  fire  burns,  long  prayers  are 
made  by  the  men  of  the  Night  and  Elder  Osage  gentes.  At  the 
end  of  a  song  they  see  who  can  get  some  of  the  fire.  In  the 
struggle  which  ensues  the  pieces  of  willow  are  crushed  to  pieces. 
This  act  has  a  special  name.  What  charcoal  each  one  gets  is 
saved  till  the  return  to  camp.  The  charcoal  symbolizes  the  ene- 
my. On  their  return  to  camp  each  warrior  goes  to  his  place  and 
mixes  the  sacred  charcoal  with  ordinary  charcoal,  after  which  he 
paints  himself.  Those  who  desire  go  and  sing  around  the  village. 
After  breakfast  they  dance  around  the  village  all  the  morning,  as 
on  the  first  day.  Then  they  have  another  feast  at  about  noon. 
They  dance  the  circle  and  bravery  dances,  as  on  the  preced- 
ing day.  At  night,  just  before  retiring,  one  of  the  Cheezhoo 
lieutenants  calls  to  those  on  the  other  side.  A  Hanka  lieutenant 
replies,  "O  my  grandchild!  what  is  the  matter?"  Then  the 
Cheezhoo  says  what, the  Hanka  did  on  the  previous  night,  and 
the  Hanka  speaks  the  words  used  on  that  occasion  by  the  Chee- 
zhoo. 

On  the  third  day  the  Hanka  men  precede  the  Cheezhoo  men 
in  every  rite,  as  they  did  on  the  first  day,  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber acts  as  the  oflficer  of  the  day.  The  sacred  bags  of  a  large 
war  party  are  brought  in,  one  by  a  Wa-zha-zhe  or  Osage  man  for 
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the  Hanka  side,  and  one  by  a  member  of  the  Lock-wearer  gens 
for  the  Cheezhoo  mourner. 

They  dance  as  on  the  preceding  days.  The  Hanka  mourner 
tells  the  Cheezhoo  that  on  the  morrow  they  will  take  the  first  step. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  Cheezhoo  men  lead  in  every  rite,  as 
they  did  on  the  second  day.  Two  narrow  strips  of  buffalo  hide 
are  prepared  by  an  old  woman  of  a  Buffalo  gens  on  the  Hanka 
side  of  the  circle.  These  strips  are  placed  side  by  side  on  the 
ground,  and  about  two  feet  apart.  The  Cheezhoo  men  place 
their  left  feet  on  the  rear  one,  and  their  right  feet  on  the  front  one. 
The  Hanka  men  have  their  right  feet  on  the  rear  one  and  advance 
with  their  left  feet  on  the  front  one.  This  is  the  first  step  taken 
on  the  war  path. 

The  warriors  now  mount  their  horses,  forming  in  two  columns, 
in  each  of  which  they  go  two  abreast.    The  standard-bearers  ride 
in  advance.    The  Cheezhoo  column  goes  once  around  the  vil- 
lage, in  the  usual  course  from  the  west  to  the  north,  thence  by 
the  east  and  south  to  the  west  again.     The  Hanka  column  pro- 
ceeds in  the  opposite  direction.     They   approach  one  another 
again  at  the  west,  and  depart  westward  in  parallel  columns  (Fig. 
7).     Their  course  on  the  war  path  is 
supposed   to   be   towards   the   west. 
When  they  have  gone  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  village  a  member  of 
the  Dhu-khe  sub-gens  of  the  Buffalo 
bull  gens  is  taken  to  the  front,  where 
he  performs  a  rite.     At  its  conclusion 
the  march  is  resumed,  and  they  con- 
tinue on  their  journey  for  about  four 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  period  a 
small  tent  is  erected  for  each  captain 
or  mourner,  the  door  facing  the  west. 
Each  eagle  is  removed  from  thfb  sa- 
cred bag  and  placed  on  top  oj^"  the 
small  tent  (on  its  proper  side),  facing 
the  west.  Each  captain  goes  through 
his  tent  from  east  to  west,  knocking 
down  the  tent,  and  causing  the  eagle 
to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  eagle  is  re-  home. 
stored  to  its  bag.     Then  all  the  warriors  except  the  captains, 
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Fig.  7. — Order  of  march  towards 
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lieutenants  and  heralds  can  swim  and  wash  their  faces.  They 
resume  their  march,  and  by  and  by  they  meet  a  foe  whom  they 
attack.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  kill  him.  The  first  man  who 
strikes  him  gets  the  first  honor,  and  the  second  honor  is  given  to 
the  next  who  gives  a  blow.  The  scalp  is  handed  to  the  Hanka 
captain,  who  gives  it  to  the  Cheezhoo  captain,  saying,  "  Here  is 
that  for  which  you  employed  me.*'  The  corpse  is  laid  with  the 
head  to  the  east.  The  Hanka  captain  makes  a  hole  on  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  into  which  is  thrust  the  standard  with  seven 
feathers  of  the  Hanka  men,  the  feathers  pointing  to  the  west. 
The  Cheezhoo  makes  a  hole  on  the  left  side  of  the  corpse  into 
which  is  stuck  the  principal  Cheezhoo  standard.  The  second 
Hanka  standard-bearer  places  his  standard,  with  six  feathers,  be- 
tween the  right  arm  and  the  chest ;  and  the  second  Cheezhoo 
standard-bearer  puts  his  between  the  left  arm  and  the  side. 

Should  they  lose  one  of  their  own  men  at  this  place,  they  set 
up  the  body  against  a  tree  or  bank,  using  most  of  their  paint  in 
painting  him  all  over.  They  break  four  arrows  which  they  lay 
by  him,  and  they  leave  some  paint  there.  After  mourning  over 
their  own  dead,  they  will  mourn  for  the  foe  just  as  if  he  was  a 
friend.  At  certain  intervals  (answering  to  every  two  or  three 
hours,  as  we  reckon  time),  the  standard-bearers  tell  the  captains 
to  command  the  warriors  to  mourn.  Before  they  reach  home  all 
the  trophies,  including  the  scalps,  are  placed  on  a  pole,  at  which 
theycharge,  firing  four  times  at  it.^ 

When  they  have  lost  one  of  their  party  they  neither  eat  nor 
drink  till  they  have  poured  out  food  and  water  for  the  dead. 
When  they  come  to  a  post  oak  they  strip  it  of  the  bark  for  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground ;  they  paint  the  tree  red,  break  four 
arrows,  and  leave  them  by  the  tree  with  some  paint. 

When  they  approach  the  village,  they  cannot  enter  it  if  they 
have  lost  any  of  their  party ;  but  they  must  stop,  in  that  case, 
about  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  it.     The  principal  man  of 

1  A  similar  custom  is  practiced  by  the  Dakotas  when  they  cut  down  the  pole  for 
the  sun  dance ;  and  the  Omahas  and  Ponkas  charged  on  the  tree  ere  they  cut  it  down 
for  their  sacred  pole,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  Omahas  said  that 
their  pole,  on  that  occasion,  represented  an  enemy,  and  a  scalp  was  put  on  its  head 
in  accordance  with  that  notion,  A  race  for  a  tree  also  occurs  when  the  Omaha 
young  men  go  to  cut  down  one  for  the  dance  after  the  thanksgiving  for  success  in 
the  buffalo  hunt.  Further  investigation  of  this  custom  may  reveal  other  interesting 
facts. 
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the  Kansas  gens  knows  what  is  meant.  He  puts  on  a  robe  made 
of  bear  or  buffalo  skin,  and  advances  toward  the  party,  with  his 
kettle-bearer,  till  he  can  hear  what  they  say.  He  begins  the  con- 
versation by  asking  them  what  is  the  cause  of  their  halt.  Then 
he  tell  them  the  news  from  the  village.  After  this  he  approaches 
the  warriors,  going  around  them,  and  performing  a  rite,  first  at  the 
north,  then  at  the  west,  south  and  east.  Next  he  addresses  the 
Hanka  captain,  then  the  Cheezhoo  captain,  telling  whether  they 
can  enter  the  village. 

Having  gained  his  consent,  they  leave  all  their  blankets  and 
other  clothing,  as  the  pay  of  the  old  man  and  his  servant.  But 
they  retain  their  weapons.  They  are  met  by  some  of  the  people, 
who  give  them  other  garments.  Then  the  warriors  separate. 
The  tents  A  and  B  are  thrown  down,  and  the  war  tent,  C,  is  set 
up  again  at  the  west. 

The  final  ceremonies  are  the  scalp  dance,  captive  dance  (?),^ 
dance  in  which  they  take  the  standards,  and  the  trial  over  the 
sacred  bags.  One  of  the  captains  may  select  any  one  of  the  three 
dances  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  or  he  may  have  two  without 
the  standard  dance ;  but  the  trial  over  the  sacred  bag  is  never 
omitted. 

The  scalp  dance, — Previous  to  this  dance,  the  captain  of  one  side 
gives  a  horse  to  his  principal  kettle-bearer,  who  sells  it  for  the 
food  needed  at  the  feast  which  precedes  the  dance.  The  stand- 
ard-bearers dressed  in  their  finest  attire,  notify  all  the  women  in 
the  village :  "  We  wish  you  to  come  and  dance  this  afternoon." 
'Then  the  two  captains  go  around  the  village,  saying,  "  Ho,  my 
little  sisters  !  my  comrades !  it  is  said  you  must  pity  me !"  Each 
captain  walks  around  the  village  according  to  the  side  of  the  cir- 
cle in  which  he  camps,  and  each  woman  in  dancing  remembers  this 
rule. 

After  the  women  have  been  called  by  the  captains,  the  former 
strip  to  the  waist,  covering  their  bosoms  with  pieces  of  cloth  or 
calico.  They  pretend  to  be  men,  decorating  themselves  with 
feathers,  paint,  etc.  They  are  led  by  one  who  carries  the  scalp 
on  its  pole.  She  is  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  one  of  the  captains. 
Some  women  carry  bows,  others  take  arrows,  some  have  war 
pipes,  and  some  carry  peace  pipes.  The  drummers  sit  in  a  small 
circle  around  the  pole.     A  great  warrior  arises  and  tells  of  his  ex- 

'  *  Takdhe  watsi" ,  in  Osage.    Its  translation  is  doubtful. 
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ploits.  Then  the  drum  beats,  and  the  women  dance.  All  start 
together,  the  women  of  the  Cheezhoo  gentes  moving  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  those  of  the  Hafika  gentes  in  the  other,  around  the  pole. 
The  successful  warriors  who  are  mounted,  come  in  their  war 
dress,  and  gallop  around  the  pole,  close  to  the  women,  telling  of 
their  deeds.  This  dance  is  continued  for  about  half  an  hour. 
The  trial  or  ordeal  of  the  sacred  bags  must  follow  on  the  next 
day,  unless  a  captain  wishes  to  have  the  captive  dance,  in  which 

event  it  follows. 

The  captive  dance.— K  war  captain  gives  another  horse  to  his 
chief  kettle-bearer,  who  sells  it  for  the  food  required  for  feasting 
the  guests  before  the  dance.     The  standard-bearers  and  captains 
go  around  the  village,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  women 
come,  as  before.   The  drummers  sit  around  the  pole.   The  dancers 
are  led  by  two  men  abreast.     These  used  to  be  men  that  had  gone 
to  war  afoot.     They  are  followed  by  two  women,  then  two  men, 
then  two  women ;  and  so  on.     Those  who  went  to  war  mounted 
come  to  the  dance  on  their  horses.     One  of  the  principal  men 
tells  his  story  first ;  and  the  horsemen  tell  their  deeds  as  they 
gallop  around  the  dancers.     The  dance  lasts  for  about  half  an 
hour.     But  if  the  captain  prefers,  he  may  substitute  the  standard 
dance  for  the  captive  dance.     But  if  the  latter  is  chosen  for  the 
second  day,  and  the  captain  wishes  to  gain  more  honor,  he  gives 
another  horse  to  his  chief  kettle-bearer,  to  be  sold  for  food  for  the 
feast  that  is  held  before  the  Standard  dance  on  the  third  day. 

The  Standard  dance,— T\v^  standards  are  made  like  those  used 
at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition,  and  they  are  given  to  the 
standard-bearers,  who  dance  around  the  village,  two  abreast,  all 
going  in  the  same  direction,  followed  by  the  other  warriors. 
Having  gone  around  the  village,  they  assemble  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it  and  have  the  circle  dance  and  bravery  dance,  as  at 
the  first.     This  ends  the  dancing  for  that  day. 

The  Trial  over  the  sacred  bags. — The  old  men  assemble  in  the  war 
tent,  C.  The  sacred  bags  are  brought  in  to  test  the  warriors,  who 
are  watched  very  closely  by  the  old  men.  All  the  old  men  who 
have  been  distinguished  in  war  are  painted  with  the  decorations  of 
their  respective  gentes.  That  of  the  Cheezhoo  peace- maker  gens 
is  as  follows :  The  face  is  first  whitened  all  over  with  clay  ;  then 
a  red  spot  is  made  on  the  forehead,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
is  reddened.     With  his  fingers,  the  man  scrapes  off  the  white  clay> 
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forming  the  dark  figures  by  letting  the  natural  color  of  the  face 
show  through.     (See  Fig.  8.) 

Each  warrior  has  four  sticks  about  six  inches  long,  to  be  laid 
in  succession  on  the  sacred  bag.  The  warriors  are  taken  in  the 
following  order :  First,  the  captains,  next  the  lieutenants ;  then  the 
heralds ;  after  whom  is  the  man  who  struck  the  first  blow ;  then 
he  who  hit  the  second  blow ;  and  so  on. 

As  each  captain  lays  his  first  stick  on  the  bag,  he  says,  *'  Ho, 
O  grandfather!  I  lay  this  down  on  you  because  I  am  one  who 
has  killed  a  man."     On  laying  down  the  second,  he  says,  "  Ho, 


Fig.  8.— Decoration  of  the  Tsicu  Wactake  or  Cheezhoo  peace-maker  gens. 

O  grandfather !  I  wish  to  be  fortunate  in  stealing  horses !  I  also 
wish  our  children  to  be  as  fortunate  as  we !''  When  he  puts  down 
the  third,  he  says.  '*  Ho,  O  grandfather !  I  wish  to  raise  a  domes- 
tic animal.  I  wish  to  succeed  in  bringing  it  to  maturity."  By 
this  he  means  a  son.  The  prayer  when  the  last  stick  is  laid  down 
is  as  follows:  "  Ho,  O  grandfather  !  May  we  continue  a  people 
without  sustaining  any  injuries  !*' 

Similar  petitions  are  made  by  the  lieutenants  and  heralds.  He 
who  gave  the  first  blow  says,  as  he  lays  down  the  first  stick,  *'  Ho, 
O  grandfather  !  I  lay  down  this  on  you  as  one  who  has  caused 
another  to  stun  a  foe  !*'     The  rest  of  his  petitions  are  those  of  the 
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captains  and  other  men.  He  who  struck  the  second  blow,  says 
as  follows,  on  laying  down  his  first  stick :  "  Ho,  O  grandfather ! 
I  place  this  on  you  because  I  was  the  next  one  to  strike  and  stun 
a  man!"  The  other  petitions  follow,  as  given  above.  The  first 
petition  of  each  of  the  remaining  warriors  is  as  follows :  **  Ho,  O 
grandfather!  I  lay  this  on  you  as  a  token  that  I  have  aided  in 
overcoming  the  foe !  (A  provisional  translation,  as  the  writer  is 
uncertain  as  to  the  exact  rendering  of  *'  wa-yii-khpe,*'  which,  judg- 
ing from  the  meaning  of  the  root  khpa  and  khpe  in  cognate  lan- 
guages, implies  pulling  down  a  foe.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  trial,  the  warriors  rub  the  paint  off, 
and  wash  their  faces,  thus  ending  the  war  party. 

11.  Sacred  Bag  War  Party. 

• 

A  man  mourns  alone,  putting  mud  on  his  face.  He  comes  into 
the  village,  and  selects  a  man  for  his  first  kettle-bearer,  who  builds 
for  him  a  small  lodge  apart  from  the  village.  The  mourner  re- 
tires to  this  lodge,  and  keeps  away  from  the  women.  He  sends 
his  servant,  the  kettle-bearer,  for  two  men,  one  on  the  Hanka  side 
of  the  tribe,  the  other  on  the  Cheezhoo  side,  to  act  as  standard- 
bearers.  When  they  come  to  him,  he  informs  them  whither  he 
wishes  to  go,  and  for  what  purpose.  The  three  depart  to  invite 
the  warriors.  Those  who  are  willing  can  join  the  party.  The 
mourner  has  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  also  a  sacred  bag  made  of  the 
skin  and  feathers  of  a  bird,  given  him  by  his  teacher,  one  of  the 
old  men  belonging  to  the  secret  order. 

The  servant  cleans  out  the  pipe  bowl,  which  is  filled  by  the 
mourner.  The  latter  hands  the  pipe  around  the  circle  of  guests, 
beginning  with  two  standard-bearers.  Last  of  all  the  mourner 
smokes.  As  he  hands  the  pipe  to  each  man,  he  says.  "  Grand- 
father, I  ask  an  animal  of  you.*'  The  reply  is,  "  Captain,  you  shall 
have  your  desire." 

All  march  a  short  distance  from  the  village.  A  small  fire  is 
made.  The  teacher  performs  a  ceremony  over  the  mourner, 
and  then  makes  him  take  the  first  step  on  the  war  path,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  account  of  a  large  war  party.  Then  the  old 
teacher  departs  to  the  village.  The  warriors  march  on.  When  they 
meet  a  foe,  he  who  strikes  him  has  the  first  honor,  the  second 
who  hits  him,  cuts  off  his  head.  The  honor  of  killing  him  be- 
longs to  the  captain  or  mourner,  whether  he  is  the  actual  slayer 
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or  not;  and  the  whole  scalp  is  his.  When  they  turn  back, 
they  hasten  homeward.  Before  they  reach  home,  the  scalp  and 
other  trophies  are  fastened  to  a  pole,  charged  on  and  shot  at  four 

times. 

When  the  warriors  get  near  the  village,  they  use  charcoal  for 
painting  their  faces  and  the  scalp.  The  young  kettle-bearers 
make  this  charcoal,  using  willow  if  they  can  find  any.  Then  fol- 
low the  ceremonies  accompanying  the  cutting  off  the  under  skin 
of  the  scalp.  The  captain  stands  facing  the  east,  and  if  he  is  a 
member  of  a  gens  on  the  Cheezhoo  or  left  side  of  the  tribe,  he  holds 
a  knife  in  his  left  hand.  If  he  belongs  to  a  gens  on  the  Haiika 
side,  he  holds  the  knife  in  his  other  hand.     Holding  the  scalp  in 
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Fig.  9. — Showing  how  the  scalp  is  prepared  for  the  pole. 

one  hand,  with  the  other  he  places  the  blade  across  it,  with  the 
point  towards  the  south.  (Fig.  9.)  Then  he  turns  it  with  the 
point  toward  the  east.  Next,  with  the  blade  resting  on  the  scalp,  the 
point  to  the  south,  he  moves  the  knife  backward  and  forward  four 
times,  cutting  deeper  into  the  scalp  on  each  occasion.  Then  he 
makes  four  similar  cuts,  but  with  the  point  to  the  east.  After 
this,  the  flat  part  of  the  blade  being  on  the  scalp,  its  edge  is  put 
against  one  of  the  four  corners  made  by  the  previous  incisions 
(i,  2,  3  and  4),  beginning  with  No.  i.  He  cuts  under  each  corner 
four  times,  singing  a  sacred  song  each  time  that  he  changes  the 
position  of  the  knife.  All  of  the  under  skin  is  cut  loose  by  this 
time,  and  is  thrown  away.  The  scalp  is  stretched  and  fastened  to 
a  bow,  which  is  bent  and  formed  into  a  hoop.     This  hoop  is  tied 
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f    o  onV  that  is  carried  by  the  principal  kettle-bearer.  (See  Fig.  lOj 
to  a  pole  that  .s  b^^  ,,  ^  ^ing  the  village,  they  charge  around 

it,  shouting  and  giving  the  war  whoop.  Such 
of  the  old  men  as  have  been  warriors  go  out 
to  meet  them,  asking  who  was  the  first  to 
strike  a  blow,  who  cut  off  the  head,  etc.     On 
learning  these  things,  those  old  men  who 
struck  foes  when  they  were  younger,  say  m 
a  loud  voice,  that  all  the  people  may  hear 
"As  I  struck  a  foe,  such  a  one  (nammg  him) 
has  done  so  too!"     Others  say:  "As  I  cut 
off  the  head  of  a  foe,  such  a  one  (naming  him) 
has  done  so  too !"      Then  follows  a  feast    . 
after  which  comes  the  dances  which  have 

been  described. 

During  the  trial  of  the  warriors  over  the 
sacred  bag,  the  affirmations  and  petitions  re- 
semble those  used  by  the  members  of  a  large 
war  party,  with  only  one  exception.  Ihe 
man  who  cut  off  the  head  of  a  foe  .says,  when 
mounuug  . .......  he  lays  down  his  first  stick,  "  Ho,  O  grand- 
father !     I  lay  this  down  on  you  as  one  who  has  broken  off  a 

^^^^''  III    Horse-Stealing  Expedition. 

-^  r  :itrai  ror =r  l^.  -. ... ... 

''■^^sl"  di.io„  .he  cus.o™s  rese,„ble  .hose  of  .he  Cher 

"^"'"general  Remarks,  Applicable  to  any  War  Party. 

Before  attacking  .he  foe,  .he  warriors  pain.  *--''«-=»„ 
This  is  the  »  death  paint."     If  any  man  d,es  w,th  th,s  pamt 

use  prayers  about  ^e  fire,  saymg  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

SO    should  we  have  none.       ineyput  muci  nn  fV»^ 

low  the  left  eye,  and  as  wide  as  two  or  three  fingers.     On  the 
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Fig.   10. — Mode  of 
mounting  a  scalp. 
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Hanka  side,  they  put  the  mud  on  the  right  cheek  below  the  eye. 
This  is  the  young  buffalo-bull  decoration.  With  reference  to  .^ 
a  man  says,  "  My  little  grandfather  (the  young  Buffalo-bull)  is 
always  dangerous  as  he  makes  an  attempt.  Very  close  do  I  stand 
ready  to  go  to  the  attack  !"  The  horse  is  painted  with  some  of 
the  mud  on  the  left  cheek,  shoulder  and  thigh,  if  his  "der  belongs 
to  the  Cheezhoo  side,  but  the  mud  is  put  on  tne  right  cheek 
shoulder  andthighofahorse  belonging  to  awarnor  on  the  Hanka 

'tome  warriors,  who  act  like  a  black  bear,  paint  with  charcoal 
alone.  (The  tradition  of  the  black  bear  people  is,  that  they  brought 
down  fire  from  one  of  the  upper  worlds.) 

Some  paint  in  the  wind  style,  some  in  the  lightning  style,  and 

others  in  the  panther  or  catamount  style. 

. :o:- ^^ 

NOTES-ON-SOMB-AEEARENl 
^^^WUSORIA  FROM  PUTRID  WATERS, 

Nv  BY  DR.  ALFRED  C.  STOKES.  ^ 

rROM  a  deadrat  which  had  been  lying  expose^^-to  the  weather 
F  for  an  unknown  period,  but  long  enough  tp^  W  had  most  of 
the  abdominal  soft  parts  destroyed,  the  tail  was  taken  and  Pl-e^ 

to  macerate  in  ordinary  river  water  ^^  ^-^^^f'}^')Zt^^l 
hvdrant  By  the  third  day  the  infusion  teemed  with  minute  life. 
L'  apparently  undescribed  Heteromita.  which  at  first  g^nce  was 
mistaken  for  H.  caudata  Duj..  being  particularly  abundant.  A 
S^M  examination,  however,  discovered  so  -ny  essential  poin^ 
of  divergence  between  it  and/known  forms  that  it  seems  to  de- 
Ind  recognition  as  a  presiimably  new  species,  under  the  name 
of  Heteromita  putrina  (F>|:s.  i  and  2).  \  ,  •         . 

H.  PUTRIVA.  n.  sp.-Bodrbbovate,  wider  and  rounded  anleriorly.  tapermg  pos- 
teriorly  to  a  somewhat  oH»(se  point ;  sur- 
face  smooth,  endoplasTiflf  enclosing  sev- 
cral  dark  bordered  rrfractive  particles ; 
.nucleus     obscure,  Apparently    centrally 
placed   in   the  ydian  line;  contractile 
vesicle   conspicuous,   situated    near  the 
eight  lateral  ciargin  of  the  anterior  body 
half-  the  vibratile  flagellum  but  slightly 
exceeding  the  body  in  length,  the  trailing 
gubernaculum  about  three  times  as  long 
as  th<i  zooid,  both  being  of  equal  size 
and  inserted  anteriorly.    Length  of  body 
T^  to  ^3^  inch.     Habitat,  the  putrid 
^ater  of  animal  macerations. 


Fig.  I.  Fig-^- 

Heteromita  ptitrina,  n.  sp.     X  1500 
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THE  SIWASH  AND  HIS  CANOE 

The  Siwash  and  his  canoe  are  as  insep- 
arable as  a  clam  and  its  shell.  By  "Si- 
wash"  is  meant  the  west  coast  Indian 
from  the  Columbia  river  north.  Unlike 
the  plains  Indian,  the  Siwash  is  a  water 
dweller  and  a  fish  eater,  in  fact  he  has 
many  traits  in  common  with  the  Japanese, 
and  also  has  a  decided  Asiatic  cast  of 
countenance.  The  same  high  cheek  bones, 
slant  eyes,  high,  broad,  squat  face  is  seen 
both  in  the  Siwash  and  the  Jap.  Judge 
Swan,  one  of  the  old-time  residents  of 
Port  Townsend,  once  showed  some  pic- 
tures of  Japanese  to  some  of  the  Haidah 
Indians.    They  looked  at  the  pictures,  and 


legends  have  something  to  do  with  early 
Japanese  vessels  which  may  have  been 
blown  out  to  sea  and  then  drifted  with 
the  Jaapan  current  until  finally  they 
came  to  Vancouver  Island.  The  latter  is 
the  point  where  the  Japan  current  strikes 
the  American  coast.  It  may  be,  there- 
fore, that  the  "Kuro  Siawah"  (Japan  cur- 
rent) is  responsible  for  the  discovering  of 
America  from  Asia  even  before  the  com- 
ing of  Columbus  to  the  eastern  coast. 
Other  Japanese  characteristics  are  some 
of  their  customs,  including  the  fact  that 
they  trace  their  line  of  descent  through 
the  mother  instead  of  through  the  father; 
that  they  wear  masks  in  their  ceremonial 


OLD  OHI-OHI-CHA  AND  HIS  BIVEB  CANOE 


then  said,  "Our  people."  There  are  tra- 
ditions among  the  Siwashes  of  the  coming 
of  strange  men  in  strange  sailing  canoes 
many  years  ago.  These  vessels  are  re- 
ported to  have  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Vancouver  Island.  Of  course,  these 
stories  are  hazy,  lacking  in  detail;  but 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Japa- 
nese people,  and  the  trend  of  the  Japan 
current,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  these 


dances;  and  that  they  are  expert  carvers, 
making  many  grotesque,  though  always 
symbolic,  carvings  in  slate,  wood  and 
other  materials. 

Perhaps  the  finest  carving  that  the  Si- 
washes  do  is  the  hewing  from  a  solid 
log,  the  canoes  that  they  use  every  day. 
This  is  done  with  an  instrument  called 
the  T'schumin.  This  tool  consists  of  a 
chisel-like  blade  with  a  handle  lashed  to 
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it  at  an  acute  angle,  the  result  being  some- 
thing like  a  short,  one-handed  adze.  It  is 
used  for  chopping,  just  as  the  adze  is  used. 
With  no  other  tools  the  Indian  of  the 
west  coast  turns  out  beautifully  modeled 
canoes,  hewn  from  a  solid  cedar  log.    ^ 

To  make  one  of  these  vessels  requires 
an  immense  amount  of  patience  and  a  very 
true  eye  for  proportion.  Each  tribe  has 
some  distinguishing  mark  or  characteris- 
tic about  the  boats  they  build,  so  that  one 
familiar  with  the  west  coast  Indian  can 
tell  almost  at  a  glance  what  tribe  they 


THE   t'SCHUMIN 

belong  to  simply  by  the  kind  of  boat  they 
use;  though,  of  course,  they  trade  among 
themselves  and  in  this  manner  one  tribe 
may  acquire  the  boat  made  by  another. 

The  long,  low  canoe  against  which  the 
old  Indian  is  leaning  in  the  illustration 
is  the  river  boat  used  by  the  Puget  Sound 
Indians.    This  particular  boat  was  carved 
or  hewn  out  by  old  Chi-chi-cha,  who  is 
shown  alongside  of  his  work.     This  old 
Indian  is  the  chief  of  the  Lake  tribe  and 
was  sub-chief  under  Sealth,  or  Seattle,  as 
the  white  people  call  him.     Old  Sealth, 
for  whom  the  city  of  Seattle  is  named,  was 
quite    an    organizer,    pnd   controlled   five 
tribes  who  lived  in  and  about  the  present 
site  of  the  city  of  Seattle.     These  tribes 
were  the  Lakes,  the  Duwampsh,  the  Shil- 
sholes,  the  Squawks  and  the  Port  Madi- 
sons.    Only  a  few  remnants  of  these  tribes 
are   alive   today,   most  of  the  old-timers 
being  buried  in  the  Indian  grave-yard  at 
the  Port  Madison  Reservation.     Old  Chi- 
chi-cha  is  one  of  the  survivors,  full  of 
years,  and  also  full  of  the  lore  of  the  old 
days.     Today  the   old   man   has  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  live  out  his  days  in 
the  sunshine,  quietly  and  patiently.  Every 
day  he  is  busy  at  some  self-appointed  task, 
and  many  paddles  grow  into  shape  under 
his  T'schumin;  for  his  fame  as  a  paddle- 
maker   is   wide   among   those   who   know 
good  paddles.     He  can  also  take  a  cedar 
log  and  with  his  T'schumin  quietly  and 
patiently  chip  away  day  after  day,  until  a 
beautiful  canoe  grows  into  being.    Such  a 
canoe  you  see  in  the  picture  just  as  the 


old  man  had  completed  the  craft  and  was 
finishing  the  painting  of  it.  He  paints 
them  inside  and  out,  so  that  they  will  not 
crack  in  the  sun. 

Chi-chi-cha    uses   no   tools   except   the 
T'schumin  and  possibly  an  axe  here  and 
there  at  the  start,  to  rough-hew  the  first 
shape  of  the  wood.    He  uses  no  measure 
except  his  eye,  and  day  after  day,  slowly 
and   patiently,   he   hews   away   the   wood 
until  in  "about  five  Sundays"  he  has  pro- 
duced a  craft  so  true  in  shape  and  bal- 
ance that  it  floats  on  a  level  keel  without 
ballast.     It  is  so  light  that  one  man  can 
turn  it  over  his  head  and  carry  it  away.    It 
is  so  roomy  that  it  will  carry  four  men 
comfortably.    It  is  so  nicely  shaped  that 
it  will  ride  a  rapid  or  go  through  the 
white-caps  of  the  lake  without  shipping 
any  water.    In  fact,  it  is  a  utility  boat. 
It  grew  into  being  without  a  model  or  a 
measurement  because  it  had  a  use.    It  is 
good   work,   well  done.      It  will  last,   if 
given  reasonable  care,  for  as  many  years 
as  the  man  who  made  it. 

Such  is  the  canoe  that  old  Chi-chi-cha 
calls  a  "tum-chuck  canim;"  literally,  a 
"river  boat."  At  first  glance  the  long,  over- 
hanging bow  shown  in  the  picture  may 
seem  to  be  a  useless  arrangement,  but  that 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  these  canoes,  for 
the  shape  of  it  enables  them  to  go  through 
white  rapids  without  shipping  water.  They 
will  invariably  rise  on  the  wave  before  it 
breaks  over  the  bow,  and  if  it  does  break 
over  the  bow  it  will  simply  slop  a  little  of 
the  crest  aboard.  Yo^^  may  be  sure  it 
will  ship  no  heavy  water. 

The  sea  canoe  is  a  larger  canoe,  of  dif- 
ferent shape.    As  to  the  sea  canoe  of  the 
Neah  Bay  Indians,  a  finer  craft  for  the 
purpose  does  not  exist.    The  river  canoe  is 
long,  shallow  and  rather  flat  on  the  bot- 
tom, while  the  sea  canoe  has  a  high  over- 
hanging bow  and  a  high  i^rn.    It  is  also 
deeper  and  has  straighter  sides  though  its 
model  is  just  as  beautifully  carried  out 
as   in  the  river  canoe.     The  boats  were 
built  for  entirely  different  work  and  each 
is  the  result  of  years  oi  constant  associa- 
tion with  boats  and  water  until  they  rep- 
resent about  the  acme  of  perfection  for 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.     White 
people  are  wise,  but  they  could  still  learn 
a   few   things  here    and  there   from   the 
more  primitive  people.    No  white  man  has 
ever  huilt  a  boat  which  is  any  better  for 
its  purpose  than  this  shallow  craft  that 
old  Chi-chi-cha  has  just  finished.^ 

Perhaps  it  would  not  come  amiss  to  tell 
how  he  shapes  his  boat  after  it  is  hewn 
out.    When  it  is  first  hewn  it  is  higher  in 
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THE    BAY    WAS    FULL   OF    LITTLE   FISHING    BOATS 
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OR  a   year  I  had    been 
wondering  why  it  was 
that  "nobody  ever  goes 
to  Neah  Bay" — that  was 
the  expression  used  when 
I  asked  about  it — and  so  I 
decided  that  I  would  go.  I 
began    asking     questions 
about  connections  in  New  York,  and  the 
railroad  people  said:     "We    don't    know 
anything  about  Neah  Bay.    It  must  be  that 
you  go  by  boat."    Sure  enough — a  cordial 
letter  from  Miss  Clark,  in  answer  to  my  sug- 
gestion that  three  of  us  would  like  to  descend 
upon  her,  mentioned  casually  the  good  ship 
Bellingham.    But  we  could  find  no  one  who 
had  ever  heard  of  that  boat  or  its  schedules, 
so  again  we  wrote  our  hostess-to-be,  telling 
her  when  we  were  to  reach  the  coast  and  that 
the  first  trip  of  the  Bellingham  after  our  ar- 
rival would  land  us  at  Neah  Bay.      Upon 
reaching  Seattle,  we  hurried  to  the  dock, 
and  to  our  delight  found  someone  who  had 
heard  of  Neah  Bay  and  told  us  that  we 
could  start  at  midnight  on  Sunday.    As  it 
was  then  Saturday  morning,  we  feared  that 
the  last  stateroom  might  have  been  engaged 
and  made  inquiries.     "Oh,"  said  the  man 
behind  the  window,   "you  can  have  any 
room  on  the  boat."    There  were  three  tiny 
cabins  on  the  upper  deck  and  we  took  two. 
When,  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening, 
we  made  our  way  aboard,  I  began  to  see  why 
more  people  did  not  go  to  Neah  Bay.    Such 
a  tiny,  funny  old  boat  as  it  is  for  the  twenty- 
two  hour  trip  west.    However,  we  really  be- 
came quite  fond  of  the  queer  little  craft  be- 
fore she  landed  us  in  Seattle  on  our  return 
the  next  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  way  out  through  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Straits  is  very  beautiful.  All  day  the 
glorious  Olympics  stood  above  us  in  their 


calm  whiteness.  We  stopped  at  all  the 
towns,  sometimes  drawing  up  alongside 
goodly  piers.  Men  came  out  to  the 
steamer  in  small  boats  and  took  away 
mail  and  freight.  Once  our  hearts  stood  still 
as  we  saw  a  party  of  people  lowered  over 
the  side  of  our  boat  to  a  scrap  of  a  launch 
that  rolled  and  tossed  like  a  chip  of  wood  in 
the  big  breakers.  We  thought  that  they 
must  surely  capsize. 

I  wish  I  could  picture  Neah  Bay  as  we 
first  saw  it  at  ten  o'clock  that  July  night. 
It  looked  as  though  wandering  stars  had 
settled  like  gulls  on  the  water  and  shore. 
Behind  the  twinkling  of  the  many  lights 
was  the  black  of  the  great  forest.    The  bay 
was  full  of  little  fishing  boats  and  along  the 
shore  stretched  the  village  street;  on  each 
boat  and  from  each  house  there  shone  a 
welcoming  light.    But  the  best  and  warmest 
welcome  came  from  Miss  Clark,  who  met  us 
with  open  arms  as  we  clambered  up  the  steep 
ladder  from  our  deck  to  the  pier  above — 
for  the  tide  was  out.    Quickly,  two  big  In- 
dian boys  were  found  to  carry  our  luggage, 
and  off  we  started  along  the  pier,  past  the 
darkened  salmon  cannery,  through  the  vil- 
lage street  which  we  had  seen  from  the 
steamer  marked  out  with  shining  windows, 
and  then  back  from  the  shore  by  a  grassy 
road  to  the  mission. 

When  the  Government  divided  the  land 
among  the  Indians,  Miss  Clark  was  offered 
a  plot  for  the  church  and  mission  home. 
She  chose  a  location  which  the  Indians  did 
not  want  for  themselves.  Part  of  the  acre 
was  swampy  and  it  is  at  least  three  blocks 
from  the  beach.  She  felt  that  without  in 
any  way  robbing  the  Indians  she  could  ac- 
cept this  land  for  the  mission,  for  which  it  is 
admirably  adapted.  On  the  acre  stands  the 
simple  little  church,  with  its  windows  look- 
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ing  out  on  one  side  into  the  fine  garden 
which  Miss  Clark  has  made  with  her  own 
strong  hands,  and  on  the  other  side  away  to 
the  beautiful  Washington  woods.  Just  be- 
yond the  church  and  garden  is  the  house. 
Such  a  cozy,  pleasant  home  Miss  Clark  has 
made  it,  and  such  a  radiation  of  hospitality 
pours  out  in  every,  direction  1  There  we 
spent  the  odds  and  ends  of  two  happy  days, 
but  there  were  not  many  vacant  hours 
after  we  had  done  the  things  that  our 
hostess  planned  for  our  pleasure  and  in- 
struction. 

We  met  many  Indians,  went  to  the  beach 
and  visited  Tatoosh  Island  with  its  strange 
old  Indian  communal  houses.  When  Miss 
Clark  went  to  Neah  Bay  fourteen  years  ago, 
many  Makahs  lived  in  these  patriarchal 
huts  and  many  were  the  evils,  physical  and 
moral,  there  engendered.  Imagine  a  log 
house  sixty  by  twenty  feet,  with  a  sloping 
roof  twenty-five  feet  at  its  highest ;  all  one 
room — trough  to  a  degree  inside  and  out, 
a  low  door,  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  dirt  accumulated  from  time  immemorial 
— and  this,  the  home  of  from  twenty  to  fifty 
people !  After  years  of  effort  and  with  the 
help  of  one  of  the  Indian  agents.  Miss  Clark 
has  succeeded  in  getting  the  people  to  aban- 
don these  community  dwellings  and  now 
tidy  rows  of  frame  houses,  one  family  to 
each  house,  speak  loudly  of  a  higher  ideal  of 
family  life. 

Fifty-four  years  ago  there  were  960  mem- 
bers of  the  Makah  tribe.  They  were  defi- 
nitely a  fishing  community  and  plentiful 
salmon  was  their  bread  and  meat.  They 
cared  little  for  agriculture,  and  their  land, 
not  being  specially  productive,  did  not  incite 
to  farming  or  garden  making.  With  the 
coming  of  white  fishermen,  their  market 
was  overstocked,  their  livelihood  was  en- 
dangered, and  their  profits  were  gone.  Life 
has  been  hard  for  the  Makahs  these  years. 

A  strange  combination  of  religion  and  su- 
perstition in  the  form  of  Shakerism  has  cap- 
tured many  of  the  tribe.  Many  a  night  they 
used  to  hold  meetings  on  toward  dawn,  shak-  • 
ing  violently  for  hours  at  a  time,  hoping  *^to 
shake  off  their  sins,"  "to  shake  on  a  new 
life."  Such  "religion"  was  not  good  for 
these  hardy,  out-of-doors  men;  their  strong 


nerves  were  taxed  too  far  and  many  paid 
with  their  lives.  In  these  days,  the  agent 
allows  them  to  shake  but  two  hours  at  a 
time,  but  the  evil  is  done  past  repair.  Last 
year.  Miss  Clark  took  a  census :  there  were 
260  Indians  left.  With  sorrow  she  told  us 
the  vital  statistics  for  the  early  part  of  this 
year:  fourteen  deaths  from  January  to 
July,  and  three  births. 

How  they  all  love  Miss  Clark!  Fourteen 
years  ago  she  went  to  them  alone,  the  first 
to  bring  them  the  Gospel  of  the  living  Christ. 
All  these  years  she  has  lived  with  them  and 
loved  them  and  worked  for  them.  They  go 
to  her  in  trouble  and  in  gladness.  I  could 
find  only  two  things  which  she  does  not  do 
for  them  in  all  the  gamut  of  their  human 
need.  She  does  not  baptize  the  babies — the 
church  forbids;  nor  does  she  marry  them — 
the  state  will  not  permit.  Each  Sabbath 
she  preaches  twice,  each  week  she  has  a 
meeting  with  the  children  of  the  school ;  she 
visits  the  sick,  cares  for  the  old  and  dying, 
encourages,  soothes  and  shepherds  them  all 
the  days.  To  us  it  seemed  that  she  was  in- 
deed "the  sunshine  of  that  people,"  so  far 
away  and  so  sadly  neglected.  For  fourteen 
years  she  has  carried  her  hard,  lonely  work. 
No  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Woman's  Board 
of  Home  Missions  ever  visited  that  western- 
most station  until  this  summer.  With 
courage  and  faith  that  are  splendid,  and  a 
great  love  that  radiates  all  about  those  vil- 
lage homes,  she  lives  and  works  and  glorifies 
her  Lord  in  winning  his  other  sheep  into  the 
true  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Those  were  happy,  inspiring  days  for  us. 
They  have  left  memories  of  glad  hours  out- 
of-doors;  of  beautiful  woods  and  bay  and 
sea;  of  earnest  men  and  women;  of  walks 
and  visits;  of  return  at  night  to  evening 
prayers  in  that  mission  home;  and  long 
nights  of  sleep  with  the  song  of  the  tide  in 
our  ears.    We  will  not  forget — we  three. 

It  was  such  a  little  visit.  The  two  days 
went  so  quickly  and  the  Bellingham  re- 
turned to  carry  us  away — ^back  to  Seattle, 
railroads  and  "civilization."  Reluctantly 
we  said  "Goodbye,"  found  our  way  to  the 
familiar  cabins,  and  under  the  quiet  stars 
steamed  away,  leaving  our  friend  Miss 
Clark  and  her  Makahs. 


[From  Proceedings  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science.    Vol.  49,  1900.] 


The  Cairns  of  British  Coi^umbia  and  Washington.    By  Hari^an  I. 
Smith,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  kinds  of  burial,  on  southeastern  Vancouver  Island  in  British 
Columbia,  on  the  San  Juan  group,  and  on  Whidbey  Island  in  Washington, 
was  in  stone  cairns.  This  method  of  burial  is  known  to  have  antedated 
contact  with  the  whites  by  a  considerable  period.  The  stone  structures 
are  usually  located  on  slopes,  with  a  gravelly  soil,  which  are  strewn  with 
angular  bowlders,  and  near  the  sea.  So  far  as  we  know  they  are  always 
within  a  mile  of  shell-heaps. 

In  general  the  cairns  consist  of  irregular  piles  of  bowlders,  from  three 
to  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  One  is  found  over  each  body,  which  in  some 
cases,  are  found  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  rectangular  cyst  formed  by 
placing  the  straightest  sides  of  several  bowlders  towards  it,  and  covering 
the  opening  thus  formed  with  one,  two  or  more  slab-shaped  rocks  of  like 
character.  In  some  cases  there  are  the  slab-like  stones  over  the  grave 
but  the  vault  is  not  well-formed,  if  present  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  the 
cover  stones  are  so  small  that  they  do  not  form  a  protecting  roof  over  the 
body.  Over  the  cyst  the  rough  pile  of  the  cairn  was  reared.  It  is  fre- 
quently bounded  by  a  single  row  of  large  stones  while  the  filling  between 
this  wall  and  the  vault  is  of  small  fragments,  bowlders,  and  in  some  cases 
largely  of  soil  or  mixtures  of  these  materials.  Rectangular  cairns  have  been 
found  where  the  outer  row  had  been  carried  up  so  as  to  form  a  retaining 
wall  making  the  whole  structure  similar  to  a  truncated  pyramid.  Cairns 
were  also  found  in  which  the  body  was  placed  at  the  side  of  a  large 
iKDwIder  and  covered  with  small  bowlders  piled  up  against  the  large  rock. 

The  skeleton,  which  was  placed  on  the  side  in  the  usual  flexed  position, 
is  found  on  the  original  surface  of  the  soil,  sunken  into  it  or  in  a  shallow 
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hole  dug  down  into  the  surface  soil  or  in  some  cases  even  into  the  gravel 
below.  It  is  often  much  decayed,  especially  in  the  cairns  near  Victoria, 
where  complete  skulls  are  rarely  obtained.  In  forty-two  cairns  excavated 
there  no  entire  bones  were  secured.  At  North  Saanich,  and  near  Coupe- 
ville,  however,  complete  skeletons  have  been  collected. 

A  few  copper  ornaments  have  been  found  buried  with  the  skeletons  and 
a  stone  object  was  secured  from  among  the  top  stones  of  one  cairn. 

The  cairn  building  culture,  so  far  as  recorded  in  this  area,  seems  to  be 
practically  a  unit.  The  cairns  are  perhaps  most  highly  developed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Victoria  which  is  near  the  centre  of  their  present  known  dis- 
tribution. The  slight  variations  in  the  different  localities  seem  likely  to 
be  due  to  carelessness,  poverty  of  the  builders  or  lack  of  preferable  mate- 
rials, rather  than  to  a  different  culture.  The  cairn  building  culture  is  ex- 
tinct. None  of  the  present  Indians  build  cairns  or  know  of  any  people 
who  have. 

The  skeletons  are  sometimes  burned,  but  the  evidences  of  fire  in  the 
cairns  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  conclude  that  the  bodies  were  burned  in 
the  vaults.  The  skulls  show  a  variety  of  types  and  deformations,  both 
post-  and  ante-mortem,  and  are  not  considered  in  this  paper.  The  scarcity 
of  specimens  of  any  kind  in  the  graves  is  remarkable,  and  its  counterpart 
is  found  with  the  skeletons  in  the  shell-heaps,  especially  of  the  Lower 
Fraser,  where  objects,  save  for  a  few  pieces  of  copper,  were  seldom 
found  associated  with  the  skeleton,  except  by  accident. 

The  burial  mounds  of  the  region  present  similarities  of  structure  to  the 
cairns  and  one  may  be  derived  from  the  other.  On  the  other  hand  some 
cairns  seem  to  have  degenerated  until  they  are  no  more  than  a  stone-heap 
over  a  grave. 

The  cairns  are  always  near  the  coast  shell-heaps,  in  which  few  skeletons 
are  found  and  those  are  often  in  disorder.  Possibly  the  cairns  are  the 
burials  of  some  of  the  people  who  made  the  shell-heaps. 

[Note  :  To  be  published  in  full  as  Part  II,  Vol.  IV.  of  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History] . 


ARCHEOI.OGICAI,    INVESTIGATIONS    ON    THE   NORTH    PACIFIC    COAST  IN 

1899.^    By  HARI.AN  I.  Smith. 

1  Presented  before  the  Section  of  Anthropology  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  New  York,  1900,  and  published  by  authority  of  the  trus 
tees  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  "American  Anthropologist" 
(N.S.),  Vol.  2,  July-September,  1900. 
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n^hr^   gthnogrpffhy.  Leslie  Spier  and  Edward 
SapirT  (University  of  Washington  Publica- 
tions in  Anthropology, 3: 151-300,1930) 

Culture  areas  and  culture  centers  have  inter- 
ested American  Ethnologists  for  some  time  hut 
major  culture  areas,  when  closely  analyzed,  ap- 
pear to  he  rather  transitory  phenomena  and  often 
savor  more  of  convenience  tnan  actuality.  With 
the  Wi shram, easternmost  of  the  Chinookan  tribes, 
we  seem  to  have  under  consideration  a  minor  cul- 
ture center  exactly  between  two  major  culture 
areas— the  Plateau-Great  Basin  and  the  North 
Pacific  Coast.  Since  the  former  of  these  two 
areas  is  characterized  more  by  its  negative  than 
its  positive  aspects  we  can  as  well  make  the 
Wishram  peripheral  to  a  third  area,  that  of  the 
Plains.  Located  at  the  upper  end  of  the  abrupt 
passage  of  the  Columbia  river  through  the  Cas- 
cade range  in  south-central  Washington,  these 
people  01  the  "Long  Narrows"  and  their  close 
cultural  and  linguistic  kin,  the  Wasco,  occu- 
pied a  highly  strategic  position  of  which  they 
apparently  took  full  advantage. 

The  work  in  hand,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
this  particularly  significant  group,  is  a  val- 
uable addition  to  American  ethnography.  It  is 
based  on  the  by-products  of  Sapir's  linguistic 
work  in  1905,  and  the  later  cultural  research 
of  Spier  in  1924  and  19E5.  No  pretense  at  com- 
pleteness is  made,  but  the  present  sketch  m 
conjunction  with  earlier  publications  of  Boas, 
Sapir,  and  Curtis,  presents  the  Wishram  in  a  , 
much  clearer  light  than  shines  on  most  of  their 
neighbors.  The  University  of  Washington. is  to 
be  complimented  on  the  strides  it  is  taking  m 
securing  and  publishing  so  much  of  this  very 
valuable  but  rapidly  vanishing  material. 

Concerning  the  exact  location  and  nature 
of  the  former  Wishram  villages  and  territories, 
as  well  as  those  of  their  neighbors,. the  pre-, 
sent  work  is  not  overly  full  or  explicit.  This 
is  easily  understandable  since  neither  author 
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had  the  opportunity  of  covermc  the  region  in 
company  iwith  his  informants.  Their  brief  eth- 
noeeoeraphic  section  should  ^©compared  with, 
that  earlier  giren  by^Curtis  ^Th^  ftorth  Amen- 
*     --   vol.8.191i)  which  at  the  moment  is 
not;  avaiiaole  to  the  reviewer*  It  should  be 
noted  (cf.p,271)  that  there  are  two  Memaloose 
isllSdsj  tS;  oni  above  Kixltfidix  has  been  used 
for  burial  purposes  by  the  Wishram  only  since 
about  1892/whlle  the' older,  historic  ftemaloose 
island,  is  downstream  about  eight  miles  from  the 

»«"*  f?iSarily  the  Wishram  were  wealthy  traders, 
and  their  Tillages  on  the  "Long  Narrows'*  consti- 
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^ituted  the  greatest  aboriginal  trade  market  in  the  whole  northwest. 


Holding  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Columbia  where  plateau  peoples  met  those  of  the 
coast  the  Wishram  and  Wasco,  as  middlemen,  controlled  a  large  part  of  the  trade 
With'the  advent  of  the  horse  all  the  western  plains  came  into  indirect  contact  as  well 
and  native  commerce  was  greatly  increased.  Slaves,  horses,  pounded  fish  buflalo 
robes,  wappatoo,  shells,  canoes,  to  name  only  the  main  commodities,  all  passed 
through  Wishram  or  Wasco  hands  at  a  good  profit. 

Wishram  culture  appears  as  a  striking  blend  of  North  Pacific  Coast  Plateau,  and 
Plains  cultural  traits,  with  the  former  predominant.  Such  traits  as  the  existence  o 
three  social  classes  in  addition  to  slaves,  the  institution  of  slavery  itself ,  the  great 
importance  of  class  and  wealth,  sanctification  of  marriage  by  purchase,  theoretical 
tribal  exogamy,  formal  spokesman  for  chief  or  shaman,  head  deformation  for  both 
sexes  but  forbidden  to  slaves,  and  burial  houses  for  the  dead,  are  typically  north- 
western. The  primary  dependence  of  the  Wishram  on  fishing,  seconded  by  gather- 
ing with  hunting  last  in  importance,  points  the  same  way.  On  the  material  side 
rectangular  plank  houses,  local  superiority  in  wood-working,  dugout  canoes  with 
carved  gunwales  attached,  twined  baskets  and  bags,  small  straight  adzes,  elkhorn 
wedges,  wood  and  horn  ladles,  stone  bowls,  and  the  use  of  the  footdrum  are  further 
manifestations  of  Wishram  coastal  affiliation. 

Considering  the  lack  of  highly  distinctive  traits  encountered  in  the  Plateau  area 
a  rather  surprising  number  of  definite  parallels  to  this  culture  can  be  found  among 
the  Wishram.   Sapir  has  previously  (1907)  pointed  out  that  Wishram  mythology  is 
definitely  transirional  between  the  two  areas.   The  predominance  of  Coyote  rather 
than  Raven  in  Wishram  myths  is  an  example  of  this.  In  the  field  of  religion  much  of 
the  vision  quest,  and  more  particulariy  the  guardian  spirit  dance,  are  shared  by 
both    The  mat-covered  rectangular  lodge  for  summer  use  is  a  link,  and,  if  the  round, 
semi-subterranean  earth-lodge  can  be  safely  assigned  to  the  Wishram,  it  too,  is 
characterisric  of  the  plateau.    (The  reviewer,  on  the  basis  of  conversation  with  old 
Wishram  and  the  detailed  account  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  favors  the  rectangular  plank 
house  which  was  also  semi-subterranean,  as  the  old  characteristic  winter  dwelhng  of 
the  Wishram.  In  the  present  paper,  however,  the  round  earth-lodge  is  given  as  more 
typical  on  the  basis  of  information  received  from  one  of  Sapir's  informants.   Since 
Lewis  and  Clark  report  this  type  of  dwelling  among  the  White  Salmon  Indians  down- 
stream from  the  Wishram  it  is  quite  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  Wishram  had 
both    However,  I  seriously  doubt  that  the  earth-lodge  was  more  characteristic  than 
the  plank  house.)  Other  cultural  links  with  the  Plateau  are  the  custom  of  pulveriz- 
ing salmon;  the  use  of  wooden  mortars,  hand  drums,  notched  rasps,  stone-headed 
lances,  red  and  yellow  war  paint,  and  the  small  hemispherical  sweat-lodge. 

Reasonably  enough,  the  authors  regard  the  numerous  Plains  traits  in  Wishram 
culture  as  late  (i.e.,  after  the  acquisition  of  the  horse,  circa  1750).  These  traits  crop 
up  most  frequently  in  material  culture  and  include  the  costume  of  women  (skin 
dress,  leggings  and  moccasins),  feathered  war  bonnets  for  men,  shields,  elbow  pipe 
used  like  the  calumet  in  council,  occasional  use  of  horse  travois,  beaded  bags  and 
rawhide  parfleches  with  geometric  decoration  (the  latter  mainly  from  the  Nez  Perce). 
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I  have  omitted,  solely  through  lack  of  space,  reference  to  the  exceUent  descrip- 
tions of  Wishram  individual  life,  warfare,  shamanism,  acquisition  of  power  and 
religious  cults.    One  misses  in  this  paper  the  exceedingly  detailed  comparative'  sec- 
tions to  be  found  in  Spier's  earlier  Havasupai  and  later  Klamath  reports.  There  are 
however,  many  valuable  comparative  references  in  the  text.  ' 

It  is  clear  that  the  Wishram  were  not  only  disseminators  of  coastal  culture  but 
were  also  very  receptive  to  Plateau  and  Plains  influences.  How  long  the  Wishram 
had  occupied  their  historic  territory  is  an  interesting  question  not  touched  on  by 
the  authors.  On  the  basis  of  recent  archaeological  research  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  were  relatively  late  comers,  at  least  at  Wishram  or  Nixlu'idix  being  pre 
ceded  by  a  (Salish?)  people  of  Plateau  culture  (Strong,  Schenck,  and  Steward 
UC-PAAE  29: 1-154,  1930).  However  this  may  be,  the  present  study  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Wasco  and  Wishram  were  responsible  for  most  of  the  coastal 
characteristics  revealed  in  the  late  archaeological  horizons  of  the  Dalles-Deschutes 
region.  Close  contacts  and  gradual  interpenetration  of  coastal  and  plateau  peoples 
had  developed  a  uniquely  blended  culture  in  the  valley  of  the  middle  Columbia  a 
state  of  affairs  well  indicated  by  the  present  study.  ' 

William  Duncan  Strong 
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CdHfornian  Indian  Nights  Entertainments,  compiled  by  Edward  W.  Gifford  and 
Gwendoline  Harris  Block.     (Glendale,  Calif.:  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co 
1930.     $5.00.) 

The  rereading  of  these  folklore  selections  in  this  attractively  printed  volume  un- 
derscores again  the  uniqueness  of  California  mythology.  In  a  world  where  one 
comes  to  feel,  one  would  find  the  magic  flight  and  John  the  Bear  and  tail-fishing  in  a 
collection  from  Congo  pygmies  or  the  Australian  bush,  California  is  a  place  of  ref- 
uge. The  tales  that  make  up  the  mythology  there  are  not  the  worn  stand-bys  of 
the  world;  these  tales  from  the  Pacific  coast  have  a  freshness  of  invention  that  one 
discovers  all  too  seldom  in  coUections  of^lklore.  They  are  surprisingly  indigenous 

There  are  good  details.  Sun  went  stealihg^at  Frog's  house  and  stole  all  her  chil- 
dren Frog  pursued  her  and  succeeded  in  climbingjnto  her  house  of  ice  and  swallow- 
ing her.  Then  she  began  to  swell.  "If  Sun  swells,  and  kills  me,  and  wins,  there'U 
always  be  thieves  in  the  world."  Sun  kept  on  swelling  and  burst  Frog  in  two. 
Iherefore  there  are  people  today  who  steal  quite  as  Sun  did.  Or,  besides  the 
obstacles  of  thorn  bushes  and  slippery  ice  and  snakes,  the  hero  has  to  pass  also 
through  the  Valley  of  Old  Age  where  everyone  who  passes  weakens  and  falls.  He 
grows  grey,  then  white,  then  bent,  but  he  is  given  magic  power  to  overcome  here 
also.  Charming,  too,  is  the  story  of  the  arrangements  between  Moon  and  his  sister 
bun  At  first  Sun  traveled  by  night,  but  all  the  stars  fell  in  love  with  her  and 
blocked  her  path,  and  her  brother  Moon  had  to  take  the  night  trail  for  her,  leaving 
the  da^r  to  her. 

lAiss  from  the  collection  some  of  my  especial  favorites,  most  perhaps  the  Maidu 
story,  as  It  IS  told  in  the  Ethnological  Society  Publications,  of  Earthmaker  as  the 
solemn,  heavy-footed  benefactor  who  is  tricked  into  the  present  less  smooth  but 
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Among  these  are  the  results  of  archaeo- 
logical work  in  the  interior  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, by  Harlan  I.  Smith ;  a  description 
of  the  Thompson  River  Indians,  by  James 
Teit ;  and  a  discussion  of  conventional  art 
among  the  Salish  tribes,  by  Livingston 
Farrand. 

The  field-work  of  the  expedition  during 
1898  was  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Livingston 
Farrand  and  Mr.  Roland  B.  Dixon,  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  in  southern  British 
Columbia.  The  archaeological  work  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  has  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Harlan  I.  Smith.  Investigations  on  the 
Indians  of  the  southern  interior  of  British 
Columbia  were  continued  by  Mr.  James 
Teit.  The  ethnological  work  on  the  Amoor 
River,  more  particularly  among  the  Gilyak, 
was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Berthold  Laufer,  and 
archaeological  investigations  in  the  same 
region  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gerard 
Fowke.  Following  is  a  statement  of  the 
outline  of  the  work  of  these  parties,  so  far 
2^  available  at  the  present  time. 

THE  INDIANS  OF   WESTERN    WASHINGTON. 

In  the  plan  of  operations  of  the  expedi- 
tion along  the  northwest  coast  of  the  conti- 
nent there  was  included  from  the  beginning 
such  research  as  might  be  needed  to  fill  in 
certain  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  from  Vancouver  as  far  south  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  work  of 
Gibbs,  Boas,  Eells,  Willoughby  and  others 
had  determined  with  considerable  certainty 
the  affiliations  of  the  many  tribes  of  this 
region,  and  in  certain  instances  fairly  com- 
plete information  had  been  obtained  regard- 
ing their  customs,  language,  mythology,  etc. 
There  remained,  however,  a  district  on  the 
west  coast  of  Washington,  from  Cape  Flat- 
tery to  Grey^s  Harbor,  of  which  little  was 
known,  and  which  promised  valuable  results 
upon  investigation.  It  was  consequently 
upon  this  region  that  the  efforts  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  Washington  during  the  summer 


of  1898  were  concentrated,  the  work  being 
intrusted  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Dixon,  of  Harvard 
University,  and  the  writer. 

The   stretch   of  coast-line  mentioned  is 
about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  in- 
habited only  at  a  few  points,  where  the  In- 
dians have  formed  villages  at  the  mouths  of 
streams.     South   of  Cape   Flatter j%  which 
with  its  immediate  vicinity  is  included  in 
the  Makah  Reservation,  the  Indians  of  that 
coast  are  of  two  tribes — the  Quilleute  and 
the  Quinault.     The  Quilleutes  are  the  more 
northerly,    occupying     two    villages ;    the 
larger,  known  as  Lapush,  at  the  mouth  of 
the   Quilleute   River,    about    thirty   miles 
south     of    Cape     Flattery,     contains    all 
the   members   of   the  tribe   except   a  few 
families   who   live   at    Hoh,   a   cluster   of 
houses   some   fifteen   miles  farther   south. 
South  of  Hoh  the  coast  is  uninhabited  for 
about   fifteen   miles,  as  far  as  Queets,  the 
more   northerly  of  the  Quinault  villages, 
which  contains  but  a  few  individuals ;  while 
twelve  miles  farther  down  the  coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Quinault  River,  is  the  main 
seat  of  the  tribe,   known   by  the   whites 
as   Granville,   which    is   a    sub -agency   of 
the   Indian   Department,  with   a  resident 
agent  and  post- trader.     The  climate  of  this 
region  is  mild  throughout  the  year,  but  with 
an  extremely  high  rainfall  from  October  to 
June.     Being  freed  from  the  hardships  of 
the  severe  winters  of  the  interior,  these  coast 
Indians  find  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  at  all  sea- 
sons.    The  waters  teem  with   salmon  and 
other  fish  ;  shell- fish  are  abundant  and  much 
used  ;    seal  are  hunted  in  the  late  spring, 
particularly  by  the  Quilleutes,  whose  situa- 
tion is  more  favorable  for  that  purpose;  and 
in   the  woods,  which  extend  down   to  the 
beach  at  all  points,  deer,  elk,  black  bear, 
and   many  varieties   of    small   game,    are 
abundant.     The   staple  foods,  however,  of 
both  tribes  mentioned,  are  salmon  (which 
are  caught  in  great  numbers  with  large  nets, 
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dip-nets,  and  spears)  and  berries,  gathered 
at  the  proper  seasons  and  dried.  Of  late 
years,  with  the  development  of  the  salmon- 
canning  and  hop-growing  industries  in  the 
regions  about  Paget  Sound  and  the  Fraser 
Kiver,  the  life  of  these  Indians  has  under- 
gone a  decided  modification,  due  to  the  an- 
nual exodus  of  all  able-bodied  members  of 
the  tribes  to  secure  work  in  the  canneries 
and  hop-fields.  Employment  is  given  to 
women,  and  even  to  children,  and  in  pros- 
perous seasons  very  considerable  sums  are 
earned  by  families,  which  money  is,  how- 
ever, as  a  rule,  promptly  and  not  wisely 
spent  at  the  nearest  shop  or  trader's ;  and 
the  Indians  return  to  their  homes  in  the 
autumn  with  little  to  show  for  their  three 
or  four  months'  labor  except  the  experience, 
largely  social,  which  is,  after  all,  probably 
the  great  inducement  which  draws  them  to 
the  work. 

This  absence  of  the  Indians  from  their 
villages  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
work  of  the  expedition  in  these  two  tribes. 

Upon  arriving  at  Lapush,  about  July  1st, 
it  was  found  that  the  Quilleutes  had  gone 
in  a  body  to  the  Fraser  River  for  the  fish- 
eries, leaving  behind  a  few  men  too  ill  to  be 
carried,  and  enough  women  to  look  after 
their  needs.  Some  days  were  spent  in  ob- 
taining such  linguistic  information  as  was 
possible  with  the  scanty  material  to  work 
upon,  and  then,  reports  from  the  Quinaults 
being  more  favorable,  the  expedition  pro- 
ceeded to  Granville,  where  some  thirty  in- 
dividuals were  found,  the  remainder  having 
also  gone  to  the  Fraser  River.  The  pros- 
pects being  better  at  this  point,  it  was  de- 
cided to  settle  down  and  begin  work.  Meas- 
urements, casts,  and  photographs  were 
obtained,  as  well  as  a  mass  of  information 
regarding  the  language,  customs,  traditions, 
etc.,  of  the  people.  As  it  was  desirable  to 
collect  as  large  a  series  as  possible  of  meas- 
urements and  casts,  it  was  decided  early  in 
August  that  Mr.  Dixon  should  proceed  to 


the  Fraser  River,  and  prosecute  that  work 
as  well  as  might  be  under  the  rather  unfa- 
vorable conditions  presented.  This  he  did 
with  entire  success,  obtaining  a  very  valu- 
able series  of  casts  and  measurements,  as 
well  as  notes  on  the  languages  of  both  the 
Quilleutes  and  Quinaults,  and  later  visited 
the  Lillooet  Indians  in  British  Columbia 
before  returning  East. 

The  writer  remained  at  Granville  for 
some  weeks  longer,  making  researches  and 
collecting  ethnological  material  for  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
about  September  1st  returned  to  Lapush  to 
meet  certain  of  the  Quilleutes  who  had  re- 
turned, and  obtain  further  information  re- 
garding that  tribe.  The  members  of  the  expe- 
dition returned  to  New  York  about  Oct.  1st. 

Of  the  results  of  the  summer's  work, 
aside  from  the  collections  made  for  the 
Museum,  may  be  mentioned  as  of  particular 
importance  the  casts,  photographs,  and 
measurements  for  a  systematic  study  of  the 
physical  anthropology  of  the  tribes ;  the 
linguistic  material,  which  proves  beyond 
question  the  stock  affiliations  of  both  groups, 
the  Quilleutes  being  shown  to  be  of  Chema- 
kum  origin  (the  true  Chemakum  tribe, 
which  formerly  had  its  seat  near  Port 
Townsend,  being  now  extinct),  while  the 
Quinaults  are  of  the  extensive  Salish  stock 
which  occupies  nearly  all  of  the  territory 
about  Puget  Sound,  and  sends  this  offshoot 
north  along  the  coast.  The  traditions  of 
the  tribes,  of  which  full  collections  were 
made,  are  extremely  interesting,  exhibiting 
the  characteristics  of  the  traditions  of  the 
northwest  coast  in  general,  and  showing 
particular  affiliations  with  the  immediately 
adjoining  tribes.  A  great  many  of  the 
stories  are  identical  in  every  detail  in  the 
two  tribes,  except  for  slight  changes  of  name, 
although  the  tribes  are  of  totally  distinct 
stocks,  and  the  language  of  each  is  unintel- 
ligible to  the  other.  The  well-known  myth 
of  the  '  transformer '  is  found  well  developed 
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in  both  instances,  and  the  tales  of  the  Raven 
as  culture  hero  and  trickster,  so  well  known 
among  the  Indians  farther  north,  are  heard 
here  among  the  Quilleutes,  while  the  same 
adventures  are  told  of  Blue  Jay  among  the 
Quinaults,  as  is  the  case  among  the  Chinook 
and  other  neighboring  peoples  in  the  south. 
These  traditions  will  form  an  excellent 
basis  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  region. 

Particularly  valuable  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  conventional  development  of 
design  in  basket  ornamentation  was  ob- 
tained among  the  Quinaults,  bearing  out 
the  theory  that  the  common  geometrical 
figures  which  are  used  so  much  are  almost 
invariably  conventionalized  representations 
of  natural  objects,  and,  as  a  rule,  of  animalsL 
Notes  on  the  social  life  and  beliefs  of  the 
Indians  were  also  secured,  and  observations 
made  on  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
'  Shaker  '  religion,  which  has  been  gaining 
a  strong  hold  on  the  natives  of  that  section 
during  the  last  half-dozen  years.  In  general 
it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  summer 
will  contribute  very  materially  to  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  problems,  general  and 
special,  which  are  offered  by  the  Indians  of 

the  Northwest. 

Livingston  Farrand. 

arch^ological     investigations    on    the 
north  pacific  coast  of  america. 

The  archaeological  work  conducted  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Ex- 
pedition, was  not  extensive.  The  available 
knowledge  concerning  it  is  largely  confined 
to  three  publications — two  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Dall,  on  cave  and  shell-heap  remains  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  ;  and  one  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hill-Tout,  a  resume  of  the  archae- 
ology of  the  southwestern  portion  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

The  archaeological  investigations  which  I 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the   Jesup 


Expedition  during  the  past  two  years 
dealt  chiefly  with  two  problems:  (1)  ex- 
amining the  archaeology  of  the  southern 
interior  of  British  Columbia ;  and  (2)  in- 
vestigating the  shell-heaps  of  the  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  together  with  those  of 
the  adjacent  mainland. 

In  the  southern  interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia, more  particularly  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Thompson  and  Fraser  Kivers,  now  live 
tribes  of  the  Salish  Indians.  This  region  is 
one  of  almost  desert  dryness.  The  houses 
of  the  Indians  are  covered  with  a  roof  of 
timbers  and  earth,  and  are  partly  under- 
ground. Unlike  the  tribes  of  the  coast,  who 
have  such  an  abundance  of  the  few  staples 
— cedar,  seal,  salmon,  and  shell-fish — that 
they  depend  almost  exclusively  upon  them, 
these  people  have  to  resort  to  a  great  vari- 
ety of  natural  resources.  Primarily  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  deer,  which 
furnish  them  with  skins  for  clothing,  flesh 
for  food,  and  bone  and  antler  for  imple- 
ments. The  sagebrush-bark  is  used  for 
textile  fabrics.  Salmon  are  taken  for  food 
in  the  rivers,  and  berries  and  roots  are  ob- 
tained in  the  mountain  valleys.  Many  ob- 
jects are  made  of  stone.  They  bury  their 
dead  in  little  cemeteries  along  the  river, 
although  an  isolated  grave  is  sometimes 
seen.  Their  method  of  burial  in  the  ground, 
instead  of  in  boxes  deposited  in  trees,  in 
caves,  or  on  the  ground,  the  conical  form 
of  their  lodges,  and  their  extensive  use  of 
chipped  points  of  stone  rather  than  of  those 
ground  out  of  stone,  bone,  and  antler,  ally 
their  culture  with  that  of  the  tribes  of  the 
East,  and  differentiate  it  from  that  of  the 
coast  people.  None  of  the  native  peoples 
of  British  Columbia  make  pottery,  and  no 
pottery  has  been  found  by  archaeological 
work.  Food  was  boiled  by  dropping  hot 
stones  into  baskets  or  boxes  containing  it. 

The  archaeological  remains  are  found  in 
the  light  sand  of  the  valleys  and  hillsides. 
The  wind  is  continually  shifting  this  dry 
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sand  from  place  to  place.  For  this  reason 
no  definite  age  can  be  assigned  to  the  speci- 
mens secured.  It  is  certain,  judging  from 
the  complete  absence  of  European  objects 
at  many  of  the  localities  explored,  that  the 
remains  found  at  these  places  antedate  con- 
tact with  the  whites.  A  number  of  them  must 
carry  us  back  several  hundred  years.  The 
modern  Indians  make  small  arrow-points, 
and  disclaim  the  large  kind  found  in  exca- 
vations. The  work  undoubtedly  proves 
that  these  ancient  people  and  those  now 
inhabiting  this  region  were  practically  the 
same. 

Numerous  circular  depressions  were 
found,  indicating  the  sites  of  ancient  un- 
derground houses.  The  dry  climate,  and 
the  action  of  copper  salts,  preserved  bits  of 
skin  garments.  Portions  of  the  clothing 
and  bags  that  were  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
sagebrush,  remain  in  the  dry  est  places. 
Beaver-teeth  dice,  exactly  like  those  used 
by  the  present  Indians ;  digging-stick  han- 
dles made  of  antler,  similar  to  those  in  use 
to-day  ;  charred  berries  ;  fish-bones ;  and 
skin  scrapers  made  of  stone— were  un- 
earthed. 

The  graves  were  found  in  groups  and 
also  singly,  as  is  the  case  with  the  modern 
ones.  The  bodies  were  buried  upon  the 
side,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  to  the  chest. 
They  were  wrapped  in  a  fabric  made  of 
sagebrush-bark,  and  were  covered  with 
mats  of  woven  rushes.  Over  the  forehead 
and  around  the  neck  were  strings  of  beads, 
some  of  copper,  others  of  dentalium-shell. 
At  the  side,  in  a  pouch  also  made  of  woven 
sagebrush-bark,  were  usually  found  such 
objects  as  pieces  of  glassy  basalt,  points 
chipped  out  of  the  same  material  for  arrows 
and  knives,  a  pair  of  grooved  stones  which 
were  used  for  smoothing  and  straightening 
arrow-shafts,  a  set  of  beaver-teeth  dice, 
bone  awls  and  needles,  quantities  of  red 
ochre,  copper- stained  clay  and  yellow  earth 
used  for  paint. 


The  beads  of  dentalium-shell  from  the 
Pacific  coast  probably  indicate  intertribal 
trade.  A  number  of  war-clubs  and  several 
small  animal  figures  carved  in  bone  were 
found.  The  handles  of  the  clubs  were 
artistically  sculptured  to  represent  human 
heads  with  plumed  head-dresses.  Such 
specimens  show  that  the  ancient  people 
were  capable  of  a  high  order  of  artistic 
carving,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  of 
their  other  work,  resembles  the  products  of 
the  coast  culture.  Stones  burned  and 
crackled,  evidently  by  basket  or  box  boil- 
ing, are  found  at  all  the  village- sites  and 
shell-heaps  explored  in  British  Columbia. 

Several  specimens,  such  as  the  stone 
mortar  and  the  tubular  pipe,  remind  us  of 
the  types  found  in  Oregon  and  California. 
Ethnological  investigations  have  shown  the 
affiliation  of  the  recent  culture  of  this 
region  to  that  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  re- 
gion. These  archaeological  evidences  sug- 
gest that  this  similarity  was  even  greater 
in  the  past. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  the  shell-heaps 
of  the  coast,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the 
present  tribes  of  the  coast  of  British  Co- 
lumbia build  immense  houses  of  cedar 
planks.  They  depend  largely  upon  the 
cedar  and  other  wood  for  their  implements 
and  utensils.  The  bark  of  the  cedar  is 
made  into  garments,  bags,  mats,  and  the 
like  ;  in  fact,  the  cedar  is  to  these  people 
what  the  bamboo  is  to  the  Japanese.  They 
rely  greatly  upon  salmon  and  shell-fish  for 
food.  The  seal  also  furnishes  them  with 
food  and  material  for  manufactures.  They 
have  developed  an  exceedingly  high  art  in 
carving  and  painting,  whicl^  is  quite  char- 
acteristic for  the  North  Pacific  coast. 

The  most  extensive  remains  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  shell-heaps. 
Their  general  distribution  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  region,  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  square,  on  the  shore  of  the 
north  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the 
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mainland  opposite,  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
were  noted.     In  general  they  are  located 
at  the  mouths  of  fresh-water  streams,  and 
are  several  hundred  yards  in  length  by  five 
or  six  feet  in  depth,  while  a  few  are  miles 
in  length,   and   some    reach  -a  maximum 
depth  of  over  nine  feet.    The  presence  of 
stumps  over  five  feet  in  diameter  standing 
on  nine  feet  of  these  layers,  of  which  but 
few  are  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  thick- 
ness, indicates  a  considerable  antiquity  for 
the  lower    layers.     These    are    composed 
almost  exclusively   of   the  well  preserved 
shells    of    clams    and    mussels,    scattered 
among  which  are  found  a  very  few  points 
and  barbs  rubbed   out  of  bone,   such  as 
were  used  recently  for  harpoons,  and  bone- 
choppers    for    preparing    cedar-bark,    ex- 
actly like  the  implements  used  to-day  in 
the  manufacture  of  cedar-bark,  mats,  and 
clothing.     Numerous    stone    pebbles   with 
battered  ends,  such  as  are  still  used  in  a 
game  resembling  quoits,  and  a  copper  orna- 
ment in  shape  like  those  made  of  iron  and 
now  worn  in   southern  Alaska,  were  also 
found  in  the  heaps.     One  pair  of  these  or- 
naments, made  of  copper,  was  found  in  a 
grave  in  the  interior.   The  extreme  scarcity 
of  arch  geological  specimens  in  the  very  ex- 
tensive shell-heaps  of  northern  Vancouver 
Island  is  what  we  might  expect  if  the  early 
people  depended  as  largely  as  do  the  pres- 
ent  natives    upon   cedar    products   easily 
disintegrated  by  the  warm,  moist  climate. 
The  scarcity  of  human  remains  in  the  shell- 
heaps  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  tree-burial,  where  the  bodies  fall 
and  are  soon  destroyed  or  the  bones  scat- 
tered,   was    as    extensively    employed    in 
former  times  as  at  present.     Everything 
which  has  been  found  tends  to  prove  that 
the  ancient  people  who  discarded  the  shells 
forming  these  immense  heaps,  over  succes- 
sive layers  of  which  forest  trees  have  grown 
to  a  diameter  of  four  or  five  feet,  were  in  all 
essential  particulars  similar  in  their  culture 


to  the  tribes  at  present  inhabiting  the  same 
areas. 

The  shell-heaps  in  the  delta  of  the  Fraser 
River,  while  in  general  resembling  those  of 
the  coast,  present   several  marked  diflTer- 
ences.     There  is  much   more  black    soil, 
charcoal,  and  ashes  among  the  layers  of  the 
shell-heaps  here  than  in  those  along  the 
beaches  of  the  sea.     The  shells  are  much 
more  decayed,  and  mixed  with  the  black 
soil.     Among  the  layers  are  found  numer- 
ous skeletons  of  two  distinct  types  of  men  ; 
and  the  proportions  of  specimens  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  shell-heaps   is   vastly  greater 
than  in  the  other  localities,  the  specimens 
in  the  coast  shell- heaps  being  much  sepa- 
rated by   vast  amounts  of  shell  material. 
Whether  these  differences  are  peculiar  to 
the  lower  Fraser  Kiver,  or  are  common  to 
all  fresh-water   streams  of  the   region,  is 
problematical;    and   their   cause,  whether 
due   to   a   change   in   the   customs  of  the 
people,  or  to  a  variation  in  the  people  by 
mixture  or  succession,  is  worthy  of  study. 
The  age  of  these  heaps  is  considerable. 
A  stump  of  the  Douglas  fir  over  six  feet  in 
diameter  stood  on  one  of  the  heaps  where 
the  layers,  there  reaching  a  depth  of  over 
eight  feet,  contained  human  remains.    This 
tree  indicates  an  age,  for  the  top  layers,  of 
more  than  five  hundred  years ;  and  allow- 
ing for  the  formation  of  eight  feet  of  strata  of 
shell,  ash,  and  earth,  most  of  which  are  but 
a  few  inches  in  thickness,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded  that  the  bottom   layers   are   much 
older  than  this  rather  conservative  estimate 
lor   the   minimum   age  of  the  top  layers. 
The  annual  rings  upon  an  ordinary  stump 
standing  upon   this    shell-heap   numbered 
over  four  hundred.     The  circumference  of 
another  stump  exceeded  twenty-eight  feet. 
The  shell-heap  at  Port  Hammond,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Fraser  delta,  is  over  twenty 
miles  by  water  from  the  present  seashore, 
where  the  shell-fish  are  found.     By  land,  the 
nearest  point  of  seashore  is  over  ten  miles. 
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Judging  from  the  customs  of  the  present 
natives,  the  water  route  would  be  used. 
But  they  prefer  to  live  near  the  shell-beds. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  of  them  would 
carry  shell-fish  from  the  present  seashore  to 
the  shell-heaps  at  Port  Hammond.  The 
distance  that  the  delta  is  built  out  into  the 
sea,  and  the  time  required  for  this  deposi- 
tion, may  furnish  us  some  information  as  to 
the  age  of  the  Port  Hammond  shell-heaps. 

There  is  no  apparent  diflFerence  in  the 
character  of  the  specimens  found  in  the  re- 
cent and  in  the  older  layers.  The  general 
style  of  the  objects  is  similar  to  those  made 
by  the  present  tribes  of  the  coast.  Several 
exquisite  specimens  of  stone  and  bone  carv- 
ings were  discovered,  which  rival  in  artistic 
merit  the  best  sculpture  of  the  existing 
natives. 

Two  types  of  skeletons  were  found  which 
belonged  apparently  to  coexistent  people, 
as  they  were  excavated  from  the  same 
layers.  If  one  of  these  types  consisted  of 
captives  or  slaves,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
manner  of  burial  to  indicate  it.  Probably 
one  type  succeeded  the  other  in  occupation 
of  the  area.  The  fact  that  bodies  were 
found  in  shell-heaps  indicates  that  the  cus- 
toms of  this  people  must  have  differed  from 
those  of  the  people  who  formed  the  shell- 
heaps  on  northern  Vancouver  Island,  or 
that  the  former  people  was  subjected  to 
other  influence. 

The  skeletons  found  were  deposited  at 
the  time  of  the  layers,  and  were  not  intru- 
sive burials,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
numerous  unbroken  strata  extending  over 
them.  The  bodies  were  usually  lying  upon 
the  side,  with  the  knees  close  to  the  chest. 
Unlike  the  skeletons  in  the  interior,  these 
have  but  few,  if  any,  objects  accompanying 
them,  except,  in  rare  instances,  a  few  shell 
beads,  copper  objects,  and  chipped  and 
ground  stone  points  for  arrows,  spears,  etc. 
Such  specimens,  and  even  more  interesting 
objects,  were  frequently  found  in  the  layers. 


There  has  been  an  apparent  movement  in 
prehistoric  times  of  the  Salish  of  the  upper 
Fraser  toward  the  coast.  The  skulls  found 
in  the  old  shell-heaps  of  the  delta  differ 
from  those  of  the  present  coast  Salish.  The 
modern  coast  Salish  has  a  skull  apparently 
modified  from  this  by  admixture  since  com- 
ing to  the  coast.  This  is  only  additional 
evidence  to  what  has  already  been  suggested 
by  linguistic  research.  A  movement  of 
such  importance,  and  its  attendant  influ- 
ences, may  account  for  certain  changes  in 
ethnological  customs,  such  as  the  rapid 
modification  of  the  method  of  burial  on  the 
southeastern  part  of  Vancouver  Island.  The 
earliest  known  kind  of  burial,  and  the  one 
that  is  known  to  have  antedated  contact 
with  the  whites  by  a  considerable  period, 
was  in  stone  cairns.  Later,  and  even  since 
contact  with  the  whites,  the  bodies  were 
placed  in  wooden  chests,  which  were  de- 
posited on  platforms  in  the  branches  of 
trees.  This  method  was  changed  to  de- 
positing the  boxes  in  caves  or  on  little 
islands.  In  such  cases  a  canoe  was  some- 
times used  instead  of  a  box.  Now,  under 
missionary  influence  and  legal  restraint, 
these  people  bury  as  do  the  whites  of  the 
region. 

The  cairns  come  within  the  field  of  ar- 
chaeological investigation.  They  consist  of 
irregular  piles  of  bowlders,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  thrown  over  the 
body,  which  was  placed  in  the  usual  flexed 
position.  In  most  cases  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  rectangular  vault  formed  by  placing 
the  straight  sides  of  four  or  five  bowlders 
toward  the  body,  and  covering  the  cyst 
thus  made  with  one  or  two  slab- shaped 
rocks.  Over  this  the  rough  pile  of  the  cairn 
would  be  reared.  A  few  copper  ornaments 
have  been  found  buried  in  cairns.  The 
skeletons  are  usually  much  decayed,  and 
complete  skulls  from  the  cairns  are  rarely 
obtained.  In  excavating  twenty- one  cairns 
in  1897  no  entire  bones  were  secured.     In 
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1898,  however,  we  met  with  better  success, 
obtaining  a  number  of  complete  skeletons. 
Several  burial-mounds  were  formerly 
located  along  the  lower  Fraser  River,  be- 
tween Hatzic  and  Port  Hammond.  The 
remains  in  them  are  usually  much  de- 
cayed, and  but  little  is  known  about  them. 
The  one  which  we  found  intact  was  ex- 
plored by  us,  and  its  contents  were  seen  to 
be  much  decayed. 

It  remains  to  find  material  upon  which 
to  reconstruct  a  knowledge  of  the  builders 
'  of  the  burial-mounds  of  the  lower  Eraser 
River.     The  map  showing  the  distribution 
of  cairns  should  be  completed.    The  marked 
difference  between  the  shell-heaps  explored 
along  the  salt  water,  and  those  investigated 
in  the  delta  of  the  Fraser  River,  demands 
that   inquiry  be   continued   to    determine 
whether   this    difference    is   correlated    to 
salt-  and  fresh-water  shell-heaps,  to  heaps 
of  certain  geographical   areas,   or   is   due 
to  change  in  customs.     The  determination 
of  the  distribution  of  shell-heaps  of  both 
varieties  is  also  necessary.     Many  of  the 
specimens    discovered   in    this    work    are 
known    to    be    of    considerable   antiquity, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  culture  shown  by 
the  archaeological   finds  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  present  Indians.     It  is  consequently 
known    that    this    culture    has    continued 
practically  unchanged  during  recent  times. 
This  being  settled,  it  is  desirable  to  learn 
of  its  development,  for  which  it  is  impera- 
tive to  search  out  older  deposits.     These 
may  possibly  be  found  in  shell-heaps,  under 
cave-floors,  or  in  post-glacial  gravels. 

Harlan  I.  Smith. 

American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York. 

ARCH^OLOGICAL    INVESTIGATIONS   ON   THE 

amoor  river. 
The  Amoor  River,  below  Khabarovsk, 
flows  through  a  succession  of  former  lakes 
and   the   rocky  barriers  which  separated 


them.     There  are   extensive  level  tracts, 
the  bottoms   of  drained   lakes  alternating 
with   passes   between  hills  or   mountains. 
Nearly  all  the  flats  are  subject  to  overflow. 
They  are  covered  with  coarse  grass  from 
four  to  seven  feet  high,  and  intersected  in 
all  directions  by  sloughs  and  bayous.     At 
no  point  is  the  river  less  than  a  mile  wide  ; 
in  floods  there  are  many  places  where  no 
land  is  visible  for  ten  miles  or  more ;  and 
at  one  locality  it  is   fully   twenty   miles 
across.     At  such  times  the  current  in  some 
parts  of  the  channel  flows  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.      The  shores  are  free 
from  silt  or  mud.     One  may  walk  for  miles 
on  the  beach,  immediately  after  a  heavy 
rain,  without  soiling  his  shoes.     An  impor- 
tant result  of  this,  to  primitive  people,  is 
that  shell-fish  are  almost  entirely  lacking. 
A  few  periwinkles  and  occasionally  a  mus- 
sel are  found,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  such  were  ever  used  as  food. 
The  water  seems  comparatively  free  from 

lime. 

There  is  no  flint  from  which  arrow-  or 
spear-heads  could  be  made,  and  very  little 
stone,  except  bowlders  and  pebbles  on  the 
shores,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
axes.  None  of  the  former,  and  very  few 
of  the  latter,  were  found.  Wood,  bone 
and  antler  seem  to  have  been  about  the 
only  material  for  weapons  and  implements. 

The  winters  are  long  and  severe.  A 
temperature  of  G7°  below  zero  (Fahr.)  has 
been  recorded  at  Nikolaievsk,  and  a  skim 
of  ice  was  formed  there  in  August  (1898). 

There  are  no  roads.  Navigation  is  pos- 
sible for  only  four  months,  sledge  travel 
on  the  river,  another  four,  while  for  two 
months  in  spring  and  two  in  autumn  all 
travel  is  suspended. 

The  hills  are  steep,  rugged,  and  covered 
with  fallen  timber,  brush  and  vines.  Only 
hunters  and  prospectors  ever  go  among 
them.  In  most  places  primitive  wilderness 
is  reached  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
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the  stream.  Short  journeys  may  be  made 
on  the  beach,  but  one  soon  comes  to  the 
outlet  of  a  lake  or  swamp  which  cannot  be 
crossed. 

Settlements  are  confined  entirely  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  at  points  where  there  is 
good  landing  for  canoes.  Most  native  vil- 
lages, and  some  belonging  to  the  Kussians, 
are  subject  to  overflow.  There  are  very 
few  high  terraces  bordered  by  a  good  beach. 
On  a  rocky  shore,  canoes  would  soon  be 
dashed  to  pieces  by  waves,  which  in  severe 
storms  attain  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Garoon  Eiver 
dwells  the  native  tribe  of  Gold  or  Goldi. 
Below  Sophisk,  extending  along  the  coast 
to  Okhotsk  Sea  and  Saghalien  Island,  are 
the  Gilyaks.  The  intermediate  territory  is 
occupied  by  both  tribes.  At  present  they 
obtain  guns  and  knives  from  the  Russians  ; 
formerly  they  had  only  such  hunting  or 
fishing  material  as  they  could  make  for 
themselves  or  get  from  the  Manchu  traders. 

In  summer  the  elks  come  down  from  the 
mountains  to  feed  on  the  lilies  and  grasses 
in  the  marshes.  The  Gilyak  hunter  se- 
cretes himself  and  patiently  waits  for  his 
quarry  to  come  within  easy  range.  In  win- 
ter they  go,  either  singly  or  in  a  party,  into 
the  mountains  to  hunt  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  sable  is  the  chief  animal  sought,  as  a 
good  skin  is  easily  exchanged  for  its  weight 
in  silver,  and  a  fine  one  brings  much  more. 
Sometimes  they  spend  the  entire  winter  at 
the  camp,  though  it  may  be  only  a  few 
miles  from  home. 

At  their  summer  camps  they  make  huts 
of  birch-bark.  Sometimes  there  is  con- 
structed a  framework  of  posts,  cross-poles, 
and  rafters,  on  which  the  bark  is  fastened 
by  tough,  twisted  vines,  the  roof  being  held 
down  by  poles  and  stones.  Again,  they  tie 
a  bundle  of  poles  together  at  the  top,  and 
spread  the  bottoms  as  far  as  they  wish. 
This  framework  is  covered  with  bark  (or 
sometimes  with  skins,  and  nowadays  pos- 


sibly with  tent-cloth),  in  the  fashion  of  an 
Indian  wigwam.  A  fire  is  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor;  blocks  of  wood,  or 
short  forks  driven  into  the  ground,  sup- 
port poles,  brush,  and  grass  for  seats  and 
beds. 

Winter  dwellings  are  more  elaborate.  A 
space  is  marked  out  from  twenty  to  fifty 
feet  square,  the  size  depending  upon  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  housed.  The  earth 
is  excavated  within  these  lines,  the  depth 
of  the  excavation  being  governed  somewhat 
by  the  character  of  the  soil.  It  is  usually  . 
between  two  and  three  feet.  Posts  are  set 
around  the  edge  of  this,  on  which  a  wat- 
tle is  constructed  ;  mud  is  thickly  plastered 
on  both  sides.  The  roof  is  made  of  poles 
and  heavily  covered  with  mud.  Earth  is 
also  piled  up  around  the  base  of  the  house 
to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  A  fireplace 
or  furnace  is  made  of  stones  in  one  corner.  A 
large  kettle  is  set  into  the  top  of  this,  and 
every  crevice  chinked  with  mud.  From 
the  fireplace,  flues  extend  around  the  sides 
of  the  room,  made  of  flat  stones  set  on  edge 
and  covered  with  others.  There  may  be 
two,  three,  or  four  of  these  flues,  side  by 
side.  If  flat  stones  cannot  be  had,  others 
are  used,  the  interstices  being  chinked.  In 
large  houses  two  furnaces  are  made  in  op- 
posite corners.  All  the  flues  unite  finally 
into  one,  which  is  carried  through  the  wall 
and  to  a  chimney  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet  away,  oa  the  outside.  This  may  be 
a  hollow  trunk  or  may  be  made  of  boards. 
It  furnishes  suflQcient  draught  in  any 
weather.  Over  all  the  flues  are  piled  sand 
and  fine  gravel,  confined  at  the  front  by 
boards,  and  carefully  levelled  on  the  top. 
The  '  bench '  thus  formed  is  sometimes  six 
feet  wide.  The  inmates  literally  live  on  it 
when  in  the  house.  It  is  always  warm  and 
dry  when  the  fires  are  going. 

A  careful  and  methodical  investigation 
was  made  along  the  river  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  of  the 
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The  Salishan  Indians  form  the  most  important  family  of  abo- 
rigines in  Washington  and  British  Columbia,  and  indeed  their  settle- 
ments  extend  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  those  sections  on  the 
north  and  east.     On  the  Pacific  coast  the  southernmost  representatives ; 
of  the  Salishan  stock  are  the  Tillamook  Indians  of  Oregon,  who,  though 
not  a  populous  tribe,  are  of  great  interest  to  the  ethnologist.     Tilla- 
mook  is  a  Chinook  name,  signifying  "the  people  of  Nekelim,"  which; 
latter  name  in  the  Calhlamet  dialect  signifies  "  the  place  Kelim."     The 
labial  sounds  were  almost  entirely  lost  from  their  phonetics  and  their: 
cultural  development  was  visibly  influenced  by  the  tribes  of  northern 
California.     In  the  summer  of  1890  Dr  Franz  Boas  visited  the  Oregon 
coast  and  was  enabled  to  gather  a  number  of  interesting  myths,  legends, 
and  traditions,  thirteen  of  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  American  Folk-lore  (1898)  under  the  caption  "  Traditions  of  the 
Tillamook   Indians."     The   titles  of  some  of   the  stories  are  :  "  The 
Thunderbird  "  ;  "  Journey  Across  the  Ocean  "  ;  "  The  Six  Travelers  "  ; 
"  The   Panthers  and  the  Wolves "  ;  "  The  Ascent  to  Heaven  "  ;  and 
"  Asdyhal,  the  Warrior."  A.  S.  Gatschet, 
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THE  SKWALLY  INDIANS 
fSkwale  Hale  1846;  Sgualli-ah-miah  Gibbs  1855;  Skwali  Latham  1856) 

On  May  4,  1921,  an  Indian  from  Tacoma,  V/ashington, 

appeared  "before  the  U.  S.  Geographic  Board.  He  said  he 

was  a  member  of  the  Skwally  tribe,  which  he  claimed 

once  occupied  the  whole  of  the  State  of  Washington  west 

of  the  Cascades  and  in  places  extended  considerably  to 

the  eastward.  He  said  that  the  tribal  name  ^ 

* 

meaning  **square  nose",  is  a  corruption.  He  objects 
to  the  prefix  *Nis'. 
.»     Concerning  the  names  of  mountains  in  and  adjacent 
to  the  Cascade  Bange,  he  quoted  an  old  Indian  legend 


in  which  it  is  recited  that  in  the  long  ago  there  was 


a  very  beautiful  woman,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 


the  world.  Her  name  was  Le-wi t .  She  was  courted  by 


two  great  Chiefs,  Klik-a-tat  and  Wi-est.  Their  jeal- 


ousy resulted  in  a  war  between  the  two  tribes.  This 
angered  the  Great  Spirit  who,  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 


/ 


Skwally  2 

flict,  killed  the  three  persons  concerned  and  erected 
lofty  mountains  over  their  graves.  Over  Le-wit  he 


«    • 


•      • 


put  Mount  St.  Helens;  over  I^lik~a-tat.  Mount  Adams; 

over  Wi-Sst .  Mount  Hood. 

The  same  informant  stated  that  Mt.  Baker  was  known 
to  his  people  as  Kul-chep .meaning  "cluhfoot",  but  why, 


he  did  not  know. 


Weapons 


C.  Hart  MGrrian> 

Papers 

BANCMSS 

80/18  c 


BSKIMO  HARPOON  HEADS 


The  Eskimo  of  the  Arctic  Coast  between 


King  William  Island  and  Kent  Peninsula  used 
harpoons  made  from  the  hard  shin  bone  of  the 


Polar  Bear. 


Knud  Rasmussen:  'Across  Arctic  America.* 
p^e  169,  1927. 


.1 


CLAY  SLING  BALLS 


Juan  Bojorges  (a  native  Californian,  born 
1806,  who  served  as  soldier  for  many  years  in  the 
San  Francisco  Company)  in  an  account  of  Arguello's 
campaign  in  Sacramento  Valley  in  1821  [erroneously 
given  as  18243  states  of  one  of  the  tribes 
encountered,  "with  the  slings  they  would  hurl  balls 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  made  of  clay  pierced  and 
kneaded  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  if  they  hit  a 
man  or  beast  they  surely  cause  death."  —  Bojorges,  ' 
Juan,  Recuerdos  sobre  la  Historia  Calif,  pp.  1-3. 
[Recollections  about  California  History]  MS,   Bancroft 
Library.  1877.   Translated  by  S.R.  Clemence,  April  1917 
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THE   TOMAHAWK  ^O"* 

By  WILLIAM  H.  HOLMES 

In  preparing  a  brief  article  on  the  "  tomahawk  '*  for  the  Hmid- 
book  of  American  Indians,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  implement  or  imple- 
ments to  which  the  term  referred  originally  and  in  early  Colonial 
times.  References  to  the  tomahawk  in  the  literature  of  the  period 
are  meager  and  contradictory,  as  shown  by  the  several  citations 
brought  together  in  the  following  pages.  The  term  was  apparently 
first  recorded  in  Captain  John  Smith's  brief  Indian  vocabulary^  pre- 
pared some  time  during  the  years  1607-09,  where  it  appears  as  — 

tomahacks,  axes  [presumably  English  axes]  ; 
while  in  the  same  connection  we  have 

tockahacksy  pickaxes  [presumably  English  pickaxes] , 
monacookesy  swords  [presumably  English  swords] . 
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Fig.  79.  —  a,  English  ax.     by  English  pickax.     ^,  English  sword. 

Strachey,^  who  was  secretary  of  the  Jamestown  Colony  (1610- 
161 2),  gives  the  following  terms  and  definitions  : 

tamohake,  a  hatchet  [presumably  an  English  hatchet] . 
taccahacauy  a  hatchet  [presumably  an  English  hatchet] . 
N  tamahaacy  a  hatchet  [presumably  an  English  hatchet] . 

monowhaukj  a  sword  [presumably  an  English  sword] . 
cunsefiagwus,  an  Indian  hatchet. 

It  would  appear  that  these  several  names,  except  the  last,  were 
the  Indian  names  for  the  English  implements  and  weapons  of  the 
time  (fig.  79),  cunsenagivus  being  presumably  the  Indian  name  for 

1  Smith,  Travels,  Adventures  and  Observations,  vol.  I,  p.  147,  reprint  1 819. 
^  Historie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia  Britannia,  Halukyt  Soc.  Pub.,  1 849,  p.  188, 
190,  194. 
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Pxfcature.  In  excavating  we  were  compelled  to  take  out  many  largey 
santfctone  slabs.  At  a  depth  of  eight  feet  and  five  inches  we 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  was  paved  with  sandstone 
slabs  ;  here  the  shaft  turned  at  a  right  angle  toward  the  north,  in 
which  direction  was  the  central  ruin.  The  roof  of  the  shaft, 
beyond  the  angle,  was  composed  of  oak  logs,  with  here  and  there 
an  occasional  stone  slab.  The  horizontal  portion  of  the  shaft  was 
two  feet  four  inches  in  height  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  neatly  walled 
up,  and  entirely  filled  with  earth  and  stones,  which  we  were  compelled 
to  hoist  to  the  surface  in  buckets. 

After  following  the  shaft  about  four  feet  farther  we  were  com- 
pelled, unfortunately,  to  abandon  the  work ;  and  thus  were  pre- 
vented from  gaining  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  the  purpose  of 
the  structure.  It  could  not  have  been  a  chimney,  for  neither  the  stones 
nor  the  logs  showed  signs  of  smoke  or  heat,  although  fragments  of 
charcoal  were  found  occasionally  during  the  excavation ;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  shaft  was  used  as  an  air  flue  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation,  both  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  perpendicular 
portion  (fourteen  inches),  and  the  apparent  disregard  manifested  by 
the  ancient  Southwestern  villagers  of  everything  that  might  tend  to 
promote  hygienic  conditions. 

Phillips  Academy, 

Andover,  Massachusetts. 
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the  native  stone  implement  corresponding  most  closely  to  the 
English  hatchet,  possibly  the  celt-hatchet  or  the  grooved  ax,  or 
both  (fig.  80). 

The  word  tomahmicks  occurs  in  Arber's  edition  of  Smith's  Works, 
page  cxiii  (Spelman,  circa  161 3),  but  the  context  is  not  clear,  and 
its  significance  and  application  are  therefore  uncertain.^  It  may 
have  referred  to  either  a  stone  hatchet  or  any  other  kindred  weapon. 


Fig.  80.  — a^  Indian  celt-hatchet,     b^  Indian  grooved  ax. 

Other  statements  by  Smith  ^  and  Strachey,^  relating  to  the  weapons 
of  the  Indians,  are  not  more  helpful  as  the  word  tomahawk  is  not 
mentioned.  Strachey's  words,  **a  long  stone  sharpened  at  both 
ends,''  may  have  referred  to  the  stone  hatchet-blade  or  celt,  but  do 
not  accurately  describe  it  (fig.  81)  ;  but  the  use  of  the  implement 
as  a  hatchet  for  felling  trees  or  cutting  massy  things  asunder  makes 
it  practically  certain  that  the  reference  was  to  the  blade  of  the  celt- 
hatchet,  or  otherwise  to  the  grooved  ax  blade,  or  to  the  roughly 
sharpened  stones  so  common  in  the  Potomac  region. 

In  only  one  case  in  the  literature  of  the  Virginia  colonies,  so  far 
as  noted,  is  the  word  tomahawk  in  any  of  its  forms  applied  definitely 

^  "  The  weopons  they  vse  for  offence  are  Bowes  and  Arrowes  with  a  weopon  like  a 
hammer  and  ther  Tomahaucks  for  defence  [?]  which  are  [?]  shields  made  of  the  barke 
of  a  tree  and  hanged  on  ther  leaft  shoulder  to  couer  that  side  as  they  stand  forth  to 
shoote.'* 

*  "For  their  wars  also  they  vse  Targets  that  are  round  and  made  of  the  barkes  of 
trees,  and  a  sworde  of  wood  at  their  backs,  but  oftentimes  they  vse  for  swords  the  home 
of  a  Deare  put  through  a  peece  of  wood  in  forme  of  a  pickaxe.  Some  a  long  stone  sharp- 
ned  at  both  ends,  vsed  in  the  same  manner.  This  they  were  wont  to  vse  also  for  hatchets, 
but  now  by  trucking  they  haue  plentie  of  the  same  forme  of  yron.  And  those  are  their 
chiefe  instruments  and  armes.^'  — Smith's  Map  of  Virginia^  Oxford,  161 2,  part  I,  p.  23  ; 
also  Arber's  Smithy  1884,  p.  364. 

3  **  Some  use  a  long  stone  sharpened  at  both  ends,  thrust  through  a  handle  of  wood  in 
the  same  manner,  and  these  liast  they  were  wont  to  use  instead  of  hatchetts  to  fell  a  tree, 
or  cut  any  massy  thing  in  sonder  ;  but  now,  by  trucking  with  us,  they  have  thowsands  of 
our  iron  hatchetts,  such  as  they  be." — Strachey's  Virginia ,  p.  106,  Hakluyt  Society 
Pub.,  1849. 
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to  the  Indian  celt-hatchet  or  to  any  other  native  implement,  and 
that  is  by  Beverley,  a  hundred  years  later.  This  author  states  that 
''  when  they  wanted  any  Land  to  be  clear  d  of  the  Woods,  they 
chopped  a  Notch  round  the  Trees  quite  through  the  Bark  with  their 
Stone  Hatchets,  or  Tomahawks,  and  that  deaden'd  the  Trees, ...  but 
now  for  all  these  uses  they  employ  Axes,  and  little  Hatchets  which 
they  buy  of  the  English."  ^     This  statement,  which  associates  the 


Fig.  81.  —Typical  celt-hatchet  forms  of  the  Potomac -Chesapeake  region. 

Indian  name  for  the  English  hatchet,  as  recorded  by  Smith  and 
Strachey,  with  the  native  stone  hatchet  {cunsenagiviis\  is  strangely 
at  variance  with  a  very  explicit  statement  found  on  an  earlier  page 
of  the  same  work.  Describing  a  clandestine  visit  to  one  of  the 
houses  of  worship  of  the  Virginia  Indians,  Beverley  says  : 

We  found  large  Shelves,  and  upon  these  Shelves  three  Mats,  each  of  which 
was  roird  up,  and  sow'd  fast.     These  we  handed  down  to  the  light,  and  to 

•  Beverley,  History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia,  1705,  book  ill,  p.  61. 


?'• 


save  time  in  unlacing  the  Seams,  we  made  use  of  a  Knife,  and  ripp'd  them,  with- 
out doing  any  damage  to  the  Mats.  In  one  of  these  we  found  some  vast  Bones, 
which  we  judg'd  to  be  the  Bones  of  Men,  particularly  we  measur'd  one  Thigh- 
bone, and  found  it  two  foot  nine  inches  long  :  In  another  Mat,  we  found  some 
Indian  Tomahawks  finely  graved,  and  painted.  These  resembl'd  the  wooden 
Faulchion  us'd  by  the  Prize-fighters  in  England,  except  that  they  have  no 
guard  to  save  the  Fingers.  They  were  made  of  a  rough  heavy  Wood,  and 
the  shape  of  them  is  represented  in  the  Tab.  10.  No.  3.  Among  these 
Tomahawks  was  the  largest  that  ever  I  saw  ;  there  was  fasten' d  to  it  a  Wild 
Turky's  Beard  painted  red,  and  two  of  the  longest  Feathers  of  his  wings  hung 
dangling  at  it,  by  a  string  of  about  6  inches  long,  ty'd  to  the  end  of  the 
Tomahawk.^     [See  Fig.  82,  «.] 


«  b 

Fig.  82. —  a;.  Tomahawk  shown  in  Beverley's  plate  10.     b.  Tomahawk  illustrated  in 

Knox's  Voyages,  vol.  II.,  1767,  plate  opposite  p.  165. 

That  the  falchion-like  implements  here  described  with  such 
minuteness  were  classed  with  the  tomahawks  of  the  Virginia  Indians 
of  that  time  is  made  clear  by  the  illustration  of  the  implement  in- 
troduced into  plate  lo  of  Beverley's  work  (see  3,  fig.  83).  This 
plate  represents  a  native  man  and  his  wife  at  dinner,  and  was  made 
up  from  Hariot's  ^  plates  1 5  and  16,  as  Hariot's  plate  had  been  in  turn 
copied  with  wilful  inaccuracy  from  John  White's  drawing  (now  in  the 
British  Museum),  made  at  Roanoke  about  1585.  The  drawing  of 
the  tomahawk  is  referred  to  in  the  description  of  the  Beverley  plate 
as  **  The  Tomahawk,  which  he  lays  by  at  Dinner.'* 

In  this  connection  the  following  lines  from  Hariot  are  suggestive  : 

Those  weap5*s  that  they  haue  are  onlie  bowes  made  of  Witch-hazle,  and 
Arrowes  of  reeds ;  flat  edged  truncheons  also  of  wood  about  a  yard  long.^ 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  aside  from  the  bow  and  arrow  the 
only  weapon  of  the  Roanoke  Indians  was  the  falchion-like  wooden 

*  Beverley,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

«  Hariot,  A  Brief  and  True  Report  of  the  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia^  1590. 
'Hariot,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

AM.  ANTH.,  N.  S.,  IO-18. 
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club,  and  leads  to  the  implication  that  the  stone  celt-hatchet  was  not 
regarded  as  a  weapon,  if,  indeed,  it  was  known  at  all  among  these 
Indians.  The  only  observed  indication  that  the  celt-hatchet  was 
known  at  Roanoke  is  found  in  plate  xix  of  Hariot,  where,  asso- 
ciated with  a  feasting  scene,  is  depicted  a  man  engaged  apparently 
in  splitting  wood  for  the  fire  with  an  implement  of  this  character 
which,  however,  may  be  the  English  ax,  doubtless  even  thus  early 
introduced  among  the  Indians.  That  the  celt-hatchet  was  not 
an  ordinary  weapon  among  the  tribes  of  Virginia  is  indicated  by  a 
similar  statement  by  Strachey  to  the  effect  that  "  their  weapons  of 
offence  are  bowes  and  arrowes  and  wodden  swords."  ^ 


Fig.  83.  -Plate  10  of  Beverley,  with  illustration  [3]  of  -The  .Tomahawk,  which  he 

lays  by  at  Dinner." 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  note  that  nearly  all  the  illustrations 
employed  in  the  works  of  Smith  and  Strachey  are  made  up  from  the 
Roanoke  Colony  drawings  of  John  White,  executed  between  the 
years  1585  and  1590,  excepting  the  scene  in  Smith  depicting  the 
saving  of  Smith's  life  by  Pocahontas.  Even  the  figures  in  this  pic- 
ture are  plagiarized  from  White,  whose  drawings  represent  the 
Croatans  of  North  Carolina,  not  the  Powhatans  of  Virginia.     It 

'Strachey,  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 
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may  be  further  noted  that  in  the  scene  depicting  the  saving  of  Smith 
by  Pocahontas  the  executioners  flourish  weapons  of  two  classes 
(fig.  84),  one  the  globe-headed  club,  the  other  a  pick-like  implement 
that  answers  in  a  way  the  description  of  the  native  "  sword  "  with  a 


Fig.  84. 


Weapons  depicted  in  Smithes  plate  illustrating  the  saving  of  Smith's  life 

by  Pocahontas. 


sharp  stone  or  antler  spike.  The  first  of  these  weapons  is  not  even 
referrred  to  by  any  of  the  colonial  writers  of  Virginia.  Again,  it  is 
seen  that  Beveriey.  without  anywhere  acknowledging  the  fact 
makes  up  his  plates  from  those  of  White,  Smith,  and  other  earW 
writers,  and  although  nearly  all  of  these  represent  the  Roanoke 
Indians,  and  the  activities,  customs,  style  of  dress,  etc..  of  that 
people,  he  suits  his  descriptions  of  Virginia  aborigines  to  them  in- 
terpolating certain  observations  of  his  own  relating  to  the  latter 
Indians.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  understanding  on  his  part 
hat  the  Powhatans  had  customs,  arts.  etc..  identical  with  those  of 
the  Roanoke  island  natives. 

In  just  what  way  Beverley  fell  into  the  inconsistency  regarding 
the  tomahawk,  which  he  first  describes  from  his  own  observations 
and  Illustrates  as  a  falchion-like  club  of  wood,  and  later  refers  to  as 
the  ndian  stone  ax.  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.'  If  his  evidence 
should  be  thrown  out  entirely  on  account  of  its  contradictoiy  nature 
then  we  have  remaining  of  the  original  colonial  Virginia  evidence' 
only  that  of  Smith  and  Strachey.  which  makes  the  word  tomahawk 
apply  to  the  English  ax  or  hatchet,  and  the  term  cunsenagwus  to 
tji^^anjtone  hatchet.     It  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 

'Beverley  says  in  his  preface  :     "  I  am  an  Indian  "  ;  and  again,  "I  have  added 

S;:r.  o?Tr'"'  ^i"'"*^"-  '^^  ""-^^^  -"^^  ^-^  °^  Livmio/the  Na  :^' ' 

whole  Book.  I  have  been  very  scrupulous,  not  to  insert  anything,  but  what  I  can  justifie 
either  by  my  own  Knowledge,  or  by  credible  Information."  ^ 
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etymology  of  these  terms  ere  we  can  gain  any  further  insight  into 
their  apph'cation.  For  the  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  investi- 
gation we  shall  have  to  depend  on  Mr  W.  R.  Gerard,  who  is  a  close 
student  of  Algonquian  etymologies. 

The  Smith  illustrations  have  little  ethnological  value,  as  the 
artist  has  introduced  Smith  into  compositions  made  up  of  figures  of 
Roanoke  Indians  borrowed  from  John  White ;  and  the  figure  of  the 
"  great  King  of  Pamunkey/'  captured  by  Smith  by  seizing  him  by 
the  hair,^  is  merely  a  bad  copy  of  one  of  White's  figures.  In  the 
works  of  Smith,  Strachey,  and  Beverley  there  is  no  single  figure 
drawn  from  the  Powhatans,  and  no  costume,  implement,  ornament, 
or  other  object  of  art  derived  from  the  belongings  of  that  people. 
All  are  plagiarized,  with  one  apparent  exception,  from  John  White's 
original  drawings  or  from  Hariot's  reproductions  of  these,  or  some 
other  outside  source,  the  exception  being  the  drawing  of  the  toma- 
hawk in  Beverley's  plate  10,  which  represents  the  implement  seen 
and  described  by  Beverley  himself  The  graphic  representations  of 
New  England  authors  are  even  less  representative  of  the  real  natives 
of  that  section,  and  the  record  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  pictorial 
and  descriptive,  is  so  meager  that  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts is  not  able  to  obtain  a  reasonably  correct  drawing  of  an  Indian 
in  costume  for  use  on  its  seal.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  drawings  of 
John  White  are  the  most  accurate  and  important  graphic  representa- 
tions of  the  native  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  indeed  they  are 
nearly  all  we  have  to  show  us  what  the  Indians  of  colonial  days 
were  like. 

The  earliest  observed  reference  to  the  tomahawk  by  the  colonists 
of  the  New  Netherlands  is  that  of  Van  der  Donck  (about  1650),  as 
follows : 

Their  weapons  formerly  were  bows  and  arrows,  with  a  war-club  hung  to 
the  arm,  and  a  square  shield  which  covered  the  body  up  to  the  shoulders  ; 
...  At  present  many  of  them  use  fire  arms,  which  they  prize  highly  and 
learn  to  use  dexterously.  They  spare  no  pains  in  procuring  guns  and  ammu- 
nition, for  which  they  trade  with  the  Christians  at  a  dear  rate.  At  present 
they  also  use  small  axes  (tomahawks^  instead  of  their  war-clubs ^ 

^  Arber's  Smithy  plate  opix)site  page  343. 

2  Van  der  Donck,  New  Netherlands,  1656,  in  Collections  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  2d  ser.,  I,  1 84 1,  p.  211. 
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Here  it  is  clear  that  the  term  applies  specifically  to  the  European 
small  ax  or  hatchet. 

In  the  colonial  literature  of  New  England  the  earliest  mention 
of  the  tomahawk  noted  is  that  by  Wood,  in  the  following  lines  : 

Tamahaukes  be  staves  of  two  foote  and  a  halfe  long,  and  a  knob  at  one 
end  as  round  and  bigge  as  a  foote-ball.^ 

In  a  recent  article  Bushnell  furnishes  the  following  interesting 
item : 


Fig.  85. — Three  clubs,  catalogued  as  tomahawks,  Tradescant  Collection,  Ashmolean 

Museum,  Oxford. 

In  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  among  the  specimens  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  old  Tradescant  collection,  are  three  clubs  from  North 
America  (a,  b,  c,  plate  G).  These  are  of  great  interest,  as  they  are,  without 
doubt,  the  oldest  existing  examples  of  that  type  of  weapon.  On  p.  46  of  the 
small  printed  catalogue  [of  the  Tradescant  collection  in  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum, Oxford]  is  a  reference  to  "  Tomahacks,  6  Sorts,''  The  three  specimens 
now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  were  probably  included  in  this  entry. ^ 

Illustrations  of  the  three  are  given  in  figure  85. 
In  1674  Gookin  wrote  as  follows  : 

Their  weapons  were  bows   and  arrows,  clubs,  and  tomakazuks,  made  of 
wood  like  2i  pole  ax,  with  a  sharpened  stone  fastened  therein,  and  for  defence, 
they  had  targets  made  of  barks  of  trees.' 

*  Wood,  Neiv  England'' s  Prospect y  1635,  p.  50. 

2  Notes  on  Certain  Clubs  from   North   America,  by  David  I.   Bushnell,  Jr,  Man, 
London,  1907,  no.  59. 

3  Daniel  Gookin  (1674),  in  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1792, 
1st  ser.,  I,  p.  152. 
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This  is  the  only  observed  reference  in  colonial  literature,  except- 
ing that  of  Beverley,  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  term  toma- 
hawk is  definitely  employed  in  connection  with  the  stone  hatchet  of 
the  Indians.  The  value  of  Gookin's  statement  will  necessarily  de- 
pend on  the  familiarity  he  may  have  had  with  Indian  life,  and  the 
statement  cited  may  or  may  not  be  of  greater  historical  value  than 
the  kindred  statement  of  Beverley. 

A  reference  by  Josselyn,  a  year  later,  definitely  relates  the  term 
tomahawk  with  the  globe-headed  club  of  the  natives  of  New 
England : 

Their  weapons  of  Defence  and  Offence  are  Bowes  and  Arrowes,  .  .  .  their 
other  weapons  are  Tamahawks  which  are  staves  two  foot  and  a  half  long  with  a 
knob  at  the  end  as  round  as  a  bowl,  and  as  big  as  that  we  call  the  Jack  or 
Mistriss.^ 

ft 

The  following  is  from  Rogers : 

Another  instrument  of  great  esteem  and  importance  among  them  is  the 
tomahawk.  This  is  an  ancient  weapon  universally  used  by  them  in  war, 
before  they  were  taught  the  use  of  iron  and  steel ;  since  which  hatchets  have 
been  substituted  in  lieu  of  them.  But  this  instrument  still  retains  its  use  and 
importance  in  public  transactions  ;  and.  like  the  pipe,  is  often  very  significant. 
This  weapon  is  formed  much  like  an  hatchet,  having  a  long  stem  or  handle  ; 
the  head  is  a  round  ball  or  knob  of  solid  wood,  well  enough  calculated  to 
knock  men's  brains  out,  which  on  the  other  side  of  the  stem  terminates  in  a 
point  where  the  edge  would  be,  if  made  an  hatchet,  which  point  is  set  a  little 
hooking  or  coming  towards  the  stem  ;  and  near  the  center,  where  the  stem  or 
handle  pierces  the  head,  another  point  projects  forward  of  a  considerable 
length,  which  serves  to  thrust  with  like  a  spear,  or  pike-pole. 

The  tomahawk  likewise  is  ornamented  with  feathers  and  paintings,  dis- 
posed and  variegated  in  many  significant  forms,  according  to  the  occasion  and 
end  for  which  it  is  used  ;  and  on  it  they  keep  journals  of  their  marches,  and 
most  important  and  noted  occurrences,  in  a  kind  of  hieroglyphics.  When  the 
council  is  called  to  deliberate  on  war,  the  tomahawk  is  painted  all  over  red, 
and  when  the  council  sits  it  is  laid  down  by  the  chief :  and  if  war  is  concluded 
upon,  the  captain  of  the  young  warriors  takes  it  up,  and  with  it  in  his  hands 
dances  and  sings  the  war-song,  as  before-mentioned.  When  the  council  is 
over,  this  hatchet,  or  some  other  of  the  kind,  is  sent  by  the  hands  of  some 
warrior  to  every  tribe  concerned,  and  with  it  he  presents  a  belt  of  wampum, 
and  delivers  his  message,  throwing  the  hatchet  on  the  ground  ;  which  is  taken 

» Josselyn  (1675)  i"  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society^  1833,  3d 
ser.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  309. 
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up  by  one  of  their  most  expert  warriors,  if  they  chuse  to  join  :  if  not,  they 
return  it,  and  with  a  belt  of  their  wampum  suitable  to  the  occasion.^ 

In  connection  with  the  above  quotation,  Rogers  gives  in  the 
plate  opposite  page  165  (Knox)  an  illustration  of  '*  a  tomahawk  " 
reproduced  in  our  figure  82,  ^,  which  he  took  from  a  figure  in 
Picart's  plate  14(1723),  while  this  in  turn  came,  no  doubt,  from 
Beverley's  plate  reproduced  in  our  figure  83.  Although  Rogers 
describes  the  tomahawk  as  a  globe-headed  club,  he  reproduces,  in 
the  plate  just  mentioned,  Picart's  globe-headed  club  and  calls  it  a 
club  instead  of  a  tomahawk.  That  neither  Rogers  nor  Knox  had 
any  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated  may  well  be  assumed. 

President  Dwight,  of  Harvard  College,  who  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  New  England  Indians,  beginning  about  1770, 
makes  the  following  statement,  indicating  clearly  the  understanding 
(or  misunderstanding)  in  his  time  as  to  the  significance  of  the  word 
tomahawk  in  New  England  : 

Another  of  the  principal  weapons  was  the  well-known  tomahawk  or  war 
club.  I  had  one  of  these  in  my  possession  many  years  ;  in  shape  not  unlike 
a  Turkish  sabre,  but  much  shorter,  and  more  clumsy.  On  it  were  formed  several 
figures  of  men,  by  putting  together  thin  slips  of  copper,  set  edge-wise  in  the 
wood.  Some  of  them  were  standing  :  some  of  them  were  prostrated;  and  a  few 
had  lost  their  heads.  The  two  last  were  supposed  to  denote  the  number  of 
enemies  whom  the  owner  of  the  tomahawk  professed  hiinself  to  have  killed. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  English,  they  have  used  fire-arms.  To  these  they  add 
a  long  knife:  and  a  small  battle  ax,  to  which  they  have  transferred  the  name 
of  Tomahawk.  This  instrument  they  are  said  to  throw  with  such  skill,  as  almost 
invariably  to  hit  their  mark  at  a  considerable  distance.^ 

The  observation  regarding  the  transfer  of  the  name  tomahawk 
to  the  battle-ax  indicates  the  understanding  in  New  England  that  the 
word  tomahazvky  applied  formerly  to  the  war-club,  had  been  at  an 
early  date  transferred  to  the  small  battle-ax  (hatchet)  of  metal. 

McCuUoh,  who  wrote  at  a  much  more  recent  date,  furnishes 
the  following  paragraph  : 

The  tomahawk,  which  is  sometimes  considered  a  weapon  peculiar  to  the 
American  Indians,  was  originally  a  club  carved  into  some  convenient  shape. 
It  was  most  commonly  a  stout  stick,  about  three  feet  in  length,  terminating  in 

» An  Abstract  of  Major  Rogers'  Account  of  North  America,  in  J.   Knox's  Voyages 
and  Travels,  London,  1767,  II,  pp.  165-66. 

*  Dwight,  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York,  1 82 1,  I,  p.  1 18. 
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a  large  knob,  wherein  a  projecting  bone  or  flint  was  often  inserted.  The 
hatchets  of  the  Indians  that  are  now  called  tomahawks,  are  of  European 
device,  and  the  stone  hatchets  so  often  found  in  our  fields,  and  called  by  the 
same  term,  were  not  military  weapons  but  mechanical  tools.^ 

Morgan's  interpretations  of  the  tomahawk  and  related  imple- 
ments do  not  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.  Of  the  Iroquois, 
he  says : 

For  cutting  trees  and  excavating  canoes,  and  corn  mortars,  in  a  word,  for 
those  necessary  purposes  for  which  the  axe  would  seem  to  be  indispensable,  the 
Iroquois  used  the  stone  chisel,  Uh'-ga-o-gwdt'-hd.  In  cutting  trees,  fire  was 
applied  at  the  root,  and  the  chisel  used  to  clear  away  the  coal.  By  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  process,  trees  were  felled  and  cut  to  pieces.  Wooden  vessels  were 
hollowed  out  by  the  same  means.  Fire  and  the  chisel  were  the  substitutes  for 
the  axe.  The  chisel  was  usually  about  six  inches  long,  three  wide,  and  two 
thick  ;  the  lower  end  being  fashioned  like  the  edge  of  an  axe.  Stone  gouges 
in  the  form  of  a  convex  chisel,  were  also  used  when  a  more  regular  concavity 
of  the  vessel  was  desired.* 

The  chisel  here  described  is  clearly  the  celt  or  stone  hatchet 
blade  which  was  in  common  use  among  the  Iroquois  and  neighbor- 
ing tribes. 

Again  he  states  that  — 

In  ancient  times  the  Iroquois  used  the  stone  tomahawk.  It  was  fash- 
ioned something  like  an  axe,  but  in  place  of  an  eye  for  the  helve,  a  deep 
groove  was  cut  around  the  outside,  by  means  of  which  the  handle  was  firmly 
attached  with  a  withe  or  thong.  Oval  stones,  with  grooves  around  their  greatest 
circumference,  were  also  secured  in  the  head  of  war-clubs,  and  thus  made 
dangerous  weapons.* 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  Morgan's  view  the  grooved  stone  ax  was 
the  native  tomahawk,  the  celt  or  hatchet  blade  being  regarded  as  a 
chisel,  as  indicated  in  the  first  citation.  That  Morgan  was  not  clear 
in  his  interpretation  is  further  indicated  by  the  statement  that ''  be- 
fore the  tomahawk  came  into  use  among  the  Iroquois,  their  princi- 
pal weapons  were  the  bow,  the  stone  tomahawk,  and  the  war-club,"^ 
which  statement  is  almost  immediately  followed  by  another  : 

The  tomahawk  succeeded  the  war-club,  as  the  rifle  did  the  bow.  With 
the  invention  of  this  terrible  implement  of  warfare  the  red  man  had  nothing  to 

iMcCulloh,  Researches,  1829,  p.  134. 

2  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  1904,  II,  book  III,  pp.  9-10. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  lo-il. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  I3-I4* 
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do,  except  in  having  it  so  fashioned  as  to  be  adapted  to  his  taste  and  usage. 
The  tomahawk  is  known  as  widely  as  the  Indian,  and  the  two  names  have 
become  apparently  inseparable.  They  are  made  of  steel,  brass,  or  iron. 
The  choicer  articles  are  surmounted  by  a  pipe-bowl,  and  have  a  perforated 
handle,  that  they  may  answer  the  double  purpose  of  ornament  and  use.  In 
such  the  handle,  and  often  the  blade  itself,  are  richly  inlaid  with  silver.  It  is 
worn  in  the  girdle,  and  behind  the  back,  except  when  in  actual  battle.  They 
used  it  in  close  combat  with  terrible  efl*ect,  and  also  threw  it  with  unerring 
certainty  at  distant  objects,  making  it  revolve  in  the  air  in  its  flight.  With 
the  Indian,  the  tomahawk  is  the  emblem  of  war  itself.  To  bury  it,  is  peace  ; 
to  raise  it,  is  to  declare  the  most  deadly  warfare.^ 

This  author  thus  makes  the  war-club  the  predecessor  of  the  steel 
hatchet,  yet  if  the  stone  tomahawk  existed  as  a  weapon  it  would 
have  been  the  natural  prototype.  . 


Fig.  86.  —  Western  forms  of  the  tomahawk  club. 

The  details  of  the  origin  of  the  tomahawk -pipe  which  Morgan 
illustrates  as  the  '*  o-sque'-sont  [Iroquois] ,  or  tomahawk,"  may  never 
be  known.     It  came  into  use  in  early  times,  possibly  as  early  as  the 


Fig.  87.— <2,   Tomahawk-pipe  (Morgan).        d,   War-club   with   deer-horn   spike 

(Morgan), 

middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1778  Colonel  Johnson  in 
writing  to  Lord  Germain  said  that  "  the  tomahawk  which  is  so  much 
talked  of,  is  seldom  used  but  to  smoak  thro,  or  to  cut  wood  with."  ^ 

^Morgan,  ibid.,  pp.  1 5- 1 6. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  283. 
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It  would  appear  from  the  various  citations  given  that  the  evi- 
dence regarding  the  native  use  of  the  term  tomahawk  is  meager  and 
conflicting,  and  that  no  very  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  reached. 
It  is  clear  that  the  word  as  first  recorded  by  the  English  was  applied 
definitely  to  the  English  metal  hatchet  by  the  Virginia  Indians  and 
that  this  use  became  general  among  the  colonists,  being  applied  later 
also  to  the  ceremonial  hatchet-pipe.  The  possibility  that  the  name 
originated  outside  of  Virginia,  however,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
both  Smith  and  Gosnold  had  cruised  along  the  coast  to  the  north, 


Fig.  88. — a,  War-club  (Morgan),     b.  War-club  with  metal  spike. 

carrying  on  trade  with  the  New  England  Indians,  and  that  a  globe- 
headed  club  of  northern  type  is  depicted  in  one  of  the  illustrations 
of  Smith's  Works  (fig.  84,  a).  That  the  name  was  applied  by  the 
Virginia  Indians,  or  by  any  of  the  tribes,  to  the  native  stone  celt- 
hatchet  (fig.  80,  a)  is  not  fully  established.  The  English  colonists 
applied  it  not  only  to  the  native  celt-hatchet,  but  to  the  grooved  ax, 
the  falchion  club,  the  spiked  club,  and  the  plain  globe-headed  club, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  in  literature  to  show  whether  the  natives 
applied  it  to  a  single  form  exclusively  or  to  two  or  more  forms  of 
weapons,  or  in  fact  whether  they  actually  applied  it  to  any,  cuii- 
senagwus  being  the  only  term  definitely  applied  to  the  native  stone 
hatchet  in  the  literature  of  the  Jamestown  colonists. 

An  appeal  to  the  etymology  of  the  term  is  of  little  avail  in  the 
premises,  as  any  analysis  that  may  be  made  of  its  elements  and  their 
significance  cannot  be  effective  in  determining  its  application  in 
practice.  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  leave  the  discussion  of  this 
point  to  those  who  can  claim  especial  skill  in  the  languages  of  the 
Algonquian  tribes. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE   TERM   TOMAHAWK^ 
By   WILLIAM   R.    GERARD 

Etymology  :  From  Renape  of  Virginia  tdmahdk,  an  apocopated 
form  of  tdmdhdkan,  '(what  is)  used  for  cutting,'  a  cutting  utensil, 
from  tdmdhdkeu,  *he  uses  for  cutting,'  from  tdmdham,  *  he  cuts.' 
A  name  applied  by  the  Renape  Indians,  among  whom  the  English 
settled  in  1607,  to  a  stone  ax  or  hatchet  employed  as  a  weapon  of 
offense  and  an  implement  for  cutting  or,  more  accurately,  chopping 
wood.  Captain  John  Smith,  who  was  the  first  to  mention  the 
instrument  {Map  of  Virginia,  161 2),  under  the  name  tomahack, 
describes  it  as  **  a  long  stone  sharpened  at  both  ends  "  ;  and  to  this 
Strachey  (about  1616)  adds  "thrust  through  a  handle  of. wood," 
and  which  **  they  were  wont  to  use  for  hatchets  to  fell  a  tree,  or  to 
cut  any  massy  thing  in  sonde r."  Strachey,  in  his  ''  Dictionarie,"  ^ 
gives,  in  addition,  as  names  for  an  Indian  hatchet,  cunsenagwtis^ 
(contraction  of  kundslnakuf,  *  hafted  long-stone '),  and  taccahackan 
(takdhdkati),  a  word  which  Smith  gives  in  the  abbreviated  form  of 

^  Following  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr  Holmes  in  the  preceding  article,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  editor,  Mr  Gerard  has  kindly  furnished  these  notes  on  the  origin  and  appli- 
cation of  the  term  tomahawk, 

2  Many  synonymous  terms  in  this  vocabulary  were  not  employed  by  the  Indians 
around  Jamestown,  but  were  communicated  to  its  compiler  by  colonists  who  had  visited 
various  places  in  Virginia  where  the  words  were  in  local  use.  In  fact,  the  vocabulary 
shows  that  Strachey  knew  little  about  the  language  of  the  Indians  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  during  his  short  stay  in  Virginia,  and  that  the  words  that  he  recorded  were 
made  known  to  him  by  men,  some  of  them  intelligent  and  others  semi-illiterate,  who  had 
resided  a  greater  length  of  time  in  the  country.  This  is  sufficiently  shown,  among  other 
things,  by  the  orthography  not  only  of  the  Indian  words,  but  that  of  the  English 
definitions,  many  of  which  are  erroneous. 

8  In  this  word,  as  in  very  many  others  given  by  the  same  writer,  the  terminal  s  is 
an  English  addition.  Eliot  gives  quinahsinnonk  {kwlna^slna'^k)^  the  Massachusetts 
cognate  of  Renape  kundslnakiu,  as  a  name  for  *  pestle'.  In  one  case  the  hafted  stone 
was  sharp  edged,  and,  in  the  other,  cylindrical  and  blunt.  The  Southern  Renape  name 
for  pestle  ^2.% pocohaac  {pdkdhdk,  abbrev.  oipdkahdkan)  *(What  is)  used  for  striking  *  ; 
coradicate  with  Northern  Renape  (or  la^ndi^t)  pd'gdmdkan  *  cutlass  \  Ojibwe  pdgdmdgan 
<club',  *  war-club*,  *  cudgel',  Qxqq  pdkdmdgan  *  mallet',  *  hammer',  *club'  ;  from  the 
root  pdk  *  to  hit ' ,  *  strike  ' . 
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tockahack  (takdhdk)  and  defines  as  a  *  pickaxe  \  This  implement, 
which  Smith  describes  as  being  made  of  the  **horne  of  a  Deare  put 
through  a  peece  of  wood  in  forme  of  a  Pickaxe,"  was  the  com- 
mon deer-horn  war-club.^  The  word,  which  means  *  striking  uten- 
sil,' is  cognate  with  the  Massachusetts  name  for  ax  or  hatchet,  viz, 
tokonk  {taka'k,  abbrev.  of  tak'drkan).  The  cutting  of  an  object  with 
a  stone  ax  or  hatchet  was  effected  by  a  succession  of  blows  in  a 
slanting  direction,  a  sort  of  chipping  operation,  as  shown  by  the 
Narragansett  term  for  a  hatchet,  viz.,  chichegan  {tchikhigan),  *(what) 
scrapes  (lops  off  or  prunes),*  cognate  with  tchikahikan,  the  Cree 
name  for  an  ax.  When  the  Indians,  says  Beverley,  **  wanted  any 
Land  to  be  clear' d  of  the  Woods,  they  chopp'd  a  Notch  round  the 
Trees  quite  through  the  Bark  with  their  Stone  Hatchets  or  Toma- 
hawks,^ and  that  deadn'd  the  Trees."  The  operation  was  completed 
by  fire  and  a  chopping  away  of  the  charred  wood.^  The  name 
tomahawk,  like  several  other  Virginia  words  (such  as  raccoon, 
opossum,  hominy,  etc.),  soon  found  its  way  to  Massachusetts,  and 
was  erroneously  applied  by  Wood  [New  Englands  Prospect,  1634), 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  form  and  function  of  the  Virginia  imple- 
ment, to  a  war-club  or  **  head-breaker,"  which  he  describes  as  a 
**  stave  of  two  foote  and  a  halfe  long,  and  a  knob  at  one  end  as 
round  and  bigge  as  a  foote-ball."  Wood's  description  (which  fits 
that  of  the  Iroquois  gajewa,  a  heavy  club  about  two  feet  in  length, 
made   of  iron-wood  with   a   large  ball   or   knob   at  one  end)  was 

^Capt.  Arthur  Barlowe,  in  his  letter  to  Raleigh  (1585),  describes  this  weapon  thus  : 
**They  [the  Southern  Renape]  have  besides  a  kinde  of  club,  in  the  end  whereof  they 
fasten  the  sharpe  homes  of  a  stagg  or  other  beast.*'     ( Hakluyt,   Voyages,  ill,  p.  250.  ) 

2  Beverley,  in  another  place,  describes  a  visit  made  to  a  Virginia  Indian  house  of 
worship  in  which  he  found,  carefully  wrapped  and  sewed  in  mats,  **some  vast  bones," 
and  some  Indian  war-clubs  ** finely  grav'd,  and  painted.*'  The  war-clubs,  which  he 
unaccountably  styles  **  tomahawks,"  were,  from  his  description  and  figures,  undoubtedly 
weapons  captured  from  the  Massawomeks  (Iroquois),  and  the  bones  those  of  one  or  more 
of  the  Susquehanoks  (Iroquois),  whom  Smith  describes  as  men  of  gigantic  stature.  Both 
the  bones  and  war-clubs  had  doubtless  been  carefully  wrapped  in  mats  and  preserved  in 
a  house  of  worship  as  relics  of  a  battle  in  which  the  Renape  had  been  victorious  over  their 
deadly  enemies,  the  Iroquois. 

3  According  to  Hariot  (1588),  the  Southern  Renape,  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
canoes  ( **  dug-outs  "  )  from  rakiock  {rokiak,  *  soft  wood '  ;  the  wood  of  the  bald  cypress), 
employed  in  the  process  fire,  stone  hatchets,  and  shells.  The  shells  used  were  possibly 
those  of  species  of  Unioj  and  the  name  of  which,  according  to  Strachey,  was  tshecotnah 
{^tshikaman,  *  scraper  ' ). 
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plagiarized  by  Josselyn  in  his  account  of  Tivo  Voyages  to  Nezv 
England,  1674;  while  Gookin,  writing  about  the  same  date, 
describes  a  tomahawk  as  an  instrument  *'  made  of  wood  like  a  pole 
ax  with  a  sharpened  stone  fastened  therein.'*^  Another  New 
England  writer.  Church  {Philip's  War,  17 16),  applied  the  name 
to  a  **  wooden  cutlass.*'  The  word  **  tomahawk"  is,  however,  as 
above  stated,  of  Virginian  origin,  since  a  vocable  cognate  with  Vir- 
ginia tdmdhdk  would  have  had,  in  the  Massachusetts  dialect,  the 
form  of  tumdha''k,  which  would  have  been  written  turnhonk  by  the 
English.  The  names  for  a  stone  ax  or  hatchet  in  all  the  Eastern 
Algonkian  dialects  (except  Massachusetts  and  Narragansett),  were 
coradicate,  but  not  cognate  with  the  Virginia  word  under  consider- 
ation :  Pamlico  tdmdhik  ;  Lenape,  t^mdhikan  or  tumdhikan  ;  Abnaki, 
t^mdhigan;  Mohegan,  tumdhikan;  Micmac,  tmnigun.  Each  of 
these  words  (from  the  Eakern  Algonkian  root  thn,  tdm,  trim,  *  to 
cut ')  means  '  (what)  cuts '  (an  inanimate  object  understood),  while 
tdmdhdk  signifies  '  (what  is)  used  for  cutting,'  any  kind  of  an  object, 
animate  or  inanimate.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  Smith's  Map 
of  Virginia,  the  Indians  of  Virginia  had  been  supplied  from  England 
with  small  iron  hatchets  ^  of  inferior  quality  manufactured  for  trade 
purposes,  and  to  which,  naturally,  they  transferred  the  name  of  the 
stone  implement  which  the  metal  one  superseded.  Subsequently, 
similar  iron  hatchets  were  introduced  among  other  Eastern  Algon- 
kians  as  well  as  Iroquoians,  all  of  whom,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Virginians,  applied  to  these  implements  the  name  of  the  stone  ones 
which  they  had  used  for  similar  purposes  (Algonkian,  ti^mdhigan 
and  its  cognates,  and  Iroquoian  atokea,  atoken,  odogun,  oskwesont, 
etc.).  It  is  therefore  to  the  iron  hatchet  of  the  white  man's  manu- 
facture and  the  adopted  Virginia  Indian  name  which  English-speaking 
people  everywhere  applied  to  it,  and  not  to  the  stone  implement, 
that  is  due  the  widespread  fame  which  this  formidable  implement  of 

'  Gookin' s  description  of  Indian  weapons,  which  is  only  a  general  one,  bears  evidence 
of  having  been  written  from  information  derived  from  reading  Smith's  History  of  Virginia. 
His  description  of  a  tomahawk  is  not  very  far  from  being  correct,  since  a  pole-ax  is  merely 
an  ax  with  a  longer  helve  than  usual,  and  in  the  Indian  instrument  a  stone  head  was  sub- 
stituted for  an  iron  one. 

'  **0f  the  same  forme,"  says  Smith,  that  is,  of  the  same  general  shape,  as  the  stone 
hatchets  that  supplanted  them 
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aboriginal  warfare  acquired.  The  tomahawk,  except  in  actual  war, 
was  worn  in  the  girdle,  behind  the  back.  It  was  used  by  the  Indians 
with  terrible  effect,  and  also  thrown  by  them  with  unerring  precision 
at  distant  objects,  and  made  to  revolve  in  the  air  in  its  flight. 

(i)  With  the  Indians  the  tomahawk  was  the  emblem  of  war 
itself.     To  bury  it,  meant  peace ;  to  dig  it  up,  meant  to  declare  the 
most  deadly  warfare.     Hence  the  phrases  '*  to  bury  the  tomahawk," 
and  **  to  dig  up  the  tomahawk,"  sometimes   used  by  writers  and 
public  speakers  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  past  disputes  or 
the  breaking  out  of  new  ones.     (2)  Tomahawk  (vb.  tr.)  —  To  cut 
or  kill  with  a  tomahawk.     (3)  Tomahawk  right.  —  An  inferior 
kind  of  land  title,  secured  in  the  early  period  of  the  settlement  of 
Virginia,  "  by  deadening  a  few  trees  near  the  head  of  a  spring,  and 
marking  the  bark  of  some  one  or  more  of  them  with  the  initials  of 
the  name  of  the  person  who  made  the  improvement.     (4)  Tomahawk 
PIPE.  —  A  tomahawk  with  a  hollow  stem  and  a  bowl  at  the  back  of 
the  head  adapting  it  for  use  also  as  a  pipe. 

ToMAH ACKS.  Axes.  —  Smith,  Map  of  Virginia  ( 1 6 1 2).  ''  The 
weopons  they  use  for  offense  are  Bowes  and  Arrowes  with  a  weopon 
like  a  hammer  and  ther  Tomahaucks:"  —  Spelman,  Relation  of  Vir- 
ginia (about  16 1 3). 

**Iron  ToMAHAWKES  or  small  hatchets."  —  Hamor,  True  Dis- 
course  of  the  Present  Estate  of  Virginia  (161 5).  Tamohake,  Tama- 
HAAC. — Strachey,  Historic  of  Travaile  into  Virginia  (about  161 6). 
Tamahaukes  [war-clubs]. — Wood,  New  Englands  Prospect  (1634). 
Tamah AWKS  [war-clubs] .  —  Josselyn,  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to 
New  England  ( 1 674).  Stone  Hatchets  or  Tomahawks.  —  Beverley, 
History  of  Virginia  {170s),  **  .  .  .  his  men  puird  their  Tomahauks 
or  Hatchets  from  under  their  Matchcoats,  and  kill'd  several."  —  Law- 
son,  A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  p.  200,  1 709.  Tomhog,  or  wooden 
Cutlash.  —  Church,  Philip's  War  {1716).  '* .  .  .  hatchets  (which 
the  Indians  call  tomahawks)."  —  Byrd,  History  of  the  Dividing  Line 

(1728). 
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THE  LOOM  AND  ITS  PROTOTYPES 


By  CHARLES  AMSDEN 


THE  archaeologist  finds  it  expedient  to  work  backward  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  in  his  task  of  reconstructing  the  past  from  its 
surviving  vestiges  of  material  culture.  The  technologist  (or  specialist), 
coming  on  the  scene  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  other's  labors,  with  perhaps 
a  small  contribution  of  his  own  by  way  of  justification,  is  not  committed 
to  this  topsy-turvy  order.  His  is  the  privilege  of  taking  the  farthest  point 
established  by  the  other,  and  of  proceeding  in  logical  fashion  forward.  In- 
deed, he  may,  if  he  wishes,  disregard  the  time  element  utterly,  and  outline 
the  hypothetical  course  of  development  ol  the  object  of  his  study  upon 
purely  internal  evidence;  but  in  that  course  he  must  rely  upon  the  archae- 
ologist and  the  ethnologist  for  ultimate  justification.  He  can  prove  little 
by  this  method,  but  he  may  suggest  something  of  value  to  those  who  con- 
cern themselves  more  with  the  chronological  and  historical  aspects  of  the 
matter  under  scrutiny. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  archaeologist,  Southwestern  ceramics  can  be 
traced  from  a  point  which  certainly  is  not  far  removed  from  its  very 
beginning  to  the  present  day.  Basketry  can  be  studied  over  an  even  longer 
time  range,  although  as  the  older  art  it  has  a  still  more  obscure  point  of 
origin.  Weaving,  the  third  member  of  this  triad  of  basic  aboriginal  crafts, 
is  still  far  from  yielding  the  uttermost  secrets  of  its  origin;  its  entire 
chronological  sequence  cannot  yet  be  traced  in  any  area.  Hence  this  paper 
presumes  merely  to  attempt  an  outline  of  its  probable  (or  at  the  very 
least,  its  plausible)  technological  evolution  in  America.  Evolution  there 
must  have  been,  for  certainly  nobody  would  cite  the  loom  as  an  example  of 
spontaneous  invention.^ 


1  Surprisingly  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  development  in  America  of  the  machine 
that  clothes  the  world  today.  Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  ceramic  evolution,  for  exam- 
ple, is  manifest  in  most  writing  on  that  subject  in  the  field  of  American  prehistory;  but  there 
is  little  in  the  literature  of  that  field  to  dispel  the  feeling  that  the  loom— most  complex  of  abo- 
riginal devices — "just  happened."  W.  H.  Holmes  was  keenly  alive  to  the  many  evidences  of 
textile  development  in  America,  and  Clark  Wissler  in  chapter  3  of  his  The  American  Indian 
gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  types  of  weaving  native  to  America.  Most  other  writers  char- 
acterize as  "loom**  any  device  employed  in  making  textile  fabrics,  and  dismiss  the  subject 
forthwith.  Otis  T.  Mason,  for  example,  for  all  his  penetration  in  the  study  of  basketry,  was 
less  sensitive  to  the  various  aspects  of  its  offspring,  weaving.  In  his  article  on  Weaving  in  the 
Handbook  of  American  Indians  he  ventures  the  opinion  that  the  vertical  loom  of  the  South- 
west is  a  hybrid  device  of  mixed  Chilkat  and  Spanish  character;  and  in  the  article  on  Blankets 
in  the  same  work  he  marvels  that  the  Chilkat  blanket  weaver  used  no  shuttle.  Weaving  on  a 
loose-hanging  warp,  without  heddles,  she  could  not  possibly  have  used  a  shuttle. 
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The  Origin  of  Weaving 


The  assumption  that  weaving  had  its  origins  in  basketry  is  well  justi- 
fied In  its  cruder  phases,  some  of  them  persistent  even  today,  the  similarity 
ieaves  no  doubt  upon  that  point.  The  distinction  between  the  two  era  ts  is 
o^ran  arbitrar/one,  based  upon  form  and  use  f  ^^r  than  upo^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  construction.  The  fine  twined  sea-grass  basket  of  the  Attu  islander 
truly  a  woven  fabric;  yet  its  process  of  manufacture  is  called  basketry.  The 
^afof  the  same  people  is  almost  identical  structurally;  yet  because  lU 
a  flat  object  of  much  greater  size,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  cal  it  a  specimen  «f 
weaving  Plaiting,  a  common  method  of  basket-making,  is  identical  with 
S  weaS  Twilling  occurs  in  both  weaving  and  basketry,  for  it  can  be 
'done  rchanially  as  well  as  by  hand.  Twining  is  --^f  ^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
nique-  yet  we  speak  of  twined  weaves.  Where  then  shall  the  Ime  be  drawn? 
UnSl  the  process  is  mechanized,  or  some  flexible  material  which  cannot 
,X  be  nfanipulated  with  the  hands  alone  is  introduced,  form  and  f unc  ion 
must  be   determining  factors.   Weaving  as  a   technique   d^^tinct     •rom 
basketry  may  be  said  to  begin  where  the  fineness  or  the  flexibility  of  the 
material  employed  compels  (or  at  least  renders  advisable)  a  resort  to  some 
device  which  facilitates  manipulation  of  the  component  fiber. 

Exceptions  will  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  the  basket  woven  botom- 
unoermost  upon  a  supporting  stake,  and  form  and  function  must  decide 
hTqurL-Vt  untS'true  mechanical  weaving  upon  ^^^^oo^^^^s^nt 
the  complex  can  we  always  be  entirely  sure  of  our  ground.  That,  however 
s  a  reladvely  late  development,  marking  a  high  point  of  ach^2T"e;S 
the  finest  woven  fabrics  the  world  has  ever  seen,  -h^ther  Gobelin  tape^^^^^^^ 
or  Oriental  rug.  can  be  duplicated  on  the  loom  used  m  the  Southwest  cen 
turies  before  European  influence  came  m. 

The  Supporting  Stake 
The  present  study  takes  as  its  thesis  the  proposition  that  weaving 
differentfates  itself  from  basketry  at  the  point  of  introduct^-^?^  a  d  v,c^ 
to  facilitate  manipulation  of  the  material  employed.^  .^^^\^^"^,f  [°Tt 
development  therefore  appears-on  purely  technological  g^^^^ds,  be  it 
remembered-to  lie  within  the  stake  upon  which  the  Attn  basket  and  othrs 

of  the  Northwest  Coast  area  are  woven.  It  is  ^^g^^^^^^V  wirflexir 
that  the  basket  woven  on  a  stake  is  of  material  extremely  fine  and  flexible, 

.  Wissler,  p.  25.  offers  a  similar  criterion:  the  use  of  ^^^-J^^/^^J^^^^^^^^^  ,Wch  leads 

'  Mason,  p.  10,  points  out  that  basketry  has  two  [""^i*™^"^™^^^^ 
to  the  needk,  as  he  puts  it,  and  woven,  which  leads  to  the  loom.  Only  the  latter  class 

in  a  study  of  Ipppi  development. 
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which  has  greater  need  of  support  than  the  coarser  materials  usually  em- 
ployed. Willow  splints,  for  example,  are  rigid  enough  to  retain  the  position 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and  in  their  use  no  support  is  needed. 

The  first  step  toward  the  loom,  then,  was  probably  dictated  by  the 
limitations  of  the  available  material.  In  all  aboriginal  crafts,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  material  influences  the  technique  quite  as  much  as  the  technique 
affects  the  material.  Stones  which  will  not  wear  down  are  flaked; stones 
which  will  not  flake  are  shaped  by  abrasion.  The  plasticity  of  clay,  the 
tendency  of  bone  to  split  to  a  pointed  end,  the  sturdy  pliability  of  wood, 
have  largely  determined  the  form  and  function  of  objects  wrought  from 
these  substances.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  textile  crafts,  it  is  natural 
to  find  that  those  materials  which  are  easy  to  manipulate  are  handled  with- 
out a  supporting  device;  those  which  are  too  fine  and  flexible  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  process  of  manufacture  are  artificially  controlled.  The 
determination  to  make  use  of  such  fibers  despite  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  their  structure  may  well  have  been  that  spur  of  necessity  which  mothered 
the  invention  of  the  loom. 

Closely  akin  to  the  supporting  stake  method  of  basket-weaving  is  the 
manner  of  making  twined  bags  of  buffalo  hair  with  either  a  hair  or  a  bast 
warp.  This  technique,  of  which  little  notice  is  found  in  the  literature  of 
American  anthropology,  is  widespread  among  the  Central  Algonkian  and 
Southern  Siouan  peoples,  the  Osage  in  particular  having  it  highly  de- 
veloped.* In  this  type  of  weaving  the  radial  warp  of  the  bag-to-be  is  sus- 
pended by  a  cord  from  overhead,  bottomside  up,  and  the  weaver  completes 
the  fabric  by  twining  the  weft  upon  the  warp  foundation.  (See  pi.  3a.)  The 
buffalo  hair  used  is  hand-spun,  commonly  by  rolling  it  upon  the  thigh  with 
the  bare  hand.  This  form  of  weaving  employs  no  special  devices  except  the 
means  of  suspension.  It  is  an  early  form  and  like  most  such  was  probably 
widespread  in  America.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Basketmaker  of 
the  Southwest  employed  it  in  making  twined  bags  of  yucca  and  apocynum; 
and  Kidder  (p. 623)  thinks  the  extraordinarily  complex  sandal  weaving  of 
these  early  people  was  done  in  almost  identical  fashion  by  suspension  of  the 
warp  from  a  central  point.  (See  fig.  1.) 

The  Supporting  Frame 

From  the  supporting  stake  to  the  supporting  frame,  or  from  single-point 
to  multiple-point  suspension,  is  no  great  step.  The  two  are  used  side  by  side 
in  the  Northwest  Coast  area — the  region  which  affords  the  most  abundant 


<  I  am  indebted  to  M,  R.  Harrington  for  information  on  thi^  point, 
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a.  Suspended  warp  basket-weaving.  After  Mason. 
h,  Chippewa  weaving  frame.  After  Mason. 
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illustrations  of  the  steps  precedent  to  loom  weaving.  The  stake  offers  only  a 
single  point  of  support.  A  mat  or  blanket  could  not  be  woven  upon  it  for 
that  reason.  Planting  another  stake  alongside  and  stretching  a  cord,  or  lay- 
ing a  pole  transversely  between  them,  provides  an  adequate  framework  for 
mat  weaving.  Strips  of  fiber  are  suspended  from  the  transverse  cord,  and 
upon  this  warp  web  every  device  known  to  weaving — plaiting,  twining, 
twilling,  with  their  manifold  variations — can  be  practiced.  (See  pi.  36.) 
This  simple  structure  will  do  the  work  of  a  loom;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
a  loom,  only  a  supporting  frame  upon  which  every  step  in  the  weaving 
process  must  be  performed  slowly  and  laboriously,  handling  each  separate 
strand  of  warp,  one  by  one. 


Fig.  1.  Probable  method  of  sandal  weaving,  Basketmaker  period.  After  Kidder. 

Despite  its  theoretical  possibilities,  the  weaving  frame  has  its  practical 
limitations.  Its  warp  strings  dangle  loosely  and  tangle  easily .^  To  work  a 
complicated  pattern  upon  this  shifting  skein  would  be  a  slow  and  difficult 
process;  to  press  home  the  individual  strands  of  the  weft,  with  no  counter- 
resistance  to  the  pressure,  an  exasperating  and  laborious  task.  The  device  is 
well  suited  to  the  function  to  which  its  highly  practical  users  applied  it: 
the  weaving  of  coarse  mats  of  rough  bast,  in  the  main.  In  this  function  it 

^  The  Chilkat  weaver's  practice  of  making  a  little  ball  of  the  surplus  ends  of  her  warp 
(which  are  to  form  the  fringe  of  the  blanket)  by  t)dng  them  up  in  a  membrane  bag  may  serve  a 
purpose  in  keeping  the  strands  untangled,  besides  keeping  this  protected  portion  clean.  If  so, 
the  device  would  be  analagous  to  the  weighted  warp  of  the  Old  World,  of  which  I  can  find  no 
trace  in  America. 
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was  widely  distributed,  probably  throughout  North  America,  wherever  a 
suitable  plant  fiber  grew  in  sufficient  abundance  to  provide  the  requisite 
raw  material/ 

The  weaving  frame  was  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  fine  fiber,  wool,  in  a 
single  known  type  of  aboriginal  American  weaving,  the  Chilkat  blanket  of 
the  upper  Northwest  Coast.  Wool  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat  is  used  as 
weft,  with  a  warp  of  cedar  bark  and  wool  together.  This  use  of  a  coarse  bast 
warp  gives  a  certain  rigidity  to  the  structural  foundation,  in  part  overcom- 
ing the  handicap  of  the  free-hanging  lower  end.  For  the  rest,  the  slow  proc- 
ess of  twining  is  employed,  but  it  is  done  with  such  care  and  versatility  in 
weft  manipulation  that  the  Chilkat  blanket  is  justly  renowned.  No  one 
would  hesitate  to  call  it  a  textile  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word. 

The  Fixed- Warp  Frame 

The  Northwest  Coast  affords  another  prototype  of  the  loom,  which  in 
one  respect  is  distinctly  nearer  to  it  than  is  the  free-warp  frame  on  which 
the  Chilkat  blanket  is  woven.  The  Salishan  peoples  of  the  region  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser  and  the  Columbia  rivers  used  the  wool  of  a  domestic 
dog,  bred  for  the  purpose,  on  a  rig  which  at  first  glance  appears  to  be  a  true 
loom.  It  comprises  two  horizontal  bars,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  fixed  at  an 
interval  of  perhaps  three  feet  to  two  upright  posts.  The  wool  warp  is  wound 
around  these  two  bars  in  a  continuous  strand.  Thus  a  rigid  warp  is  secured 
and  the  apparatus  would  be  a  loom  if  it  had  heddles.  Having  none,  it  is 
merely  a  weaving  frame  of  more  specialized  type  than  any  yet  considered; 
the  weft  is  worked  into  the  warp  by  hand,  crossing  one  warp  strand  at  a 
time.  Illustrations  of  this  device  show  that  unbattened  or  ''basket"  weav- 
ing was  done  upon  it,  and  that  the  fabric  grew  from  the  top  downward.^ 
(See  pi.  4.)  In  the  true  loom  progression  is  invariably  upward,  or  away  from 
the  weaver,  as  will  be  seen. 

Three  important  developments  characterize  the  Northwest  Coast  types 
of  weaving.  One  is  the  rigid-warp  frame  of  the  Salish  just  described.  An- 
other is  the  use  of  wool,  a  far  more  satisfactory  textile  fiber  than  the  usual 
basts.  The  third  is  the  occurrence  in  Chilkat  blanket  weaving  of  a  technique 

«  Holmes,  1884,  figures  pottery  from  the  Southwest,  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  the  Eastern 
Woodlands  area,  showing  impressions  of  textiles  which  are  matting,  for  the  most  part.  Hoff- 
man, 1896,  describes  the  process  of  mat  making  by  the  Menomini.  Mason,  1904,  figures  a 
weaving  frame  of  the  Chippewa.  Wissler,  1922,  mentions  the  device  among  the  Ojibway  and 
the  great  Algonkian  family  in  general.  Further  search  would  doubtless  yield  much  more  evi- 
dence of  distribution. 

^  See  Kissell,  264,  and  Curtis,  9:  72. 
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(called  tapestry  weave  when  practiced  on  the  true  loom,  although  I  am  not 
certain  of  the  applicability  of  the  term  to  twining,  except  that  the  tapestry 
effect  is  produced  as  effectively  as  in  loom  weaving)  which  effaces  the  warp 
and  gives  the  weaver's  fancy  free  play  in  weft  design.  Each  of  these  de- 
velopments will  be  discussed  in  turn. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  simplest  devices  for  weaving — the  supporting 
stake  for  basketry,  the  suspension  point  for  making  twined  bags  and  san- 
dals, and  the  matting  frame — have  in  common  a  free-hanging  warp.  They 
have  likewise  in  common  a  strong  association  with  twining,  a  rudimentary 
hand  technique,  as  opposed  to  the  in-and-out  weaving  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  loom.  The  transition  from  free-hanging  warp  to  rigid  warp  marks 
an  important  step  in  advance.  There  can  be  no  true  loom  weaving  without 
rigid  warp,  just  as  twining  is  impracticable,  if  not  all  but  impossible  (ex- 
cept by  placing  the  twined  strands  at  broad  intervals,  as  was  done  in  mak- 
ing the  fur  and  feather  blankets  so  common  in  the  Southwest),  on  any  but  a 
loose  warp;  it  is  a  technique  requiring  considerable  manipulation  of  the 
warp  strands,  and  taut  strings  reduce  this  freedom  of  movement  very 
greatly.  The  weaver's  craft  is  readily  divisible  into  two  broad  phases  of  de- 
velopment: the  first  might  be  called  the  free-warp  phase,  beginning  with 
the  basketry  stake  and  ending  with  the  Chilkat  weaving  frame;  the  second, 
the  fixed-warp  phase,  with  the  Salish  frame  above  described  as  its  first  step 
and  the  true  loom  its  culmination. 


Wool  and  Its  Preparation 

The  use  of  wool  is  the  next  development  for  discussion.^  Wool  is  not 
merely  just  another  fiber;  it  is  a  material  which  requires  spe.cial  processes. 
Notably,  it  should  be  carded,  and  it  must  be  spun.  Carding  straightens  the 
tangled  short  hairs,  while  spinning  welds  them  into  a  smooth,  continuous 
strand,  as  fine  or  as  coarse  as  the  spinner  may  desire,  and  of  unlimited 
length.  Carding  is  simply  a  process  of  combing.  It  is  not  indispensable,  and 
in  fact  was  dispensed  with  in  Chilkat  blanket  weaving,  the  hair  or  wool  be- 
ing formed  into  a  rove  by  rolling  it  on  the  thigh.  The  Salishan  weavers  often 
carded  their  fiber  by  combing,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
mingling  the  fiber  of  milkweed  or  nettles,  or  the  down  of  birds,  with  the 
wool  of  the  dog. 

Holmes  (1896,  p.  21)  comments  as  follows  on  the  significance  of  spinning 
in  the  development  of  the  textile  crafts: 


•  Technically,  the  term  wool  includes  cotton,  which  as  Wissler  points  out  (p.  43)  is  a  true 
wool|  not  a  bast,  despite  its  vegetal  origin. 
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The  use  of  simple  strands  or  parts  in  textile  art  precedes  the  use  of  spun  threads,  but 
the  one  use  leads  very  naturally  to  the  other.  In  employing  rushes,  stems,  grasses, 
etc.,  the  smaller  strands  were  doubled  to  secure  uniformity  of  size,  and  when  a  num- 
ber of  parts  were  used  they  were  combined  into  one  by  twisting  or  plaiting.  In  time 
the  advantage  in  strength  and  pliability  of  twisted  strands  came  to  be  recognized, 
and  this  led  to  the  general  utilization  of  fibrous  substances,  and  finally  to  the  manu- 
facture of  suitable  fibers  by  manipulating  the  bark  of  trees  and  plants.  Spinning  was 
probably  not  devised  until  the  weaver's  art  had  made  considerable  advance,  but  its 
invention  opened  a  new  and  broad  field  and  led  to  the  development  of  a  magnificent 
industry.  Semi-rigid  fabrics  served  for  a  wide  range  of  uses,  as  already  described,  but 
soft  and  pliable  cloths  for  personal  use  and  ornament  were  made  possible  only  by 
the  introduction  of  spinning. 

Spinning,  or  twisting  the  individual  strands  into  a  thread,  is  an  essential 
process  in  weaving  in  wool.  In  its  simplest  form  it  may  be  integral  with  the 
process  of  roving  by  rolling  the  hank  of  wool  on  the  thigh,  pulling  it  the 
while  to  produce  a  thinner  and  more  elongated  form.  This  is  the  technique 
of  preparing  buffalo  hair  for  making  twined  bags;  but  the  Northwest  Coast 
weavers  had  advanced  beyond  that  stage.  They  used  the  spindle,  a  special- 
ized device  of  world-wide  distribution.^  (See  fig.  2.)  This  vital  adjunct  to 
weaving  in  wool  comprises  a  shaft  and  a  round  weight,  commonly  of  stone, 
clay,  or  wood,  slipped  over  one  end  of  the  shaft  like  a  collar.  The  weighted 
end  of  the  spindle  is  commonly  placed  on  the  ground,  and  from  the  other 
end  the  instrument  is  twirled — either  in  the  fingers  or  by  foiling  it  along  the 
thigh  or  shin.  The  whorl  (weight),  besides  holding  the  wool  in  place  on  the 
shaft,  acts  as  a  fly-wheel,  retaining  the  momentum  of  the  twirl  and  giving 
an  even  movement  to  the  revolving  shaft.  The  free  hand  of  the  spinner  ma- 
nipulates the  carded  or  roved  wool,  which  is  being  wound  upon  the  spindle 
and  pulled  and  twisted  into  a  continuous  thin  strand  in  the  process. 

Another  important  accessory  to  wool  weaving  is  the  comb.  Its  purpose 
is  to  straighten  and  press  home  the  fine  woolen  strands  after  they  have  been 
enmeshed  in  the  warp.  On  theoretical  grounds  the  comb  probably  origi- 
nated in  the  awl  or  bodkin  of  the  basket-maker — an  implement  with  but 
one  point.  The  comb  is  only  an  awl  with  multiple  points.  It  works  no  better 
than  the  other,  but  it  does  work  faster;  and  it  is  completely  specialized,  be 
it  remembered,  whereas  the  awl  is  an  implement  of  many  and  various  uses. 

The  Tapestry  Weave 

Last  of  the  three  developments  characteristic  of  Northwest  Coast  weav- 
ing previously  referred  to  is  the  tapestry  weave:  it  has  had  a  great  influ- 

•  Hooper  figures  spindles  from  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  India,  Africa,  and  several  American 
countries.  All  are  remarkably  alike.  (See  Hooper's  pi.  2  or  our  fig.  2  taken  from  Hooper.) 
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ence  upon  the  development  of  textile  design.  In  the  open  or  '^basket"  weave 
the  warp  is  everywhere  visible;  the  weaver  must  take  it  into  account  in 


Fig.  2.  Primitive  spindles.  After  Hooper. 

creating  her  pattern.  For  that  reason  she  cannot  achieve  a  solid  figure  of  any 
considerable  size,  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  it  being  a  checkerboard 
outline  produced  by  contrasting  colors  in  warp  and  weft.  This  limitation  of 
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effect  by  structure  is  not  without  broad  possibilities  of  its  own,  to  be  sure. 
In  the  '^basket"  type  of  weaving  it  was  common  practice  to  use  different 
colors  in  the  warp  web  with  a  single  color  of  weft.  Thus,  wherever  unicol- 
ored  weft  met  multicolored  warp  a  visual  contrast  resulted,  and  with  this 
the  weaver  fashioned  her  designs  by  manipulation  of  the  strands  of  various 
hues  into  orderly  arrangements. 

In  belt  loom  weaving  as  practiced  by  the  Navaho  and  Pueblo  today,  and 
by  primitive  peoples  the  world  over,  the  many  possibilities  of  the  use  of 
warp  color  in  design  are  illustrated.  Study  of  any  specimen  will  reveal  this 
significant  limitation,  however:  warp  color  is  invariable  in  the  individual 
strand,  throughout  its  entire  length.  A  pattern  featuring  white  warp  at  the 
beginning  of  weaving  must  continue  in  white  to  the  very  end.  As  a  conse- 
quence, patterns  in  which  warp  color  occurs — whether  in  * 'basket"  weave  or 
in  tapestry  weave  with  raised  warp  effects,  as  exemplified  by  the  woven  belt 
or  sash  of  the  Pueblo  and  the  Navaho — tend  toward  a  constant  repetition 
of  the  unit  figure  along  the  straight  lines  of  the  warp:  structural  considera- 
tions have  a  dominant  effect  upon  the  design. 

Weft,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  manipulated  freely,  its  color  changed  at 
will.  Hence  in  the  ''basket''  weave  the  color  of  the  warp  must  always  be 
reckoned  with,  while  in  the  tapestry  weave  it  can  be  ignored  entirely.  The 
latter  offers  far  more  freedom  in  design,  with  consequent  greater  stimulus 
to  development  of  that  important  factor  in  the  textile  crafts.  This  stimulus 
must  in  turn  have  fostered  progress  toward  the  true  loom,  manifesting  it- 
self in  a  desire  to  employ  fine-textured  fibers  that  lend  themselves  most 
readily  to  complexity  of  design.  To  employ  such  fibers  an  auxiliary  device 
of  some  sort  was  obviously  a  necessity — and  the  true  loom  was  the  ultimate 
outcome.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  weaving,  unlike  pottery,  for  ex- 
ample, design  is  integral  with  structure.  Method  and  material  both  have 
their  influence  upon  pattern. 

The  weaving  of  the  Northwest  Coast  seems  to  mark  very  clearly  the  point 
of  transition  from  bast  to  wool,  and  to  exemplify  a  long  stride  toward  the 
true  loom.  The  Chilkat  blanket— technically  the  cruder  type,  although  it  is 
much  the  finer  product,  as  a  rule — has  a  warp  of  wool  and  bast,  a  weft  of 
wool.  It  is  woven  on  the  old  primitive  matting  frame,  and  the  method  of  its 
weaving  is  the  ancient  basketry  technique  of  twining.  The  Salish  type,  on 
the  other  hand,  employs  the  rigid  warp,  and  an  all-wool  material  (with 
some  exceptions,  as  noted,  in  which  other  materials  are  intermingled).  In 
both  the  direction  of  weave  is  downward.  Taken  together  they  bridge  a 
broad  gap  on  the  long  road  from  the  supporting  stake  to  the  loom. 

Little  by  little,  in  this  series  of  steps  in  a  postulated  development,  weav- 
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ing  is  drawing  away  from  the  ancient  craft  of  basketry,  emerging  into  full 
light  to  take  its  place  in  the  trinity  of  fundamental  industries:  basketry, 
weaving,  and  pottery.  Its  requisite  special  appliances  have  come  into  being 
— the  rigid-warp  frame,  the  spindle,  and  the  comb — which  make  possible 
the  use  of  fine  fibers  in  tapestry  weaving.  The  true  loom  lies  not  far  ahead; 
yet  one  more  step  must  be  noted  before  it  can  take  its  place  in  the  series, 
and  of  this  step  Peru  offers  the  only  example  yet  recorded  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Needle  Loom 

On  the  authority  of  Joyce  (p.  200),  the  loom  of  early  Tiahuanaco  times 
in  Peru  was  a  fixed-warp  affair  like  that  of  the  Salish  but  much  smaller. 
(See  fig.  3.)  A  further  point  of  resemblance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  used 


Fig.  3.  Peruvian  needle  loom.  After  Mead, 

in  plain  weaving,  not  in  hand  twining.  Joyce  calls  this  device  a  needle  loom^° 
because  long  slender  needles  worked  the  weft  (of  cotton  or  Andean  camel 
wool)  into  the  warp  web.^^ 


^^  An  illustration,  copied  from  Tello's  Peru  Antigua, is  shown  in  Mead  (p.  38).  (See  our  fig. 3.) 
It  is  from  a  Peruvian  vase  painting,  hence  subject  to  chronological  assignment. 

"  A  process  somewhat  similar  is  reported  from  the  Osage,  as  quoted  by  Holmes,  1896,  pp. 
25-26,  from  Hunter:  "The  hair  of  the  buffalo  and  other  animals  is  sometimes  manufactured 
into  blankets;  the  hair  is  first  twisted  by  hand,  and  wound  into  balls.  The  warp  is  then  laid 
of  a  length  to  answer  the  size  of  the  intended  blanket,  crossed  by  three  small  smooth  rods  al- 
ternately beneath  the  threads,  and  secured  at  each  end  to  stronger  rods  supported  on  forks, 
at  a  short  distance  above  the  ground.  Thus  prepared,  the  woof  is  filled  in,  thread  by  thread, 
and  pressed  closely  together,  by  means  of  a  long  flattened  wooden  needle.  When  the  weaving 
is  finished,  the  ends  of  the  warp  and  woof  are  tied  into  knots,  and  the  blanket  is  ready  for 
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''The  loom  is  a  machine/'  says  Washington  Matthews  in  his  Navaho  Weav- 
ers. He  might  have  said  yet  more:  that  the  loom  is  the  only  machine  ab- 
original America  ever  produced. ^^  To  make  the  loom  a  machine  it  wanted 
but  one  thing:  a  device  for  mass  manipulation  of  the  warp  web,  in  other 
words,  the  heddle.  The  heddle  marks  the  true  loom. 

At  first  thought  this  type  of  weaving  frame  seems  no  great  advance  to- 
ward the  true  loom,  for  the  needle  is  a  common  implement  and  a  very  an- 
cient one.  Yet  the  long  Peruvian  needle,  capable  under  deft  manipulation  of 
lifting  a  number  of  alternate  warp  threads  and  thus  forming  a  shed  for  the 
passage  of  the  weft,  assumes  considerable  significance.  Heretofore  we  have 
had  no  inkling  of  a  means  of  handling  more  than  one  strand  of  warp  at  a 
time.  Weaving  has  been  specialized,  already  in  this  series,  to  a  high  degree; 
but  now  it  is  about  to  become  mechanized,  and  that  is  the  ultimate  step. 

Origin  of  the  True  Loom 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  one  can  only  speculate  upon  the 
time  and  place  of  origin  of  the  true  loom  in  America.  Peru  would  be  a  good 
guess,  for  there  only,  so  far  as  known,  has  the  needle  loom  come  to  light. 
There  too  the  use  of  cotton,  always  associated  with  the  true  loom,  was 
known  in  needle  loom  times.  The  heddle  loom,  or  true  loom,  follows  the 
needle  loom  closely,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  archaeological  research  in 
Peru  will  settle  the  matter.  If  not  Peru,  then  Middle  America;  for  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  loom  came  into  the  Southwest  through  the 
Pueblo  culture,  along  with  cotton;  and  cotton,  as  a  cultivated  plant,  is  as- 
sociated with  Middle  America  in  the  most  generally  accepted  theory  of  the 
New  World  origins  of  agriculture.  In  speculating  upon  this  point  it  is  highly 
significant  that  nowhere  in  aboriginal  America,  so  far  as  known,  can  the 
true  loom  be  dissociated  from  cotton,  nor  cotton  from  corn.^^ 

Batten  and  Shuttle 

The  batten,  a  blade-like  stick  used  in  pressing  down  the  weft  strands  to 
produce  a  tight  fabric,  follows  the  heddle  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Fur  blankets  were  commonly  made  in  the  Great  Basin  and  the  Southwest  by  staking  out 
the  strips  of  furred  hide  which  formed  the  warp,  and  twining  in  the  weft  at  broad  intervals— a 
similar,  though  more  rudimentary,  technique. 

The  "long  flattened  wooden  needle"  referred  to  above  may  be  ancestral,  technologically,  to 
the  .batten. 

"  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  two  mechanical  drills — bow  and  pump.  I  cannot  learn 
whether  they  are  aboriginal.  Wissler  (pp.  132-134)  thinks  they  are  not. 

^»  The  possibility  of  an  exception  to  this  statement  must  be  noted:  the  Cherokee  may  have 
had  a  true  loom,  independently  invented,  used  with  a  bast  (apocynum?),  not  a  wool.  See  page 
23.  ■ 
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Until  a  shed  could  be  opened  in  the  warp  web  it  could  serve  no  purpose:  the 
comb  did  the  pressing  home,  over  a  small  area,  which  the  batten  does  over 
a  larger  area.  The  comb  remains  useful  in  straightening  out  twists  and 
snarls  in  the  weft,  and  in  weaving  those  last  few  inches  of  fabric  wherein 
space  is  so  constricted  that  the  batten  has  no  room  for  movement.  The 
latter  has  a  function  apart  from  that  of  tightening  the  fabric,  however;  it 
serves,  when  turned  sidewise  within  the  shed,  to  hold  it  open  while  the  weft 
strands  are  passed  through.  In  this  situation  a  shuttle  would  be  of  distinct 
service  if  weaving  were  being  done  in  solid  colors  or  plain  stripes.  New 
World  fabrics  show  a  great  preference  for  figured  patterns,  however,  and  a 
completely  specialized  shuttle  was  never  evolved.  The  long  needle  was  used 
as  a  sort  of  shuttle  in  Peru;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  prehistoric  Pueblo, 
like  their  modern  descendants  and  the  adept  pupils  of  the  latter,  the  Navaho, 
rolled  their  weft  yarn  into  a  little  ball  for  greater  ease  of  handling,  or  at  best 
used  a  twig  (an  extemporaneous  needle,  as  it  were)  for  the  purpose. 

We  may  be  grateful  that  the  shuttle  did  not  come  into  use.  Its  eflFect 
upon  design  is  deadening,  encouraging  as  it  does  a  monotonous  passing 
back  and  forth  of  the  weft  which  gives  at  best  but  an  unimaginative  pattern 
of  plain  stripes.  The  shuttle  tends  toward  rapid  progress  in  weaving  but 
not,  certainly,  toward  elaborate  design.  Witness  for  example  the  Chimayo 
blanket  and  the  modern  Saltillo  sarape,  both  woven  on  the  Old  World 
horizontal  loom  with  foot  treadles  for  heddle  manipulation,  and  a  thrown 
shuttle  for  rapid  intercalation  of  the  weft.  In  them  the  mechanical  factor  in 
loom  weaving  comes  too  much  to  the  fore:  the  art  of  weaving  sinks  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  craft,  over-mechanized,  monotonous  in  method  and  scarcely 
less  so  in  result. 

Direction  of  Weave 

Two  matters  remain  for  comment  before  this  brief  study  of  loom  de- 
velopment in  America  will  have  covered  its  allotted  ground.  The  first  has 
to  do  with  the  direction  of  weave,  whether  downward  or  upward.  The  bas- 
ket woven  upon  a  stake  grows  downward,  as  do  the  twined  bag,  the  mat 
with  free-hanging  warp  suspended  between  two  upright  stakes,  and  the 
Chilkat  and  Salish  blankets.  Were  it  not  for  the  latter,  woven  upon  a  rigid 
warp,  it  could  be  stated  axiomatically  that  free-hanging  warp  and  down- 
ward weave  go  together,  rigid  warp  and  upward  weave  together.  When  the 
warp  hangs  free,  the  fabric  must  necessarily  grow  from  the  bound  end  to 
the  free  end.  When  the  warp  is  made  rigid  by  fastening  both  ends,  however, 
as  in  the  Peruvian  needle  loom  and  the  true  loom  wherever  found,  the 
direction  of  weave  immediately  changes,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Salish  blanket. 
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The  reason  for  this  change  of  direction  seems  obvious.  Gravity  alone 
would  ultimately  dictate  the  method  eventually  adopted.  Weaving  is  a 
process  of  piling  threads  or  strands  of  fiber  one  upon  another  within  the 
clasp  of  a  warp  web.  It  is  naturally  desirable  that  each  new  thread  added  to 
the  fabric  lie  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  others  similarly  laid,  rather  than 
hang  suspended  in  air  until  another  one  can  be  inserted  to  maintain  it.  The 
batten  is  another  reason  for  upward  rather  than  downward  weaving:  it  is 
natural  to  draw  downward,  or  toward  the  body,  rather  than  to  push  up- 
ward, away  from  the  body;  greater  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear,  with 
less  exertion.  The  emergency  brakes  on  our  motor  cars  operate  on  this 

principle. 

The  Waist  Loom 

The  final  point  of  technical  character  has  reference  to  the  method  of 
suspension  of  the  loom.  It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  horizontal 
loom  is  unknown  in  aboriginal  America.  The  loom  for  belt  or  sash  weaving 
is  sometimes  a  rigid  frame  (often  of  such  simple  character  as  the  forked 
limb  of  a  tree,  however)  which  can  be  laid  flat  on  the  ground  and  operated 
horizontally,  but  in  fact  is  generally  inclined  at  an  angle  which  suits  the  con- 
venience of  the  weaver  by  leaning  the  frame  against  a  vertical  support.^^ 
Usually,  however,  belts,  sashes,  garters,  etc.,  were  woven  on  a  waist  loom. 

The  waist  loom  is  the  most  common  early  form  of  the  true  loom,  and  it 
is  neither  vertical  nor  horizontal,  but  diagonal.  The  weaver  suspends  it  at 
a  height  which  will  present  the  warp  web  at  an  angle  convenient  to  her 
hands,  when  by  attaching  the  lower  or  free  end  to  a  cord  around  her  waist, 
she  draws  the  loom  taut.^^  This  type  of  loom  was  used  extensively  in  ab- 
original America.  It  was  common  in  Peru,  for  a  number  of  complete  looms 
have  been  found^^  and  the  great  majority  of  Peruvian  fabrics,  like  those  of 
the  prehistoric  Pueblo,  are  of  such  slight  width  that,  inferentially,  they 
were  woven  on  the  waist  loom.  Matthews'  illustration  of  the  Aztec  weaver, 
from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  proves  the  existence  of  this  loom  in  a  dominant 
culture  of  Middle  America. 

For  the  prehistoric  Pueblo  we  have  a  vast  number  of  fragmentary  cotton 
textiles,  evidently  loom-woven, — none  of  them,  on  the  authority  of  Walter 
Hough  (p.  257),  wider  than  26  inches.  There  is  evidence  even  more  specific. 


^*  A  frame  of  this  type  from  the  Navaho  is  illustrated  in  Shufeldt,  p.  394. 

"  Matthews  has  illustrations  of  the  waist  loom  as  used  by  the  Navaho  (pi.  36),  the  Zuni 
(pi.  37),  and  the  Aztec  (fig.  59).  In  each  case  the  loom  has  an  angular  position,  varying  from 
the  near-horizontal  to  the  near- vertical.  Logically,  the  weaver's  own  preference,  rather  than 
rule  or  custom,  would  determine  the  inclination. 

>•  I  have  notes  on  two  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum:  catalogue  nos.  27732  and  28846. 
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however:  Neil  M.  Judd  found  seven  sticks  in  Kiva  D  at  Pueblo  Bonito 
which  beyond  reasonable  doubt  are  the  end  bars  of  waist  looms.  Only  two 
could  be  saved,  and  these  I  examined,  through  Mr.  Judd's  courtesy,  in  the 
National  Museum  (catalogue  number  335284).  They  are  of  about  H  inches 
diameter  and  respectively  24  and  25  inches  long.  Each  has  a  knob  at 
either  end,  precisely  as  in  Matthews'  illustration  of  the  Aztec  weaver.  These 
knobs,  which  are  integral  with  the  stick  itself,  probably  served  to  keep  the 
ropes  by  which  the  loom  was  suspended  at  either  end  from  slipping  off  the 
stick. 

A  characteristic  of  fabrics  woven  on  the  waist  loom  is  the  long  seam 
which  indicates  that  two  narrow  strips  have  been  sewn  together  (some- 
times loom- joined)  to  form  one  wider  piece.  The  cotton  textile  fragment 
from  Mesa  Verde  figured  in  Nordenskiold's  plate  L  shows  such  a  seam,  as  do 
several  fragments  in  the  P.  G.  Gates  collection  of  prehistoric  Pueblo  ma- 
terial in  the  Southwest  Museum.  Thus  we  have  fairly  good  evidence  that 
the  waist  loom  was  in  common  use  in  the  prehistoric  Southwest. 

The  Vertical  Loom 

The  wide  distribution  of  the  waist  loom  is  well  established.  What  of  the 
vertical  loom,  the  type  that  is  suspended  from  above  and  lashed  or  weighted 
down  at  its  base?  Logically  it  might  be  considered  the  earlier  type,  by  rea- 
son of  the  facts  that  the  frames  for  weaving  mats  and  hand-twined  blankets 
are  always  vertically  hung,!^  and  a  custom  so  long  established  would  not  be 
lightly  broken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adjustability  of  angle  of  the  waist 
loom  is  a  great  point  in  its  favor,  particularly  in  such  fine  work  as  that  done 
on  the  Peruvian  needle  loom.  It  seems  probable  that  the  latter  is  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  the  true  loom,  and  that  it  set  the  fashion  of  diagonal 
suspension  at  the  very  outset.  In  that  case  vertical  suspension  would  be  a 
revival,  or  perhaps  a  regional  survival,  of  an  earlier  custom. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  vertical  loom  had  its  origin 
in  the  Southwest,  perhaps  as  a  regional  survival.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  has  an  object  (catalogue  number  29.1/4581)  from  a  cave  in 
Cafion  del  Muerto  which  at  first  glance  appears  to  be  a  miniature  loom, 
such  as  the  Navaho  make  today  for  the  tourist  trade.  Its  warp  web  is 
strung  between  two  sticks  each  about  12  inches  long,  the  selvage  ends  being 
bound  to  the  sticks  with  a  spiral  winding  of  cord,  precisely  as  the  Navaho 
and  the  Hopi  attach  their  warp  web  to  the  horizontal  supporting  bars.  Here 
the  resemblance  ends,  for  this  specimen  is  not  a  loom,  but  a  twining  frame. 

*^  Necessarily  so:  free-hanging  warp  cannot  be  made  to  take  any  but  a  vertical  position. 
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The  evidence  is  incontrovertible,  consisting  in  several  rows  of  weft  twined 
about  the  warp  strings  at  intervals  of  about  2  inches.  Yucca  fiber  is  the  ma- 
terial of  this  fabric,  which  is  structurally  identical  with  the  fur  blankets 
of  the  Great  Basin  and  the  Southwest.  The  piece  is  more  of  a  net  than  a 
solid  fabric,  because  of  the  wide  spacing  of  the  twined  weft;  in  that  respect 
it  ofifers  additional  evidence  that  close-set  twining  cannot  be  done  on  a 
fixed  warp,  as  previously  pointed  out.  Whether  this  interesting  specimen  is 
attributable  to  the  Basketmaker  or  the  Pueblo  culture  horizon  unfortu- 
nately is  not  known;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  pre- 
decessor or  a  contemporary  of  the  true  loom.  The  significant  fact  remains 
that  here  is  a  device  for  twining,  but  with  a  rigid  warp  suitable  for  vertical 
suspension;^*  and  like  the  vertical  loom,  so  far  as  known,  its  occurrence  is 
limited  to  the  Southwest. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  vertical  loom  by  the  pre- 
historic Pueblo.  Until  quite  recently  this  evidence  consisted  in  loom  holes 
and  overhead  supports  found  in  ruins,  usually  in  kivas,  where,  tradition- 
ally, the  men  did  the  weaving  of  the  village.  Judd  (pp.  24,  28, 31, 34)  found 
a  number  of  loom  holes  at  Betatakin,  more  often  in  living  rooms  than  in 
kivas;  (his  fig.  18  shows  a  loom  anchor  in  place  in  the  floor.)  Kidder  and 
Guernsey  report  loom  holes,  often  with  anchor  loops  still  intact,  from  vari- 
ous cliff  dwellings  in  northeastern  Arizona  (pp.  60,  70,  73  and  figs.  22  and 
26) ,  saying  on  page  60,  that 

there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  series  of  loop  holders  served  as  attachments  for 
the  lower  bars  of  looms.^® 

It  is  true  that  none  of  the  series  mentioned  had  a  length  of  more  than  four 

feet,  the  holes  being  usually  about  one  foot  apart,  and  arranged  in  a 

straight  line.  Four  feet,  however,  is  a  considerable  width,  particularly  when 

it  is  remembered  that  a  loom  of  even  greater  width  could  thus  be  secured  by 

allowing  the  lower  bar  to  project  beyond  its  floor  lashings. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  loom  lashings  four  feet  in  extent  with  textiles 

not  exceeding  26  inches  in  width.  Yet  Hough's  statement,  referred  to  above, 

was  incontrovertible  at  the  time  it  was  made,  so  far  as  I  can  learn:  neither 

loom,  nor  poles,  nor  fabrics,  which  could  be  associated  with  a  greater  width 

had  come  to  light  in  the  Southwest.  In  the  summer  of  1929  Earl  Morris 

»8  The  waist  loom  can  be  vertically  hung,  as  proved  by  the  vertical  narrow  loom  on  which 
the  Hopi  today  weave  their  broad  cotton  sashes;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the 
broad  vertical  loom  grew  out  of  the  fashion  of  suspending  the  waist  loom  vertically. 

i«  Little  doubt  indeed,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  MindeleflF,  wherein  are  described  (pp. 
132-133)  and  figured  (figs.  27  and  31)  loom  attachments  of  identical  form  and  position  in 
modern  Hopi  kivas. 
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made  a  find  in  Caiion  del  Muerto  which  strengthens  the  case  for  the  broad 
vertical  loom.  Wrapped  about  the  mummified  body  of  a  man — a  weaver, 
to  judge  by  the  many  hanks  of  spun  cotton  yarn  in  the  grave — was  a  large 
white  cotton  blanket  of  plain  ''basket"  weave, — precisely  such  a  blanket  as 
a  modern  Hopi  weaver  might  produce.  It  was  recently  on  display  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  where  I  was  permitted  to  open  the 
case  and  by  working  my  ruler  around  the  bundle  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  to 
measure  the  width  of  the  blanket.  It  measured,  perhaps  a  bit  inexactly,  58 
inches  in  width.  The  length  could  not  be  determined  because  of  other 
wrappings. 

Thus  the  existence  of  the  broid  vertical  loom  among  the  prehistoric 
Pueblo  is  all  but  proved.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task  indeed  to  weave  a  fab- 
ric five  feet  wide  on  a  waist  loom;^^  and  aside  from  that,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  the  loom  holes  and  lashings  of  prehistoric  time,  identical  with 
those  of  modern  times. 

Pottery  accompanying  the  burial  described  above  was  of  the  Mesa 
Verde  type.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  old  weaver  was  wrapped  in  his  blanket 
and  laid  in  his  grave  several  centuries  before  European  influence  came  into 
the  Southwest.  With  the  final  statement  that  this  cotton  blanket  was  identi- 
cal in  every  detail  of  construction  with  the  woolen  blankets  of  the  Hopi  and 
the  Navaho  of  today,  the  aboriginal  American  art  of  weaving  is  brought 
down  to  the  present  time.  ''In  the  Southwest,''  as  Lummis  said,  "we  can 
catch  our  archeology  alive.'' 

Loom  Development  in  the  Old  World 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  development  of  the  loom  in  the  Old 
World  with  its  progress  in  America.  Hooper's  admirable  paper,  already  cited, 
makes  this  quite  easy  in  summarized  form.  The  great  similarity  of  spindles 
had  already  been  noted.  (See  fig.  2.)  In  Europe,  as  in  America,  bast  is  the 
earliest  fiber  found  in  use:  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings  have  yielded  numerous 
fragments  of  linen  cloth,  plain  woven;  but  of  the  loom  employed  we  are  told 
little  except  that  weights  have  been  found,  indicating  a  free-hanging, 
weighted  warp.  Egypt  too  used  linen  in  early  times,  and  on  a  true  loom, 
vertical,  identical  in  all  chief  particulars  with  the  vertical  loom  of  the  South- 
west. (See  fig.  4.) 


*o  There  is  at  least  a  suspicion  that  the  broad  vertical  loom  was  used  in  pre-Columbian 
Peru.  O'Neale  and  Kroeber  (p.  29)  mention  a  textile  47  1/2  inches  wide,  and  several  more  than 
40  inches  wide.  I  have  seen  several  of  more  than  40  inches,  including  one  of  48  inches,  in  vari- 
ous museums.  That  is  rather  an  awkward  width  for  waist  loom  weaving,  but  we  cannot  say  it 
is  impossibly  wide.  Archaeology  eventually  will  settle  the  point. 
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Perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  loom  on  which  Penelope  wove  the 
funeral  pall  of  her  father-in-law  Laertes,  while  awaiting  the  return  of 


! 


Fig.  4.  Egyptian  vertical  loom.  After  Hooper. 

Ulysses,  as  depicted  on  a  Grecian  vase  of  about  500  B.C.  (See  fig.  5.)  It  is 
very  much  like  the  proto-loom  of  the  Chilkat  blanket.  The  warp  hangs  free, 
weighted  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  fabric  grows  downward  from  the  top. 
Whether  Penelope  had  the  benefit  of  heddles  is  not  clear;  probably  she  used 
long  slender  needles,  as  in  the  Peruvian  needle  loom.  At  any  rate,  she  has 
achieved  a  complex  pattern  which  is  not  suggestive  of  twining. 


.* 


Fig.  5.  Penelope's  loom.  After  Hooper. 

Even  this  brief  sketch  will  have  shown  that  the  principal  weaving  de- 
vices of  the  two  hemispheres  bear  a  remarkable  similarity;  but  of  their  inde- 
pendent origin  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  more  than  the 
bare  outline  of  the  development  of  the  loom  can  ever  be  revealed  in  Europe. 
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In  America,  however,  thanks  to  the  aridity  of  such  important  archaeological 
areas  as  the  Peruvian  highlands  and  the  Southwest,  there  is  good  hope  of 
recovering  the  whole  story,  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  North  America  to- 
day primitive  weaving  processes  are  in  actual  practice  which  exist  not  even 
in  the  memory  of  man  in  the  Old  World.    . 

True  Loom  Distribution  in  North  America 

The  distribution  of  the  true  loom  in  aboriginal  North  America  is  an- 
other point  of  interest.  The  existence  of  the  waist  loom  among  the  Aztec 
has  already  been  noted.  Holmes  (1884)  figures  forty-four  examples  of  textile 
impressions:  from  the  Southwest,  the  Mississippi  Basin,  and  the  Eastern 
Woodlands.  Only  five  of  them  could  have  been  loom  woven;  the  rest  are 
hand  twined,  or  are  basketry  fragments.  Of  the  five,  one  is  from  Utah  (pre- 
historic Pueblo),  one  from  Ohio,  one  from  New  York,  two  from  Tennessee. 
One  of  the  latter  is  twilled,  the  only  twill  in  the  lot.  This  evidence,  slender 
but  extremely  extensive,  associates  the  true  loom  with  the  higher  cultures 
of  the  region  now  the  United  States — the  prehistoric  Pueblo  and  the  Mound 
Builder,  notably.  It  indicates  further  that  in  so  far  as  Holmes'  material  is 
characteristic  of  conditions  prevailing  among  the  makers  of  his  pottery 
fragments,  true  loom  weaving  was  in  a  very  small  minority  in  comparison 
with  the  various  hand  techniques  revealed  by  the  pottery  impressions. 

Holmes  mentions  elsewhere  (1896,  p.  11)  that  "spindle  whorls  have  in 
rare  cases  been  reported  from  southern  localities."  Finally,  among  the  scant 
bits  of  evidence  of  true  loom  distribution  in  aboriginal  North  America,  we 
have  an  inkling  that  something  very  closely  approaching  the  true  loom  was 
in  use  by  the  Cherokee.  Holmes  (1896,  pp.  23-24)  quotes  Adair  as  follows: 

Formerly  the  Indians  (Cherokee)  made  very  handsome  carpets.  They  have  a  wild 
hemp  that  grows  about  six  feet  high,  in  open,  rich,  level  lands,  and  which  usually 
ripens  in  July;  it  is  plenty  on  our  frontier  settlements.  When  it  is  fit  for  use,  they 
pull,  steep,  peel,  and  beat  it;  and  the  old  women  spin  it  off  the  distaffs,  with  wooden 
machines,  having  some  clay  on  the  middle  of  them,^^  to  hasten  the  motion.  When  the 
coarse  thread  is  prepared,  they  put  it  into  a  frame  about  six  feet  square,  and  instead 
of  a  shuttle,  they  thrust  through  the  thread  with  a  long  cane,  having  a  large  string 
through  the  web,  which  they  shift  at  every  second  course  of  the  thread. 

This  shifting  at  every  second  course  of  the  thread  suggests  that  the 
**large  string  through  the  web"  was  in  fact  a  heddle  of  the  most  rudimentary 
and  simple  form.  The  '^frame  about  six  feet  square"  may  have  been  a 
broad  vertical  loom,  having  a  framework  of  posts,  like  the  loom  of  the 
Southwest.  The  whole  description  inclines  one  to  believe  that  here  is  a  true 


^^  The  common  type  of  spindle  is  easily  recognized  in  this  description. 
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loom  of  the  simplest  form  possible,  one  which  employs  a  bast  (probably  a 
species  of  apocynum)  instead  of  a  true  wool.  Was  it  an  independent  develop- 
ment, or  a  borrowing  from  the  loom  presumably  developed  in  Peru  or  Mid- 
dle America?  Another  point  for  the  archaeologist's  attention. 

Viewing  the  textile  development  of  aboriginal  North  America  in  gen- 
eral, in  so  far  as  our  scanty  knowledge  permits,  one  gets  the  impression  that 
everywhere  experiments  and  developments  were  in  process  that  were  ten- 
ding inevitably  toward  the  loom,  in  most  cases  quite  independently  of  one 
another.  Some  sort  of  device  to  facilitate  weaving  is  found  nearly  every- 
where. A  variety  of  basts  were  in  use,  ranging  from  very  coarse  to  very  fine. 
Both  hair  and  wool  were  frequently  employed,  and  spinning  had  developed 
its  own  special  technique  and  accessories.  The  Salishan  peoples  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  of  using  a  rigid  warp  in  plain  '^basket"  weaving — but 
they  knew  not  the  heddle.  Of  true  loom  weaving  there  is  no  definite  evi- 
dence until  cotton  seemingly  sweeps  northward  from  ^'somewhere  south.'' 
On  the  crest  of  that  wave,  to  all  appearances,  rode  the  true  loom. 
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ThioKs  8«en  and  Heard  in  the  SaoBBT  Sooietiis  according  to  the  Evidence  of  Initiates,  or. 
ovo,  oioCn,  ifivu  tQi 

1636  WEBSTER  (John)  The  Dwplatino  of  Supposed  Witohobaft  ;  wherein  is  affirmed  that 
there  are  many  sorte  of  Dbcuivbbs  and  Impostbbs,  and  divers  Persons  under  a  Passive 
Delusion  of  Mrlanoholy  and  Fancy,  bat  that  there  is  a  Cobpobal  Lbagub  made  betwixt 

^LP  h."^  J^"  ^'^°'  *"■  ""**  •"*  S""'"  °"  "»«  W1TOHB8  Body,  has  Oabnal  Copula- 
TioN,  or  that  WiTOHBS  are  turned  into  Oats.  Dogs,  raise  TBMPBaTS.  or  the  like,  is  utterly 
Denied  and  Disproved ;  wherein  also  is  handled  the  Bxistbnob  of  Anobls  and  Spirits,  the 
'^  ou^L^^^**?^*"'!'  "•*  ^**"'"*  "'  Astral  and  Sydbbbal  Spirits,  the  Force  of  Charms 
tvA  ,*  7"'  ^"^  ofchw  Abstruse  Matters,  folio,  oontemp.  calf  (jointa  rubbed),  tall  copy, 
w^hthe  Imprtmatur  leaf.  Printed  by  J.  M.  and  are  to  be  sold  by  the  Booksellers  in  LondZ, 

"  £61101- 
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1638  YAKKUN  NATTANNAWA :  a  Cinoalbsb  Pobm,  Descriptive  of  the  Ceylon  System  of 
Demono.ogy  ;  to  which  is  appended  the  Practices  of  a  Capua  or  Devil  Priest,  as  described 
by  a  Buddhist :  and  Kolan  Nattannawa  :  a  Cinealese  Poem.  .  .  .  translated  by  John 
Uallaway.  .MM»<r(»<ed  with  9  plates  from  Cingalese  designs  (7  of  which  are  in  colour),  thin 
roy.  8vo.,  cloth,  Ortental  Translation  Fund,  1829  12/. 

1639  YVB  PLESSIS  (R.)  Essai  D'Unb  Bibliooraphib  FRANgAiSB  MitTHODiQnB  &  RaisonnAb 
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J.Mooney;      19th  Ann.Rept.Bur.Eth.for  1897-98: 

p. 138,        1900  Fpubl.igOS^. 
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•Witchcraft  is  punished  by  death,  stabbinet  tomahawking^ 

» 
or  burning.  Charges  of  witchcraft  are  investigated  by  the  grand 
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council  of  the  tribe.  'i?hen  the  accused  is  adjudged  guilty,  he  may 
appeal  to  supernatural  judgment.  The  test  is  Ipy  fire.  A  circular 
fire  is  built  on  the  ground,  through  which  the  accused  raasi:  run 
from  east  to  wedt  and  from  north  to  south.  If  no  Imjury  is  re- 
ceived  he  is  adjudged  innocent j^  if  he  falls  into  the  fire  he  is 
adjudged  guiljy.  Should  a  person  accused  or  having  the  general 
reputation  of  practicing  witchcraft  become  deaf',  hlind,  or  have 
sore  eyes,  earache,  headache,  or  other  diseases  considered  loathsome. 


he  is  supposed  to  have  failed  in  practicing  his  arts  upon  others, 
and  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  them  himself.  Such  cases  are  most 
likely  to  he  punished."  —  J.W.Powell;  Ist  Ann. Kept  .Bur. Eth. 
for  1879-80;  p. 67,   1881.  '* 
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